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I. — 1.  Madame  de  Sta^l ;  a  Study  of  /«r  Life  and  T^mes  ; 
TV  First  Revolution  and  The  First  Empire.  By  A.  Stevens, 
LL.D.     London.     2  volumes,  1880. 

La  fin   du  dix'huitihnie  siecle.     Par  E.  Caro,  dc  I'Acade'mie 
U^B      Franqatsc.     Etudes  et  Portraits.     Pans.     2  tomes,  1880. 

^^fXTHE  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  are  associated  with  the 
_l_  livrs  of  three  individuals  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
letters — \*oItairc,    Gibbon,    and    Madame    de    Stai-l.      Taken 

(together,  they  may  be  said  to  fill  up  the  circle  of  human  gifts — 
brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention ;  stupendous  loarnin^  and 
IpBod  eloquence ;  passionate  feeling,  deep  thought,  and  fine 
xnorality.  All  mast  lire;  but  the  last  qualities,  which  arc 
especially  those  which  distinguish  Madame  de  Stael,  can  never 
even  be  out  of  date,  for  the  fashiun  of  this  world  which  pa&ses 
away  is  not  imprinted  on  them.  Her  sympathy  for  suffering 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  must  be  prized  as  long  as 
there  are  sorrows  to  soothe,  her  judgment  needed  while  there 
are  follies  and  errors  to  correct,  her  thought  appreciated  wherever 
there  arc  healthy  minds  to  respond.  Women,  esj>ccially,  are 
bound  to  honour  Madame  de  Stael,  for  there  is  no  female  name 
in  literature  which  does  the  sex,  whether  in  head  or  heart,  such 
:redit. 

Many   signal    worldly  influences   presided   ut   the   birth   of 

recker's  only  child:    a  great  name,    a    great    fortune,    and    a 

leatre  and  age  of  tremendous  events,  were  her  inheritance ; 

uid  her  own  endowments,   with  certain  important  exceptions, 

Joutdid    even   the  favours  of  Fortune,     The  choicest  gifts  that 

^linerva  and  the  Muses  could  bestow  were  laid  in  profusion  at 

ler  infant  feet ;  while,  if  no  other  offerings  Uowed  from  those 

>wers  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  female  success,  it  was 

that  the  world  was  destined  for  once  to  see  the  ascendancy  of  a 

romsin  who  had  no  beauty  but  that  of  mind,  and  no  charm  but 

that  of  speech. 
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more  Uvcl)',  more  receptive ;  UDderstaiidlDg  subjects  and  de- 
lighting; in  topics  above  her  age,  listening  with  avidity  from 
hpr  earliest  years  to  conversation^  and,  by  the  time  she  was  ten 
years  of  age,  joining  in  it.  But  there  was  no  unhealihiaess  in 
this  precocity.  The  mind  helped  itself,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
young  animal,  to  the  food  suited  to  it,  and  found  that  food  both 
in  its  studies  and  its  pleasures.  Her  education  gave  her  the  mnge 
nf  the  best  Latin  and  English  writers,  in  atldition  to  those  of 
her  own  country.  She  delighted  also  in  the  theatre,  where  she 
was  tabeo  frequently  nnd  to  the  best  pieces.  It  was  only  when 
drtvcu  into  strait  and  narrow  grooves  by  her  pedantic  mother, 
that  sigTU  of  over-strain  became  apparent.  She  was  about 
fourteen  when  her  health  bpgan  to  fail,  and  when,  thanks  to 
Doctor  Tronchin  of  Cieneva,  Voltaire's  old  attendant,  salon  and 
lessons  were  alike  forbidden,  and  country  air  and  idleness  strictly 
prescribed.  VVitii  such  a  mind,  however,  idleness  is  but  a 
relative  term.  Holiday  to  ber  was  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
her  imagination.  With  a  companion  of  her  own  age  (afterwards 
Mftdome  de  Rilliet),  she  wandered  in  her  lather's  grounds  at 
St.  Ouen,  dressed  aJtematelv  us  Nymph  or  Muse,  de<.-laimiag 
verses,  improvising  poetry,  and  composing  little  dramas,  which 
they  afterwards  acted.  Madame  de  Stael  looked  hack  on  this 
time  with  the  greater  interest,  as  having  given  her  the  inestim* 
able  benefit  of  more  of  her  fathei''s  companionship.  Her  freedom 
took  advantage  of  every  moment  of  bis  leisure.  Day  by  day 
Necker  became  more  enamoured  of  her  ripening  intelligence. 
But,  though  his  smiles  flattered,  his  words  criticised.  No 
absurdity-'  or  exaggeration  in  word  or  manner  un  her  part 
:aped  Ills  gentle  raillery.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  in 
«r  life,  'Je  dois  a  I'inrroyablt;  penetration  de  mon  pere  la 
franchise  de  mon  caractere,  et  Ic  naturel  de  mon  esprit.  11 
ileuiasquuit  toutes  les  alFetrtations,  ct  j'ai  pris  auprtu  de  Ini 
I'babilude  de  crolre  que  Ton  voyait  clair  dans  moo  ccrnr.* 
Madame  de  -Staers  nature  was  so  rich  and  large,  so  eager  to 
imbiU',  so  powerful  to  assimilate,  so  formed  to  ttiscrimiuutc, 
that  it  is  almost  futile  to  analyse  the  influences  that  acted  upon 
il.  They  came  to  her  as  with  the  winds  of  Heaven.  The  miiid 
it«elf  is  not  always  correct  in  tracing  the  agencies  that  have 
contributed  tu  fashion  iL  In  the  breast  fif  this  young  Fn*nch 
girl  there  resided  more  great  qualities  than  are  usually  found 
compatible  together,  and  no  one  at  the  cost  of  another.  That 
'  many-aidedncss' — a  word  of  German  creation,  and  which  in 
Germany  applies  only  to  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual 
power — extended  in  her  to  all  the  gifts  of  the  highe«t  humanity. 
&hc  united  sensibility  and  thought,  enthusiasm  and  judgmenti 

gentlcacis 
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gCDtleness  nnd  power,  poetry  aod  common  sense — a  miotl  made 
to  TulPf  with  a  temper  able  to  submit — 'all  &o  many  facets  by 
which  she  received  and  imparted  light — alt  so  many  opposing 
fonts  Tvbich  preserved  the  balance  of  tbe  whole.  'I'he  frivolity 
she  witnessed,  the  adulation  she  rccciTe<l  from  her  earliest  years, 
MTer  disturbed  her  intellectual  aspirations;  the  fallacies  of  a 
tiriltiant  philosopliy  never  lowered  h»;r  moral  standard.  A  more 
ordinary  intellect  nou!d  have  been  frittered  away — a  weaker 
moral  sense  would  have  been  unsettled.  But  the  true  secret  of 
Madame  de  Staol's  superiority — her  real  safeguard,  not  only 
aoiid  the  dan^>rs  of  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  but  against  those  uf 
tier  own  genius — lay  solely  in  the  greatness  of  her  hearL  To 
lius  the  ow«d  her  influence  over  others  ;  the  absence  of  all  irony, 
saiCftmi,  or  *rrojG^nce,  in  her  style ;  the  sure  discernment,  equally 
af  all  that  is  noble,  as  of  all  that  is  base,  which  marks  her 
pagn.  The  heart  is  the  sun  to  the  human  system.  Only  by 
its  warmth  and  light  ran  the  latent  forces  of  the  mind  Iw 
bctalthily  quickened,  developed,  and  matured.  Without  it,  the 
fruit  is  sour,  and  the  flowers  without  fragrance.  With  this  clue 
aloae  con  the  wealth  of  her  ideas,  and  the  intensity  of  her 
tympatbies — whetlierseen  in  the  fine  analysis  of  her  'Allemagne,' 
or  the  paLSsionatc  devotion  and  anguish  of  her  *  Corinne/ — be 
nndfxstood.  Without  her  truthful  nature  and  her  power  of  love, 
it  may  be  said  that  her  exuberant  and  stupendous  abilities  would 
havo  been  unmanajjenblc.  Rul  the  heart  thai  has  left  to  the 
world  the  iuetluble  charity  of  that  immortal  saylug,  *  Tout  com- 
prendre  seralt  tout  [Mrdunner,'  has  witli  that  given  tbe  key  to 
berpre-em  i  nence. 

The  aim  to  impress  this  central  truth  npoD  the  reader — to 
show  that  it  was  the  soul  of  this  great  woman,  and  not  her 
tutellect,  which  made  her  what  she  was — runs  through  the  pages 
of  the  Noiice  by  her  eloquent  biographer  and  cousin,  Madame 
Necker  de  .Saussurc,  and  runs  through  them  with  a  power  and 
lieauty  worthy  of  attention  for  themselves.  Wc  give  a  few 
sjMfcimcna : — 

'Nothing  that  prDCGeded  from  her  pen  con  hu  coui[iEred  to  herself. 
Bmperior  in  miud  tu  her  moRt  fame<l  writings,  and  in  heart  to  her 
HHMt  geDorouD  actions,  her  soul  was  a  fucuB  of  wanuth  and  light,  uf 
wliich  the  soattorcd  rays  exhibit  but  fooblo  emanations.  .  .  .  Witli 
her  aU  came  from  the  huart,  even  her  thought  Tha  atudy  of  Mudamo 
de  StAol's  obaractcr  ia  so  much  the  mure  tutcrestiug  at)  it  is,  &o  to  say, 
A  Study  of  onr  common  nature  magnified.  All  woe  original  with  her, 
oothiug  "  hizorro."  Her  uaturo  had  had  no  foreign  atamp  impressed 
on  it    Her  very  oducatiun  hod  loft  no  profooud  traces.    She  shared 
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nil  emotions,  uudorstood  all  enthnsinsms,  appreheodcd  ftU  pointe  of 
viow.  .  .  .  Her  chann  niLS  irresistible  ;  ttho  astoniBhcd  at  first,  Lat  cooQ 
captivated.  There  trui  in  bur  m  mudi  trutli,  love,  aiid  gteatneas.  The 
heavLDly  spark  was  so  ardout  in  her  eoiil,  so  litminoQS  in  hor  luiud, 
that  ono  seemed  to  obey  the  noblest  iostiDcts  in  loving  hor.  The  pro- 
digiouH  emotion,  the  passion  revealed  in  her  writiugH,  cuuld  not  ha 
slnkcd  in  the  destiny  nppniutcd  to  her.  Hur  Roul,'if  [  mny  so  exprew 
myself,  W!x&  more  alive  than  thiit  of  liur  fellow-creatures.  She  lovej, 
Iicrceivcd  and  thuuglit  more  tbnn*others,  she  wu  capable  both  uf  mc 
dovutiou  and  niont  aetion,  Bomctitnos  of  moro  enjoyment ;  but,  on 
other  Imud,  bIio  sufibrcd  with  greater  BeT6rity,and  the  intensity  of  Let 
grief  was  torrible.  Too  acute  in  its  [tains,  life  n-ns  too  monotonous  in 
Its  pleasures ;  itnd  that  beautiful  proof  uf  the  immortality  of  iLo  soal — 
the  disparity  between  our  desires  and  our  lot — assumed,  as  one  stodiod 
Madame  de  Sta<>l,  fresh  ovidenoe.  She  gavu  one  the  impression  of  a 
liiebor  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  superiority  of  Madame  do  StaJSl  was 
indubitably  a  great  natural  phcuomenon,  rather  than  the  result  of 
labour  or  circumstances.' 

This  tribute,  onn  nf  the  noblest  eulo^es  ever  passed  on  man 
or  womanf  throws  a  further  light  on  the  passionate  love  she  bore 
her  father,  and  on  its  elevating  effect  on  her  character.  This 
love  may  even  be  said  to  have  been  a  necessity  in  her  life ;  for 
a  being  ao  constituted  could  only  receive  the  highest  education — 
first  through  her  atTections,  and  secondly  through  the  sorrows 
in«*parablc  from  them. 

After  this  catalogue  uf  merits,  it  may  justly  be  asked  what 
were  *  les  defauts  des  qualitcs  *  ?  and  doubtless  there  was  one 
defect  too  much  attested  by  numerous  contemporary  anecdotes 
to  be  held  in  doubt — namely,  the  defect  of  vanity.  Hut  vanitv, 
*  insatiate  cormorant,'  has  Proteus  forms  (one  may  almost  snv 
of  it,  *  Qnot  homines,  tot  vanitates*)  compatible  with  intellecl 
of  the  highest  order,  but  never  with  true  greatness — of  terrible 
capacity  for  misery  or  happiness,  but  both  based  on  littleness 
of  mind.  Kspecially  docs  she  delight  herself  among  the  sans 
of  literature.  We  know  the  malicious  vanity  of  Voltaire,  the 
morbid  and  irritable  vanity  of  Uousseau,  the  pompuus  and 
jealous  vanity  of  Chateaubriand,  the  overbearing  and  grandiose 
vanity  uf  Gbthc;  in  the  great  German  poet's  case  the  secret  of  the 
strange  mediocrities  and  inanities  of  some  of  his  works,  which 
made  him,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  discTcct  and  gentle  words,  *■  le 
plus  insouciant  des  hommes,  parce  qu'il  est  sur  de  son  public/ 
All  these  varieties  of  the  same  ignoble  thing  may  be  traced  in 
the  works  of  these  men  as  clearly  as  they  were  known  in  their 
manners.  But  what  form  of  vanity,  we  ask,  is  found  in  Madame 
de  Stael's  works  ?     Neither  that  of  malice,  nor  morbidness,  nor 
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Oousy  of  others,  nor  the  carelessness  of  overweening  self-esteem. 

le  is  even  singularly  devoid  of  that  parade  of  style  which  per- 

ides  a  large  amount  of  French  literature,  both  of  her  time  and 

tmrs.     Her  style  docs  not  attract  attention  to  itstlf,  far  less  to 

^^erself.     Her  thought  is  her  style.     If  it  be  true  that  *  le  style 

^K'est  I'hommc'  (or  'la  femme'),  then  it  would  be  <lifficuU  to  find 

^K  mind  at  once  clearer,  profoundcr,  and  simpler,  and  therefore 

^Bess  accessible  to  the  delusions  of  vanity.     Nor  can  wc  attribute 

to  bcr    a    vanity  of   personal    charms.     She  had  superb  eyes, 

beautiful  hands,  white  arms,  and  a  fine  person  ;  and  she  would 

not  have  been  woman  bad  she  nut  made  the  most  of  those  gifts ; 

bat  no  one  knew  better   than  herself  that   l>eauty  in  the   usual 

<ease  had  been  denied  her.     The  form  of  vanity  mentioned  by 

lame  Xccker  dc  Saussure  was  almost  inseparable  from  the 

mess  of  her  character.     She  knew   her  own  greatness,  and 

Imitted  it,  as  she  did  that  of  others.     She  had  a  bonhomie  and 

iveiv  which  made  her  repeat  the  compliments  and  prai&es  she 

rived  with   alt   the  simplicity   and    enjoyment    of    a   child. 

'But  this  is  not  the  vanity  which  was  usually  attributed  to  her. 

Here  we  come  again   to  that  question  of  national  differences  of 

DMaoing  which   has  met  us  before.     Out  of    French  society, 

id  on  first  acquaintance,  she  was  felt  to  be  an  ovcrpoweriog 

roman,  bent  on  effect  and  display,  and  with  a  confidence  of 

inner  which  received  another  name.     The  following  anecdote 

tnn    Madame   Sophie    Gayc'a    iSaloM    c6lchres   will    illustrate 

rlint    the    Englishwoman,    but   not   the  Frenchwoman,  would 

lignate  as  vanity. 

During  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allied  troops  in  1815, 

Madame  de  Staill  prided   herself  on   attracting  the  Duke  of 

Wellington    to   her  salon,   and    awaited    his   first    visit   with 

impatience.     As  the  great  Captain   entered   her  nwrns  with  his 

usual   simplicity  of  manner,  she  exclaime<l,  '  II  porte  la  gloire 

comme    si    ce    n'etoit    rien,'    observing    aside,  '  II   faut    avouer 

pourtant  que  jamais  la  nature  a  fait  un  grand  hommc  a  si  peu 

de  frais.'     Then,  preparing  herself  to  converse  with  him,  she 

asked  the  Duke  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Lard  Chancellor 

of  England  addressed  the  Sovereign  on  his  knees.     '  Cest  *Tai,' 

said   the    Duke.     'Mais,   comment  fait-il  ? ' — '  U    lui   parle  U 

B      gcnonx,  vous  dis-Je,'— *Mais,  comment?'  she  repeated.     *  Vous 

^He  voulez  done/  rejoined  Wellington,  and  threw  himself  un  his 

pOcnees   at   her  feet.     '  Je   veux  que   tout   le   mondc    le   voic,' 

exclaimed  the  lady,  radiant  with  triumph.     It  does  not  appear 

Iial  this   scene  was  looked   upon  as   a  piece  of  effect  by  the 
yslnnders,  for  the  narrator  gives  the  anecdote  without  a  remark. 
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hut  it  would  hnrrlty  have  escaped  criticism  on  the  put  of  an 
English  lady. 

Wc  are  bound,  bowever,  constantly  to  remind  onnelves  aad 
others,  that  this  was  not  only  an  exceptional  woman  in  an 
exceptional  period  of  society,  but  in  a  sorietv  as  much  fitted 
for  her  element  as  the  nir  (or  her  hmgs.  Her  vocation  was  the 
expression  of  tboim;ht  and  feeling;  her  need  was  the  expansion 
of  her  own  mind,  especially  in  the  form  of  speech.  She  talked 
as  a  bird  sings.  Unless  wc  ^prant  this,  wc  have  no  com- 
prehension of  her.  The  human  necessity  for  speech  is  but 
a  relative  term  ;  some  people  neither  want  it  nor  use  it  more 
than  they  can  help.  They  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  Ie»« 
exceptional  than  the  woman  who  needed  it  and  use<i  it  as  never 
woman  did  before.  Nor  did  speech  always  suflice  her  ;  her 
love  of  acting  was  another  vent  for  the  high  pressure  of  feeltng^ 
within  her.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  she  had  remained  unmolested 
in  her  Paris  salon,  whether  she  would  have  written  as  she  did. 
Her  writing  was  a  power,  but  not  a  need.  These  consideratinnc 
also  apply  to  the  indifTercnce  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  of 
which  she  is  accused ;  but  such  comparative  indifference  was 
only  consistent  with  a  mind  which  fed,  not  upon  Nature,  nor 
even  upon  Art,  but  upon  the  minds  of  others,  and  upon  great 
moral  and  political  questions.  She  said  of  herself.  *  I  am  not  of  a 
coiiteni  pi  alive  nature  * — that  nature  which  expresses  itself  silently 
through  the  pencil  or  the  j>eu.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  description  of  natural  beauties  in  her  works,  except  those 
imbued  with  classic  associations.  Still,  it  was  only  the  play- 
ful exaggeration  of  a  deep  sentiment  under  circumstances  of 
*  mal  du  pays*  that  made  her  declare  her  preference  for  the 
gutter  that  ran  throujjh  the  centre  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  to  all 
the  waters  of  Lake  I>emnn.     But  to  return  to  her  yuutb. 

After  the  first  protest  of  her  young  powers  against  the  undut* 
pressure  of  a  jiedaatic  system,  the  course  of  Mademoiselle  N'ecker 
ran  amooth.  At  fifteen  she  had  attained  the  intellectual  ripeness 
of  twenty-five.  She  already  took  part  in  the  portraits,  cha- 
ractcrs,  and  *  clogcs.'  which  were  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day : 
her  produiiiniis  in  this  line  were  sent  by  (trimm  to  his  various 
royal  correspondents,  including  a  drama  she  wrote  in  her 
twelfth  year,  which  was  acted  by  her  and  her  voung  com- 
panions in  the  drawing-room  of  St.  Oaen,  and  brought 
Alarmontcl  to  tears.  By  fifteen  years  of  age  she  had  mastered 
some  of  the  profoondest  works  in  the  Fruach  Innjruagr,  bad 
made  extracts  from  JJ'JCfpn't  dcf  Lofs.  hat!  commented  on  tliem 
with  precocious  acuteness,  and  had  been  reqm^ted  by  the  Abbe 
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iUroal  to  coDtribute  to  bis  Hhtoire  phUotophique  an  es»y 
an  ibc  RcrocatioD  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  U  is  the  leas  wonder, 
lacndoHP,  that,  with  her  ardent  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
twr  (other,  we  should  find  her  addressing;  him  an  anonymous 
IcOer  Upon  his  celebrated  Comptc  rettduy  and  as  little  wonder  that 
kp  recognized  her  mind  and  band  in  it.  Everything  at  this 
lim*  mtniatared  tn  tliat  intense  sensibility,  which  entered  into 
aJI  she  thought  and  did.  Like  Si.  Francis,  she  had  the  fatal 
pit  of  teaiB — fatal  because  predestin«I  to  be  developed  ;  the 
poiaes  of  her  parents  brought  them — the  sight  of  celebrated 
penoos  made  her  hcrart  beat,  it  was  natural  that  such  a  fre&h 
tjipirition  uf  youth  and  power,  destined  to  lend  a  new  set  of 
idew,  should  produm  a  sensation  in  the  stereotyped  world 
nf  B  decrepit  court  circle.  The  women  of  fashion  watched  every 
i^iportunity  to  criticise  her ;  the  slightest  dcllectiou  from  the 
pmcribed  etiquette,  especially  in  the  number  and  depth  of 
curtsies  and  the  details  of  dress,  condemned  her.  On  paring 
I  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Queen's  favourite,  Mad.ime  de 
Polignac,  had  she  not  left  her  bonnet  in  the  carriage?  Xo 
Ofte  enjoyed  such  stories  more  than  the  young  culprit  herself, 
or  told  them  with  more  zest. 

The  time  approached  for  Mademoiselle  Necker  to  be  given  in 
asniage,  an  event  for  which  the  ncgociatlons  had  been  going 
00  rvrr  since  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  with  no  less 
s  power  than  the  crown  of  Sweden.  It  was  not  among  the 
empty  and  arrogant  noblesse  of  France  that  the  daughter  of  the 
'Gripp^Sfm  Gencvois,'  as  Mirabeuu  called  him,  could  expect  a 
hubaiul,  or  Neckor  desire  a  snn-in>law.  His  ofBcial  ranli,  the 
krge  fortune  to  which  she  was  heiress,  and  her  own  distinguished 
•uiitios,  demandetl  a  man  who  could  place  her  in  a  high  social 
positJtFn,  who  should  not  separate  her  from  her  parents,  and  who 
was  a  Protestant.  These  conditions  were  found  in  n  Baron  dc 
Stael-Hol stein,  attach/  lo  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  Pari.s. 

There  is  evidence  that  Count  Fersen,  the  correspondent  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  arranger  of  the  flight  to  Varennrs, 
h:ul  also  hoped  to  win  her  hand.  He  was  younger  than  M.  dc 
Sta^l,  and  singularly  baiidsumc ;  and  we  now  know  also  for 
certain,  though  with  no  small  surprise,  through  the  letters  Irom 
the  archives  of  Coppt^t,  that  there  was  another  extraordinary' 
suitor  for  her  hand — no  less  a  man  than  Pitt  himself.  The 
Nrckrr  trio  met  him  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  178H,  Mademoiselle  Ncckcr  Wing  then  seventeen. 
This  union  promised  all  the  parents  could  desire,  and  the 
mother  especially  set  her  heart  on  bringing  it  to  pass :  and  in 
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a  letter  a  year  later^  wbcn  she  tliougbt  herself  dying,  she  thus 
reproaches  her  daughter  for  resisting  tht.'ir  wishes : — 

*  It  was  my  dosiro  that  yon  shonld  marry  Mr.  Pitt.  T  shonld 
have  wiahed  to  place  yoa  in  tbb  arms  of  a  huKbaud  of  great  marlt, 
to  whom  I  could  haro  ooufided  the  oaro  of  your  poor  faihor,  and  who 
wonld  have  felt  tho  value  of  the  trust  But  yon  have  refused  to  gtre 
me  this  satisfactiou.* 

The  imagiaation  fails  to  conceive  the  strange  anomalies  of 
such  a  marriage  ;  the  part  which  the  lady  would  have  played 
by  the  aide  of  a  man  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  her  in  opinions 
and  habits  of  thought.  Her  greatest  enemy's  greatest  encmv, 
it  is  true,  and  the  Meaven-born  Minister  of  the  Cf)antry  she 
hoaoured,  and  in  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revola* 
tion  she  delighted  in  foreseeing  *  la  I'rance  future,'  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  bitter  opponent  of  Republican  as  well  as  reTolu> 
tionary  doctrines,  and  the  implacable  foe  of  the  France  she 
loved  for  better  and  for  worse.  But  she  was  sparecl  such  a  con- 
flict of  passions ;  her  instincts  came  to  her  rescue,  and  the 
invincible  repugnance  of  the  young  lady  vetoed  the  project. 

The  negt>ciations  with  M.  de  Stael,  therefore,  proceeded.  Sa 
such  could  be  conducted  without  intrigue,  and  no  intrigue 
without  women.  In  1842,  the  correspondence  and  documents 
bequeathed  by  Oustavus  III.  to  the  University  of  Upsala,  on 
condition  of  not  being  opened  for  6fty  years,  came  to  light. 
They  included  letters  to  the  genial  King  from  Madame  dc 
BoulHcrs,  and  other  great  ladies  in  I'aris,  with  whom  *  le  petit 
Stael  *  was  popular,  and  one  of  the  topics  was  his  projecte<l 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Necker.  It  depended  on  His 
Majesty's  consent  to  raise  the  Baron  to  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
which  he  subscqueDtly  did,  to  render  so  advantngc-t)U3  a  j/artt 
possible.  The  fetters  of  .Madame  de  BouOIers,  a  medisantf  of 
the  true  Court  type,  were  by  nn  means  complimentary  to  a 
young  lady  who  not  only  talked  over-much  for  a  *jeune  demoi- 
selle,' but  was  listened  to,  and  moreover  held  very  independent 
opiuions,  to  say  nothing  of  a  trick  of  leaving  ber  bonnet  in 
coaches. 

*  She  has  an  assumDOO  which  I  have  never  seen  at  her  ago,  or  in 
Miy  position  of  lifo.  She  argnos  at  roodom  upon  everything,  and 
though  slic  has  sonio  clovomesa,  one  might  reckon  up  &vo-and-tweotf 
ahsorditioa  in  all  she  says  against  nno  thtog  worth  hearing.  The 
parliaauB  uf  her  father  extol  her  to  tho  skiee ;  his  oncmica  pick  a 
thousand  holes.' 

GustavuB  had  the  opportunity*  of  judging  for  himself  after 
her  mairiage,  which  took  place  in  1786,  when  the  young  laily, 
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bf  his  wUb,  became  his  reporter  of  all  news  from  Paris,  under 
tix  title  of  *  Kulletins  de  nouvelles.' 

Jt  was    evitlent   that   this   was   a   more  *  mariage  de  cnnve- 
naoctf,'  and  it  may  create  astonishracnt  that  a  woman  of  such 

»ifl()rpcndciice  of  mind  should,  in  an  imj>rirtant  a  matter,  have 
Jiillfiwcfl,  unresisting^,  the  artificial  rules  of  French  society. 
Bat,  howoTor  independent  in  her  modes  of  thought,  Madame 
de  Stael  was  not  the  woman  to  throw  off  the  customs  of  the 
polite  w-orh).  She  stood  upon  its  topmost  steps — a  great  laily — 
Wrming  with  thoughts  of  popular  freedom  and  constitutional 
vemment,  bat  with  no  ideas  uf  se]f-cmancipaliun  from  the 
loms  around  her.  Parents  arranged  these  things  for  their 
ilflren's  good,  and  no  cliild  had  a  better  father  than  she  ;  still, 
lOugh  no  hint  appears  in  her  published  works  or  letters  that 
be  regrctteil  her  uwn  lot,  she  implies  it  by  bcr  determination 
her  only  daughter  should  select  fur  herself.  *  Je  la  fX}D- 
baindrai,'  she  said,  by  a  happy  paradox,  *  a  faire  un  mariage 
d'inclination.' 
^K  M.  de  Stai"!  was  a  jwor  siH-cinien  of  humanity.  Neverthe- 
^Bms,  the  salon  of  the  young  ambassadress  was  the  most  brilliant 
hi  Paris,  and  he  fulfilled  the  prescribed  conditions  of  a  husband 
on  these  occasions,  being  either  'poli,  nul,  ou  absent.*  After 
the  execution  of  Louis  aVI.,  and   the  unrepresented  interval 

Ehich  ensued,  he  was  the  only  ambassador,  accredited  to  the 
rench  Republic  by  a  foreign  power,  and  in  this  position  he 
xa»ioned  the  Convention  some  embarrassment  as  to  what  to 
J  with  him.  Determined  not  to  err  by  any  lack  of  respect, 
ihcy  assigned  him,  at  their  deliberations,  a  *  fauteuil'  opposite 
^^e  President,  and  the  privilege  of  speaking,  seated.  Here  he 
^Krmvcly  took  his  place,  day  after  day,  receiving  with  like  stolidity 
^Hie  must  flowery  compliments  or  the  grossest  insults — the  last, 
^^11  one  occasion,  l>eing  directed  against  his  own  wife.  This 
residence  in  Paris,  and  the  protection  of  the  ambassadorial  flag, 
enabled  her,  from  the  commencement  of  the  lievolution,  to  take 
a  part  which  was  equally  an  important  chapter  in  her  life,  and 
an  index  of  her  character.  So  close  did  she  view  the  excesses, 
so  near  did  she  approach  the  frightful  eddy,  that  the  fact  that 
slip  was  not  sucked  into  it  was  a  marvel.  To  redress,  protect, 
and  save,  now  l>ecame  her  absorbing  aim,  in  which  her  position, 
her  youth,  and  her  eloquence,  were  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Not 
only  her  husband's  place  in  the  Convention,  but  her  own 
opinions  and  her  father's,  brought  her  into  contact  with  some  of 
thp  most  notorious  '  Men  of  the  People,'  who  were  flattered  by 
admission  to  her  salon,  and  whom  she  turned,  with  a  woman's 
ready  wit,  into  tools  for  the  rccal  of  the  banished,  or  the  rescue 
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of  tbi'  proscribcil.  Slie  persuaded  Baims  tii  rccal  Talleyi 
from  America.  She  fliitteird  the  literary  vanity*  of  M.inuel, 
Prociireur  of  tbe  Couimune,  who  ba<l  written  a  poor  Preface  to 
Mirabcau's  Letters,  and  obtained  tbe  release  of  the  Comte  de 
Jaubert  from  the  Abktve.  She  saved  tbe  Comte  dc  Narboime, 
Matbieu  dc  Montmorency,  and  yoang  On  Chayala;  tier 
eloquence  and  her  *  plaisanteries  '  diverte<l  even  tlie  domiciliary 
visiis  of  ruflians  from  their  prey,  then  under  ber  very  roof.  T» 
further  these  objects  she  went  forth  in  the  evening,  on  foot>  to 
risil  friends  in  the  obscure  places  where  they  were  hidden.  She 
even  delayed  her  own  escape,  remaining  alone  with  her  scr^'ants 
in  tbe  Legation,  and  then  plannril  it  so  as  to  accomplish  tbe 
escape  of  the  Abb^  dc  Montesquiou,  in  which  purpose  slie  was 
near  meeting  tbe  same  fate  that  bcfel  the  Priucesse  de  Lamballe 
only  one  day  later.  Thinking  that  tlie  e<jai{>agc  of  an  nmbussador 
would  be  a  protection,  she  committed  the  mistake  of  starting 
from  ber  hotel  in  a  carriage  and  six,  with  ber  servants  in  full 
livery.  The  ]M»orest  cal&che  would  have  been  securer.  As  was 
tbe  case  with  the  Knglishmen  in  ITtJ^,  endeavouring  to  leave 
Paris,  whose  story  wc  have  lately  read,  the  greater  the  pimp,  the 
greater  the  danger.'  The  horses  had  scarce  taken  a  step,  when 
she  WHS  surrounded  by  a  furious  mob,  who  seized  the  postillions, 
and  ordered  her  to  the  Asscmblce  uf  the  Quartier  SU  Germain. 
There  she  was  denounced  as  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  favoor 
the  enemies  of  the  Government,  and,  with  a  gendarme  placed 
over  her  inside  the  coach,  she  was  remanded  to  the  llulel  dc 
Ville.  Three  hours  were  spent  in  forcing  the  carriage  thrtiugh 
one  continue<l  tumult.  Far  less  time  than  that,  according  to  all 
accounts,  sufficed  to  subjugate  most  people  who  came  ui^er  the 
spell  of  ber  voice,  and  before  she  reached  the  Motel  dc  VUte 
she  Itad  won  over  tbe  grudanne  to  ber  cause.  As  she  ascended 
tbe  steps  of  the  edifice,  under  an  arch  of  pikes,  a  rutfian  thrust 
his  pike  at  her  ;  her  gendarme  threw  it  up  with  bis  sabre,  and 
protected  her.  *  Si  j'etnls  tombee,  c'eu  etail  fail  de  ma  vie,  car 
il  est  dc  la  nature  du  peuplc  de  resjtecter  ce  qui  est  encore  debout, 
mais  quand  la  victirac  est  doja  frappee,  il  rachei'e.'  At  length 
she  found  herself  in  tbe  great  hall,  in  the  presence  of  Robes- 
pierre. Her  rank  and  her  eloquence  would  liave  availed  her  little, 
nhen  suildenly  Manuel  appeared,  and  plwlgeii  himself  to  be 
responsible  for  ber.  Meanwhile  her  coach  would  have  been 
pillaged,  but  a  large  man  in  the  dress  of  the  National  Guard 
had  mounted  the  box,  and  there  for  two  hours  defendin]  ber 
luggage.       It    was    no    less   a    rufiian    than    the    huge    brewer* 
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Santene,  Her  father's  good  deeds  had  here  followed  ber.  He 
hnd  witnessed  Neckers  distribution  of  corn  to  the  jwor  of 
Sl  Antoinc  in  the  tliuc  ol  scorcitv,  aud  he  thus  requited  the 
act  tu  his  daughter. 

But  for  Madame  do  Stael'e  testimony^  wc  should  hardly  have 
known  a  remarkable  lact  belougiag  to  the  early  years  of  the 
[Kevolullon,    nor,    but    (or   her   explanation,    should    we    have 
comprehended    it.     She    is    a  witness  that  society,   and    what 
she  calls  M*art  de  parler,'   never   was  at  once  so   brilliant,  so 
esmcst,  and  so  solid,  as  from  1788  to  1791.    These  years,  when 
jpoliticnl  affairs  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes,  saw 
|«  rigour  of  liberty  aud  thought,  aud  the  grace  of  the  *  ancicn 
Inigiiue,'  united  in  the  same  individuals.    Those  also  who,  In  the 
suicidal  srpararion  of  classes,  never  met  in  the  same  salon  before, 
met  now.     Distinguished  men  of  the  Ticrs-Etat  were  seen  in 
eager  convi-rsatioii  with  members  of  the  noblesse;  the  latter,  for 
the  first  time,  relying  more  on  their  merits  as  men  than  on  their 
artificial  privileges  as  a  caste.    Much  of  this  admirable  tone  was 
owing  to  French  women,  always  sharers  in  political  interests, 
and  who  now  eiLerciscd  a  peculiar  art  in  directing  such  con- 
versation.      This    happy    episode    was    necessarily    short-lived. 
Things    became    too    grave    for    its  continuance.     The   hostile 
I  forces,  which  met  in  peaceful  parley,  stood  as  on  a  frontier  too 
narrow  for  them  to  hold,  and  with  nu  possibility  of  hailing. 
The  flood  was  at  hand  which  was  to  sweep  all  away. 

After  this  scene  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris  was  no  safe 
place  for  Madame  de  Stael.  Her  Hepublican  friends  served  her 
lo  the  last;  Manuel  prepare<l  her  a  passport,  :in<l  Tallien  es- 
oorted  her  beyond  the  barrier.  Many  proscribed  individuals 
still  remained  concealed  in  tbe  Swedish  Legation.  She  obtained 
Tallicn's  promise  not  to  betray  them,  and  be  kept  it.  The 
vices  and  j^assions  of  such  men  were  strong,  but  their  few 
mnrits  were  the  same. 

Coppet  now  became  the  asylum  of  many  a  compromised  man 
from  the  guillotine.     Swedish  names  inserted  in  their 
jpassports  saved  them  from  the  scafibld,  which  awaited  many  a 
^refugee  on  the  French  frontier.    Yet  even  in  her  father's  chateau, 
crowded  with  the  friends  she  had  saved,  she  watched  over  those 
still  left  in  the  gulf.     She  organized  a  regular  system  of  inter- 
I  change  of  dresses  and  passports.     She  knew  sale  asylum.H  and 
circuitous  routes,  and  sent  faithful  guides  to  lead  those  escaping 
through  France.     Ja«|ucs  Treboux,  a  strong  and  devoted  ser- 
vant, was   her  chief  agent   in   these  heroic  sen-Ices.     He  was 
familiar  with  the  Jura  passes,  and  conveyed  many  a  prnscribeil 
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them  to  Coppet,  and 


mcssnge  of  comroH 


mon  ncross 

frnm  Coppet  back  again  to  Paris. 

Earlv  ill  171)3,  Matlamu  dc  Staiil  visited  England  for  the  Hrst 
time.  Her  writings  give  no  clue  to  the  immediate  motive  for 
this  JDurno}'.  She  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunitv,  when 
the  death  of  Gustavus  III.  had  susjiended  the  duties  of  M.  de 
Slact,  who  wailrd  for  commands  in  Holland,  to  visit  the  country 
to  which,  throughout  her  life,  she  vowed  the  strongest  admire* 
tion,  and  which  now  gave  shelter  to  manv  of  her  nearest  friemts. 
A  bouse  called  Junii>er  Hall,  in  Surrey/  was  taken  bv  bcr, 
where  she  collected  a  distinguished  i'rench  society,  male  and 
female,  around  her,  several  of  whom  owed  their  lives  to  her 
exertions.  'J'ullcyrand,  who  was  then  in  l^ngland,  frequently 
joined  them.  Juniper  Hall  was  near  Xorbury  Park,  where 
Fanny  Bumcy's  sister,  Mrs.  Philips,  lived  ;  anil  I-'anny  herself 
was  thus  thrown  into  the  society  of  these  <ltstinguisUed 
foreigners,  and  indeed  found  her  husband,  General  J^'ArbUy, 
among  them.  The  deep  lanes  of  Surrey  echoed  to  conversation 
such  as,  Macaulay  says,  Fanny  had  never  heard  before.  'J'Ueir 
society  had  alt  the  piquancy  of  the  most  interesting  romance — 
wit  and  culture— high  rank,  and  great  misfortunes.  Louis  X\'I. 
had  lately  been  guillotined,  most  of  the  brilliant  coterie  bad  lost 
relations  by  tlie  same  form  of  death,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
without  money.  For  though  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  dc 
Narbonne  possessed  wealth,  there  was  didiculty  in  ciMninanding 
at.  'i"he  consequence  was  that,  though  their  gaiety  never  flagged, 
only  one  chariot  could  be  affonled  for  the  whole  party — 
Talleyrand  and  M.  de  Narbonne  taking  turns  to  sit  in  the  rumble. 
And  among  the  numerous  anecdotes  attesting  the  ingredients 
indispensable  to  French  happiness  at  that  time,  none  is  more 
convincing  than  that  which  describes  the  removal  of  the  glass 
from  the  ba(k  of  the  carriage,  so  that  the  occupant  of  the 
rumble  could  keep  up  conversation  with  those  within.  .Miss 
Buniey  dwells  on  Madame  de  Stael  as  the  soul  of  this  dis- 
tinguished party,  ami  compares  her  to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  rivacitr 
and  readiness  ;  and  the  comparison  might  have  been  worse. 
Aladame  de  Stael,  on  returning  to  France,  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  her;  but  Miss  IJurnoy  was  not  worthy  of  her 
privileges.  On  coming  to  Paris  later,  she  showed  her  true 
colours  by  avoiding  the  noble  lady  who  was  then  the  object  of 
Buonaparte's  growing  jealousy. 


*  JoQiprr  HbII  bUll  ciist»— ■  lugo  krtck  botue,  with  6tid  cedars,  under 
Dos  Hill,  near  Dvldtxg. 
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It  was  the  proud  but  trving  lot  of  Necker  and  his  daughter, 
to  stand  la  that  midway  position  in  French  pulitics  which  alone 
Mluiittcd  of  justice  to  all  parties,  hut  of  an  entirely  right  appre- 
I  elation  perhaps  from  none.  To  the  Aristocrats  they  were  the 
Ifriends  of  the  Revolution;  to  the  Jacobins  they  were  the  par- 
tisans and  defenders  of  the  King  and  (^ucen.  A'ccker  had 
oflcred  lo  defend  the  King,  and  had  written  his  *  Memoire 
iustificatif*  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  for  which  he  was  de- 
nounced and  his  name  inscrihed  on  the  list  of  *  emigres.' 
Madnme  dc  Stai'l  was  still  to  write  her  *  Defense  de  la  Heine,* 
and  to  plan  a  fresh  mode  of  escape  for  the  royal  family.  Of  all 
p«>ptr  in  the  world,  that  modern  phrase,  'the  courage  of  one's 
opinions,'  most  applied  to  her.  In  the  conflict  oi  personal 
iDlerest  and  patri<»tic  duty,  she  never  hesitated  an  instant  to 
take  that  noble  part,  of  which  she  reaped  .ill  the  suffering,  bat 
►  scarcely  the  glory.  Indeed,  but  for  the  Mmrduess'  she  endured 
for  her  principles,  it  Is  questionable  whether  the  world  would 
hare  seen  such  writings. 

Mailame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris,  where  her  husband  was 
reinstated,  and  where  the  RevoUitiou,  after  the  Terror,  might 
be  said  to  be  settling  on  its  Ices.  Then  was  the  time  to  have 
Mopped  the  fermentation,  and  rescued  the  nobler  elements  of 
hhe  nation.  The  Republic  once  established,  she  never  con- 
Irealcd  her  adherence  to  it  as  the  lesser  jwssible  evil.  A  rcstora- 
'tinn  of  Monarchy,  with  the  return  of  an  ignorant,  arrogant,  and 
exasperated  noblesse,  whose  only  conception  of  the  French 
1^^  people  was  as  that  of  rebellious  vassnls — the  thought  of  their 
^■levenges  and  retaliations,  or  of  a  deadlier  content  than  ever — 
^^  filled   her  w*itfa  apprehensions.     She  had  also   the  sagacity  to 

Krceivc,  and  as  early  as  1795  is  known  to  have  predicted,  thai 
ance   could    never   attain   to   a   Limited   Monarchy  without 
pasting  through  a  period  of  nuUtury  despotism.     The  twenty 
months'  administration  by  the  Directory,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  had  borne  fruits   of  remarkable  order.     The 
French    armies   were   victorious   abroad ;   the  province*   were 
delivered  from  l)andits  at  home;    the  press  was  set  free;  the 
elections    followed    ilmir    legal    course ;    and,    had    the    classes 
most  iletested — the  nublcs  and  the  priests — enjoyed   the   same^ 
guarantees    as    the    other    citizens,    France    might    have    been 
pronoonced  free. 
^_      The  relations  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were 
^Hnpeciolly  creditable    to   both.     The   best   generals   in    Europe 
^^punctiliously  obeyed  five  men  who  presided  in  a  small  room  at 
the    Luxembourg — three    of  whom    were    only    lawyers.     The 
ttriotism  for  which  so  much  had  been  sinned  and  suffered  was 

still 
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still  a  reality — what  else  gave  rictor^  after  rictorj  to  the  tagged 
levies  of  French  *■  citojens  *  ? — and  still  capable  of  noble  uses, 
and  of  a  great  fatiire.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  obstructed 
the  consolidation  of  a  firee  goveniinent,  and  its  reiy  successes 
opened  the  door  to  that  military  ambition,  which  again  led  to 
the  return  of  the  worst  form  of  absolute  goreniment.  ^Madame 
de  Stael  deeply  regretted  that  such  a  period  of  promise  was  not 
taken  at  its  tide.     She  says  in  her  *■  Considerations ' : — 

*  There  wu  still  time  to  divert  the  actirit^  of  the  French  into 
^l»*jmftl«  of  political  and  conunercial  interest  Till  then,  war  had 
been  r^arded  only  as  the  means  for  insuring  the  national  inde- 
pendence. The  army  believed  itself  appointed  only  to  m^int^m  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution.  Soldiers  did  not  torm  a  separate  order  in  the 
State.  Finally,  some  disinterested  enthusisan  still  existed  in  France, 
<m  which  the  public  welfare  could  have  been  based.* 

We  touch  now  on  the  events  which  coloured  more  or  less  the 
rest  of  her  life.  General  Buonaparte  was  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs,  *  and  the  reign  of  one  man  began  where  that  of  prin- 
ciples left  off.*  The  French  nation,  she  says,  were  so  tired  of  the 
oppressors  who  abused  the  name  of  Liberty,  and  of  the  oppressed 
who  regretted  the  reign  of  despotism,  that  the  confidence  and 
admiration  he  inspired,  as  a  certain  bulwark  of  order,  on 
which  Madame  de  Kemusat,  in  her  recently  published  joomals, 
dilates,  were  immediately  noted  by  Madame  de  Stael.  Buona- 
parte, she  tells  us,  was  understood  to  love  his  wife,  and  to  read 
Ossian — two  supposed  guarantees  for  the  gentleness  of  his 
heart  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  now  difficult  to  recal 
with  gravity. 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that  she  describes  her  first  acquaint 
ance  with  him  in  Paris ;  and  the  analysis  of  these  impressions 
is  so  masterly  that,  though  pretty  well  known  to  many  readers, 
we  may  be  excused  for  extracting  a  few  salient  lines.  He  was 
on  his  return  from  signing  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797), 
and  engaged  her  immediate  interest  by  expressing  his  regret  at 
having  failed,  on  his  way  through  Switzerland,  to  find  Necker 
at  Coppet.  Xevertheless,  a  strange  sensation  of  fear  came  over 
her.  He  was  possessed  of  no  political  power  then,  and  was 
indeed  not  in  favour  with  the  Directorb',  so  that  the  feeling  be 
inspired  was  solely  personal. 

*  I  had  seen  men  highly  worthy  of  respect ;  I  had  seen  also  men  of 
ferocious  natures.  Tbo  impression  prviditccd  on  me  by  Buonaparte 
recalled  neither.  .  .  .  Far  from  romoviug  my  mistrust,  the  ofteneor 
I  saw  him  the  more  he  intimidatcsl  me.  1  felt  indistinctly  that  no 
emotion  of  the  heart  would  iufluenM  him.  He  looks  on  a  human 
being  aa  a  iact  or  a  thing,  not  aa  a  foUow'^teatnra.  He  hatoa  as  little 
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u  be  lores;  Be  is  only  himself  for  himaelf  ("  II  n'^  a  que  luipour 
In") — tho  rest  of  inaokiiid  ore  bat  bo  many  cipliors.  .  .  .  Every 
timo  I  hoard  him  speak  I  was  sLnick  witli  lim  superiority ;  at  the 
sune  time  this  saperiority  has  no  analogy  mth  that  of  cultivated 
men,  formed  by  stuijy  and  by  society,  each  as  Eughiud  ami  Ftuuoe 
can  shoir.  Hin  convenmtion  fJiowcvd  rather  tho  tact  of  circumstances, 
IS  the  hnntHmon  haii  the  inNtiiict  of  his  proy.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
profooDd  irony  of  liis  mind,  wbtuh  uotliing  fine  or  groat — not  even 
liis  own  glory — can  escape :  fur  he  tlesjkigog  tho  nation  whose  snfi^ages 
In  aetke^  and  no  spark  of  entliusiasm  entera  into  hie  croTing  to 
Htonisli  the  hntoao  race.'  * 

Xo  other  verdict  was   possible.     The  most  remarkable  man 
sad  tlie  must  remarkable  woman  of  the  time  met  here.     No  two 
beings  more  opposite  in  character.     Hers,  one  of  the  warmest 
hearts   that  ever  beat  for  her  fellow-creatures  ;  his,  the  coldest 
that  ever  disregarded  the  woes  inflicted  on  mankind  by  insa- 
tiable ambition.     Well  matched  in  powers  of  discei-nmcnt,  but 
with  n<i  other  feeling  in  common  save  that  of  mutual  repulsion. 
The  generally  current  anecdote,  told  from  the  Emperor's  lips 
by  Las  Casas,  of  her  fishing  for  a  compliment   by  asking  him 
whom  he  considered  the  greatest  of  women,  and  his  coarse  and 
untrue  answer,  is  shown   by  Dr.  Stevens  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
fslMbood,     At  that  time — his  return  from  Italy — she  was  only 
known  by  her  short  ess-iv  on  Rousseau  and  by  a  few  pamphlets* 
'and  wonlt!   ha%"e  been  tbe  last  woman  to  look  upon  herself  as 
'baring  earned  any  title  to  greatness,    Tbe  concoction  may  have 
been  suggested  to  him   by  n  jMissiige  brtwrnrn  himself  and  the 
rharming  writer,  Madame  Sophie  Gave.    This  lady  w.is  a  friend 
of  Pauline  Borghese,  at  whose  house  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  she  met 
the  Emperor.     I^Ie  addressed  her  roughly,  *  Madame,  my  sister 
has  told  you  that  1  do  not  like  intellectual  women.' — *  Yes,  sire/ 
was  ber  reply^  *  but  I  did  not  believe  her.'    The  Emperor  looked 
^sorprisefl,  and  tried  again:  *  You  write,  do  you  not?     What 
ivc   you    produced    since   you    have    been  in   this    country?' 
*  Three  childnrn,  sire,'  was  the  curl  rej)ly.      He  asked  no  more. 

t  Another  anecdote,  given  by  Madame  de  Statll  in  her  '  Con- 
siderations,* belongs  to  the  same  category  : 
'I  saw  bim  one  day  approach  a  French  Udy  woU  known  for  her 
beauty,  hejr  intcUigt'iitiu,  and  the  vi\-acity  of  her  opinions.  He  placed 
}uniseLf  straight  before  hci',  like  the  stifTciit  of  German  geuerola,  and 
nid,  "  Madnmo,  I  don't  approve  of  women  meddling  in  polities.'* 
"Too  are  right,  General,"  she  replied,  "  but  in  a  country  where  their 
iwads  arc  cut  off,   it  is  but  uuturul  that  they  should  like  to  know 
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From  the  time  that  Madame  de  Stael  and  Buonaparte 
appeared  on  the  same  stage,  only  one  alternative  was  open  to 
her — cither  to  repress  all  political  utterance,  or  to  quit  the 
scene.  She  was  the  6rst  plainly  to  discern  in  him  what  all  the 
world  now  knows.  There  was  no  room  for  any  throne  beside 
hia,  and  his  treatment  of  her  epitomized,  on  a  small  scale,  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  Europe.  She  said  in  her  last  illness, 
*  J'ai  etc  toujours  la  meme,  vive  ou  triste.  J'ai  aime  Dieu,  mon 
pere  et  la  liberte.'  The  two  first  passions  were  hardly 
compatible  with  allegiance  to  Buonaparte,  but  the  last  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

The  contest  that  ensued  was  between  Power  and  Principle — 
unequal,  as  regarded  immediate  worldly  consequences,  from  the 
beginning — the  strength  of  a  despot's  will  against  a  noble 
woman's  convictions.  But,  though  there  was  not  a  lady  in  France 
to  whom  resistance  could  have  cost  so  much  suffering — though 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  consistency  and  self-respect,  the  slight- 
est flattery  of  him,  would  have  spared  her  years  of  misery — 
she  never  gave  in.  The  first  steps  of  this  drama  were  very 
striking.  After  alternate  summers  and  winters  passed  in  Coppet 
and  in  Paris,  she  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  very  18th  Bru- 
mairc  (7th  November,  1799)  which  had  witnessed  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Directory ;  her  old  friend  Barras  having 
quittcfl  Paris,  guarded  by  gendarmes,  as  she  entered  it.  The 
iirst  protest  against  this  arbitrary  act  proceeded  from  her  salon, 
which  was  the  centre,  as  she  was  the  soul,  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Republican  party— called  *  le  Ccrcle  Constitutionnel/  the 
party  which  hoped  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty  by  t^ol 
Parliamentary  measures.  All  the  best  intellects  of  the  day — 
men  of  letters,  foreign  ministers,  journalists,  returned  '  emigres,* 
lome  of  the  highest  minded  and  highest  in  rank  of  the  'anclen 
n%ime,*  and  even  Lucien  and  Joseph  Buonaparte — pressed 
into  her  rooms,  sure  to  hear  the  noblest  sentiments  in  the  fittest 
forms.  To  all,  her  eloqiience  was  irresistible  ;  but  to  those  who 
had  seats  in  the  Legislature  it  was  indispensable.  The  best 
siK>akrrs  wore  those  who  borrowed  most  fn>m  her.  Benjamin 
(  onstant  was  one  whose  opinions  especially  agreed  with  hers. 
He  consul(e<l  her  on  a  speech  he  proposctl  to  make  signalling 
*  I'cruvrc  dc  la  tyrannie.  Jc  I'v  encourageois  de  toute  la  force 
de  ma  conscirntx'.'  On  the  eve  of  the  day  that  was  to  hear  this 
speech  her  solon  was  full.  *  Benjamin  Constant  s*approche  de 
mui«  et  me  dit  tout  bas,  **  Voila !  votre  salon  rempli  de  personnes 
qui  vous  plaisent.  Si  je  parle  demain  il  sera  desert — pensez-y." 
*'  11  fnut  suivn*  sa  ctmviction,"  lui  n'pondis-je.*  She  adds  that 
had  she  foreseen  what  imva  this  dar  was  to  be  her  tot,  she  would 
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hardlj  have  had  the  courage  to  refuse  Coustant's  offer  to  forbear 
speaking.  Human  nature  was  much  the  same  then  as  now. 
On  the  daj  after  Constant  spoke,  she  expected  an  invited  party 
^-chiefly  friends  of  the  Government,  ny  five  o'clock  she  had 
receired  ten  notes  of  excuse.  The  first  did  not  alarm  her,  but 
ju  they  followed  iu  quick  succession  she  felt  that  the  die  was 
cast.  Foucbc,  the  Alinister  of  Police,  who  made  a  point  of 
doing  the  least  possible  liarm  rompaiible  with  the  evil  to  be 
attained,  now  asked  for  an  interview,  and  told  her  that  the  First 
Consul  suspectc<l  her  of  having  prompted  certain  parties  who 
had  spoken  in  the  Tribunal,  and,  in  particular,  M.  Constant.  She 
urged  that  he  was  far  too  able  a  man  to  need  the  promptings  of 
a  lady,  and,  in  return,  Fouche  advised  her  to  visit  the  country 
for  a  few  days.  The  success  of  her  first  important  work,  'Sur 
la  Litteratnre'  (published  in  1800),  refilled  her  salon  ;  but  from 
this  time  may  be  dated  that  relentless  feeling  on  Nap<jlcon's 
part,  which  eventually  culminated  in  her  formal  exile. 

It  is  time  to  dismiss  M.  de  Stael,  who  obviously  never 
played  any  important  part  in  ber  life,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  any  discord  between  them.  Tliey  had  three  children 
— >two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  ultimately  the  Duchesse 
de  Broglie,  who  was  born  in  1707.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  woman  who  wrote  the  exquisite  chapter  in 
*  L'AIIemagne,'  'L'Amour  dans  Ic  Mariagc,'  should  not  have 
keenly  missed  what  M.  de  Stai'l  was  incapable  of  bestowing. 
His  particular  To\e  appears  to  have  been  the  spending  of  her 
money,  till,  such  was  what  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  calls 
his  *  generosjte  im pre voy ante,'  as  t»i  tiblige  Madame  de  Staill 
to  separate  from  him,  and  to  place  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
under  her  father's  protection.  But  the  separation  was  not  for 
ing.  His  declining  health  recalled  her  to  bis  side,  and  he 
in  Switzerland,  attended  by  her,  in  May  1S02. 
The  society  that  gathered  round  her  at  Cop[X!t  during  her 
_fatheT^s  life,  and  even  in  exile  after  his  (leath,  offers  too 
lliant  a  picture  of  the  rank  she  held  and  the  space  shp 
"filled,  not  to  be  slightly  sketched.  Hod  a  Visitors'- book  been 
kept  there,  with  each  name  inscribed  by  the  visitor,  it  would 
iTe  been  one  of  ihe  greatest  of  literary  curiosities.  Bonstelten 
lys,  *  'J'here  is  more  intellect  displayed  in  Coppet  in  one  day, 
than  in  many  whole  countries  in  one  year.**  Frederica  13run, 
authoress  of  '  Lettres  sur  Geneve,'  writes,  'The  quintessence  ot 
the  best  company  is  found  in  her  mansion.  It  is  there  by 
the  law  of  affinity.*      Stendal  (Beyle),  writing  shortly   before 
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her  death,  says,  *  There  was  here,  <in  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman, 
last  autumn,  the  most  astonishing  reunion.  It  was  the  Stxtrs- 
Geneni)  of  European  opinion.  To  vny  e/es,  the  phenomenon 
rises  even  to  politieal  importance.  Had  it  continued,  all  the 
Academies  of  hurojje  would  have  paled  before  it.'  Her  varioos 
powers  and  attractions  were  typified  hy  her  friends,  and  they 
were  legion — all  diverse  in  lives,  characters,  ami  aims,  bttt 
finding  in  her  a  common  centre,  and  a  common  bond. 

A  long^  line  of  celebrities  passes  before  us,  in  enumerating^ 
only  some  uf  those  who  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  that 
chateau.  Not  bidden,  as  in  our  country  homes,  to  swell  *  a  dii- 
tinguisbed  party,"  but  welcomed  for  months  at  a  time — some  of 
them  quasi-restdents ;  a  court,  environing  a  (Jueen  ;  disciples, 
crowding  round  a  great  teacher ;  young  and  old,  basking  in  the 
friendship  of  a  noble  and  loving  woman,  who,  with  the  wand 
(roll  of  paper,  sprig  of  leaves,  paper-knife)  she  always  held, 
when  conversing,  in  her  beautiful  hand,  evoked  all  that  was  best 
and  greatest  in  each  of  them.  We  take  them  in  no  studied  order, 
BonsteCtcn,  the  Swiss  sage,  her  mother's  friend  and  her  own; 
Benjamin  Const'uit,  cynical  to  others,  but  gentle  to  her,  of 
whom  Chateaubriand  said  that  he  had  more  esprit  than  any  man 
in  France  since  Voltaire.  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  engi^^  at 
a  high  salary  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  daily  conversing  with 
herself;  to  whose  judgment  she  was  doubtless  much  indebted 
for  the  composition  of  her  *  Allemagne,'  and  whose  admiration 
for  her,  through  years  spent  in  her  huuschold,  knew  no 
limits.  Sismondi,  whose  cancer  was  in  great  measure  owing' 
to  her  encouragement,  who  wrote  part  of  his  'Italian 
Republics'  under  her  roof;  ami  who  said  of  her,  *She  is 
the  being  I  love  most.'  Count  Alatthieu  de  Moutuiorency, 
the  man  of  the  time  most  oireupied  with  thoughts  of  Heaven, 
who  endured  exile  for  his  friendship  for  her,  and  of  whom 
she  declared  that  two  days  of  his  company  were  worth  more 
than  all  Gennaoy  to  her.  Count  de  Sabron,  one  of  the  Grands 
Seigneurs  of  France,  abounding  in  wit,  who  sufTered  imprison- 
ment in  Vinconnes  for  his  friendship  for  her.  Madame  Reca- 
mier,  scarcely  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her 
goralness,  als<»  exiled  for  her  fidelity  to  Madame  de  Stael. 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  a  royal  hero,  and  Afadame  Reca- 
mier's  devoted  lover  and  suitor,  yet  not  so  faithful  to  her  as  was 
then  supposed/  Madame  Kriidner,  the  fervent  mystic,  and  friend 
of  Alexander  of  Russia.  Madame  Ncnker  de  Saussure,  her 
cousin  by  marriage,  and  daughter  of  the  great  Alpine  explorer, 
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only  second  to  herself  in  mind  and  power  of  writing.  Madame 
Lebron,  who  thore  painted  her  portrait  Frederica  Bnin — 
Etienne  Diunout  de  Nemours,  whom  she  had  saved  duriug  the 
Revolution — the  associate  of  Mirabcau  and  Bcntham.  Pictet  de 
Sergy,  lather  and  son — Prosper  Barante,  father  and  son.  Cuvier, 
the  great  naturalist — De  Gerando,  the  philosopher — Larretelle, 
the  historian,  whom  her  influence  had  released  Irom  prison — 
Camille  Jordan,  the  ^'oung  anti-Jacobin — LuUin  de  Chateau- 
A-ietuc,  known  b^'  a  beautiful  work  on  *  Italian  Agriculture' — 
Oehlenschlilgcr,  the  Danish  dramatist,  who  wrote  his  *  Correggio ' 
at  Coppet,  his  best  work,  though  founded  on  an  untrue  tale — 
KArl  Kitter.  the  geographer — Werner,  the  tragic  poet,  and  author 
of  'The  ■24th  of  Fcbruiiry  ' — Mathisson,  the  poet — Miiller,  the 
historian' — Overbeck,  the  artist.  English  names  also  uf  high 
distinction — Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy,  Byron,  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  Brougham,  Komitly,  and  many  others,  besides  a  host  of 
minor  litterateurs  and  tourists — French^  German,  and  American. 
Some  of  these,  like  Boustctten  sjid  Frederica  Brun,  watched 
and  studied  her  through  successive  stages  of  life — now  tending 
her  father,  now  teaching  her  children,  now  reading  aloud  to 
her  circle  the  gradually  growing  MS.  of  works  which  were 
to  astonish  the  world  ;  yet  all  agreeing  that  her  daily  talk 
mis  It  more  surprising  exhibition  of  power  than  anything  she 
pablished. 

As  to  these  conversations,  one  can  only  lament  that  there 
aras  no  \assau  Senior  to  rep<jrt  them.  Still,  if  the  words  and 
expressions  have  not  been  preserved,  the  effect  of  them  has 
been  vividly  described  in  two  instances  quoted  by  Dr.  Stevens, 
wbich  we  here  give.  Kurl  Hitter,  travelling  in  Switzerland, 
■m^s,  '  Her  hospitable  etiateau  stands  open  to  all  intelligent 
foreigners,  and  I  was  deeply  interestwl  to  visit  this  lady  and 
hct  guests,  so  ctlucated  and  so  rtluaiting.  Led  on  hy  Schlegol, 
we  came  (juickly  to  speak  of  (ierman  history,  art,  and  literature. 
We  went  to  table,  where  we  were  lively  enough,  and  witticisms, 
puns,  hons  motg  flew  right  and  loft.  She  prommnced  German  very 
well,  and  ciied  our  authors  readily.  Sho  conversed  also  in 
English  and  Italian,  and  quote*!  Latin  sometimes,  but  without 
aflectation.'  He  then  describes  an  argnment  undertaken  by 
Sismoodl  in  defence  of  a  preacher  they  had  recently  hoard, 
whose  di8€:ourse  was  more  didactic  than  religious.  Religion,  he 
contended,  must  be  subst-intially  morality,  otherwise  it  will  rest 
only  on  fooling,  and  produce  those  excesses  from  wliich  Europe 
bos  suficTcd  for  ages  so  many  evils : — 

'l^domo  do  Staul  roBpondcd  tu  tito  challenge,  and  her  inspiration,' 
oontinQes  Bitter,  *  lastod  nearly  an  hour.     Never  in  the  whiue  oourso 
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of  mj  life  baro  I  felt  more  nerrous  agiUtion ;  T  haJ  cmops  even  to 
cods  uf  uiy  fingers.  There  was  in  her  sontcUiing  of  that  power  which 
Alcibiados  attributes  in  the  Bouc^net  to  HocnUeB.'  ...  *  SiBmondi,' 
he  remarks, '  hod  bcon  very  utnplmtic  at  first,  bat  his  words  wore  lo 
hor  mind  like  tire  faUing  on  tinder.  She  attacked  hia  narrow  vxAxr 
of  religion'  (he  n-iu  a  disciple  of  Channing)  an  all  aides  with  orer- 
wholming  ari^meuts  and  examples.  .  .  .  The  snbjoct  was  so  entiroly 
congenial  to  her,  her  analysis  was  ao  clear,  her  illastrations  ao  lumi- 
nons,  her  positions  so  crowdud  with  ideas,  tliat  I  consider  this  OOD- 
veraatiim  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  my  life.  I  Itare  said 
that  8ho  appears  to  much  mure  advantage  in  oonvergation  than  in  her 
writings.     She  is  regal ,  qncenlj,  in  the  former."  • 

The  other  conversation  is  dcscribcti  by  young  Piciei  de 
Sergr,  who  n'as  taken  lo  Coppct  by  hia  father  in  1815,  b4 
an  intTo<Iuctinn  into  the  highest  moral  and  intcllectoal  lifr. 
Madame  de  Stael  found  time  to  devotp  a  few  words  to  the 
young  man.      Me  was  going  to  Germany: — 

'  I  congratulate  and  envy  you.*  she  said  :  '  I  have  scon  Germany 
only  in  her  prastration ;  you  will  see  her  erect.  With  what  intoreat 
will  thoee  young  heroes  inspire  you,  who,  baviug  quitted  their  studies 
to  deliver  their  country,  have  now  resumed  the  benches  they  Ieft»  and 
Tfwpenod  their  botiks  at  the  i>agQfl  where  they  closed  them  I  Bemember 
me  to  all  my  friends  thero ;  study  hard,  and  at  your  return  we  will 
compQga  together  a  fourth  volume  of  the  "  .Mlemagnc."  1 
toocMd  with  and  proud  of  those  words.  The  next  morning 
people  came  from  Geneva  in  time  for  breakfast  Among  uicm 
Domont  de  Nemonre.  His  fine  and  discreet  mind  had  a  jiccul 
attraction  for  Madame  dc  Staut.  The  break&st  hour  was,  as  is  wel 
known,  the  time  at  which  her  inkllect,  calm  and  rested,  displayed  itf 
fall  riches.  The  oonTorsation  was  about  the  Congri'ss  of  Vienna — 
then  one  of  the  great  European  events.  They  spoko  of  its  characters, 
its  labours,  and  its  fetes.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  alluaioD  was 
made  to  the  grand  tournaments  of  Uio  Middle  Ages.  Opposite  to  her 
Bat  the  young  Count  de  Woyna,  son  of  one  of  the  Grand  ICastcrs  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Stacl  extorted  from  him,  in  spita 
of  his  diffidence,  an  aoconnt  of  a  loumameat  at  the  Court.  She  then 
launched  into  one  of  her  remarkable  feats  of  colloquial  eloquence. 
It  was  a  magnificent  poom.  All  the  Middle  A^es,  witli  their  chivalry^ 
their  devotion,  their  mairellous  oharactehstics,  passed  before  toe 
enchanted  saanmbly.  Corinne  was  enttroly  henielf.  Inspired  henelf, 
she  electrifioil  the  coldest  of  the  ecmn'rc* :  the  forks  woru  motionk'ss 
in  their  hands;  every  ear  was  intent,  all  eyes  and  mouths  eagerly 
open.    Nobody  thought  any  longer  of  the  break&st.''' 

We  look  with  ruriosity  and  some  anxiety  to  her  character  as 
a  mother,  and  6nd  that  it  in  no  way  falls  short,  not  of  the  usual 
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standard,  which  would  be  small  praise,  but  of  the  standard  of 
tier  own  ^^catncss.  Her  daughter,  the  Ducbesse  de  Broglic,  has 
left  a  touching  record  ()f  her  earl^  recollections: — 

*  JIj  mother  KttiLched  great  importance  to  our  happiness  in  infancy, 
And  shared  oar  early  troubles.  From  the  ago  uf  six  years  wo 
disputed  who  shoQliI  be  most  lorod  by  hor  ;  an  intimate  oonversatiou 
witn  one  of  ua  excited  the  emidittion  of  the  ethers.  Some  of  her 
cuiTersatiuas  with  mo,  when  1  wok  twolvo  years  old,  wore  adapted  tu 
me  fts  if  we  were  equals,  and  iiot]iing  can  give  an  idea  of  tbo  joy 
I  oiperionced  in  these  cnnfidential  half-hour  contmnninga.  Her 
children  loved  her  passionately.  She  nerer  hod  a  governess  for  mc, 
but  gave  mo  Icasons  daily  in  her  times  of  greatest  troublo.  Tho 
development  of  onrmindit  was  such  a  ploaaura  to  her,  that  herlinppi- 
iiesa  in  it  was  our  chief  incentive  to  study.  She  endeavonred  to 
place  horvclf  as  early  as  possible  in  a  relation  of  equality  to  hor 
duldren.  She  would  say  to  them  that  she  not  only  noe<led  them  for 
her  affections,  but  ati  »  support  in  her  trials.  She  often  consulted  ua 
in  tbo  distresses  of  Iier  exile.  1  have  heard  her  say  to  Angnste, 
"  I  have  need  of  your  approbation."  Nothing  can  give  on  idea  of 
the  impression  produced  by  tho  union  of  dignity  and  confidence,  of 
feeling  and  reserve,  in  her  intimate  interconrse  with  her  children. 
NcTc-r  vras  there  a  mother  at  ouco  more  confidiug  and  more  imposing.' 

Lacretf^lle  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  high-soulcd 
irrepressible  woman  while  teaching  her  son  ; — 

*  I  saw  her  translate  Tacitns  with  hor  eldest  son  (laureate  of 
the  CoUt^o  of  Geneva),  and  frequently  her  genius  sparVled  in  her 

comments;  but  sometimes,  carried  away  with  iudignation,  she  seized 
the  arrows  thrown  by  tho  histarian  against  Tiberius,  and  directed 
tliem  against  the  First  Counul.* 

The  adinlrabli'  sense  regar<Hng  the  education  of  children,  that 
mav  be  gathered  from  her  works,  applies  as  much  to  the  present 
time  as  to  her  own,  if  not  more.  Nothing  is  finer  and  more 
philosophical  than  the  following  sentence  from  the '  Allemagne,* 
as  opposed  to  the  radically  vicious  idea  of  teaching  children 

ithout  trouble  to  themselves ;  showing  also  that  pathetic: 
nllary  which  underlay  all  her  latter  thoughts; — 

*The  insti-oction  given  by  amusfimcnt,  dissipates  thought  Effort, 
in  all  forms,  is  one  of  the  great  accrets  of  Nature.  Tho  mind  of  the 
child  shoald  bo  disciplined  by  the  oflfurt  of  study,  as  our  souls  by 
suffering.  The  perfecting  of  the  first  age  belongs  to  vFork,  as  that  of 
tho  second  to  sorrow.  .  .  .  You  may  teach  yo\ir  child  a  number  of 
things  ^^'ith  pictures  and  maps,  hut  you  will  not  teach  him  to  learn.' 

As  early  as  the  publication  of  *  Dclpbinc  *  she  shows  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  uf  children,  and  bints  that  *■  Les 
demonstrations  pasKionnees  ne  vaillcnt  rien  pour  les  enfants' 
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(*  fn>llMl  with  snlliM  of  his  mother'a  kisses')  *ct  que  la  bonto 
«t  la  justice  Icur  convifnnciit  Ixviucoup  inieus.'  MadnmeJe  StAcI 
hu  nowhere  laid  down  anv  system  of  cducatioD ;  one  genenl 
mnxiro  was  enough  in  licr chapter un 'La  Philusupliic  angloise:'* 
*  Tout  ce  qui  fait  do  I'homnie  un  homme,  est  Id  veritable  objet 
(le  renseignemcnU*  There  can  !>e  no  doubt  that  Maflame  Necker 
de  Saussure's  udinirabk*  work,  *  L'U)du(atiou  pro^ressire,*  was 
inucli  iiispin^d  b^-  her  jH-riictual  contact  with  Madame  dc  StAiil. 

At  this  time — 1801-2 — she  moved  frequently  between  Coppet 
and  Paris,  always  escaping  from  the  capital  tliruugb  a  sense 
of  insccuritv.  rlrr  salon  was  the  resort  of  Bcrnadotte  and 
»  number  of  military  men  and  senators,  secretly  combining  to 
frastrate  Hutiiuqmrte's  usurpations.  lie  afiirmed  that  thej 
always  left  her  salim  less  friendly  to  Inm  than  they  entered,  and 
he  tingled  her  out,  by  way  of  a  terrible  compliment,  as  the  one 
to  bear  the  exclusive  blune.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
Nockor's  'Last  Views'  appeared,  which  credited  Buonaparte 
with  thr  qualities  needful  lor  the  restoration  of  order  and  pro- 
■pertty,  and  also  with  sincerity  in  bis  professed  attachmcat  to 
the  llepublir,  white  at  the  same  time  expo&ing^  the  tendency  of 
bis  government  to  military  despotism  and  hereditary  monarchy. 
This  tacit  detection  of  his  plans  brought  an  arrogant  letter 
from  the  l-'irst  (unsul  to  the  cx-Ministcr,  advising  lum  to  leave 
jhiliiii's  to  the  man  who  alone  understood  how  to  govern  France; 
mA-onipantitl  by  a  ihn-ut  of  vxilv  to  Mudame  de  Stacl,  who  he 
Wlivved  had  assisted  her  father  in  the  work. 

l''rom  this  time  she  was  doomed :  though  the  terrible  troth 
came  upon  her  like  the  gradual  symptoms  of  some  deadly 
ditouc.  She  struggled  with  all  her  pnwer^  invoked  the  ossist- 
AUcr  of  friends — of  Talleyrand,  of  Lucieu  and  Joseph  Buoua- 

Enrte^^nud  wrote  a  grand  letter  to  the  man  who  hod  placed 
imsi^lf  above  all  taw,  and  drnietl  the  woman  whom  France  was 
iMittud  III  rrsix^'i,  Ixnb  for  her  own  and  her  father's  sake,  all 
the  forms  of  justice.  At  first  he  gave  do  sign,  and  if  for  a  time 
■hp  bojMnl  that  in  his  prejianilions  for  a  simulated  descent  on 
England  Imr  rsistrnce  had  been  fof^^ten,  it  was  but  to  HU- 
coTcr  (bat  it  was  only  so  far  fotnotten  as  that  of  the  nMue  it 
appURntly  by  the  cat.  l''he  tmixufmble  net  drew  dospr,  the  wntk. 
of  ■epaialioo  rtcw  wider.  Now  she  was  acstgoed  a  distance 
nf  too  Uw|piB«  rmm  VmriK  now  of  fttrty.  Xithle  hearts  wrlcxinurd 
1m^  to  their  cunntrv  h^KC*  in  the  vicinity,  Madame  Rticamier 
ainl  Jtuirph  Buivoaparte  f^trvoiiWt  among  them.  On  one  6cca- 
aioii,  veucoring  mmRT  the  rtU,  she  wandmd  roond  iu  ontskirts. 
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like  the  Peri  lo  sight  of  Paradise,  making  '  the  tour  of  the  walls 
of  Paris/  and  nursling-  (;vi*ry  night  in  a  different  riUngp.  Uut 
the  aammona  came  at  length  ;  a  gendarme  in  grey  uniform  rang 
ftt  hw  bell,  and  she  went  forth  an  exile  from  the  land  of  her 
•flections  for  ten  long  years.  She  went  not  alone ;  Benjamin 
Constant  bore  her  and  her  children  company  as  far  as  Mctz, 
endr.avnuring  to  beguile  her  dejection  by  his  conversation, 
«'hich  she  preferred  to  almost  every  other;  'parce  qa'il  lui 
doanoit  la  n*pliijuel'  These  years  well-nigh  broke  her  heart, 
bat  matured  her  mind  ;  and  we  now  turn  to  the  principal 
works  which  hare  not  only  rendered  her  unique  among  women, 
iMit  famous  amonjr  the  most  famed  of  all  writers. 

We  have  ^ven  short  passages  from  her  letters  upon  Rousseau, 
WTittixji  and  privately  circulated  when  she  was  fifteen,  and  pub- 
lisheil  later  without  her  name.  These  show  how  deep  in  her  indi- 
\-idunl  nature  were  the  foundations  of  her  style,  fur  It  already 
reveals  its  parentage.  To  tlus  first  anonymous  appearance  she 
ABcribes  the  turning-point  of  her  literary  career,  which  serves  her 
for  a  profound  remarK  on  the  lot  of  women.  *  Tout  marche  %'ers 
le  dccliii  daits  lu  destintk*  des  femmes,  cxceptc  la  ptmsee,  dont  la 
nature  est  de  s'elcver  toujours.*  We  have  also  given  specimens 
from  her  *  Vie  prive'e  de  N'erker,'  which  was  written  after  his 
death  in  180-t.  We  take  now  her  two  romances,  *nelphine,' 
which  appeared  in  180:?,  and  *  Corinne '  in  1807.  The  dtflerence 
between  them  is  far  greater  in  quality  than  in  time.  *  Delpbine' 
belongs  entirely  to  the  last  century,  both  in  construction  and 
feeling-.  It  is  written  in  letters,  a  form  which  delays  the  narra- 
tive and  encumbers  the  plot.  Long  conversntinns,  rejiorted  fnim 
mrinury,  \i>tu:  all  tlit;  p*titit  of  ilialifgue  and  the  semblance  of  pro* 
bability.  Readers  were  less  critical  and  less  impitient  in  days 
when  life  went  slower,  and  when  the  convenient  device  of  an  in- 
visible author,  stepping  in  between  his  own  tlramatit  jjersonee  aad 
explaining  inatttTs,  was  little  resorted  lo.  The  machinery  of  a 
story  was  also  essentially  different.  We  have  still  in  '  Dclphine ' 
the  eonirivanrps  nf  Miss  Burney ;  the  heroine  incorrigible  in 
ccnnin  forms  of  folly,  never  seeing  the  net  or  the  pit  which  is 
plain  to  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  the  whole  plot  perpetually  turning 
on  strange  hallucinations,  which  render  her  blind  to  her  own 
inlereeuf  and  faithless  to  her  own  character.  The  reader  is 
exhausted  with  the  endless  struggles  within  and  contretemps 
without.  Kvrry  vessel  the  young  lady  embarks  in  is  shijv- 
wriM  ked,  every  rock  she  clings  to  suffers  u  landslip;  till  at 
length,  when  n  miraculous  turn  of  good  fortune  promises  to 
favour  two  despairing  hearts  and  to  set  all  right,  the  voluntary 
perpetration  of  the  very  last  thing  she  would  have  dreamt  of  iluing 
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places  it  out  of  her  power  to  l)onpfit  by  the  chang^.  So  far  *  Del- 
phine'  agrees  with  the  manner  of  the  lime,  though,  as  main- 
tnining  the  triumph  of  virtue  at  any  cost,  it  is  an  improvement 
on  the  French  novels  that  had  gone  before,  and  were  to  ftilluw 
after.  Nor  could  any  work  proceed  from  the  hand  of  Afadame 
de  Stael  without  exhibiting  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
passages  of  beuutiful  writing.  The  cry  got  up  against  *  Del- 
phine'  as  a  defence  of  suicide  (which  the  authoress  was  at  so 
n>uch  trouble  to  rebut,  and  for  which  she  altered  the  concluding 
chapters)  was  doubtless  inspired  by  Buonaparte's  orgiuu.  The 
whole  pipce  was  pitched  at  what  an  English  public  would  feel 
the  immoral  key  of  portray infj;  the  love  of  a  woman  for  a  married 
man  ;  but  the  Trench  public  at  that  time  were  the  hist  to  have 
Itcen  HJiocked  at  the  despairing  act  in  which  such  a  pnssiun  Is 
made  to  terminate. 

*Corinne*  is  a  very  different  work  to  analyse.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  quote  a  work  more  completely  above  the  tMtei 
and  standanis  of  the  day,  more  unique  in  intensity  of  im- 
pression on  the  feelings.  liotli  Dclphine  and  Corinne  are 
beings  of  great  nobility  of  character,  independence  of  judgment, 
and  indtd'ercncc  to  personal  motives,  though  at  no  cost  uf 
purity  of  heart  and  mind.  So  far  Madame  de  Stael  draws  from 
herself  in  both — but  in  'Corinne'  she  gives  herself  altogether. 
The  perusal  of  this  work  is  a  test  of  character;  hardly  read 
with  jMlience  by  some,  lightly  thrown  aside  by  others,  but 
responded  to  with  the  forts  of  an  individual  sympathy  by  the 
higher  minds  of  this  world,  and,  like  the  memory  of  sorrow 
itself,  never  forgotten.  Those  only  can  jest  at  poor  Corinne 
who  never  felt  a  wound.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be  a  similar 
wound  to  excite  the  pain  ;  all  real  experience  of  sorrow  thnilis 
and  winces  beneath  this  book.  The  unhappy  Queen  of  Prussia 
could  not  bear  to  rend  it,  from  the  force  with  which  it  recalled 
her  own  lot,  at  one  time  utterly  hopeless. 

Such  a  conception  as^Ccfrinnc'could  onlv  proceed  from  amind 
like  Madame  de  Stacl's.  Other  writers  have  described  and  will 
describe  tlie  sufferings  of  a  devoted  and  deserted  woman^  but 
it  needi>d  the  contemplation  of  such  sufferings  throug;Ii  the 
intensifying  .ind  magnifying  power  of  genius  to  create  a 
C'nrinne.  The  compassion  wnmg  from  all  sentient  hearts  is  in 
|)nipurtii>n  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  height  of  the  sufferer. 
The  pulses  thus  laid  bare  arc  so  far  too  noble  for  the  morbid 
ends  of  human  vi  viscction.  The  commonest  female  heart 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  Lord  Nelvil's  vacillating  and  pusil- 
lanimous purp<:ises.  But  she  drew  the  male  character  both 
from  intuition  and  experience.     Hhe  knew  that  to  torture   a 
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Corionc  joa  must  take  an  Oswald ;  virtuous,  refined,  and  dis- 
dainfu]  of  personal  danger,  but  a  man  whose  love  never  con 
qaend  his  fancies,  and  with  that  unmistakeable  sign  ol' 
ueaaness  of  soul,  with  which  shu  must  have  bt-L-n  peculiarly 
familiar — mistrust  and  jealousy  of  a  gifted  and  cultivated 
vum&n. 

Tlierc  has  been  nothing  like  'Connne'  before  or  since.  It 
f<U  upon  a  period  distracted  with  wars,  oppressed  with  taxation, 
ud  weary  of  insecurity  ;  it  was  written  by  an  exiled  woman, 
hiding,  as  she  couiplcted  it,  with  a  friend  within  the  proscribed 
diitance  from  Paris ;  but  it  burst  on  the  world  like  a  revelation, 
beirtag  the  incontesti.bic  impress  of  a  new  and  gre.it  mind  in 
ibe  largeness  and  simplicity  of  the  highest  art,  and  in  the 
cliarm  of  an  unrivalled  culture,  and  arousing  one  cry  of 
admiration  throughout  the  lettered  public  of  all  European 
julions. 

We  own  that  Afadame  de  Stael  is  not  great  in  her  heroes  ;  or 
mlbcr,  the  heroes  who  are  intended  to  put  great-souled  women 
to  the  rack  must  be  mode  weak  creatures ;  for  men  more 
worthy  of  them  arc  incapable  of  exacting  or  accepting  such 
sacrifices.  Both  plots  are  laid,  in  some  measure,  on  similar 
lines.  Leonce,  in  *  Delphine,'  has  a  mother  of  the  class  of  mind 
moat  calculated  to  dislike  such  a  character  as  Delphine's.  Lord 
Nelvil  had  a  father  who,  unknown  to  him,  had  forbidden  his 
union  willi  Corinne,  and  who  would  have  turned  in  his  grave  at 
the  thought  of  his  marrying  an  Italian  improvisatrice.  These 
unseen  personages  hover  above,  ready  to  interfere  whenever  the 
pride,  suspicion,  or  egotism  of  the  hero  requires  their  assistance. 
No  lapse  of  time  or  changes  of  Stales  and  Governments  can 
diminish  the  interest  of  viewing  Rome  and  the  Italians,  us  they 
were,  through  Madame  ile  Stael  a  eyes  ;  never  can  they  be  seen 
through  the  same  absorbing  aspect  of  the  Past  again.  Rome 
no  lunger  belongs  exclusively  to  the  artist  and  the  arcbirologist ; 
Italians  arc  still  a  race  singularly  free  from  persitnal  vanity  ; 
*  I'empire  de  la  soclcte  sur  ramour-jironre '  is  still,  as  she 
expresses  it,  '  prcsque  nul  dans  cc  pays  ; '  but  they  are  no  longer 
content  to  live  the  aimless  lives  to  which  they  were  then  con- 
demned. 'Corinne'  is  still,  despite  a  few  mistakes  and  supcr- 
Biinuations,  our  most  graceful  and  enthusiastic  guide  through 
Uie  old  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ;  but  Rome  is  no  longer  con- 
secrated to  antiquity  alone.  Not  that  the  author  bounded  her 
vision  to  the  Italy  she  then  saw.  Her  faith  in  such  a  race  was 
for  too  generous  for  her  to  join  in  the  once  prevalent  belief 
that  their  decadence  was  irretrievable.  She  felt  that  there  wen- 
reserves  of  power  in  those  thoroughbred  and  simple-mannered 
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gentlemen,  for  which  their  paraljaed  pristence  gave  no  si>hoPe, 
itnrl  by  the  life  that  still  lingernl  a\w  reca^ized  that  which 
could  still  revive.  ^l.es  Italieiis  sout  bien  plus  remarqaablei 
par  cc  lyu'Us  <>nt  ete,  et  par  cc  fjuilt  jwtirroient  Strt^  que  par  cc 
(ju'ils  sunt  maintenant.*  She  perhaps  never  anticipnleil  the 
union  »»f  the  country  that  has  l)een  now  accomplished,  but 
in  many  passages  she  bears  witness  tu  the  Ane  natures  and 
powers  of  mind  that  bad  uerer  been  lost. 

We  turn  now  to  the  countrv  and  tlic  prupir  must  contnuling 
with  those  she  has  thus  drscTilxtl.  Her  resulcnce  in  Gcnnflnjr 
took  place  before  she  went  to  Italy  ;  but  the  '  Allemag-ne  *  was 
published  lung  after  her  '  Ctirinne/  We  pass  from  a  land  of 
poetry,  art  and  beaaty — of  idleness,  superstition  and  passive 
enjoyment — to  one  of  thought,  speculation  aod  toil ;  formality, 
monotony  and  prejudice. 

\*o  one  was  more  fitted  to  visit  foreign  countries  than  the 
woman  who  said  that,  in  pving  welcome  *  aox  pensees  etrangeres, 
1 'hospital ite  fait  lu  fortune  de  celui  qui  rm;«jit," — or  to  reaaoa 
rightiv  U|)on  nations,  as  distinguished  from  individumls,  tboa 
she  who  fint  defineil  the  Tirtucs  proper  to  each  :  *  Les  individns 
doiv«ai  ae  resigner  a  la  de-stinoe,  mais  jamais  les  nationa;  cmr 
cr  sont  elle*  qui  scules  pruvent  commandrr  a  cette  drstinoe. 
Le  Patrioti&me  des  nnlions  doiveul  eCie  i^istc*  These  seati- 
menta  werr  es|M>ciaUy  aroused  in  her  mind  by  the  spectacle  of 
thai  Gennan  people,  who  had  become  ttke  allies  (and,  a«  ^w 
•dda,  the  conteaipt)  of  Fnutce  agaiiut  their  own  country. 
More  rrrn  than  now,  the  geographtcml  ana  called  Gennanjr 
npmcnkrd  no  nnitrd  nation.  In  do  put  of  Europe  was 
Thoogtrt  man  enquiring  and  Science  mare  pni&iond,  bat  at 
the  same  time  all  thai  c«mstitatcs  CMomoo  tie*  and  intei«*t« 
mure  subiUt  idnl  in  ever_>  irsptvt.  *  On  ne  vail  a  qtielle  pwtie 
de  rempire  cv  nam  mnae  de  oatiaa  doit  etiv  acroidc.*  And 
agaio :  *  La  natitM  aUnnaade  est  trlleoM'm  diriare  qvLoa  ne 
Sftit  jamju*  si  tc*  exploits  d'aoe  rooicie  de  la  nation  soient 
un  malbeor  on  iran  ^oiie  poor  rautre.*  Without  a  cmnmcm 
rapilal  or  ooauDea  laws,  viaaat  political  cmpioyiaent.  wilbont 
secietjr,  tbetv  ivflMdae*!  ne  c<NBmaa  grond  for  stncaUed 
Gmnuks  except  loosly  sad  absttad  tWmglu.  The  ccwMrjr 
piiMotcd  the  aaoauly  uf  Carieao  gownuBcats  ■■iiiliiiwul 
on  principles  directly  omosed  to  die  ptuloaoptucal  conrio- 
liont  of  the  (lennaa  miad.  *  De  U  vieat  qn'iU  ironissFOl  la 
plus  gntide  aodac*  4e  nensee  aa  csdwclefe  le  ptas  obuaanL* 

It  night  hate  mihm  ha—dwrn  for  aa  cxiM  weaaaa  to  enler 
•  raontrr  with  nek  prom—ceJ  apinieoi,  batt  iWse  vefe  many 
TMarmi  why   no  «Hm»  WOaM  be  gtr*«  or  talesk     Nuwberv 

could 
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codd  Arodame  de  StaLU's  perfect  breeding  appear  so  conspicuous 

u  Id  a  land  wbcrL',  whether  in  a  I'^n'tich  or  ICnglish  sense,  the 

T«y  nidimcnts  of  that  virtue — namely,  rcspcrt  lor  women — do 

Bot  exist.     It  is  evident  that  the  arrivn)  of  the  brilliant  and 

levned  woman  among  them  was  anticipated  with  much  of  the 

nlgir  prejudice  which  any  ox(cj)lion  to  the  rules  of  female 

iniirrionty  is  sure  to  excite  in  Gcrmanv.     Madame  de  Stael  knew 

nothing  of  rJcmian  prejudices  before  she  entered  the  country. 

S'Jii,  she  would  hardly  fail  t<i  remark  the  manners  of  the  com- 

pinv  at  a  supper  at  Mayence,  as  reported  by  I^ettina  Brentano  ; 

■lira  no  lady  would  sit  nest  her,  and  the  gentlemen  nudged 

and  pushed  each  other,  like  vulgar  schoolboys,  to  speak  to  her. 

On  the   other   hand,  she    doubtless    remained  in  ignorance   of 

1         the  verdict  pronounced   bv   some  Oennan   wiseacres,   who   had 

iiented  it  among  themselves  that  the  eminent  men  who  gathered 
nand  her  at  Coppet  wrote  her  works  for  her.  But  she  was  rich 
aod  *  tw/rWim,'  and  a  welcome  novelty  in  dull  regions  where 
ialcrest  is  almost  confined  to  curiosity  ;  and  far  too  '■grcaule 
dame  '  to  take  to  herself  any  neglect  or  ambiguities  of  manner. 
Tbe  consequence  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  work 
more  fair  and  dignified  in  judgment,  while  preserving  perfect 
independence  of  thought,  than  her  '  AUcinagne.'  On  what  she 
had  the  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion,  she  spoke  the  truth, 
neither  ridiculing  nor  sparing.  IJut,  though  her  opIaif)ns  apj>ear 
openly  enough  here  and  there,  we  are  chiefly  left  to  guess  the 
astonishment  of  the  French  lady,  to  whom  high-bred  and  easv 
society  was  as  the  air  she  lireathed,  on  discovering  the  place  the 
lady  held  in  her  own  country.  She  owns  that  Ilcrlin 
ibuned  all  the  elements  of  a  charming  society  and  a  strong 
ition,  but  all  uncombined  and  disunited. 

'flctonce  and  XiOtterE  are  onltivatod  there,  and  gifted  men  of  all 
clnKt  meet  at  miuisttirial  diuncn  and  oUevbere.  But  thiu  happy 
Diixtoro  iucludcs  no  women.  lu  Berlin,  oa  in  Germany  gonomilj, 
the  aiiciety  of  women  is  not  wall  unalgauiatoii  with  that  of  men. 
la  Borliu  men  only  cuu. verse  with  cadi  other ;  tho  luUitury  atmospliore 
^Tos  khcni  "ime  eertaine  rudeuc  qn't  It-ur  inspire  U  besfin  de  »«  pa$ 
•e  g^ner  pour  /es/ewm**." ' 

On  the  other  band,  in  things  which  Madame  deStai-1  did  not 
soe^  she  took  more  good  for  granted  than  facts  warranted.  In 
the  total  separation  between  classes  she  bad  no  opportunity  of 
reaching  (Ac  J^evplc.  She  found  out  that  the  lower  officials  were 
slow  and  stolid,  and  said  'es  i^t  unmoglich '  (it  is  imptssible)  a 
hundred  times  to  once  in  France.  She  remarks  also  most  justly, 
*  Ton  n«  rencontre  que  parmi  eux  ce  respect  obsequieux  pour  Ic 
pouToir,  qui  succcde  immc-diatemcnt  a  Tarrogance  envcrs  lea 

foibles ;  * 
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fame  de  Stall  : 

foibles ;'  but  shp  could  form  no  idea  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion which  rcigaed  in  those  interminable  sandy  plains,  which 
form  so  large  a  jwrtion  of  North  Germany.  We  perceive  a 
errtain  embarrassment  in  her  chapter  on  Berlin  in  spcakin*  of  a 
Court  where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  where,  in  lliv  absence 
of  all  constitutional  safeguards,  she  dwells  on  their  jucidental 
substitute  in  the  person  '  d'uu  bon  roi.'  But  the  goodness  of 
Prusiiian  kings,  as  subsequent  times  would  have  proved  to  her, 
did  not  cstend  to  keeping  their  promises  to  their  subjects. 

It  was  natural  that  Madame  dc  Stal-1  should  judge  all  she  saw 
from  that  slamlard  of  case  and  good  breeding,  which  promotes 
the  interchange  of  advantages  between  one  class  and  another. 
Thus  she  quickly  detected  the  penalty  paid  respectively  by  the 
petty  noblesse  of  Germany  ojid  by  the  men  of  thought  and 
letters.  '  Les  nobles  y  ont  trop  peu  d'idces  ct  les  gens  de  lettres 
trop  pcu  Thabitude  des  afTaires.  She  was  bored  also  with  the 
perpetual  iteration  of  those  titles  which,  representing  no  in- 
trinsic importance,  live  only  on  the  lips  of  others.  *  Le  titre  le 
plus  mince,  et  pourtant  le  plus  long  ii  prtinoncer,  est  donne  et 
rejx'tu  vingt  fois  dans  le  meme  rcpas.'  Even  when  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  brand-new  Germ.in  title  happened  to  be  dead,  and 
with  higher  claims  to  fame  than  any  it  could  give  him,  the  same 
punctilio  was  observed  : — 

'  I  t«tiienibor  liaving  attended  in  Saxony  a  leotnre  on  mctaphysio  ■ 
by  a  well-known  philoBopher,  who  pcr]H!tually  quoted  "  Le  Haron  d  i* 
LeiliHtt:,"  and  was  never  so  far  tiirried  away  by  tho  intorest  of  hi« 
subject  as  to  omit  a  title  which  accorded  ill  with  tho  name  of  ■  great 
man  who  had  hwu  dead  for  a  century.' 

After  an  experience  of  what  Berlin  and  other  German  cities 
had  to  yield,  she  thus  sums  up  the  inevitable  (Mnvlction:  ^1\ 
n*y  a  que  les  villes  titteraires  qui  pcuvent  vraiment  interesser 
dans  un  pays  oil  la  socielo  n'cst  rion,  et  la  nature  peu  de  chose ;  * 
and  she  turned  her  steps  to  Weimar. 

Oar  ideas  of  the  charms  of  that  little  capital  have  arrived 
nowadays  at  much  about  the  same  convictions  as  of  the  charms 
of  Munich  art.  The  society  was  very  narrow,  very  provincial, 
and,  if  the  chief  performers  were  not  in  the  mind  to  jK^rform,  it 
was  very  dull.  S'ow  it  was  generally  known  that  Madame  de 
Stael  was  not  only  a  first-rate  performer,  but  always  in  the  vein, 
and  it  is  evident  thai  a  certain  consciousness  of  alarm  took  pos- 
session of  the  literary  coterie  at  her  approach.  At  the  time  she 
entered  Weimar — the  beginning  of  December  1803 — Wieland 
was  still  alive,  Merder  just  dead,  and  Gothe  and  .Schiller  the 
reigning  celebrities.  To  Gothe  especially  such  a  rival  lion  was 
particularly  distasteful,  and  he  did  his  best  to  avoid  all  com- 
petition 
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pedtioa  with  her  in  the  sight  of  the  small  court  which  composed 
ttii  Tortd.  He  happened  to  be  at  Jena,  but  a  few  miles  oB",  but 
be  made  excuses  for  remaining  there,  and  coolly  proposcil,  in 
hit  letter  to  Schiller,  that  the  great  lady  should  come  to  him  ; 
lending  her  a  message  that  he  would  give  her  *  une  bonne  petite 
tabic  bourgeoise/  pretty  much  the  equivalent  of  our  '  pot  luck-' 
Bflt  here  the  Grand  Duke  interposed,  and  summoned  the  '  Herr 
G^imer  Kath  '  to  his  proper  post. 

Mtulame  Neckcr  de  Saussurc  in  her  'Notice'  says  with  truth 
liat  the  '  Allcmagnc '  was  thorny  ('  c'pineux  *)  to  write ;  and, 
it  miy  be  addrd,  especially  so  on  the  subject  of  Gothe.  Tlie 
judhoress  gives  him  his  full  due,  even  when  not  concealing  his 
BUItractivc  jioints  and  her  own  disapjwintmcDt.  i)ut  we  iTad, 
u  between  the  lines,  how  little  congeniality  there  existed  between 
iliem.  Next  to  Buonaparte  himself,  there  was  perhaps  no  indi- 
ndual  of  note  living  more  opposed  to  her  in  temperament.  She 
»«  here  recjuired  to  analyse  a  man  who  possessed  mure  reason 
lliaa  any  other  faculty,  and  who  consecjuently  rendered  all  other 
£ictilties  on  her  part  superfluous  in  forming  the  estimate  of  his 

»  character,  Xevertheless,  however  foreign  the  coldness  of  such  a 
metiiod  to  her  ardent  nature,  the  reader  can  only  be  struck  with 
ibe  fairness  and  moderation,  though  occasional  pungency,  of  her 
tfidict.  As  compared  with  the  poetic  enthusiasm  of  Klop- 
«U)ck,  on  whom  she  has  a  magnificent  chapter,  *et  qui  s'ugare 
ifsas  I'ideaJ,  (mthe  ne  perd  jamais  terre.  'II  y  a  Uani^  son 
esprit  une  vigueur  que  la  sensibiUte  n\i  jamais  a^oiblic.'  *■  Sa 
raison  n'a  que  trop  la  maturite  de  notre  temps,'  *■  Rien  ne 
trouble  la  force  de  sa  tete.'  She  immediately  observed  that  the 
^■Bormth  that  had  in<ipir<;U  his  '  Werther*  had  passed  away.  He 
^^till  possessed  in  some  measure  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,  but 
no  longer  the  fire  of  the  man.  He  attached  more  value  to  the 
lictures  he  produced  than  to  the  feeling  which  produces  them. 
[1^  temps  I'a  rendu  spectateur.*  He  was  accustomed  at  that 
(inic  to  maintain  that,  in  order  to  work  more  powerfully  on  the 
lagtnation  of  his  readers,  an  artist  should  preserve  his  own 
ig-froid — that  even  in  composing  a  work  of  passion  an  author 
loold  remain  calm.  He  must  have  smiled  in  his  sleeve  when 
found  good  people  believing  him,  for  he  knew  that  It  was 
3t  in  his  power  t»  do  or  to  be  otherwise.  Perhaps  he  knew 
also  that  the  grand  woman,  who  was  as  much  behind  the  scenes 
in  these  matters  as  himself,  smileil  in  her  sleeve  too.  At  al^ 
events,  his  bo-asied  sang-froid  inspired  an  indisputable  axiom 
in  her  chapter  upon  him,  namely,  'que  le  poete  est  infcrieur  a 
rinspiraliun  qui  1  anime,  et  nc  pcul  pas  la  juger  suns  la  perdre.* 
In  questions  of  thought  she  acknowledged  his  wonderful  force : 

*  Quand 
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*  QuAHfl  il  s'sgit  (Ic  pcnser»  rlen  ne  Tarrete  ;  ni  son  siecle,  ni  an 
babitudes,  ni  ses  relations ;  11  fait  toniber  a  plomb  sou  re^rd 
d'aiglc*  sur  Ivs  ubjcU  qu'It  obscr\-e.'  But  she  muses  that  wUich 
all  hearts  miss  in  Gothe,  and  which  he  m^stt^ed  bia  Uttle 
Weimar  public  by  pretcnrling  to  replace  bj;  a  perfect  impartiality 
of  judgment,  and  a  boundless  universality  of  interest.  She  re- 
marks that,  if  he  bad  had  some  political  career,  if  bis  miud  had 
been  developed  hy  action,  it  would  bare  assumed  more  genial, 
positive,  and  patriotic  forms :  '  mais  son  esprit  ne  planeroit  tms 
si  librcmcnt  sur  toutcs  ics  manii^rnN  de  voir.'  nhc  puts  her 
finger  on  the  nail  here.  Humanity  is  not  intended  tn  exercise 
*lDUte$  Ics  mauieres  de  voir.'  lu  {xx'try  csjH-cially,  such  an  aim 
neutralizes  as  much  as  it  creates — uiuloes  as  much  as  it  docs. 
^Giithe  sc  plait  dans  ses  ecrits,  comme  dans  ses  discours,  a  briser 
les  fils  qu'il  a  llssu  lui-meme ;  a  dt^jouer  Ics  emotions  qu'il  excite ; 
a  renverser  les  statues  qn'il  a  fait  admirer  ;*  the  result  being  that 
he  rendered  himscdf  at  length  too  im|mrtial  to  distinguish,  as 
evidenced  in  his  works,  whether  he  were  inditing  the  sublime 
sentiments  of  an  Iphigenia,  or  the  twaddle  of  a  '(lefljrkte  Braut.' 
U  is  evident  that  it  required  all  Madame  de  Stael's  address 
to  engage  the  great  man  in  the  novel  exercise  of  genuine  con* 
versation  with  a  lady.  '  Mais,  quand  on  sait  fairc  parler  Giitbe, 
ll  est  admirable  ;  d'un  esprit  prodigieux  en  conversation  .  ,  . 
s'il  utoit  Fran<;oi8  on  le  feruit  parler  du  matin  au  soir.' 

U  was  the  uiissi4Hi  of  J^I:i<laine  de  Stnid  to  thn>w  o]H;n  tu  the 
Frem'b  public,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  English  also,  the 
modern  literature  of  Gennany — of  which  both  nations  knew 
about  as  much  as  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  .She  therefore  gives 
a  sketch  of  most  of  the  dramas  of  Guthe  and  Schiller,  with 
quotalinns  fnun  them.  It  shows  the  flexibility  of  her  mind,  that 
she  was  able  to  enfranchise  herself  from  the  dcsjK>lt$m  of  French 
•convenances,'  and  to  pass  the  most  liberal  judgment  on  what 
was  not  only  new  to  her,  but  oppoitcd  to  all  her  ruh^s  of  art.  No 
liner  analysis  of  Faust  exists  than  that  which  she  has  bequeathed. 

'  This  drama  not  only  exhibits  tho  nnniliilntiun  of  the  moral  world 
— each  as  it  is — but  the  lufcrual  world  is  put  iit  ita  {daue.  Thero  is  a 
force  of  Sorcery,  a  pootry  of  wickedness,  an  int^kxicatiun  of  ovil,  a  dis- 
order of  thoTiglit,  which  makes  odd  sfanddor,  laugh,  and  weop  by  tnnu. 
It  seems  for  wo  moment  as  if  the  goTuniraent  of  the  niuTerBB  woe  in 
tbo  hands  of  a  demna.  You  shudder  because  he  is  pitiless ;  yoo  Isn^ 
beoanse  he  hniniliatcs  all  self-satisfactions  ;  yon  woop  because  hnmon 
natore  thus  viewed  Irou  the  depths  of  bell  insjores  a  painful  oom- 
pasBioa.* 

Faust  unites  in  his  character  all  human  weakness  and  vanity: 
*  dcsir   de  savoir   et   fatigue  da    trarail,  besoin    du   succes  et 

satiate 
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atiett!  du  pUisir.'  He  wants  to  reap  without  lowing,  to  enjoy 
vilbout  earning',  and  has  recourse  to  enchantments  to  escape  the 
OKcmrj  conditions  of  human  nature.  Mephiatopheles  comes 
to  bis  aid,  ami  in  her  analysis  of  the  Fiend,  we  detect  what, 
ooonnfesswi,  underlies  the  whole — the  picture  not  merely  of  a 
IhI  aina,  but  of  a  bad  Guthe.  He  did  not  fulluw  the  proverb, 
'tuomke  a  devil,  you  must  take  an  angel.'  He  looked  into  the 
(IaHc  recesses  of  bis  own  com]}arative]y  heartless  nature,  and 
fautd  the  Image  there.  The  creator  of  Mcphistuphcles  evinces 
aoFiHllcss  knowleijge  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  his  own. 
This  'diablc  rivilise','  who,  according  to  her  subtle  analysis, 
ios  the  command  of  all  forms  of  dissimulation,  except  that  of 
hny.  is  no  hideous  phantom  or  hobgoblin,  but  only  human 
[Rtare,  taken  at  its  cleverest-worst. 

One  peculiar  trait  of  truly  human  stamp  Gotbe  had  seized, 
ud  Madame  de  Stai5l  seizes  it  in  turn — that  which  both  knew 
u  the  incorrigible  sign  of  human  heartlcssness  and  levity ; 
nniriy,  the  habit  which  turns  everything  into  jest.  *  Lo  diable 
jiiaisftnte  loujonrs,' 

It  is  evident  that  Schiller  captivated  the  respect  and  affection 
of  Madame  de  Stael  in  a  far  higher  decree  than  Gbthe.  He 
gnimbled  at  the  interruption  to  his  *  VVilliplm  Tell,'  then  in 
course  of  composition  ;  he  could  only  express  himself  with  difTi- 
cnlij-  in  I-'rcneh;  and  he  criticized  her  volubility  of  words  and 
rapidity  of  ideas:  *  still,*  he  says,  *one  can  but  esteem  and 
boDour  this  woman  for  her  fine  intelligence  and  liberal  mind, 
wliich  is  open  on  so  many  sides.*  We  are  not  aware  that  Giithe 
ft  any  record  of  his  opinion. 

The  vicissitudes  that  attended  the  publication  of  the  'Alle- 

jag^e'  are  a  permanent  stain  among  even  the  deepest  stains  of 

Juonaparte's  life.     The  manuscript  was  rompli'ietl  in  1810,  and 

rus  entrusted  to  the  same  publisher  who  had  printed  *  Corinne.' 

le  had  submitted  It  to  the  established  censorship,  which  had 

ick  out  a  short  passage  here  and  there,  and  returned  it  for 

pss.      Ten    thousand    copies    were   already   printed,  when    a 

imber  of  gendarmes  wen-  sent  by  General  Savary — the  bead 

the  police — to  the  printing-office,  with  orders  to  destroy  every 

Jiy.     This  was   accomplished    by   pounding  the   sheets  in  a 

lortar,  and  thus  reducing  them  to  a  pulp.     At  the  same  time 

order  reached  her  to  deliver  up  the  original  manuscript,  and 

quit   France   in  twenty-four  hours  ;  an  insolent  letter  from 

reneral   Savary  giving   her  to  understand    that   her  exile  was 

ing  as  much  to  her  having  jiralsed  the   Knglish,  as  to  her 

rt  having  praised  the  Emperor.     Fortunately  her  sod  contrived 

bide  the  tnanusuript,  bat  it  cost  her  three  year^  and  a  weary 

course 
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course  rounti  half  Europe  witb  it,  licfore  bcr  arrival  in  England 
enabled  her  to  publish  this  remarkable  work.*  Tlic  b:intsli- 
mcnt  iVom  France  allowed  of  her  living  at  Coppet,  but  an 
attempt  to  visit  the  baths  at  Aix  brought  a  further  onler  not  to 
quit  the  two  leagues  that  lie  between  Coppet  and  Geneva,  the 
postmasters  being  forbidden  to  furnish  her  with  horses.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  her  faithful  friend,  Count  Mathicu  de  Mont- 
morency, visited  her  at  Coppet,  and  was  immmiintely  pursued  ' 
by  a  sentence  uf  exile.  To  the  terror  of  the  hostess,  Madame  | 
Recamier  next  announced  herself,  and  incurred  the  same  falc.  | 
Then  Schlegel  followed,  being  accused  of  anti-French  proclirities  | 
in  preferring  the  '  llipptdytus'  of  Kuripidcs  to  tbc  '  Pltltlre*  uf  i 
Racine  I  These  blows  were  too  much  for  her;  she  felt  morel 
than  exiled — imprisoned — and,  after  a  period  of  painful  uncer-i 
lainiy,  she  rewlved  to  escape.  Iler  object  was  to  reach  England  ! 
(then  only  accessible  by  one  of  two  circuitous  routes)  either  by  I 
Russia  and  Sweden,  or  by  Constantinople  and  Greece.  She 
chose  the  former.  On  the  23nl  of  May,  1812,  Madame  de 
Stael,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  eldest  son,  entered  her 
carriage  as  If  for  a  drive — the  ladies  with  <mly  their  fans  in  , 
their  hands — leaving  the  household  under  the  impression  that! 
they  would  return  to  dinner.  Such  was  her  dread  of  being, 
arrested  and  consigned  to  prison,  that  she  nearly  fainted 
before  she  was  out  of  the  avenue  of  Coppet,  when  her  son 
— one  of  the  best  of  men  ^-comforted  her  by  taking  her  hand 
tenderly  and  reminding  her  that  she  was  now  on  her  way  tn' 
England  ;  that  haven  being  nearly  two  thousand  leagues  distant. 
at  that  moment  I  They  passed  the  alhittf^I  boundary  safely,  and^ 
trarelling  night  and  day,  baited  first  at  a  farmhouse  l>cyund 
Beroe.  Here  her  son  left  her  and  returned  to  Coppet,  whenoa^ 
her  younger  son  proceeded  with  carriage  and  sen'ants  to  join, 
her  at  Vienna.  It  was  then  first  that  the  jxdice  discovered  her, 
flight  Her  journey,  through  Innsbruck,  Salzburg,  Vienna^— 
through  Moravia  and  Galicia — dogged  hy  spies  and  tortured  by 
delays,  was  a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  severe  banlships. 
Russia  was  only  entered  after  the  French  invasion  had  com- 
menced ;  but  once  over  that  frontier — contrary  to  usual  expe- 
rience—  all  es|)i<»nage  ceased,  and  the  utmost  courtesy  and' 
hospitality  attended  the  distinguished  woman,  who  owed  her 
suflerings  to  the  common  foe.  In  Sl  Petersburg  she  was  ftrted, 
bv  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  by  the  highest  families  in  thati 
capital.  Still,  a  corioos  incident  showed  the  temper  of  ''  ' 
Attended  by  her  son  and  daughter,  she  went  to 


peopli 


*  It  mtK  piiblisbtvl  hj  tba  late  Mr.  Marmj,  of  Albcintirlc  Street,  in  I81S:  tht 
posaftgea  ooDileiiiatKl  bf  iha  MDioiiblp  bsiiig  tadicated.  Ui  gkvc  b«r  IdOOl.  for  it 
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Theatre  Fninqois,  where  a  piecf!  by  Racine  was  being  given. 
They  were  scarcely  seated  when  the  report  spread  that  they 
i»cre  French.  The  crowd  in  the  parterre  rose,  shouting  furi- 
ooslj,  'Turn  out  the  accursed  French  I'  Mad.imc  de  Stael  wa« 
wojiml  safely  out,  bathed  in  tears,  and  exclaiming,  '  Ah '  le« 
larhares!  ahi  noire  Racine!'  The  whisper  was  now  heard 
tlHt  the  French  had  taken  Smolensk,  and  were  en  route  for 
MaicoWy  uid  louder  voices  soon  confirined  the  report.  It  was 
iW  for  her  to  embark  for  Stockholm,  which  she  reached  at  the 
coil  of  September,  and  was  welcomed  by  her  old  friend  Iterna- 
ilutte,  with  all  the  honours^  doubly  and  trebly  due  to  her.  She 
iprot  the  winter  in  the  Swedish  capital,  and  finally  reached  the 
foil  of  all  her  hopes  in  June  1813. 

Here,  in   London,  her  life  was   literally  one  ovation — public 
men,  fashionable  women,  crowded  to  do  her  honour.     At  Lans- 
Joirne    House   and    elsewhere    people    mounted    on    chairs    to 
catch  sight  of  her.     Men  of  all  parties,  still  household  names 
iriih  us,  formed  her  daily  society.     Lords  Lansdowne,  IDrskine, 
Ikrrowbv,  Dudley,  Grev,  Byron,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir 
Samuel    Romilly,    Sir    Humphry   Davy,    Rogers,  Wilberforce, 
eren  Sheridan,  were  alternately  her  hosts  and  her  guests.     Such 
society  as  this,  blending  us  it  did  the  largest  and  most  varied 
interests,  she  confessed  to  l»e  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  French 
■ilon.     She  delighteil  in  the  conversation  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
loih,  who  paid  the  warmest  tribute  to  herself  as  to  her  *  Alle- 
ne;*"   but  she  acknowledged  to  him  that  Wilberforce  was 
£  best  talker  she  had  encountered  in   England,  and  also  the 
ittiest  man.     She  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Abolition  of 
c  Slave-trade,  wrote  a  preface  to  the  translation  of  Wilber- 
irue'x  work,  and,  later,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Allied 
vereigns  in  Paris  *  to  give  a  plctlgc  for  the  protection  of  Africa.' 
It  followed,  of  course,  in  these  strictly  Knglish  circles,  that 
jftich  an  impersonation  of  ardour,  teaming,  and  never-ceasing 
eloquence,  was  fell  at  first  to  be,  in  the  stock  expression,  *  over- 
powering.'    There  was  one  circumstiiuce  also,  t«  which  we  shall 
still  shortly  allude,  which  placed   her  in   an  ambiguous  light. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  words  already  quoted  from  the  '  Notice,* 
she  began    always  by  astonishing,   but   ended   by  captivating. 
The  publication  of  the  *  Allemagnc '  gave  the  climax   to  her 
popularitv  here ;  and,  appearing  the  next  year  In  Paris,  it  became, 
AS  Lamartine  says,  the  subject  of  the  conversation  of  Europe, 
he  hour  of  retribution  was  now  drawing  near.     The  '  Alle- 
agne"  issued  from  the  press  in  the  same  month  that  the  battle 
l^ipsic  was  fought — the  one  the  vindication  of  German  in- 
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tellnct,  thcotlier  that  of  Germ  nn  liberty;  neither,  as  Rieasuied  bj 
subsci^uent  bUtory,  ilestlriL-cl  to  briug  forth  the  fruits  then  o.\p<*ctod. 

^Indainc  tie  Stai-I's  feelings  suiTerod  a  tvrribb*  cuiiUict  as  the 
nations  gathered  and  rose  in  their  power,  and  the  hap«s  of 
Napoleon's  overthrow  agitated  and  exrit«l  the  London  world 
around  her.  On  being  asked  by  an  English  Cabinet  Minister 
what  issue  of  the  approaching  eonUict  she  most  desired,  hex 
answer  was,  *  That  Vap<iIeon  may  be  victorinas — but  kUlcd.* 
Napoleon's  victories  were  those  of  France,  his  t>TanniRs  bis 
own.  Her  pride  in  France  soinetimes  even  made  her  upholj 
the  usurper.  When  a  man  of  note  declarwl  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  that  Buonaparte  bad  neither  talent  nor  courage,  *  C'eai 
pur  trop  rabaisscr  la  nntion  frani;uise  et  I'Kurupe,'  she  replied, 
*  que  de  pn'tendrc  qu'clles  aient  obei  ifuinzc  ans  ii  une  bote  et 
un  pi>ltron.* 

As  soem  as  the  Allies  were  known  to  have  entered  Paris,  »he 
returned  lu  the  country  she  loved  so  well,  but  the  conflict  of 
feelings  still  continued.  At  Calais  the  first  men  she  saw  wore 
the  Prussian  uniform — at  every  stage  slie  found  France  occupied 
by  foreign  troops.  It  was  a  change  in  the  form  of  suffering,  but 
it  was  suffering  still.  The  tyrant  was  overthrown,  but  France 
wu  conquered ! 

Her  friends  now  crowded  round  her — the  best,  such  as  the 
Montmorcncys  and  Madame  Recamier,  still  surviving.  Uer 
salon,  the  resort  of  all  the  Koyalties  in  Paris,  was  'une  tics 
fon^es  dc  la  Krstauration.'  The  King  delighted  to  do  her  honour 
— her  claim  to  the  two  million  francs  her  father  had  lent  the 
National  Treasury  was  immetliately  granted — and  especially  did 
the  interval  of  time,  and  all  it  included,  seem  blotted  out  when 
Louis  X\'in.  signed,  in  her  father's  old  home  at  St.  Ouen,  a 
charter  of  liberties  which  comprised  every  gnarantee  for  national 
frrrdnm  which  Necker  bad  originally  proposed  to  Louis  XVL 

No  wonder,  iherefon*,  ihni  Madame  de  Stael  overleapt  the 
hated  interregnum  of  despotism,  dear-bought  glurv  and  penonal 
wrong,  and  turmtl  hni-k  to  the  perifxl  of  that  seemingly  far-off 
Krvotulion,  of  which  no  one  was  so  fit  to  point  the  moral  and 
explain  the  cause.  Madame  de  Slael's  *  Considerations  sur  Jcs 
prinrJpAUx  cvi'nemrnts  de  la  Kovolution  Fnnt^oisc '  appear  to 
us  to  have  Ikvn  not  sufBcientlv  ap))reriatiil  bv  those  mixlern 
writers — and  none  atx*  mure  interesting — ^whn  have  helped  to 
lay  bare  the  deeply  wQleJ  forces  which  prepared  that  great  social 
explosion.  VV'ho  so  lit  to  doscribr  huih  the  causes  and  the  course 
of  the  Keroluttnn,  as  a  witness  nf  her  high  intrlligmce  and 
«i.o«plional  opportunities?  She  had  been  pivsmt  at  almost  all 
the  itznin^  scenes  of  the  time — fn>m  the  sittings  in  the  Legis- 
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UuTC  Assembly  and  the  attack  on  the  Palace  of  Versailles  hy 
the  P:irisian  mob — to  the  last  Opera  where  the  King^  anil  (Juccn 
apjK-ared  tof^rther.  There  were  few,  except  La  Fayette,  who 
coald  have  witnessed  more. 

Acconlingly,  thougli  one  broad  impeachment  of  rojal  i(^n»- 
nnce  and  aristocratic  infatuation,  of  generations  of  oppression, 
and  of  fmal  fatuous  helplessness,  runs  through  her  pages  ;  though 
she  shows  how  the  despatrh  of  French  troops  to  serve  under  the 
freest  government  existing  was  the  last  thing  that  should  have 
been  done,  ami  Louis  Seize  the  last  king  fitted  at  that  time  to 
occupy  the  throne,  yet  she  has  no  exclusive  hobbies  of  cause 
and  elTect.  '  II  faat  attribuer  la  revolution  a.  tout,  et  a  ilen  ; 
chsque  annoe  du  siecle  y  conduislt  par  toutes  les  routes.'  It 
was  not  more  the  upheaval  of  the  lower  strata  of  society^  than 
the  collapse  of  the  upper,  that  had  brought  it  about.  They 
bad  had  no  knowlcrige  of  each  other,  except  as  oppressors  and 
oppn-isc-d,  and  still  bad  none,  except  as  despisers  and  detesters ; 
when,  as  usual,  the  first  undervalue<l  the  power  of  the  last. 
France  had  liecn  governed  by  arbitrary  customs,  often  by 
caprices,  never  by  laws.  And  now,  even  bad  a  helm  remaiuc<lr 
and  a  vessel  capable  of  obeying  it,  there  was  uu  steersman. 

With  her  perfect  insight  into  the  nature  of  her  countrymen, 
the  says,  *  La  puissance  deprave  les  Franfjnis  plus  que  les  autres 
hommes.*  How  much  the  more  when  that  {Htwer  had  become 
rotten  to  its  core !  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  the  upper  classes  that 
men  who  had  returned  from  America,  infected  with  the  lai^est 
ideas  of  liberty,  could  hardly  be  satisfied  to  attend  the  empty 
roQtine  of  the  Court  at  Versailles,  with  no  further  prerogative 
than  that  of  bring  aduiitteil  to  it.  It  was  in  lain  to  warn  them 
that  the  example  of  England  was  kindling  dangerous  com])ari- 
aotts;  that  minds  wore  asking  why  only  seven  leagues  of  sea 
sAonId  separate  a  country,  where  the  Nation  was  everything, 
from  one  where  It  was  nothing.  It  was  in  vain  to  remind  them 
of  Bacim's  saying,  that  *  Time  is  the  greatest  of  innovators.' 

'The  majority  of  the  nobles  never  went  beyond  these  three  wordd 
'*  c'etaU  aiim  JttiUa"  It  was  iu  vain  to  remind  them  that  it  wu 
etreumstauecfi  that  brought  about  thu  past,  nud  that  these  circumstancea 
bad  entirely  changed.  Nothing  reached  thoir  Qonviutioas.  They  had 
tt  tertaiu  onHtocratic  fiituity,  of  which  one  can  form  no  idea  out  of 
nanoc.* 

The  forms  of  representative  government  then  being  enacted 
at  Versailles,  the  struggle  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the 
popular  party,  nothing  interested  them. 

*  All  tliat  wont  on  iu  the  "Assemblijo  Constituanlo  "  api>earcd  to 
them  iusoltnt  and  of  no  importance,  more  caijeciully  that  discovery, 
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OS  tlicy  termed  it,  of  the  ISUi  century,  "nne  Nation"  !  Till  tlien 
thoro  Itad  been  only  Dobles,  priesta,  nad  a  people.  ''  What  do  naiiovt 
laattur?"  they  perpetoally  repeated,  *'  wo  must  haye  armies."  ' 

\Vc  now  know  why  the  title,  *  L'Assemblec  NatlonaIc,'aisuint»l 
by  the  Tiers-Ktat  after  they  moved  to  the  'Salle  da  jeu  de 
Panme,'  p\ve  such  dire  offence.  France  was  steeped  in  lh*l 
vice  which  still  uadcrmines  Russia  and  Germany — the  vice  of 
division  of  classes. 

It  is  time  to  explain  the  allusion  to  some  ambiguity  in  her 
position  when  in  London.  It  was  after  the  publication  of 
*  L'Allemagnc '  that  Ryron  writes  on  meeting  her,  'The  lover 
was  there.  Monsieur  L'Amnnt  is  remarkably  handsome^  but  I 
don't  think  him  more  so  than  her  book.'  Madame  de  Stael  had 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  with  a 
young  French  officer  of   he  name  of  Hoccn.     He  had  lerred 

SJIantly  in  Spain,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  place, 
ennra,  with  incurable  wounds.  According  to  all  accounts,  he 
was  a  genuine  hcni  uf  romance,  with  great  imagination,  culture, 
and  wit,  and  with  a  magnificent  head,  but  above  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself.  She  took  great  interest  in  his  sneering*, 
and  inspired  him  with  such  ardent  attachment,  that  he  is  known 
to  have  said,  'Jc  Taimerai  lant  que  je  finirai  par  la  cnntraindro 
it  m*epouscr.'  He  succeeded,  accompanietl  her  in  her  flight 
round  F.urope,  and  gave  her,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  the  greatest 
happiness  which  she  had  ever  enjoyed,  alloyed  only  by  anxietv 
for  his  life.  We  are  at  no  pains  to  criticize  or  to  justify.  He 
se«ms  to  have  harmonized  with  her  life,  her  children,  and  her 
friends.  Disparity  in  marriage  is  a  thing  of  relative  import- 
ance. Where  perfect  happiness  ensues,  it  vanishes  altogether. 
She  gave  birth  to  »  son — five  years  old  at  her  death — and  Rocca 
died  of  his  grief  and  his  wounds  seven  months  after  her. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  her  rich  life;  her  health  was 
much  worn  out  witli  its  sorrows  and  vicissitudes,  and  tite  intense 
anxiety  of  'Les  cent  jours*  told  upon  her  like  a  fresh  exile. 
Her  bodily  powers  gradually  gave  way  without  any  ostensible 
disease,  but  her  mind  lived  vigorously  to  the  last  She  knew 
she  was  dying,  and  fre<|uently  said,  *mon  pore  m'attend  $ur 
i'autre  bonl.*  She  passeil  the  last  day  in  her  arm-chair,  con- 
versing with  her  friends,  and  died  on  July  H,  1817,  agc<l  51. 
On  examination  after  death  her  brain  was  discovered  tn  be  of 
unusual  size  for  a  woman. 

Few  lives,  characters,  and  writings — perhaps  altogether  none 
— liavc  bcfjueathed  such  materials  for  thought  and  admiration. 
Her  lite  was  one  protest  against  tyranny,  and  a  sacri6ce  to  it. 
Byrou  wrote  of  hei  flippantly,  'She  ought  tu  have  been  a  man  ;' 
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but  Mrs.  Browning's  line  to  Georges  Saml  defines  her  more 
trulj:  *Thou  great- headmi  woman,  and  large-hear  led  man  I'  She 
bad  the  powers  and  the  virtues  of  the  best  uf  both— but  not  the 
faults — lor  her  excess  of  feeling  was  the  fault  or  misfortune  of 
her  »ex  alone.  The  merits  of  her  writings  cannot  be  pronounced 
to  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  abounding  as  they  do  in 
qualities  rare  in  man — if  rarer  still  in  woman — the  qualities  «if 
sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  true  and  exact  definitions. 
In  some  respects  the  two  sexes  in  her  nature  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  greatly  to  her  own  cost.  .She  had  the 
courogc  of  the  man,  but  also  the  emotional  temperament  and 
something  of  the  cnwarflice  of  the  woman.  She  made  sacrifices, 
•nd  sustained  struggles,  usually  ooly  required  from  a  man,  but 
paid  for  them  with  the  feelings  of  a  woman. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  her  conversation  was  marked  by 
SA  eloquence  which  carried  her  hearers  away,  but  that  is  not  the 
effect  produced  by  her  writings.  It  is  not  the  fire  of  her  words, 
but  the  plenitude  and  justness  of  her  ideas,  which  constitute 
their  wondrous  charm.  She  was  marvellously  before  her  time 
tti  all  principles  of  political  wisdom,  and,  whatever  times  may 
come,  can  nex'er  be  behind  them.  Her  sympathies  were  with 
the  People ;  she  denounced  religious  intolerance ;  and  she 
dcfin(.-<l  a  power  for  which  there  was  not  even  a  name  in  the 
France  of  her  epvch — the  power  of  Public  Opinion. 

Sainle-Beuve  has  called  her  o  child  of  the  Revolution.  This 
U  too  ambiguous  a  designation  for  one  who  went  no  further 
tban  the  assertion  and  defence  uf  those  just  and  equal  laws 
which  are  the  birthright  of  every  nation.  Her  soul  revolted 
with  keen  satire  at  the  idea  of  concessions  of  Liberty  to  a  great 
prople  !  Nations,  to  her  view,  were  born  free.  *  1)  ne  se  peut 
pas  que  la  Libcrte  $i>it  jamais  representee  comme  le  dou  du 
puuvoir.*  In  vivacity  and  reiuliness,  brilliant  intellect  and 
ardent  enquiry,  she  was  the  highest  type  of  the  Frendi  national 
temperament,  but  through  all  she  M-as  imbued  with  the  choicest 
European  affinities — in  mond  feeling  and  religion,  Swiss  ;  in 
power  of  intellect  and  application,  German;  in  all  convictions 
and  aspirations  belonging  to  free  citizen  life,  its  rights  and 
duties,  English. 

Madame  dp  Stael's  pen  was  ever  guided  by  the  strictest  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  morality.     She  could  never  have  had  reason 
tu  regret  a  word  she  had  written.      In  later  life,  when  her  many 
sonows  wrung  from  her  the  pathetic  expression  that  of  all  her 
dties  that  of  suffering  had  been  most  developed,  she   bore 
ic&t  testimony  to  the  only  consolations  given  to  mankind — 
acceptance  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  faith  in  revealed  Religion. 
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AuT.  II.— 1.  India  in  1880.     By  Sir  Richard  Templp,  Bart., 

G.C.S.l.     Lundon.     Sccund  tMitiun.     l^^Sl. 
2.  Hefhjrts  ott  the  Omdition  of  Indioy  presented  to  Parliament. 

IKbO.  I8S1. 

IT  would  not  be  caiy  to  find  a  more  practical  illustration  of 
the  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  ladiaui 
administration,  than  the  book  before  us.  Its  author,  the  late 
Governor  of  Botnba^^,  with  an  almost  deferential  appeal  for  the 
reader's  attention,  lakes  him  into  his  confidence,  whilst  be 
undertakes  to  submit  to  bis  criticism  a  vii-id  picture  nf  the 
condition  ul  India  as  he  left  it.  It  seems  scarceljr  credible  ibat 
half  a  century*  has  nut  yet  passed  away,  since  a  Guvcrour-Geueral 
exclaimed  with  irritability  that  India  would  be  lost  on  the  floor 
of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  ^'et  the  intolerance  of  criticism 
which  prompted  his  remark  was  quite  characteristic  of  that 
period  of  Indian  history,  and  worthy  of  the  inheritor  of  the 
traditions  of  indepcmli-ncc  which  Clivc  and  Warren  Hastings 
bequeathed.  Outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
within  them,  public  opinion  showed  no  disposition  to  reseat 
tbc  imperious  lan^piage  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  We  have  ou 
record  an  observation  of  Macaulay,  that  in  his  time  Indian 
subjects  were  not  only  insipid  but  po&itiv<d)'  distasteful  to 
Kng'lish  readers.  Dut  the  proud  succession  of  paternal  and 
irn>!t|ionsihle  de»pots^-of  one  of  whom  Sir  W.  Scott  remarked 
that  he  spoke  like  a  Roman  emj>eror  accustomed  to  keep  the 
whole  world  in  view* — was  broken  by  the  strain  of  the  Indiao 
Mutiny.  With  it  ceased  also  the  indUTcrence  of  EngUshmca  lu 
tbc  course  of  Indian  administnitlon.  The  House  of  (.omuions 
woke  up  to  a  strnuT  oi  its  privileges  and  resjMnisibilities.  The 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  created  the  new  Government  of  India, 
ordered  th.-it  an  annual  ai'count  of  the  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress of  the  country  should  be  laid  before  Parliament.  J"hc 
Viceroys  suoa  felt  that  they  had  not  merely  succeeded  to  an 
.-dtered  title,  bat  to  a  legacy  of  restraints  and  responsibilities 
which  subsequent  events  have  increased.  The  telegraph  haa 
completed  the  revolution  in  Indian  history  which  the  mutiny 
began.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  administration  of  England  s 
great  dependency  has  shifted  from  Calcutta  to  London.  The 
interval  which  separates  India  under  Lord  Hipon  from  India 
under  Metcalfe  seems  altogether  too  wide  to  be  spanned  by  the 
abort  period  of  forty-five  years.  We  can  only  finil  its  historical 
parallel  in  tlie  gulf  which  divides  the  prnvinri.-d  .idminis- 
tiQlioa  of  Rome,  in  the  silver  ago  of  Trajan's  ubsequioos  legiiic 
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ind  Pompcy. 
presents  remark- 
able features  in  summon.  But  witbuut  noticing'  them  wc  mny 
remark  that,  whilst  the  Roman  provincial  gnremors  hud  only  to 
pleftse  their  emperor,  the  Knglish  delegates  have  many  masters. 
Tlie  Queen's  representatives  arc  not  merely  called  to  account  at 
the  bar  of  the  rluusc  of  Couiinons,  but  arc  expected  to  answer 
every  summons  that  deputations,  newspapers,  and  the  several 
ouurts  oi  public  opinion,  choose  to  issue.  To  such  a  summons 
Hu*  account  of  India  in  1880  is  in  large  measure  a  response. 
lu  author  does  not  challenge  the  authority  of  public  criticism. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  wisdom,  not  merely  tu  discover  its 

wcff  but  to  enlist  its  symiMthy.  He  assures  it  t»f  the  hearty 
will    uf    native    India,    and     even    invites    the    House    of 

iRimons  to  take  charge  of  the  destinies  of  that  vast  Empire. 
Speaking  of  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  Englishmen 
In  Indian  subjects,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

*  It  caniies  the  natives  to  believe  that  there  exists  in  Englanti  a 
gmotoas  Sovereign,  an  august  senate,  a  sympathetic  peu[ilc.  It 
makes  thorn  fuel  that  there  aro  in  England  many  who  care  for  their 
ibUon'-sabjccts  in  the  East,  who  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  distressed, 
•nd  atleuil  to  any  reasonable  grievance.  Thta  belief  is  growing 
stroDger  year  by  year  in  the  nntivfi  mind,  promnting  its  oonteDbaent, 
nttling  its  convictions  and  estjthliHhiug  its  loyalty.' 

The  appearance  of  the  book  is  moat  opportune.  Science  and 
cnlture  have  recognized  the  rich  field  r»f  interest  which  India 
opens  to  them.  The  stadcnt  of  the  science  of  language  or  the 
archaic  institutions  of  pro[>erty  and  social  orgfanixatton  has  been 
mrmed  into  interest  by  the  enthusiasm  of  I'rofessor  Max  Mtiller 
or  Sir  Henry  \[aine  for  the  literature  and  village  life  of  the 
Hindus.  Mr.  Kdnin  Armdd's  beautiful  poem  on  the  *Li<;ht  of 
Asia*  has  given  a  channiug  specimen  of  the  religious  treasures 
oC  the  East.  The  roinauccs  i»f  ("olonel  Meadows  Taylor  have 
©Ten  engaged  some  degree  of  public  sympathy  with  the  incidents 
of  Hindu  domtrstic  life.  But  practical  Knglishmen  are  not 
content  to  Ih:  amused :  they  want  to  be  informed  and  even 
reaasured  about  India.*  The  warning  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ulictcd  in  1842  has  acquired  fresh  force  from  recent  doubts 
about  Indian  credit.  Every  one  realizes  the  vnluc  of  the  stakes 
which  England  holds  in  the  country.  Many  are  feeling  the 
weight'of  the  responubilities  which  wc  have  incurred  as  trustt^s 

*  'Vrtiila  iheSB  «ht:ota  aro  puBinj?  thmuKli  tho  nraiia,  we  hav«  reoeired  t4ie  first 
'•ilinncs  uf  Dr.  IluiiU'r'it  (^rent  work,  vn  wlik-h  lio  luui  been  mgngpd  for  (lie 
tw()lv«  joara, — 'Tlio  lmi»rutl  GuztUwr  uf  ladin' — wkjcb  wb  nsad  hardly 
oufftit  to  Sad  a  plaoe  in  every  librarv. 
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for  the  people  of  India.  More  than  twenty  jears  have  elapsed 
since  that  trust  was  formallv  accepted  by  the  Cronrn ;  and  a 
point  has  been  reached  in  Indian  history  whence  the  g^uaranlecs 
of  our  boasted  success  sbnulil  be  visible.  But  there  nrc  many 
observers  who  dechire  that  no  impress  of  progress  has  been 
stamped  upon  the  structure  of  Indian  society.  They  deny  the 
aceoracy  of  official  reports,  which  repeat  year  by  year  llie  same 
satisfactory  story.  Instead  of  a  tide  of  national  prosperity  they 
|»erceive  only  a  sea  of  troubles.  They  point  out  that  famine  hWs 
l>ecome  .1  chronic  disorder  of  the  Indian  constitution,  and  they 
conclude  that  the  system  of  our  rule  is  radically  wrong — our 
dependency  is  *  over-taxed  and  over-Europeanized,'  and  nothing 
but  disaster  is  predicted.  Such  is  the  picture  of  India  drnwn  by 
certain  Rnglishmon,  who  have  watched  from  afar  the  effects  of 
British  rule.  Public  opinion  is  naturally  di$turl>ed  by  such 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  anxious  to  learn  the  truth.  This 
anxiety  has  even  affected  Parliament,  and  sugg:cstions  fur  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom  have  received  the  support  of  many  in<]eppndent 
statesmen. 

At  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances  the  labtmr 
bestowed  on  this  book  will  not  have  been  thniwn  awav,  if  it  ran 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  publir  and  relieve  the  mclancholv 
apprehensions  which  we  have  noticed. 

Its  author  possesses  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task  that 
he  has  undertaken.  He  brings  to  It  a  personal  familiarity  with 
the  latest  phase  of  the  constantly  (luctuatiog  aspects  and  con- 
ditions of  Indian  affairs.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
India's  boast  that,  although  she  has  been  the  priae  of  several 
conquerors,  her  religious  and  s^tcial  institutions  have  defied 
conquest.  But  within  the  last  fetr  years  her  most  time-honoured 
institutions  of  caste,  priestcraft,  and  villaffe  communities,  have 
borne  unwilling  testimony  to  the  destructive  shock  of  VVestem 
cirilization.  Organ! xat ions,  which  were  only  welded  into  greater 
compactness  by  external  blows,  have  become  loosenetl  by  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  commerce  and  railways.  It  is  a  periotl 
of  transition  and  rapid  transformation  in  the  religious,  social, 
and  intlustrial  life  of  India,  and  the  faithful  historian  must 
keep  pace  with  the  tiroes.  It  would  l>c  well  if  some  of  the 
jnelancholy  critics,  to  whom  we  just  now  alluded,  realized  this 
truth.  To  a  memory  fresh  from  the  scenes  which  he  paints 
Sir  R.  Temple  adds  a  rure  experience.  \o  living  man  has 
filled  so  many  high  offices  in  various  parts  of  India  as  he  has. 
His  restless  energy  brought  him  into  contact  with  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire.     It  was  reported  of  him  that  the  course  of 
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his  toara  was  pUinly  marked  by  the  number  of  clisAbled  horses 
which  he  had  riildr'n  lo  n  stnn<)still.  When  he  was  making  his 
progress  with  all  the  puinp  and  circumstance  of  a.  Guvcrnar  of 
BomboLjf  be  wouhl  frcqueully  break  Umse  from  the  official  pro- 
gramme, and  traverse  hundreds  of  miles  with  a  single  atcendant, 
reiving  U|ton  such  food  and  shelter  as  chance  might  ofTer.  His 
love  of  travel  was  stimulated  by  bis  love  of  nature.  To  a 
conscientious  dischar^ii^e  of  duly  and  the  curiosity  of  a  zealous 
reformer  he  addetl  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  His  de8cri|v 
tions  of  scenery,  costumes,  and  native  manners,  often  recal  the 
briUiant  scenes  described  in  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama.'  He  loves 
to  dwell  on  the  dark  ro<ks  and  cedar-forests  of  the  Himalayan 
slopes,  round  which  (loal  the  fleecy  clouds  lit  up  by  the 
sun  with  nr;uij;c  colour,  whilst  distant  pinnacles  of  dazzlin||r 
snow  are  tip|>ed  with  the  fire  of  the  rising  sun,  or  at  suuset 
bathed  in  roseate  hues.  He  watches  with  delight  the  sprav  of 
the  falls  at  Gairsopa,  hanging  like  a  thin  veil  of  gauze,  and 
receiving  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  He  makes  the  reader 
share  with  him  his  sense  of  the  deep  solitude  of  the  river 
A'erbadda  in  its  marble  prison.  It  is  impossible  not  to  catch 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author;  and  the  reader  may  even 
forget  the  hot  blasts  of  the  Deccan  plain  as  he  carries  his  eye  up 
to  the  frowning  fortress  of  Daulatabad,  or  the  picturesiiue  bill- 
forts  and  rock-cut  fanes,  which  everywhere  attest  the  native  tasta 
for  selecting  striking  and  beautiful  situations.  'There  is  hnrdly 
throughout  the  whole  cxpntinent  a  fine  and  effective  position 
on  summit,  eminence,  river-bank,  junction  of  waters,  or  com- 
manding point  of  prospect,  which  the  natives  have  failed  to 
occupy  with  some  structure.' 

His  sympathy  is  not  confined  to  scenery  and  buildings.  He 
notices  the  rich  harmony  of  colour  in  native  co^itumcii,  and  the 
picturesque  character  of  their  holiday  gatherings  and  religious 
festivals.  He  remarks  on  their  jovous  dispositions,  their  charity, 
their  pri<ie  in  the  history  of  their  national  heroes,  their  self- 
help  and  courageous  patience  under  suffering.  Sympathy  with 
the  j>coplc  is  an  essential  qualificatioa  for  writing  native  his* 
tory.  Uut  Sir  K.  'I'cmple  has  not  disregarded  the  feelings  of 
his  English  readers.  He  has  put  forward  his  own  views  with 
a  moderation  which  is  as  respectful  as  it  is  unusual.  His 
official  opponents  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  impartial 
fairness  with  which  both  sides  of  such  burning  controversies,  ns 
are  suggested  by  the  expressions,  *  water-rate,'  *  income-lax,'  ond 
'redemption  of  the  land  revenue,'  are  stated.  In  the  twenty- 
spventli  chapter  he  ctmsiders  various  objections  which  have 
lately  been  published*  and  wbiUt  be  expresses  bis  dissent  from 
them  be  shows  a  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  ond  abitily  with 
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wbicli  they  have  been  raise<L  An  equally  happy  appreciation  of 
the  itute  ut*  the  public  he  adilrt^sscs  is  sbuwn  in  lus  omissitiiis. 
All  technicalities  nl~  Indian  administration  are  avoided.  There 
are  no  wide  flights  to  a  remote  past,  and  the  rpader  who  is  in 
search  of  suuielLIuK  fre»b  will  be  glad  lo  miss  long  chapters  on 
frontier  disorder,  buuiaii  saerifice,  and  Thug(p.-e,  which  nrr 
tuually  senred  up  to  point  a  mural  and  illustrate  the  advantages 
of  English  rule.  The  style,  despite  some  faults,  is  clear  and 
sensible,  without  becoming  commonplace.  It  is  vigorous  with-^ 
out  being  didactic.  But  we  are  inclined  to  complain  of  suc~h 
Latinisms  as  *  incxpufirnable :'  and  here  and  there  Oriental  meta- 
phors— OS,  for  instance,  '  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  pure 
mirror  of  English  friendship,' — remind  us  rather  of  a  Persimn 
than  on  English  style.  \\i'  mnv  atU]  that  the  arrongenient 
of  the  chapters  is  in  some  re«i>erts  irregular  ;  but  the  author 
pleads  with  reason  that  he  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  Ibe 
diversity  of  his  subjects. 

Variety  is  ioscparahle  from  a  book  on  India,  and  gives  iC 
much  of  its  charm.  But  it  makes  the  task  of  the  reviewer  some~ 
what  difficult.  Sir  K.  Temple  professes  lo  give  an  exact  and 
pipular  picture  of  India  in  the  last  year.  He  has  rather  given 
us  a  series  of  pictures  fn>m  every  possible  point  of  view. 
We  find  in  his  Umk  vivid  sketches  of  the  scenery^  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  jmblic  works  of  India.  Its  products  and 
industries  are  describeil,  and  a  chapter  is  devotetl  to  its  wild 
beasts  and  sports.  A  graphic  account  is  supplied  of  the  labourv 
of  Government  in  its  military  and  naval,  its  political,  judicial, 
finaticial,  and  legislative  depurlmcuts.  Those  who  expected 
from  his  pen  a  learned  diMjuisition  on  the  vexed  <juestions  of 
Indian  fiiiauce,  depreciation  of  silver,  and  army  organization, 
will  be  disappuintt-d.  On  these  and  every  uihrr  topic  thuughtful 
and  uccasiunully  original  suggestions  will  be  met  with :  but  the 
aim  of  the  author  is  tu  escajie  being  dull.  What  his  ImioK  may 
lose  in  value  to  the  specialist,  it  should  gain  in  popularity  wtlh 
tlte  public  fur  wboce  insirurtion  it  is  written.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  eolers  into  a  brief  disc-ussiou  of  every  question  which  has 
in  reei-nt  vearx  rivetteil  the  public  attentitm  of  F.ii^lishriien  lo  the 
ntTairs  of  India,  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  our  relations 
with  Afghanistan,  and  deprecates  the  surrender  of  Candohar  as 
involving  the  rrlioquisbmeut  of  the  chief  advantage  secured 
by  the  late  war.  He  disru&ses  the  taxatif>n  4if  India  with  the 
authority  of  a  late  Minister  of  Finance.  When  he  refers  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  peasant  proprietary  of  Bombay  and  the 
•fleet  of  recent  legislation,  we  remember  that  the  Act  passed  for 
tfaeir  relief  received  the  anxious  consideration  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  in  office.     Wide  therefore  u  is  bis  sun'ey  of  India, 
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it  is  not  wider  than  the  circle  of  his  own  experience.  Bat  it  is 
xmpotsible  for  us  to  follow  him  over  the  whole  of  this  ground. 
Thn  Attention  of  readers  of  this  Review  has  latelj  been  called 
to  some  of  the  subjiHTts  whirh  we  have  just  noticed.  \Ve  shall 
therefore  refrain  from  further  comment  upon  them.  P'or  the 
rest,  we  believe  that  we  sh:ill  best  consult  the  wishes  of  our 
leaders  if  we  take  this  book  as  our  general  guide,  referring 
when  necessary'  to  the  valuable  reports  which  have  lately  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  present  to  them  a  sketch  of  the 
present  condition  of  India  and  the  foundations  upon  which 
rests  its  hope  for  the  future.  We  shall  then  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  sources  of  aniicty  and  danger  by  which  the  stability 
of  English  rule  is  threatened,  not  merely  within  liritish  India 
hot  in  thn  Native  States.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  lay  stress  on 
ibe  pnramonnt  necessity  which  exists  for  avoiding  a  policy  of 
oveT-bftSte  and  of  violent  oscillation,  not  merely  in  the  legis- 
lative councils,  but  also  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
conntr^'. 

Sir  R.  Temple  does  not  view  the  present  condition  of  India  in 
the  gI<M>my  light  in  which  the  picture  of  its  bankruptcy  and 
rain  has  been  painted.  Mr.  Caird,  who  recently'  visited  the 
country  on  an  official  mission,  described  the  situation  in  the 
following  terribly  suggestive  sentence  :  *  An  exhaustive  agricol- 
tarr  and  an  increasing  jKipulation  must  come  to  a  deadlock.' 
According  to  the  authority  Iiefore  us,  sucb  a  catastrophe  has 
never  been  so  distant  at  any  previous  period  of  Indian  history. 

*  II  were  vain  to  estimate,'  writes  Sir  R.  Temple,  *  that  the 
people  must  ere  long  Ix!  famished  for  lack  of  agricalture,  when 
rast  culturable  areas  within  India  itself  arc  seen  inviting  the 
plough.  It  were  futile  to  offer  statistical  proof  that  the  food- 
supply  must  l»e  insulhcient,  when  large  i|Unntities  of  edible 
erain  arc  being  storwl  at  home  and  exjHjrted  abroad.*  liut  even 
Sir  Richard  himself  a<lmits  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a 
alight  deterioration  of  the  S4iil  is  prolmbly  setting  in.  For  our- 
selres,  we  are  inclined  to  go  further  than  this.    We  have  before  us 

•  nuus  of  official  testimony  to  show  that  the  system  of  lamUtenure 
discourages  the  fallows  which  formed  an  essential  feature  of  the 
old  native  system.  We  remenibt>r  reading  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  declining  fertility  of  the  Indian  soil  in  the  '  Rambles 
and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official/  publish<Hl  as  far  back 
au  1S44,  in  which  Colonel  Sleeman  relates  his  conversations 
with  intelligent  natives  on  this  subject.  The  process  of  ex- 
haustioti  must  have  conlinuetl  since  his  time.  It  in»v  be  tnie,  as 
some  scientific  farmers  have  declared,  that  after  a  certain  limit  is 
rcarhefl  the  progress  of  deteri<»ration  is  arrested,  because  the 
natuml  decomposition  oi  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  replaces 
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the  loss  of  the  fertilizing  elements.  But  we  ore  inclined  to 
helicve  that  th»t  limit  has  been  reAched  in  mnn^'  parts  of  the 
empire,  lu  tbe  eager  desire  to  reap  crops  of  some  sort,  the  lami 
is  allowed  no  rest  except  when  drought  imposes  idleness  upon 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  reckless  destruction  of  fon^t- 
resen-es  has  not  merely  affected  tlie  climate  injuriousir,  hat 
has  given  to  the  nntural  manure  of  the  fields  a  value  as  fuel, 
which  has  robhed  the  soil  of  its  pniper  fertilizing  element.  In 
fact  the  very  steps  which  the  Government  of  India  are  taking- 
to  arrest  the  process  of  exhaustion  prove  tbe  literal  accuracy 
of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Cninl's  indictment.  TUej  have  created 
model-farms  in  certain  districts  and  are  introducing  e<lucaiion 
in  agriculture  in  some  of  the  schools.  Exhibitions  of  prmluce 
arc  being  promoted  ;  large  tracts  of  land  arm  being  reforested. 
13u(,  whilst  we  freely  make  these  admissions,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  apprehensive  of  the  predicted  deadlock.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  invade  the  new  fields  which,  according  to  Sir 
Richard,  are  seen  inviting  the  plough.  The  capabilities  of  the 
soil  already  cultivatc<l  are  equal  to  any  emergency  that  is  likely 
to  arise.  It  has  been  well  obter\'ed  that  tbe  addition  of  a  uaglu 
bushel  to  the  acre  of  the  present  cultivated  area  of  India  i% 
equivalent  to  tlie  yearly  maintcnnnce  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
people.  Kxperiments  have  proved  that  the  most  elementary  im- 
provement in  agriculture  is  rewar<led  by  an  even  more  liberal 
increase  in  the  harvest  than  Is  estimated  in  that  calculation  ; 
and  whilst  this  is  the  case,  the  best  qualifit.'d  observers  are  satis- 
fied that  the  growth  of  population  is  not  likely  to  outstrip  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

If  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  evidence 
of  such  an  inL-reasc  of  population  as  would  tend  tu  '  a  dead- 
lock *  is  even  less  conclusive.  A  fresh  census  will  shortly 
supply  us  with  information  which  is  at  present  wanting. 
Meantime  assertions  of  any  large  or  general  growth  of  popula- 
tion rest  ujion  the  barest  conjecture.  In  some  parts  of  tlic 
country  there  is  no  question  that  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
is  attested  by  the  extension  of  villages  and  indisputable  signs 
of  increasing  population,  liut  the  traveller,  who  wanders  for 
miles  over  tbe  grand  ruins  of  palaces,  temples,  and  domed 
tombs  of  king!!  at  Kijapore,  and  traverses  the  deserted  plain 
which  surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
not  merely  the  ptipulation  of  a  city,  but  of  a  whole  country,  bos 
disappeared.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ambassador  sent  by  James  I. 
to  the  Court  of  the  great  Mogul,  noticeil  with  surprise  the  ruins  of 
several  large  cities  that  then  lay  desolate  and  in  rubbish.  The 
same  process  nf  ^lesolaiion  continued  until  the  establishment 
of  the  'pax  Britannica.'     When  we  arc  told  that  the  population 
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of  India  in  1880  bas  increased  to  a  dimgcrous  limit,  sucL  as 
never  before  was  witnessed  in  Indian  history,  we  ma^  point  to 
these  dead  cities  and  reply,  that  no  data  exist  for  establishing 
any  comparison.  Even  within  the  period  of  British  rule  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  ^owth  of  the  entire  populatJun.  Cer- 
taia  districts  have  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  prosjMinty,  but  others  have  been  less  favoured.  We  know 
at  least  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  abnormal  mortality 
Irom  famine  alone  is  computed  at  more  than  ten  millions.  The 
denths  from  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever  are  even  more 
numerous,  flow  far  the  natural  inen-asc  of  population  makes 
bead  against  such  terrible  murtalitv  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  At 
(he  most  it  can  only  be  said  with  Sir  R.  Temple  ttint  *  existing: 
ioflaeoces  tend  in  some  respects  towards  expansion  and  in 
other  respects  towards  contraction/  and  as  yet  no  symptoms 
baTC  appeared  of  any  dangerous  preponderance  of  population 
over  production. 

On  what  supposition  then  are  the  famines  of  India  to  be 
explained?  Tlieir  a>n$tant  recurrence  is  a  symptom  of  poverty 
which  forces  itself  U{H>n  public  attention.  \Vithin  tlie  last 
fauadred  years  there  have  occurred  thirty-six  visitations  of 
scarcity  and  twenty  famines,  of  which  seven  were  intense.  The 
Indian  Governments  have  at  length  recognized  the  return  of 
famine  as  inevitable,  and  have  decided  to  maintain  in  constant 
readiness  the  costly  administrative  machinery  necessary  for 
carrring  on  a  famine  campaign.  They  have  thus  accepted  n 
responsibility  which  must  lead  to  increased  expenditure  and 
periodic  additions  to  the  national  debt.  But  a  careful  study 
of  the  most  tragic  chapter  of  Indian  administration  will  not 
merely  shock  the  reader;  it  will  rather  furnish  him  with 
grounds  for  congratulation  and  hopefulness.  Since  1792  a 
thread  of  progress  may  be  followed  In  the  success  of  efforts 
made  by  the  State  to  check  the  fury  of  famines.  The  last  visi- 
tation affected  a  population  of  fifty-eight  millions  and  an  area  of 
257,000  square  miles.  It  was  described  by  official  authority'  as 
*  nnproceilented  in  severity,  duration,  and  extent.'  But  the 
effects  which  it  produced  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  seen  to  be  less 
disastrous  than  those  of  any  previous  and  less  severe  calamity. 
'The  landeil  classes  for  the  first  time  in  history  were  able  to  resist 
the  strain  which  was  pnt  upon  them.  Their  losses  were  severe, 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  compelled  to  discount  the 
prosperity  of  the  future.  But  by  the  united  assistance  of  their 
accumulated  reserves  and  their  credit  they  fought  for  the  most 
port  a  successful  campaign  against  an  enemy  whose  onslaught  was 
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UDprecetlenled.  The  hoards  of  the  common  people^  consisting' 
of  obsolete  coins  or  silver  anltlets  and  bnxceU*l»,  were  poureik 
into  the  mints:  and  this  uniuuni  addition  to  the  currcncVr 
whilst  it  gauged  the  severity  "I  the  distrrss,  offered  an  inf&l> 
lible  lest  of  past  prospt-rity  and  progress.  Never  was  resistance 
to  a  famine  so  prolongied.  Tbe  mortality-  was  unavoidably 
great,  and  in  Kaladghee,  Mysore,  and  other  exceptional  diitricts^ 
it  was  excessive.  But  over  tbe  largest  part  of  the  affected  area 
it  was  comparatively  light.  The  prompt  recovery  of  the  famines 
strickpn  population  was  even  more  marked  than  the  obstinacy  of 
their  resistance.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  M3(lr.-ii  as  well 
OS  iiorabay  showed  even  in  1877-78  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  area  o(  cultivateil  land  and  in  the  revenue  receipts,  as  con^ 
pared  with  the  years  which  bad  preceded  tbe  famine.  In  other 
respects  the  rccujierative  )M)wer  of  the  country  was  quickly 
shown.  The  trade  of  India  bounded  forwani  troni  111}roiUion» 
ill  187(>-77  to  124  millions  in  the  following  ytrar.  The 
exports  of  rice  .tnd  other  crops  resumcil  larger  dimenuuns. 
Gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  no  longer  brought  by  a  starving 
peasantry  to  the  niiots  to  be  cointxl  into  rupees.  On  the  owv- 
trary,  bullion  and  coins  were  melteil  down  and  maiiufiicturcd 
into  ornamenl.<i.  In  the  vear  %vbich  has  just  closed,  gold  to  the 
ralue  of  ;j,li6-l,3<)0A  was  imported  into  Imlia.     The  pxjvirti  and 

lorts  of  silver  showed  a  iiett  import  of  tbe  value  of  nearly  £our 
liion  pounds,  whilst  in  the  previous   vear  more  than  seven 

lion  pounds  worth  of  silver  was  absorbed  by  India.  Criminal 
retarns  have  also  receded  the  general  improvement;  and  those 
particular  offences  against  j>ruj>ertv,  whicU  indicate  like  a 
barometer  the  conditi(m  of  a  rural  population,  have  almost  di»> 
appeared.  The  return  of  famines  at  irregular  inler\TiU  of  Umb 
must  be  expected,  but  it  is  at  least  a  satisfactory  tost  of  pragrcaB 
to  note  tbe  increasing  capability  of  the  people  to  resist  and 
recover  fmm  their  shock. 

It  has  been  urged  tbat  the  admission  of  the  liability  of  tfar 
Indian  constitution  to  attacks  of  chronic  famine  in  itaetf 
affonls  ample  evidence  of  a  faulty  administration.  But  a  satift- 
factury  explanation  of  tbe  recurreiire  can  be  given,  without 
turning  aside  to  hMik  at  the  political  institutions  of  the  muntry. 
All  the  causes  of  Indinn  famines,  jwverty,  and  neglected  ogri- 
culture,  n.-solve  themselves  into  one^ — the  de|icndcncc  uf  the 
entire  populali*jn  upon  agriculture.  Almost  the  whole  industry 
of  the  ^-arious  fnmmnnities  of  India  is  locked  up  in  agricultuml 
pursuits,  which  are  constantly  laid  under  the  interdict  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  against  which  no  human  foresight  can  prevail. 
If  ibis  fact  is  firmly  grasped,  the  difficulties  against  which  the 
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nt  have  to  contend  will  be  appreciatcti,  and  the  value 
of  ibcir  policy  undcmtuud.      It  is  beyond   tlie  putver  of  man  to 
gttuwlcc  India  against  drought,  flood,  or  plagues  of  rata  and 
luouU.     Yet  populations,  the  vostness  of  which  can  hardly  be 
pruped  by  the  mind,  have  for  {jencrations  concentrated  their 
ioiJiutriL's  and  hazarded  their  subsistence  upou   the  chances  of 
oijiricious   seasons.      India   can  depend  on  none  of  her  neigh- 
boon  to   replace  her  losses.     She  must  by  her  own   industry 
supply  the  wants  of  an  area,  which  is  more  populous  than  and 
Disriy  as  extensive  as  the  United   Kingdom,   France,   Austria, 
Pnusia,   Italy,  .Spain,  PortUKal,   Holland,   Belg^ium  and  Den- 
niBik,  cinnbiiietl.     The  density  of  her  population  to  the  square 
mile  of  cultivated*   area  may  be  inferred   from  the  following 
calmlation    made   by   Mr.   CainJ.     A    square   mile   of  land  in 
Ka^land  cultivated  highly  gives  employment  to  fifty  people,  in 
Ihr  proportion  of  twenty-five  men,  young  and  old,  and  twenty-five 
and  boys.     If  four  times  that  number  were  alluwed  for 
square  mile  of  cultivatrtl  land  in  India,  It  would  take  up  only 
0O9*third  of  her  population.     The  effect  of  drought  upon  such 
«eoontry   can  be  imagined.     Tbc  entire  industrial  machinery 
tb«  cotumunity  is  thrown  out  of  gear.     Hitherto  there  Las 
n  no  compensation  for  agricultural  distress  in  manufacturing 
rity.     Thrown  off  the  land,  the  people  have  been  forced  to 
wait  in  ab:iolute  idleness  tbc  weary  round  of  the  seasons,  until 
fresh  promise  of  rain  has  induced  them  to  recommence  their 
eld  of  operations. 

This  short  review  of  the  industrial  condition  of  India  indi- 
tis  at  ouce  the  character  of  the  remedies  upou  which  only  any 
ble  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  can  be 
The  country  possesses  an  incalculable  dorm;mt  fund  of 
wer  for  the  pnxluction  of  wealth,  not  merely  in  its  inade- 
tely  employed  labour,  but  in  the  cajiacities  of  its  soil  and, 
above  all.  its  mineral  resources.  The  truth  is  that  its  industries 
^^hAVK  never  yet  been  properlv  managed.  But  the  Govrmnient 
^^BATD  at  length  realized  the  benefit  which  a  systematic  promo- 
^Haon  of  improvements  must  confer.  The  year  ltj80  may  well 
I^I^Dstitute  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Intlia.  The  able  {Report 
''"  of  the  Famine  Commission  has  shown  the  track  U|«in  which 
fntoie  administrations  mu>it  proceed,  and  no  excuse  for  delay  in 
adopting  the  measures  recommended  by  them  will  be  ac*cepted 
public  opinion.  It  may  be  that  the  native  mind  is  essen- 
lly   conservative,  and    slow    to    adopt    improved    systems   of 

*  RereretMe  tboaltl  be  mode  top.  474  of 'India  in  18$0.'    Rotiglily  speaking, 
^  &.  Tem]4B  urtimatett  tUnt  tiwiy  linlf  uf  Ihu  wbolo  counlr;  is  unoiiltivttUxl, 
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agriculture  autl  manufacture  ;  but  tUc  stcuUy  pressure  of  Govern- 
ment, working  in  bannony  with  the  self-interest  of  the  pcojilc 
must  inevituhljf  succcc<l.  The  eitraoniinary  wastefulness  of  iho 
native  system  of  farminf^  may  be  measured  by  the  fotlowiu); 
comparison  drawn  by  Mr.  Cnird.  The  produce  of  cotton  p^ 
acre  in  India  is  not  one-fifth  of  that  in  K^ypt  and  America,  and 
the  quality  brings  but  half  the  price.  An  acre  of  cotton-land  in 
Egypt  well  watered  yields  AW  lbs.  of  cotton  worth  14/.  an 
acre:  in  India  tlie  average  yield  is  71)  lbs.  and  the  value  to  the 
grower  not  more  than  20*.  The  main  distinction  between  the 
two  modes  of  management  is,  that  in  Egyi>t  the  cotton-crop  is 
treated  as  a  wet  crop  at  all  stages  of  its  growth,  while  in  Indin, 
where  the  climate  is  hotter,  it  is  never  irrigated,  lliis,  bow- 
ever,  is  only  nne  instance  of  the  rich  har\'est  which  additional 
skill  and  enterprise  can  reap  in  India.  A  far  greater  promise 
of  wealth  is  otlercd  hv  the  introduction  of  new  staples,  rather 
than  by  the  improvement  of  existing  staples.  Sir  K.  Temple 
notices  that  in  the  short  period  of  his  own  service  he  witnessed 
the  creation  and  dcvclopinent  of  a  valuable  trade  in  jote,  ten, 
and  cuflee.  The  annual  value  of  that  trade  already  exceeds 
ten  million  pounds.  The  tea-trade  has  been  unusually  deprasaed 
of  late,  but  there  is  every  hope  that  it  will  recover  and  eren 
expand  into  far  greater  dimensions.  Successful  efforts  are  at 
this  moment  being  made  to  iiitrotlucc  Indian  tea  into  the 
Au5tr;illan  market.  An  expert  was  lately  sent  to  visit  the 
principal  trade-centres  in  America,  with  a  view  to  opening 
up  a  tnule  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  sugar, 
tolmcco — which  already  competes  vigorously  with  American 
tol>acco  in  the  Italian  market, — cinchona-bark — from  which 
quinine  is  derived,  leather,  and  various  kinds  of  fnrest-prodace, 
the  jnaterial  for  enlarging  or  creating  new  trades  exists.  In 
every  direction  a  strimg  impulstr  is  setting  in  towards  the  pn»- 
motion  of  new  employments  suited  to  the  various  capacities  of 
the  people. 

This  impulse  is  already  attracting  industry  to  mnnufactairs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  India,  assun-d  of  jicace,  should  nut  work 
up  her  own  raw  materials  into  the  manufactured  goods,  which 
at  present  she  imports  and  pays  for  out  of  her  reserve  fund  of 
seeds  and  food-stufis.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  stores  which 
have  too  long  been  buried  in  the  treasure-houses  of  the  earth 
roust  be  brought  out.  Few  people  are  awnre  ihnt  India  possesses 
a  coal-bearing  area  of  30,000  square  miles;  and  yet  twenty 
years  ago  she  was  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  single  line  of 
railway.  I^st  year,  however,  she  furnished  .J00,00()  tons,  which 
wa«  equivalent  to  one^half  of  the  total  <iemnnd  nf  all  the  rail- 
ways 
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waji  ud  factorici  in  the  country.     Time  only  is  required  to 
make  the  empire  self-supporting^  in  respect  to  rortl.     Meanwhile 
spinning  and  wraving  mills  arc  Ijoing  multiplied.     Tbere  are 
filij'threc   already    at    wnrk   m    13ombuv   and  Calcutta,   which 
employ  ItSCHJiOOfJ  spindles.     An  export  trade  in  Indian-grown 
and  Indian-made  cotton  fabrics  1ms  commenced  between  Bombay 
and  China.     Some  st.itistic5  before  us  sbow  tbal  the  exports 
hare  increased    in    five   years    from    a    value   of    2()4,(XX)/.    to 
i»70,00ll/.      The  success  of   these  mills   has  been  sufficient   to 
prore  that   no    difficulty    need    be    anticipated    in   obtaining  a 
supply  of  skilled  native  hdxjur.     The  example  set  by  Bombay 
i»  being  followed   in  other  directions,     A   company  has   l>pen 
jVmned  to  work  a  large  paper-mill  at  Lucfcnow.      Factories  for 
making  sulphuric  acid  have  been  started  in  Calcutta  and  Run- 
pton  ;  and  soap  factories  are  doing  business  in  Calcutta.     Even 
the  Native  States  of  India  are  catching  the  infection  of  manu- 
facturing  enterprise.     The  Maharaja  Scindia  has  set  up  a  paper- 
niUl  in  Gwalior,  and  H.H.  Holkar  is  turning  his  attention  into 
similar  directions.     Our  own   Government  have  entrusted  the 
making  of  harness  and  part  of  the  accoutrements  required  for 
the    police    and    raililary   forces    of   In<lia  to   native  workmen, 
whose  work  has  proved  flurable  and  neatly  finished.     The  rapid 
growth  of  gold-mining  companies  is  so  recent,  and  perhaps  so 
exaggerated  by  speculation,  that   it  would    not  be   safe    yet  to 
e&timale  their  future  success.     Rut  it  serves  as  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  progressive  industrial  movement  which 
specially    characterizes    the    condition    of   India    iu    1^80,   and 
affords  hopir  that  the  population  will   in  future  stake  less  upon 
the  treacherous  caprices  of  the  climate.     The  resources  of  the 
country  in  raw  material  and  labour  are  enormous,  and  nothing 
'i%  wanted  but  capital   to  develop  new  industries.     As  soon   as 
Hnglish  capitalists  can  realize  the  field  of  profitable  investment 
which    India  ofTers,  a  turning-point  will  be  reached   in    Indian 
historv.     The  success  of  the  late  Indian  loan  has  been  quoted  as 
an  indication  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  City  in   the 
finances  of  India.     To  us  it  seems  rather  to  indicate  the  anxiety 
Af  capital   to  find  an  outlet;    and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
facts  and  figures  now  presented  to  the  public  will  dispel  many 
gloomy    apprehensions   which    sensational    articles    on    Indian 
bankruptcy  have  created,  and  in  that  manner  promote  the  influx 
of  English  capital  into  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  (he  symptoms  of  activity 
which  are  apparent  in  every  direction.  Within  seven  years  the 
value  of  the  export  trade  of  India  has  risen  from  fifty-si.\  millions 
to  sixty-nine  millions,  exclusive  of  treasure.     A  direct  foreign 
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trade,  which  in  1879-80  amounted  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  toml 
trade  of  India,  is  carried  on  with  MarsellleSf  Genoa,  Triesle,  ond 
the  ports  of  America,  Australia,  and  China.  The  domestic 
trade  cannot  lie  computed  ;  but  Sir  II.  Temple  draws  a  stirring^ 
picture  of  the  interchange  of  products  bv  road,  river,  rail,  and 
canal,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  laden  carts  and  innumerable  boats. 
*  In  the  suburbs  of  cities  throughout  the  empire  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  trade,  great  and  small,  imparts  to  the  observer  an 
impression  of  national  vitality  bursting  forth  in  ever^  qunrter 
from  the  hiimhtcst  to  the  highest.'  Evidence  of  active  circula- 
tion of  goods  is  afforded  by  the  increasing  traffic  on  the  railways, 
which,  flespite  a  somewhat  extravagant  expenditure,  give  a 
return  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  of  the 
guaranteed  lines,  and  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capatal 
account  of  the  -State  lines.  This  success  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  large  sums  are  still  IcK-ked  up  in  works  not  yet  opened 
to  traffic,  and  ttie  whole  system  of  communiralion  is  oolv  par- 
tLtltv  romplete<I.  Postal  statistics  tell  the  same  story.  VVithin 
the  fast  fifteen  years  postal  receipts  have  risen  by  nearly  t)0  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  unofficial  letters  and  packets  delivered 
has  increased  from  59  millions  to  K-f)  millions.  The  schools 
are  crowded  with  pupils,  and  in  most  districts  the  de-mand  for 
new  schools  has  outstrippe*!  the  means  of  the  Educational  grant 
to  supjily  them.  The  spirit  uf  enterprise  and  movement  has 
invaded,  not  merely  the  industrial,  but  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  India.  Caste  is  still  strong  enough  to  prejudice  the  poor 
famished,  recipient  of  relief  against  the  food  which  is  proflerod 
to  him  at  the  public  hospital  ;  but  no  Umhtnin  or  wealthy 
merchant  hesitates  to  save  his  pocket  bv  travelling  in  a  thinl- 
ctass  carriage,  though  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  low  castas 
orevcn  out-castes.  The  village  commuaity  struggles  to  maintain 
its  solidarity,  but  the  village  artisan  or  scavenger  has  learnt  the 
value  uf  migration  and  employment  on  regular  wages.  Even 
religion  is  accommodating  itself  to  a  state  of  civiliKation  which 
is  at  variance  with  its  principles  and  traditions.  The  Muham- 
madan  suppresses  his  f:inatical  hatred  of  the  Giaour:  the  bigh- 
caste  Hindu  drinks  without  question  th«-  water  couveye«l  to  hi« 
door  by  the  common  municipal  pipe,  or  sits  in  olTice  at  the  feet 
of  the,  beef-eating  ma^i^stratc :  whilst  the  aboriginal  worshipper 
of  fetish  withholds  tiie  human  sacrifice,  which  alone  in  nis 
opinion  is  ethcacious  to  avert  the  threatening  drought.  In  all 
these  cases  the  new  jmwerful  element,  whirh  asserts  itself  tri- 
^mnphantly  against  the  traditions  ot  centuries,  is  sotf-iotere*t — a 
ird  which  Englishmen  have  coineil  for  themselves  and  intn>- 
luccd  into  the  languor's  uf  India.     Hms  a  great  change,  partly 
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ilulructivc  and  partir  constructive,  is  leavening;  Indian  society, 
from  which  not  merely-  industrial  improvement,  but  the  growth 
of  national  prosperity,  may  be  predicted. 

VfUh  so  many  beacon-lights  to  herald  the  advance  of  pro- 
sjieritv,  surjirise  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  positive  assur- 
ances of  otRcial  reports  should  be  contradictwl  by  European 
navpllcrs  and  educated  natives.  .Such  contradictions  admit  of 
*  satisfactory  explanation.  Every  one  remembers  the  glamour 
of  wealth  wbicb  surrounded  historic  India.  For  a  long  time 
those  illasions  of  Indian  riches  were  not  dissipated.  They 
hftfc  suddenly  given  place  to  illusions  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  error  arises  In  each  case  from  the  contracted  observation 
of  the  writer,  whose  experience  of  India  is  confined  to  the 
•i^Ucized  fringe  of  the  coast  and  the  capital  cities  of  English 
and  native  provinces.  National  wealth  was  formerly  inferred 
from  the  splendours  of  court  pageantry  and  the  luxurious  habits 
of*  few  princes  and  their  dissipatctl  attendants.  Now  that 
Ibcrraources  of  the  empire  arc  no  longer  spent  in  the  ostcnta- 
tii>us  ijisplay  of  unpruductive  exjwnditure  and  the  maintenance 
of  royal  cities,  hasty  observers  arc  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
nin  of  the  counlrj*  has  ^en  cffecteil.  But  in  truth  the 
utional  wealth  is  far  g^'eater  than  ever  it  was.  If  it  is  less 
oHicentrated,  it  is  more  widely  di0usctl  amongst  the  masses. 
Thp  proof  of  such  diffusion  must  be  given  in  the  following 
atract  from  Sir  R.  Temple's  work : — 

'It  u  fonad  in  the  alm«ist  tuuversal  substitution  of  metal  for 
Mrtbenwarti  in  the  domestic  utcuttils  uf  ucut  of  the  hombler  clasaes 
vitUn  the  lu^t  gcneratioo :  tho  roplacemont  of  thatched  toofa  of  the 
CDttagoB  by  tiling:  the  use  of  foreign  piece>goods  to  somo  extent 
ilirtetd  of  the  cuiinio  couutry-mudo  cloth  :  tho  employment  uf  wheeled 
airiages  inBtaoil  of  piu'k  animids :  the  superior  com^tmction  uf  tlio 
outs  engaged  for  tra<k'  and  agricultare:  the  improved  breeds  of 
ilnuigfal  cattle.  Tho  bedizened  oquipagos,  cuparisuuod  clephaute, 
aoA  prancing  rttoeds  of  the  rich  man,  are  rarely  soon.  Bnt  tbo  poor 
ID4&  with  his  cart  and  pair  uf  bullocks  rideu  to  luurkut  as  ho  eeldum 
rods  before.  All  this  evidence,  uot  llasliing  before  the  vision  like 
Uw  usnifQstatioDE  of  formui*  ages,  but  obtoiued  only  by  far-reaching 
obMUTation,  receives  lew  of  popnhu-  consideration  than  it  deserves, 
bat  will  neverthtileea  bo  appruoiated  by  the  ecouooiiat.' 

It  is  inevitable,  and  har<lly  a  subject  for  regret,  that  the  cities., 
fhirh  under  native  governments  ba5ke<l  in  the  sunshine  of  im- 
:rial   splendour  and  extravagance,  should  contract   under  the 
iilling  influence  of  an  economic  administration,  whieli  spends 
public  revenues  in  digging  canals  or  laying  down  railways, 
.  not  la  the  endowment  of  religious  edifices  or  houses  of  amusr- 
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mciil.  (itililcn  trmplcs  will  of  nct-cssily  fall  into  ruin  :  the  shop^ 
of  sweetmeat-sellers  will  be  closetl ;  antl  tbc  $i>iigs  uf  dancing 
g'irls  will  no  longer  I'esound  in  tlie  streets.  Tbe  triules  of 
musicianSf  dnnccrs^  and  jugglers,  have  so  much  declined  under 
uur  rulo.  that  the  total  numbers  engnged  in  them  do  not  now 
exi-eed  'il8,(K)0  persons  in  the  wholr  of  Ilritish  India.  The 
signiRrancp  of  these  figures  will  be  fully  understood  when  wt? 
add  that  n  siugle  iMty  on  the  Ganges,  when  connuere<I  by  Mii- 
hamuaad  of  Gbaxnec,  was  found  to  contain,  according  to  the  his- 
torian of  that  reign,  nu  less  than  (tO,000  families  of  dancing 
girls  alone,  and  30,000  pawn-shops.  The  native  gentleman 
wistfully  deplores  these  signs  of  decay.  Tbe  Eunipcan  traveller 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  blight  which  has  fallen  upon  the  roiiu 
of  cities  that  t»nce  were  ro^-al.  But  the  oflirer,  whose  tours  of 
inspection  bring  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  popul.ition 
of  the  entire  district,  knows  that  the  national  prt^rcss  cannot  be 
gauged  by  the  gorgeous  display  of  native  noblemen,  or  the 
outwani  appearance  of  a  few  cities.  Equally  fallacious  are 
other  teats  of  prosperity  to  which  appeal  is  sometimes  made. 
VVe  are  told  thai  the  cattle  have  diminished,  and  that  in<ligenous 
trades  have  been  e.\tinguishe<l.  The  diminution  of  cattle  is, 
however,  one  of  the  effects  prwluced  by  incre-ise  of  cultivation 
and  the  introduction  of  railways.  Pasture  lands  are  brought 
under  the  plough,  and  the  worn-out  cattle,  which  a  Hindu  may 
not  kill,  die  of  starvation  when  their  labour  no  longer  repays 
their  maintenance.  At  the  same  time  an  ectinomy  of  tran&purt 
is  effected  both  by  railroads  and  by  carts.  The  long  strings 
of  pack-bullocks  give  place  to  teams  of  oxen  or  the  iron  hone. 
The  extinction  of  indigenous  trades  is  due  to  the  some  economic 
law.  They  perish  because  the  wants  lliey  supplied  ran  be 
satisGed  with  greater  trconomy  by  other  processes.  A  sinilhir 
result  is  witnessed  in  other  countries  without  exciting  the  mit- 
givings  which  have  been  expressed  in  tlie  case  of  India.  There 
remains  for  consideration  the  argument  which  is  founded  on 
tlie  objection  of  natives  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  public 
debt  ol  India.  These  objections  axe  rapidly  giving  way.  In  June 
18*iO,  when  3  millions  sterling  were  borrowetl  by  the  Government 
in  India  at  -l.J  per  cent.,  the  sum  of  9  J  millions  was  tendered 
by  natives  only.  Itut  the  chief  answer  to  such  objinrtions  is, 
that  the  public  cre<lit  of  the  country  is  raised  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  advancement  of  its  society  from  the  mere  fact  of 
its  partnership  with  Great  Britain.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
the  value  of  money,  or  the  rate  of  profits  in  India  generally,  is 
as  low  as  the  interest  on  its  public  debt  would  imply.  We  have 
just  shown  what  a  vast  field  of  Industry  and  commerce  awaits 
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the  invosioa  of  capital.  The  natives  can  find  In  it  a  mtin- 
profiiablc  investment  lor  their  savings  thnn  is  afforded  by 
Gorrmment  sccarities.  Thpir  invfstmonts  in  them  affonl 
thntforc  no  index  of  the  amount  of  native  capital  disposable 
on  loan, 

Wc  have  noticed  these  arg-aments  because  they  ha%'e  lately 

attracted  more  attention    than   they   deserve.     The   poverty  of 

India  cannot  he   denied:   but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  to 

jtutify   the    hriglit    forecast   of   her  future   which   is    drawn  in 

the  book    before   us.      The   activity  which   is  already    being 

nunifcsted  in  every  department  of  her  national  life  must  be 

BtleDcled  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  wealth  and  happiness. 

T!it«  result  will   be  accelerate*!  by  the  development  of  new   in- 

dovtries,  the  inflow  of  English  capital,  and   the  reforms   which 

the  lodiati    Government   are  prosecuting.      But    it    cannot    be 

eipected   that  any   administration    should   at   once  secure    the 

population  against  the  recurrence  of  famine,  or  give  them  unin- 

Eemjpted  peace,  prosperity,  and  contentment. 

A  foreign  rulo,  however  benevolent,  must  expect  to  encounter 
the  disaffection  and  even  the  opposition  of  some  of  its  subjects. 
It  may  be  that  British  rule  in  India  Iwars  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  But  our  present  object  is  to  call  atten- 
tion, not  so  much  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  liable  from  within  as  to  those  which  threaten  it 
from  without.  The  general  loyalty  and  contentment  of  the 
people  of  India  is  asserted  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  and  confirmed 
by  their  conduct.  Vet  the  public  peac«  has  been  disturbed  on 
some  six  or  seven  occasions  within  the  last  ten  years;  and, 
althoQgh  order  was  promptly  re-established  without  any  remark- 
able loss  of  life,  the  circumstancvs  were  not  devoid  of  political 
significance.  In  fact  under  the  calm  surface  of  Indian  society 
there  will  always  lurk  elements  of  <lisordcr,  which  require  a 
vigilant  altitude  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  penetrate  tlie  inner  mind  of  the 
people,  and  fathom  the  depths  of  native  intrigue.  The  mutiny 
afforded  many  painful  illustrations  of  the  inability  of  foreigners 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  living 
in  the  intimate  relations  of  master  and  servant  or  officer  and 
pTivatc.  TheGovernmont  of  India,  however,  will  not  again  suffer 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  any  false  security.  VVe  quote 
from  a  recent  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  following 
expression  of  their  views  on  the  subject  before  us: — 

'TheEogliKh  power  in  India  rests,  and  always  mui^t  rest,  in  tlio 

*]*st  resort  on  the  British  troops,  tho  figlitiug  power  of  which  hiis 

heea  greatly  osteitdcd  by  railway  commaDications  aad  by  improTod 
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u-mnmeiit.  But  tlie  people  accept  British  mlc  withoat  any  appeal  to 
liTuie  because  wo  keep  the  pettoe  and  do  justice,  becanso  we 
Jone  and  are  doing  much  material  good  to  the  country  and 
iKKi{ilc.  Olid  btMrauHu  thurc  is  nut  iuKido  or  outsido  India  any 
that  can  adequately  occupy  our  place.  To  the  miiidB  at  least  of  the 
educated  among  the  poople  of  India-— and  the  number  is  rapidly 
incrcaituig — any  idea  of  tho  subversion  of  British  power  is  abhorrent 
from  the  coDscionsntvss  that  it  must  resuU  in  tho  widest  anarchy  and 
confuBiDn.' 

Few  officers  have  had  sucli  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
temper  of  British  and  Native  India  as  Sir  K.  Temple.  He  haa 
so  recently  laid  (U)wn  the  responsibilitr  of  office,  that  he  may  be 
trusted  not  to  have  published  his  suspicions  without  the  fullest 
cunsidcrattoQ.  His  sympathy  with  the  people  and  appreciation  of 
their  loyalty  give  to  his  allusions  to  disafieclion  a  peculiar  value. 
He  is  anything  but  an  alarmist ;  and  if  he  sounds  the  note  of 
alarm  his  advice  cannot  with  safety  be  disregarded.  His 
advice  rests  mainly  on  the  broad  principle  of  *  Divide  et  impcra.* 
If  the  nnlire  army  is  ever  raised  above  the  proportion  to  the 
European  force  fixed  since  1857,  no  perfection  of  military 
system,  no  possible  management,  however  considerate,  vriU,  he 
tells  us,  secure  its  fidelity.  Again,  the  proportion  of  castes  in 
the  native  army  must  be  duly  regarded.  One  of  the  cauaea  of 
the  mutiny,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  fact  that  in  the  Rea^ 
nrmv  too  large  a  prop»irtion  consisted  of  Brahmins  from  Oudb, 
belonging  to  a  caste  which  dwelt  in  a  province  where  recent 
political  events  had  provoked  hostile  intrigue.  As  soon  as  the 
nger  was  noticed  and  apprrrialed,  the  authorities  rerraited  to 
excessive  strength  in  the  Punjab.  Sir  R.  Temple  warns  us 
at,  when  the  history  of  the  years  1 858-59  shall  come  to  be 
written,  the  grave  peril  to  which  India  was  subjected  from  this 
cuMe  will  be  realized.  Itut  the  army  is  not  the  only  source  of 
^■agcr.  We  are  reminded  of  the  conditions  under  which 
ism  may  assume  the  lend  of  a  national  movement ;  and  of 
&natirism  which  ever  smoulders  and  at  times  is  fanned  into 
le  in  the  Muhammndan's  breast.  Rut  there  is  no  part  of  India 
the  late  Governor  of  Bombay  points  more  anxiously 
!  finger  of  warning  than  the  Deccan.  Readers  of  this 
*  will  remember  tliat  in  1874  that  part  of  Western  and 
ladia  known  as  the  I)eccan,  which  is  almost  entirely 
«v  aUaie  with  the  revolt  of  the  indebted  pcasantfj^ 
4rndcrs.  The  morrmmt  assnmeil  its  most 
in  the  counuy  round  Poona ;  and  it  w»s 


fcnenlly  whispered  that  the  Brahmin  malcontents  in  tbnt  citj 

vereiaking' advantage  of  the  distress  of  thr  peasants  to  embarrass 

the  GoTerninont.     The  disturbances  were  promptly  snppresseH 

bvsBtrong  military  force.     IBut  from  that  time  the  old  spirit 

of  plunder,  on  which  the  Mahratta  empire  was  founded,  has  been 

lerived  as  opportunity  has  offered.      Whenever  the  native  mind 

tiu  been  excited   by   rumours  of   war  and  tlie    withdrawal    of 

mwps  from  the  liritish  cantonments  at  Poona,  Satara,  Ivohlapore, 

and  other  parts    of   the    Oercan,  g^ang-robher)*  (Dacoily  )    has 

CDmraenccd.     Scarcely  had  ilonia  been  arrested,  when  another 

leader  arose.     Some  months  ago  a  Brahmin  named  Wasudcr 

Itolwant  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  British  Government, 

«od  succeeded  in  lighting  the  flame  of  incipient  rebellion  in  the 

Oeocan  districts.      In  Poona  itself  incendiary  fires  were  kindled 

b  some    of  the  Mabnitta  palaces  which   are  used  as  Govcni- 

tnent  buildings.     The  public  mind  was  unmistakably  agitated. 

Plots,   which    involved  the    massacre  of  the   English    residents 

irhilst  assembled  in  church,  were  discovered  in  the  Native  State 

of  Koblajwre,   and   though   the   agents  employed   in   ibis   plot 

were  eontemptiblc,  yet  the  trial  proved  that  a  vast  amount  of 

Brahmin  intrigue  lay  behind  it. 

The  important  part  which  Hindu  discontent  has  played  in 
the  past,  and  seems  destinc<l  to  play  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Decoan,  induces  us  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  its  causes. 
A  consideration  of  them  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  long  roll 
<}i  grievances  up>n  which  native  disaffection  feeds,  not  merely 
in  Western  India  but  elsewhere.  It  is  desirable  to  institute  such 
an  enquiry,  because  tlie  sentiments  o(  Englishmen  were  so 
shocked  by  the  surprise  and  horrors  of  the  mutiny,  that  they 
are  always  ready  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  those  local 
riots  and  disturbances  which  are  rep<irted  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  immedi.itely  assumed  that  the  whole  structure  of  Indian 
society  is  undermininl  by  conspiracy,  A  panic  is  accordingly 
created,  which  interrupts  the  steady  march  of  the  material  pro- 
gress of  India.  An  examination  of  the  subject  will,  we  believe, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace  are  natural  and  inevitable,  they  need  never  attain  serious 
<1imensinns  if  the  ailministration  is  canducted  with  firmness 
and  justice. 

Many  causes  for  discontent  must  always  be  found  in  the 
Deccan.  There,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
patriots  whose  pulse-s  will  throb  at  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
storm,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  may  offer  of  regaining 
their  independence  and  reverting  to  the  glorious  freedom  of  a 
life  of  adventure  and  robbery.     But   in   no   part  of  India  is 
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patriotism  so  strong  as  in  the  Deccan.  The  Mahratta  nattun- 
ality  was  oiid  rcinaius  a  real  living  sentiment.  The  tmchaaged 
scenery  of  the  country  perpetuates  the  memurj  and  traditions  of 
the  rule  of  the  robber-king.  From  north  to  sfiuth  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Deccan  plateau  runs  ihe  chain  of  Western 
(jbals,  lookinK  down  on  the  sea  on  unc  side,  with  its  piratical 
ports  whence  \lahnitta  expeditions  issued,  and  on  the  other  side 
overshadowing;  the  Kngli&h  cantonments  of  Poona,  Kohlapore^ 
and  Itelgaum. 

*  Tiro  voices  are  there — one  is  of  the  aea 
Onu  uf  the  moautains — Oftch  a  mighty  voice  : 
In  bitth  I'rou)  ago  to  age  thou  diditt  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  liberty  I* 

On  every  eminence  rests  some  picturesque  hill-fort,  with  its 
gate  still  armed  with  iron  s|)ikes  to  resist  the  charge  of  elephants, 
whence  Sivajec  swooped  diiwn  on  the  plains.  In  perpetual 
sight  of  one  of  these,  called  Singhur  ('the  lion's  home  ),  lie* 
the  city  of  Poona,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Mnhralln  empire 
that  Stvajee's  ability  created  two  hundred  years  ago.  Poftna 
now  shares  with  Bombay  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Presidency  of  British  India.  Bat,  whilst  Bombay  is 
nnglictzed,  Poona  remains  sullenly  native  and  almost  aoti- 
Knglish.  The  city  is  still  full  of  palaces  and  buildings  thai 
are  associated  with  the  most  stirring  events  in  Indian  hislor}-. 
It  was  and  is  the  stronghold  of  Brahtninism.  It  requires  ur> 
cflbrt  of  the  imagination  to  realize  the  feelings  which  the  priests 
of  Hinduis[u  must  entertain  towards  a  Christian  Government. 
The  following  picture  of  the  Brahmins  by  Sir  R.  Temple  will 
enable  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions: — 

*  Proud  an  they  are  of  their  race  and  liueage.  blrong  in  the  imith  of 
their  Jivino  origin,  iKTsiiaded  of  theiruwu  sauutity, conscious  of  their 
own  intffltootoal  gnperiority,  thoy  cannot  but  regard  with  indosori- 
bahle  sentimuuta  the  uow  empire  which  crnHhuH  [^rujadioee,  supcr- 
htitiuns,  and  antiquated  ideas,  as  the  Jaganath  car  uf  tbeir  own  tnkdi- 
tiona  cmshed  its  victims  of  yoro.  Still  the  aspect  and  boaring,  tl 
lofVy  brow,  set  features,  imperturbable  countcuoucc,  and  erect 
stature,  iudicatu  a  prido  uut  to  be  lowered  by  outward  defeat  Al- 
tbongh  dercated,  they  will  not  snrrender  to  the  victor  their  imcoa-^ 
qucrable  will,  for  they  look  upon  themaclvca  as  endowed  wiUi 
n^ibility  which  modem  civilisation  cannot  bestow.' 

To  this  description  we  need  only  add  the  lact,  that  at  IcasI 
Umi  millions  of  British  subjects  in  India  belong  to  the  Bmhitiin 
caste. 

The  priesihnod  is  not  the  only  educated  class  from  which  the 
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oflSecn  of  discontent  arc  ready  for  selection.  There  ure  mon)- 
voung  men  educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  who  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  tiuties  of  fiovernraent  to  provide  them  with  em- 
plovment,  and,  if  they  arc  disappointed,  readily  cast  their 
abilities  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  tlic  opposition.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  employment  for  every  one  in  the  public 
administnition,  and  the  number  of  disappointetl  applicants  is 
swelled  year  by  year.  This  i»  especially  the  case  of  the 
Aluhamm.idans.  Their  upper  classes  are  prou<l  of  their  own 
attainments  and  qualifications  for  office.  They  remember  that 
<bey  arc  tbc  descendunts  of  the  successful  invaders  and  rulers  of 
Hindustan.  Vet  out  of  504  cazettcd  appointments  now  held 
by  natives  in  lower  Hengal,  Dr.  Hunter  finds  that  only  53 
are  filled  by  Mahammadans.  The  disproportion  will  be  better 
underslo<<d  when  it  is  staled  that,  although  one-third  of  the 
population  of  lower  Bengalis  Mubnmmadan,  only  one-tenth  of 
the  Government  patronage  falls  to  their  share  in  a  part  of  India 
which  is  essentially  Muhammadan.  The  gronnds  of  their 
exclusion  from  office  rest  with  themselves.  They  arc  either  too 
proad  or  too  indolent  to  submit  to  the  tests  of  qualification 
which  our  Government  h.'ive  establiiihed.  Meanwhile  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  feel  discontented  witli  a  rule  which 
seems  to  have  no  sympathy  with  ihem. 

The  position  of  the  political  pensioners  js  fraught  with  even 
greater  danger  to  the  Slate.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  British  Go- 
Tcmmcnt,  on  the  overthrow  of  any  Native  Government,  to  grant 
pensions  for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  the  families  of  the  deposed 
ralers,  and  to  many  of  their  leading  supporters.  It  was  impossible 
to  banish  all  claimants  to  Indian  thrones.  It  was,  however, 
exjjeclcd  that  the  pensioners  would  quietly  sink  into  private 
life  and  oblivion.  It  was  reasonable  to  supjMsc  that  they  would 
reduce  their  pretentious  establishments  and  make  provision  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  befr»re  the  term  of  years  fixed 
by  the  Government  for  their  maintenance  expired.  Perhaps  it 
was  hoped  that  the  recipients  of  State-charity  would  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  their  conquerors,  and  cherish  loyal  sentiments 
towards  them.     But  these  expectations  have  been  for  the  most 

f>art  falsified  As  an  instance,  the  ex-Amirs  of  Stndh  have 
ately  passef)  away  without  making  any  provision  for  their 
families,  and  Government  have  been  compelled  by  public  senti- 
ment to  continue  their  support  for  a  further  term.  Oemorn- 
lization  and  pauperization  have  generally  accompanied  State 
help  in  the  upper  ranks  of  Indian  society. 

We  have   taken    account  of  the  leaders  of 
4lormy  petrels  of  society;  but  of  ibcmsclves 
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danger  the  stability  of  "ur  rule.     Unless  the  rank  and  file 
discontent  are  re^ruite^l  from  the  masses,  the  most  skill'u)  agita^ 
tors  cannot   organize  a    national    rebellioo.      Upon    this    con- 
sideration rests  tlie  siabilitj  of  our  rule.     The  Govemmenl  of 
India  have   lately  assured  the  Home  Government  that  British 
rule  is  not  unpopular  with  the  people  generally  : — 

'The  educaU'd  cksscs,  Iho  groat  majority  of  the  tradiug  di 
and  aliio  tho  ryotfi  and  ptitty  occupiers  of  land,  find  that  oar  court 
protect  them  fruni  injustice,  violcnoo,  and  oppression.     We  bclioi 
that  the  bulk  of  thu  population  valne  this  jirotcction  highly.     Anj 
return  to  Uil  so-eolled  patriarchal  rule  iu  the  more  civilized  ]>Rrt8 
India,  where  the  reign  of  law  has  existed,  would  cause  the  ut 
dismay.* 

Sir  R.  Temple  certainly  confirms  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  passage  Just  quoted.  He  tells  us 
that  whenever  English  ofBcers,  engaged  upon  boundary  disputes 
or  negociations  with  Native  States  for  exchange  of  territory,  haie 
hod  occasion  to  propose  the  transfer  of  villages  from  British  to 
Native  rule,  they  have  received  earnest  remonstrances  from  the 
communities  concerned.  But  the  course  of  administration  does 
not  always  run  smoothly.  Special  trades  and  industric-s  fare 
badly  in  the  march  of  society.  The  excessive  zeal  of  forest 
rangers  has  lately  pnxluccd  serious  discontent  in  the  highland* 
of  Western  India.  A  famine,  or  even  a  code  of  law  unsnited 
to  native  character,  may  cover  a  province  with  an  evicted 
tenantry  whose  occupation  is  gone.  A  reduction  of  the  army 
after  two  years  oi  foreign  service  leaves  a  body  of  disbanded 
soldiery  without  employment.  The  beggars  and  paupers  of  Ind  in 
always  escced  a  million  persons,  and  are  ready  to  furnish  their 
contingent  to  the  ranks  of  disorder.  Thus  from  one  side  or 
another  the  ranks  of  discontent  may  suddentv  be  recruited,  unless 
reasonable  grievances  be  redressed  and  a  firm  policy  maintainr<l. 
Experience  has  proved  the  fickleness  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and 
the  ready  car  that  even  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  may  lend- 
to  panic.  The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  England  are  watched- 
with  no  keener  interest  in  European  courts  than  In  the  bazaars 
and  palaces  of  India.  During  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  newspapers  from  Constantinople  found  their  way  into 
every  respectable  Muhammadan's  house  ;  and  in  Siudb,  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  the  prompt 
trausmisslon  to  them  of  telegrams  reccivcfl  in  Kurachce  from 
the  seat  of  war.  A  wave  of  fanaticism  may  at  any  time  sweep 
over  certain  provinces,  and  suiierstitious  rumours  may  frighten 
a  peaceful  district  intu  sccoet  uf  violence.     So  sturv  Is  tuu  wild 
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rorpopolar  credcooe.    A  few  months  ago  the  SoDthal  country 

wu  awaiting-  the  re-appcarance  of  a  fanatic  named  Babajee,  who 

WBS  lately  bom  out  ol"  the  bowels  of  the  earth  near  Ranchoi'.      It 

'u  when  the  feelings  of  any  large  section  of  society  are  titus 

nosed  by  a  sense  of  grievance  or  a  mere  idle  panic,  that  the 

Jenden  come  forth  to  give  the  rein  to  the  popular  excitement. 

Tiwn  it  is  futile  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  general 

Jovnlty  of  the  Queen's  Indian  subjects,  or  to  recount  the  advan- 

tMge»  of  English    rule.     Government  must  fall    back  upon   its 

European  force,  and  with  the  first  show  of  vigour  native  society 

viU  again    relapse    into   repose,  and  appreciate  the  sense  of 

protection  which  British  rule  affords. 

So  far  our  review  has  been  confined  to  the  sentiments  which 
lie  beneath  the  crust  of  society  in  British  India,  but  we  must 
aow  look  at  the  state  of  affairs  across  our  borders.  Of  the  total 
ate*  of  the  Indian  Empire^  ono-third  belongs  to  Native  States 
and  chiefships,  great  and  small,  about  430  in  number.  It  is 
the  general  policy  of  our  Government  to  interfere  as  little  as 
pomible  with  the  internal  affairs  of  these  semi-iiidc[H>ndcnt 
States.  The  temper  of  their  populations  is  therefore  rather  a 
matter  of  inference  ami  conjecture  than  of  accurate  information. 
Occasionally  the  arrest  of  a  proclaimed  ringleader  of  the 
mutinies,  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  or  gross  misuse  of  authority  by 
a  headstrong  Raja,  compels  the  Sovereign  power  to  intervene. 
More  often  the  minority  of  a  young  Raja  involves  a  temporary 
atlministration  of  his  kingdom  by  English  officers.  Thus  an 
ujijKirtuuity  is  afforde<l  from  time  to  time  of  feeling  the  pulse 
of  a  population  which  is  estimated  at  t)0  millions.  The  general 
opinion  at  which  our  officers  have  arrived  is,  that  the  ruling 
families,  and  indeed  the  upper  classes  of  society  iu  Native  States, 
arc  favourably  disposed  towards  us.  They  value  the  protection 
which  British  sovereignty  affords  them,  and  the  immunity  from 
annexation  which  our  solemn  assurances  have  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  masses  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  and 
ready  to  be  swayed  in  any  direction  by  the  fears  or  fancies  of 
the  moment.  Unlike  the  ryots  and  other  subjects  of  British 
districts,  they  are  sensible  of  no  rights  of  property  or  protection 

ticonferred  upon  them  by  the  Queen's  Government.  As  a  rule 
they  will  follow  the  lead  of  their  own  rulers,  but  to  the  para- 
mount power  they  recognize  no  obligations  of  Io)'alty  or 
obedience. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ruling  families,  despite  a 
pretentiousnessof  manner  and  tonewhichtbey  sometimes  assume, 
feel  that  their  destinies  are  linked  with  those  of  England,  and 
that  there  is  a  community  of  interest  in  peril  and  in  safely 
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between  themselves  and  the  supreme  authorttj.  In  the  mutinr 
many  of  them  arted  as  breakwaters  against  the  sarging^  tide  of 
rebellion.  Since  then  our  relations  have  continued  to  improve. 
The  generous  treatment  which  Uaruda  received  at  the  hands  of 
Lord  Northhrook,  when  its  late  ruler  had  forfcitnl  his  throne  fur 
high  treason  and  had  left  neither  natural  nor  adaptive  heir  tn 
succeed  him,  has  more  effectually  scared  away  the  spectre  of 
annczatioa  than  even  the  Queen's  proclamation — the  Mag-ua 
Charta  of  Indian  liberties — or  the  repeated  protestations  of  Lord 
Dalbuusic's  successors.  The  traditional  distrust  decreases  year 
by  year.  Exchanges  of  territory,  rectification  of  frontier,  pro- 
tective measures  relating  to  customs,  opium,  and  salt,  and 
concessions  in  the  matter  of  railway  jurisdiction  and  uniform 
currency,  have  lately  been  obtained  from  Uajas  whose  fixed 
policy  had  previously  been  one  of  isolation  and  unfriendly  re- 
wbTYc.  But  after  all  it  would  be  unsafe  to  depend  only  on  the 
loyalty  and  influence  of  a  ruling  family  as  England^s  sole  safe* 
guard  against  the  creation  of  combination  and  conspiracies  in 
S'alive  Slates.  In  1857-58  the  loyalty  of  more  than  one  rcigniBg 
prince  proved  to  be  a  staff  which  broke  anrl  pierced  tlie  hanil 
that  Icanetl  upon  it.  The  turbulent  elements  of  society  are  well 
aware  of  the  conservative  tendencies  of  their  sovcirigns,  and  it 
has  bi'en  a  common  feature  of  revolutionary  plots  hatched  in 
Native  States  to  depose  the  Uaja  and  set  up  some  ci-dfvaiU  mler 
In  his  place. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  are  in  Native  States  forces  which  may  at  any 
moment  become  the  tools  of  national  agitation,  and  over  which 
the  IBritish  Government  exercises  no  control.  The  fidelity  of 
the  armies  maintained  in  them  is  neither  secured  by  the  influence 
of  British  officers,  nor  by  the  habits  and  tradition  of  the  loyalty 
which  our  own  Sepoys  render  io  the  (lovcrnmeut  whose  salt 
they  eat.  The  time  has  arrived  in  Indian  historv,  when  the 
paramount  power  must  review  the  whole  question  of  native 
armaments,  and  consider  whether  their  continuance  is  com- 
patible with  the  true  interests  of  India.  At  present  large  garri- 
sons of  British  troops  are  locked  up  in  cantonments,  watching 
the  attitude  of  the  levies  which  our  feudatories  maintain,  and 
which  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Temple  might  prove  *  embaiv 
mssing  to  their  own  States  as  well  as  ourselves.'  Some  few  of 
them,  he  tells  us,  possess  arsenals  and  magazines,  also  factories 
for  making  guns,  powder,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Of  the  ex* 
ccssivc  strength  of  the  forces  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the 
Deccan  by  the  Nizam  he  writes  as  ft>llow5 : — 

*  These  forces  ar«  far  beyoDii  the  needs  of  «  State  in  which  order 
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ii  pKBOtred  hj  a  British  Babsidinry  force  and  a  British  contingent, 
sod  which  is  cnviroDed  on  all  sides  by  Britiijh  ttirritury  as  by  n  n-all. 
Tbo  Arab  clutuont  in  this  Stultt  tthniiUl  iilwuyti  l)0  watched.  Though 
But  W  iurmidahlt:  &n  thuy  once  tvcre,  tLey  are  Ktill  uf  importanco  in 
tbe  Dticcon,  being  superior  tu  the  nativo  iuhnbitautti  in  cucrgy  aiid 
ooDiige.* 

ffecan  roadily  understand  that  the  question  isoneuf  *  extreme 
iiiAk»cy'  But  it  is  eouallv  one  of  which  the  difficulty  and 
danger  increase  with  delay.  For  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  these  levies  exist?  The  integrity  of  every  Native  .State  is 
gouantccd  by  the  paramount  power :  and  for  the  repression  of 
nime  and  internal  disonlt^r  a  constabulary  wouhl  be  more  useful 
ihsn  3  disciplinetl  military  force.  Native  States*  pay  no 
ibare  of  the  cost  of  the  imperial  army,  and  contribute  nothing 

*lo  the  defence  of  the  lung  sea-board  of  India  against  invasion, 
Ktctt  extension  of  railway  communication,  and  every  dockyanl 
or  harlwur  work,  which  is  executed  at  the  cost  of  British  India, 
directly  improves  the  value  of  property  in  the  semi-independent 
States.  They  enjov  all  the  advantages  of  federation  without 
snr  of  its  llabilitii^s.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  armv  has  to  be 
»ugn3c>nle<l  in  order  to  watch  the  military  establishments  which 
oar  feudatories  choose  to  maintain.  Economy  as  well  as  common 
Koae  demand  an  early  consideration  of  this  pressing  question, 
^Luid  public  opinion  in  I*^ngland  will  support  the  Indian  authori- 
^fties  whenever  (hey  decide  upon  a  policy  of  disarmament. 
"^  A  retrospect  of  the  various  sources  of  disaffection  from  which 
danger  may  arise  to  onr  Indian  empire,  and  which  we  have  now 
pua«d  in  review,  suggests  the  following  reflection.  In  British 
india  the  foundation  of  our  strength  lies  in  the  contentment  of 
the  mftues  umlrr  a  strong  and  beneficent  admiuistratioi).  The 
natural  leaders  of  native  society,  the  priests  and  the  repre- 
wniatives  of  deposed  dynasties,  and  their  here<litary  officers  of 
state,  whose  idle  and  selfish  careers  have  been  blighted  by  our 
rule,  wouhl  hail  with  joy  a  prospect  of  recovering  their  lost 
pQfittJDn.  But  the  peasantry  and  labouring  classes  value  highly 
the  material  advantages  and  perfect  justice  of  Engtli^h  rule.  In 
Native  States,  on  the  odirr  hand,  the  self-interest  of  the  upper 
rUtse-s  enlists  them  on  our  side,  whilst  the  masses  regard  ns 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  a  mistrust  which  their  leaders 
take  care  (o  encourage  by  misrepresentation.     The  foundations 

*  The  tributes  nod  ooatriboliotis  fttno  Ntlive  Btal«  Btnntuit  onlv  io  three* 
qnartcn  uf  n  million  Atorlin^.  TUf-h  area  in  one-tldrJ  of  llic  nrhola  cooatry. 
Tiio  cuil  of  nnr  amiy  ulnnu  is  Bcvcntoeii  iiiiltiotie,  tixtflitiivc  o(  ^xpenilituro  uti 
Di'UtBrv  Imildinga  and  loss  by  cichungc.  Tlic  wot  of  our  polk<;  in  two  and 
m  katf  miltluDS. 
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u\wa  wliich  tbi*  stability  uf  uur  rule  la  based  are  therrfore 
broader  and  mure  durable  in  the  fanner  States  tban  in  tbc 
latter.  Our  Government  are  pledged  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference in  tbc  Native  States,  but  they  can  never  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  idle  spectators  of  gntss  misrule.  Exactions  which 
would  goad  an  agrarian  jiupulatiun  into  rebellion,  or  any  scan- 
dalously unjust  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority,  must  be  represMtd. 
Such  iutervention  was  lately  rei|uired  in  tbc  cose  of  Boroda, 
and  has  occurred  in  other  instances  in  the  history  of  India 
under  the  Crown  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  ic  will 
become  more  rare  as  time  advances.  The  native  Rajas  on* 
discovering  that  the  increased  prosperity  of  their  subjects  brings 
increased  revenues.  They  are  adopting  the  main  prinriplca  of 
our  revenue  administration,  establishing  courts  of  justice  on  our 
models,  and  wisely  emj>loving  in  tbcir  public  services  nalires 
who  have  received  a  political  education  in  British  India.  The 
prosperity  of  their  subjects  answers  at  once  to  every  improve- 
ment in  their  administration,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  exuberant  and  exai^K^'ratt-d  language  of  reform  which  the 
annual  reports  of  their  administration  contain.  In  this  manner 
their  subjects  are  gradually  securing  some  fair  share  of  the 
general  improvement,  which  our  rule  has  bestowed  upon  the 
other  parts  of  India. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  population,  whether  under  our 
direct  rule  or  under  the  segis  which  British  prutcclion  casts  over 
the  Native  States,  affords  a  subatanttul  guarantee  for  the  conliaurd 
peace  of  India  and  for  the  uninterrupted  development  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  1  he  brilliant  successes  of 
our  arms,  which  rendered  the  names  of  Govemors^cDenJ 
famous  in  history,  have  given  way  to  the  victories  of  peace. 
*  Ccdunt  arma  togtB.*  But  the  victories  of  peace,  if  equally 
renowned  with  those  of  war,  are  not  so  quinkly  won.  The 
temptation  to  push  forward  reforms,  and  to  pluck  the  fruit  before 
it  has  ripened,  must  be  steadily  repressed.  'I'he  term  of  Viceregal 
office  is  too  short  to  mark  a  dctinite  epoch  ia  Indian  history. 
Vet  the  impatience  of  English  philanthropy,  anfl  sometimes  of 
political  imrtizanship,  adds  a  spur  to  the  natural  ambition  of  a 
Viceroy,  and,  unless  checked,  might  one  day  precipitate  a  cata- 
strophe in  its  anxiety  to  claim  a  victory  for  some  theory  or  party. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  loyaUy  of 
native  India  cannot  bear  the  sh<K:k  of  mischievous  violent  oscilla- 
tion in  the  policy  of  Indian  administration.  The  native  dislikes 
constant  change,  even  in  the  form  of  improvement.  He  objects 
to  new  taxes,  even  tliough  he  is  assured  that  their  incidence 
will  be  less  onerous.    He  deprecates  fresh  laws,  even  though  their 
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eflect  be  to  consolidate  old  laws  and  to  repeal  rather  than  enact. 

Everjr  change  of  personnel  is  discussed  in  the  bazaars,  and  the 

TTsigTiation  of  a  Viceroy  before  the  completion  of  his  term  of 

office  unsettles  the  public  mind.     It  is  especially  necessary  to 

brarin  view  the  Inherent  conservatism  and  love  tif  repose  in  the 

asiive  mind,  because  various  sweeping  alterations  in  the  form  of 

Indian  administration  have  lately  been  proposed.     It  seems  to 

he  thought  that  the  Indian  constitution  is  an  exception  to  the 

nle  that  '  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow.*     The  sub- 

iritntion  of  military  rule  fur  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  sweeping 

•lirrations  of  law,  and  other  reforms  of  equal  magnitude,   have 

Ijitely  brcn    suggested,   without  any  regard  to   the  widespread 

panic  which  they  would  create.     But  the  fiovernmcnt  of  India 

bs  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 

Uiuiy  years,  nud   its  marhinerv  must  be    rcncwtrd  iu  the  same 

inutious  spirit   in    which    it    has   been   constructed.      On    this 

lubject  we  m.iy  quote  the  observations  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  :  * 

'I  claim  for  tlie  Indian  constitntion  the  orditiar)-  presumption 
tgsinst  change,  which  throws  the  burden  of  explicit  proof  upon  tho 
advocate  of  change  :  and  I  assert  that  there  is  the  strongcRt  proHump 
tiim  against  Bweeping  change,  when  tho  institotions  in  question  are 
so  nnoxamplcd  in  tho  political  history  of  mankind  as  those  of  British 
India,  £uch  stop  onwards  was  suppoecd  to  ho  suggested  hy  tho 
experienee  of  tho  past,  and  no  step  was  taken  till  it  was  l>eliovod  lu 
have  the  approval  of  the  local  ladijui  eiperts  most  iu  crotlit.  Theif 
never  wae  a  eystem  whinh,  after  the  first,  grew  up  less  at  haphazard 
Ibaa  tiut  under  which  British  ludia  is  governed.' 

It  has  Ix-en  feared,  and  we  think  not  without  reason,  that  this 
ith  has  received  too  little  attention  in  recent  legislation.  The 
lark  of  Tacitus  will  l>e  recalled — *  In  corruplissima  republica 
lurimae  leges.'  Sir  R.  Temple,  bowcver,  vigorously  denies  that 
lere  has  been  any  symptom  of  over-legislation.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  a  code  of  substantive  law 
^^br  British  India.  With  perfect  truth  he  remarks  that,  although 
^Baiives  arc  apt  to  speak  of  over-legislation,  yet  they  desire  that 
^Hiere  shall  be  laws  for  almost  every  matter,  to  which  they  can 
^nppeal  either  as  against  the  executive  or  in  conflict  with  their 
Dcigfabours.  They  dread  the  unrestrained  eccentricities  of 
ithority.  Sir  Richard  claims  as  the  chief  merit  of  Indian 
jislation,  that  it  has  prevented  the  growth  of  a  law  equally 
inding  but  less  satisfactory,  namely  Judge-made  law,  and 
apped  the  vagaries  of  discretion.  At  the  same  time  he  submits 
It  the  Legislature  have  never  made  any  advance    until    the 


'  <juoted  hj  the  lodiaa  Government  in  a  despatch  oT  Judq  8tb,  18^0. 
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clearest  necessity  has  been  demonstratcJ  and  the  fullest  discus- 
siuu    excited.      V\'e    Uave    g'lven  tliia   exposition  of   bis    views, 
because  his  arguments  fail  to  convince  us  tbnt  tbc  Icf^lslalive 
assemblicK  have  not  been  too  active.     Without   looking  at  the 
staturc-bouk,  there  15  something  alarming   in  the   energy  with 
which  the  lute  Governor  successively   of  Bengal   and  liombA^ 
nrgacs  in  favour  of  a  comprehensive,  scienlilic,  and  in  short  im- 
perial legislation,  'constructed  with  all  the  light  of  the  age,  and 
so  comprehensive  as  to  )>c  a  boon  to  the  empire  and  a  standard 
of   national  ethics.*      The   machinery    of  Indian  legislation  is 
indeed   too  perfect,  and   too  little  representative  of  the  people 
for  whu&e  U'nefit  the  law  is  made.     The  names  of  Macaolay, 
Maine,  and  MtzJames  Stephen,  ought  to  guarantee  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship,     liut  even  their  gn^ittcst  achievements  are 
not   secure   against  the  reforming  zeal  of  a  future  generation. 
With  what  astonishment  must  Sir  K.  Temple  have  lately  read 
the  rejHirt  of  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  great  Criminal 
Protredure  Code  of  18721     That  code,  which  was  considered 
a  model  of  legislative   ability,  is  now  dpscribed   in   1881    *oa 
bulky  and   ill-drawn.'     VV'e  do   not   wonder  that   the   codes  of 
India  have  acquired  a  reputation   beyond   the  limits  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain,    and    form  the  study  of  jurists   of  every 
nation.     But  the  most  perfect  machinery  is  often  not  the  best 
adapted   for  rough   work,      'i'he   constabulary  and  magistracy 
of  India  at  times  complain  of  the  complicate*!  details  of  the 
law.     But  it  is  the  future  rather  than  the  past  that  is  pregnant 
with  danger.      So  long  as  the  Legislative   Department  of   the 
Government  of  India  continues  to  exist,  its  existence  must  be 
justified  by  its  activity.     The  eminent  jurist  who  presides  over 
it  has  undoubtedly   access  to  the  reports  of   oflficials  scattered 
through   the  country,   but  he  possesses  no    personal  familiarity 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  unlive  communities.     Until 
more  substantial  power  is  given  to  the  natives   in  the  work  of 
legislation — and  for  ourselves  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  decided 
step  taken  in  that  direction — there  must  always  be  a  danger 
lest  the  legislature  should  march  in  front  instead  of  abreast  of 
the    wants  of  India.     To  give  n   small   but    striking   instance^ 
Sir  Richard   Temple  touches  unconsciously  the  keynote  of  our 
alarm  when  he  alludes  to  the  want   of  ventilation  in  the  houses 
of  the  urban  population.      He   adds   significantly    that,   if  tbc 
people  will  not  introduce  reform  spontaneously,  they  must  one 
day  be  obliged   by  regulation  to  do  so.     We  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  our  own  opinion,  that  such  interference  with  tbc 
people  would  be  impilitic  and  intolerable.      The  temper  of  the 
population  has  not  yet  been  educate<l  to  the  point  of  enduring 
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compulsorj  vaccination.  In  all  mntters  of  sanitation  and  public 
beaJth  tbe  native  mind  has  exhibited  an  intolerance  of  re^itrainl. 
Adjt  proposal,  tbcrcfore,  to  arm  the  Executive  with  legislative 
CDDlrol  over  the  dwelling;8  of  the  people  appears  to  us  nbjcction- 
^If,  and  nn  aggravated  symptom  of  the  very  danger  to  which 
»c  referred  under  (he  name  of  over-legislation. 

Tbe  caution  which  may  be  enjoined  in  the  matter  of  Irgisln- 
tiQO  is  equally  necessary  in  other  departments  of  Indian  adminis- 
tntioD.      It   is    perhaps  inevitable   that   the    foreign   policy   <rf" 
-India  should  oscillate  under  the  action  of  the  disturbing  forces 
■•of  Kngltsh  political  warfare.     This  century  has  been  fertile  in 
furpriscs    arising    from    alternations    of   a  policy  of   *  masterly 
inactivity '  with  one  of  aggression.     The  supersession  of  Lord 
LvttOQ  by  Lord  Kipon  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  chapter  of  history 
irbich  commenced  with  the  instructions  issued  to  Lord  Com- 
irAllis  lo  rererse  the  policy  of  l^rd  VVcUeslcy.     In  each  case 
harm  was  done.      Still  greater  mischief  has  been   wrought  bv 
ibe  abandonment  of  Candahar,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  and 
rrmonstrances    of   the    highest  civil    and    military    authorities 
\a  India.     The  natives  of  India  should  not  be  bewildered  by 
Ibe  spectacle  of  rapid  and  constant  tnmsformations  in  the  home 
policy  of    their    rulers.      India   is  a  country  of  many  nations, 
many  languages,  many  climates,  and  many  institutions.     There 
is  as  much  diversity  in  the  physical  as  in  the  mental  character- 
istics of  the  population  of  its  several  provinces.    This  complexity 
sod  variety  affords  ground  for  extreme  conservatism.    The  advan- 
tages   of    perioilic  changes  in    tlie    personnel    of    the    supreme 
Government  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  break 
of  gauge  evcrv  five  years  in  tbe  internal  administration.    Vet  it 
must   be  admitted  that  the  Bnancial  policy  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  condemned,  not  without  reason,  on  the  ground  that  it 

t*  Was  cverytbiog  by  startle,  aad  uotliing  long.' 
Lord  Mayn  imposed  an  income-tax.  Lord  Nortbbrouk  re- 
moved iL  His  successor  reimposed  it  in  effect,  but  not  in  form, 
under  tbe  name  of  a  license  tax.  Lord  Ripon  bad  not  landed 
in  Rombay  before  he  was  urged  to  remove  it.  Happily  bis 
p<>litical  good  sense  was  proof  against  a  repetition  of  L.ord 
NortJibrook's  precedent.  'I'hc  battle  of  the  railway  gauges 
is  stiJl  being  fought:  and  victory  inclines  now  to  one  side, 
iw  to  tbe  other.  Lines  laid  down  by  one  administration 
the  narrow  gauge  have  been  taken  up  by  another,  and  re- 
on  tbe  standard  broad  gauge.  The  history  of  Indian 
;s,  as  told  by  the  Famine  Commissioners,  has  been  one  of 
constant  oscillation,  and  of  principles  'finally  settled'  in  one 

year 
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year  and  discarded  in  the  next.  Public  works  have  bwn 
pushed  im  and  establish  men  ts  augmented,  when  suddenly  the 
necessity  for  economy  has  been  recognized  and  the  establUh- 
ments  reduced  at  much  incoiiTenionco.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  task  imposed  upon  the  governments  of  India  is  very 
difficult,  and  that  free  play  must  be  allowed  to  the  exercise  of 
diacrrtion  by  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  Rut  it  is  clear,  alike  from  the  oflicial 
Report  of  the  Famine  Commission  and  the  energy  with 
which  Sir  R.  Temple  insists  upon  the  native's  love  of  repose, 
that,  according  to  these  eminent  authorities,  there  exists  some 
tendency  to  fluctuations  of  policy.  U  such  l^e  the  case,  the 
tendency  must  be  repressed.  The  even  tenor  of  pnidual  and 
uninterruptetl  progress  is  best  suitwl  to  the  needs  of  India,  and 
a  policy  of  fits  and  starts  is  to  he  deprecated. 

If  England  would  fulfil  her  mission  in  India,  she  too  miut 
be  careful  to  exert  an  even  and  unselfish  influence  upon  her 
ailminislration  in  the  rountrv.  Sir  R.  Temple  asserts  that  'the 
state  of  the  empire  is  with  a  few  reservations  such  as  to  cause 
pride  on  the  retrospect  of  a  glorious  past,  satisfaction  on  the 
survey  of  an  animated  present,  and  hope  on  the  contemplation 
of  a  pregnant  future.'  We  concur  in  his  views  of  the  preaerat 
and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  There  was  a  time  in  Indian 
history  when  our  only  policy  was  to  encourage  the  discord  of 
jarring  interests,  and  exaggerate  the  jealousies  of  native  courts, 
in  onler  to  inrreaso  our  own  influence  as  holding  the  balance 
of  society.  But  peace  and  commerce  have  shown  that  our  true 
interests  and  those  of  the  natives  are  identical,  and  that  the 
cordial  and  united  co-operation  of  our  feudatories,  whether 
Hindu,  Muhammiidan,  or  Sikh,  is  require<l  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  oi'  India. 

*  Such  is  the  world's  great  liarmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  nnittii,  full  oonsout  of  thiuge  ; 
Where  small  and  great,  whoro  weak  and  mighty,  mode 
To  eerve,  not  hulTur.  otrongthon,  not  invade: 
Horft  pnvrcrfal  eacli  aa  needful  to  Uic  rest, 
And  in  proportion  an  it  hlcAsea,  blest; 
Draw  to  one  point.'  .  .  . 

Nature  is  prodigal  to  India  in  a  rich  supply  of  labour  .ind 
resources,  both  agricultural  and  mineral.  But  the  country  wants 
capital.  This  want  England  can  ftupply.  But  the  monr v 
market  is  very  sensitive  tn  external  impressions.  At  one  time 
fm^^tional  articles  on  Indian  bankruptcy  or  Indian  disturb- 
have  prudnced  a  panic  and  arrested  the  flow  of  English 

capital 
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capital  to  India.  At  another  time  the  flow  lins  been  unduly 
acwlerated  hy  a  rush  of  speculation  into  fields  of  wild  entcr- 
nriie  which  have  not  been  properW  surveyed.  As  Sir  Richard 
Traiple  was  always  wont  to  say  when  in  office,  '■  Vou  should 
verify,  %-erify/  There  never  was  a  time  in  Indian  history  when 
A  greater  necessity  existed  for  the  supply  of  accurate  ini'urmalion 
un  the  wants  and  capacities  of  India.  This  demand  Sir  K. 
Temple  has  endeavoured  to  supply  in  the  pleasant  and  instrur- 
li»c  volume  before  us.  Written  in  a  measured  style,  free  from 
all  fxaggeration,  his  book  conveys  to  the  reader  an  impression 
alike  of  the  author's  knowledge  and  of  his  proper  sense  of 
ITS |wn Sibil ity.  It  will  conlcr  a  benefit  upon  India  if  it  enables 
Lnglisb  capitalists  to  discern  their  own  interests.  For  it  is  only 
hv  the  fullest  light  of  accurate  information  on  the  condition  of 
India  that  the  rich  harvest  which  that  country  offers  to  enter- 
_  ise  and  capital  can  be  reaped  with  equal  advantage  by  ll^ngland 
ud  India. 
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BT.  in. — 1.  Studim  Bft<rr  Erdlteben,  Von  Dr.  J.  I'.  Julius 
Schmidt,  Director  dcr  Sternwarte  eu  Athen.  ixe  Ausgabe. 
Leipzig,  1879. 

Die  Erdbehen  «.  dfren  Bcohachtungen — Aitf  Verardassnng  der 
Erdbcben-Commi&sion  der  Schiceitz.  Natiirfortch.  GeselUchafly 
wrfasst  von  Prof.  Alb.  Hciin.     Ziirich — Basel.     1880. 

TJie  Great  Neapolitan  Eariltquake  of  1857.  Tlie  First  Pn'n- 
ciplex  of  Obxerrational  Sfismoiogg,  Report  to  the  Royal 
Societtj.     By  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S.     2  vols.     1862. 

Scepticism  in  Geology  and  the  Reasons  for  it.  By  Verifier. 
Sod  Kdition.     1878. 


THE  most  famous  earthqu.ikc  in  ancient  history  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  strange  fact,  that  its  shock  passe<l  un- 
obser\'ed  by  the  combatants  amidst  the  excitement  of  the  battle 
bv  the  Tbrasimene  Lake.  And  yet  it  was  no  slight  commotion. 
~  ivy  tells  us,  with  his  usual  amplitude  of  detail,  how  it  over- 
cities,  turned  rivers  backwanls  in  their  course,  and  tore 
down  the  very  mountains;  while  Poetry  has  given  to  it  an 
immortal  stamp  in  the  lines  of  B^ron— 

*  And  euch  tlio  frenzy,  whoso  convulsion  blinde 
To  all,  nave  carnage,  thai,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reeled  uiihcodedly  away.' 

It  docs  not  appear  certain,  however,  that  mankind,  even  in 
their  quieter  moments,  and  when  not  engaged  jn  the  absorbing 
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occupation  of  cutting  cnp  nnother's  throats,*  arptlispos^  to  giTc 
mucb  coiisidcnitioD  to  one  nf  the  mo&t  m^'steiiuus  phpnomena 
in  nature.  Vet  the  subject  is  continually  brought  to  our  noticr 
hy  thff  accounts  of  such  events  in  the  newspapers.  We  arr 
authoritatively  told  that,  on  an  average,  two  earthquakes  occur 
every  day  in  the  year  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  globe,  and 
those  of  the  severer  kind  entail  a  loss  of  life  equal  to  that 
caused  by  a  hard-fought  battle.  Three  such  calamities  as  those 
at  Agram,  Ischia,  and  Chios,  rapitlly  following  one  another 
within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  have  startled  the  pubtie, 
nnd  aroused  so  much  sympathy  as  well  as  intemstf  as  to  girc 
us  a  favourable  op|)ortunity  for  taking  up  the  subject. 

Among  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  tlie 
heail  of  this  paper,  that  of  Mr.  Mallet  claims  attention  from  the 
fact  of  his  having;  been  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
on  account  of  bis  high  mathematical  acquirements  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  immediately  after  the  great  Neapolitan  earthquake 
•  »t  1857,  to  explore  that  great  battlefield  of  earthquakes.  South 
Italy  and  Calabria.  We  are  obligrtl  to  confess  our  conviction, 
that  the  numbi;r  of  new  facts  brought  forward  by  him  bears  but 
a  slight  pntportion  to  the  ponderosity  and  verbosity  of  his  two 
volumes,  which  seem  to  us  especially  deficient  in  order  and 
arrangement.  To  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt's  valuable  volume  we 
propose  to  call  attention  further  on. 

The  recent  creation  in  Switzerland  of  a  'Society  for  the 
Investigation  of  Earthquakes,'  though  we  have  not  as  yet  profited 
much  by  their  researches,  seems  also  to  show  an  awakening 
interest  in  the  question,  and  we  enter  on  it  at  present,  not  witli 
the  intention  of  repeating  old  stories,  but  rather  of  bringing 
new  facts  to  bear  on  the  nature  of  these  phenomena,  and,  by  thus 
contributing  some  adilitions  to  what  was  known  before,  we  hope 
to  throw  light  upon  their  causes,  sources,  and  origin,  so  that  wtr 
may,  as  far  as  is  permitted,  'assist  at  the  young  earthquake's 
biith/  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet.  The  subject  arqaires 
importance  from  the  prominence  given  by  the  Modern  School  of 
Geologists  to  the  eartlxjuake,  as  a  cause  permanently  affecting 
and  modifying  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  and  consequentir 
the  future  destiny  of  the  globe.  I,yell  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
thatt  'its  actual  configuration  is  due  to  a  continued  series  of 
moderate  shocks,'  and  that  '  subterranean  moremcDts  constitute 


*  Dr.  JtiHoi  Sr}imidl  roniplatDB  of  tlie  apuUix  with  wfahih  tbe  Pboetsu 

{[Vtkaof  lATO  wns  reponlcd  hy  tbv  Grei-ks  thetnHtlTW,  owUut  to  th«  »b«ot 
Dicnst  uf  the  war  Ixttnaun  Fmno«  sod  Qcnniuiy,  whleli  bnjw  out  a  fov 
bsfore,  and  filled  tUt-  coliimiu  of  Ltic  oewbpApen,  to  the  esclosioa  of  bomc  oews. 
t  L««1I'b  '  rrui«i|>k«,'  ii.  p.  114. 
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an  ettentisl  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  integrity  of 
the  httbitAbic  surface  is  preserved  and   tltc  very  existence  and 
perpetuation  of  dry  land   is  secnred.*     If  tUts   be  true,  if  even 
there  be  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion,  what  is  the 
pnitian  of  the  inhabittnts  of  Great  Britain,  hitherto,  as  we  bavc 
llallcred  uurselveSj  by  gyiod  fortune  exempt  from   the  miseries 
aaml  by  such  a  8C(mr;u;e,  or,  as  gi-olof^iftts  wouhl  persuade   as, 
ibltnnt  from  the 'eminently  beneficial  effecta'of  these  visitations? 
Makine'  allowance  lor  exatafgeration  iu  the  narratives  of  tern>r- 
mtcken   evewitnesses,  the  most  certain  chamcter*  and  accom- 
paniments of  earthquakes  appear  to  be,  first  their  saddcnness, 
lOfflinK  without  warning  of  any  kind,  unless  it  be  the  slifliiiff 
hnt  and  ricctric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  a  fact  to  which  less 
Aiteation  seems  to  have  lieeo  paid  than  it  merits,  and  next,  the 
^le-n  roar  as  of  distant  artillery,  or  rumble  as  of  heavy  vehicles 
motion,  which  accompanies  rather  tlinn  precedes  the  shoeJc. 
tvA  remarkable  of  all    is   the   rapidity  with  which  it   comes, 
a  shot  or  a  succession  of  shots,  and  the  irresistible  force 
witb  which  it  acts.      Human  beings  cannot  stand   under  it,  but 
(ta^^pf  and    often  throw    themsflves  on   the    ground    to  avoid 
n^   uy>sct.     'J'he  movement  has  the  efl'ect  of  a  wrench,  and 
ns  asleep  are  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  concussion.     Not 
■ngle  bnildings  only,  but  towns  and  cities  go  down  at  oncvt 
before  it,  bouses  are  prostrateil  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  whole 
rtreets  fall  in  rows  like  the  math  under  the  scythe.     In  Calabria, 
in  1788,  two  minutes  suHiced  tt>  pn)strate  in   ruins  cverv  town 
sod  village,  from  the  west  flank  ot  the  Apennines  to  the  Straits 
(if  .Me«jina,  with  fearful  destructitm  of  life.     At  Lisbon,  in  1755, 
tbc  subterranean    thunder    and    the    shock    came,   without   any 
»amin^,  and  in  alwut  six  minutes  at  least  30,000  jKrsnna  bad 
nerisbed — some  accounts  give  60,000 — the  largest  loss  of  human 
life  in  so  short  a  time  and  in  so  limited  a  space,  of  which  wc 
kave  any  record. 

Distinctions  have  been  made  between  different  kinds  of  shocks, 

and  Mr.  MalU-t,  who,  according  to  tbc  title  of  his   work  pre- 

ed  In  this  paper,  may  be  styled  a  I^ofessor  of  '  Observational 

umulug'y,*  displays  much  ingenuity  in  ioterrugatiug  shattered 

and  fisitured  walls  to  ascertain  at  what  angle  the  blow 

iCk  them,  what  was  its  rate  of  velocitv,  and  whence  it  came. 

nerally  with  unsatisfactory  re&ults,  though  in  one  Instance  he 

rtermined  the  direction  of  a  wave-path  *  from  the  mc»n  of  nine 

of  fissu^f^s'  to  bis  own  satisfaction.     If  it  were  possible  tn 

re  that  the  shock  travels  in  certain  fixed  directirms,  especially 

in  east  lo  west,  this  might  lead  lo  important  conclusions.     As 

is,  we  are  sure  only  on  one  point,  that  it  comes  from  below. 

VoL  152.— iVp.  303.  Q  Mr. 
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Mr.  Mallet's  labours  in  South  Italv,  to  dear  up  the  quarter 
whence  the  earthquake  came  and  whither  it  went,  gencrallv  left 
biro,  OS  he  naivelj  tells  us,  *at  sea.'  It  is  not  an  uouiual  tbic^ 
to  be  able  to  perceive  the  earthquake  approachiog  through  the 
undulatory  movement  of  the  surfaL-e,  aa  if  the  earth  were  shaken 
like  a  carpet,  or  as  the  wavin^r  of  corn  swept  by  a  breeze.  Thii  i& 
seen  in  the  cuuntrv,  by  the  bending  of  trees  and  woikJs,  switching 
their  branches  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  touch  the  ground  ; 
in  towns,  hy  the  pavement  of  the  street  rising  and  falling  in  bil- 
lowy undulations,  and  it  is  perhaps  caused  merelv  bv  the  Terlical 
blow  or  upshot  extending  itself  horlzontallv,  and  peeking  where 
to  escape,  as  we  shall  try  to  explain  presently.  The  *  vibratorjr 
movement,'  constantly  mentione<l  as  following  the  shock,  is  also 
probably  the  result  of  a  severe  concussion  gradually  subsiding. 

The  power  of  the  direct  impulse  from  below  la  proved  by 
some  telling  incidents.  Not  unfreiiuently  the  masonry'  of  build- 
ings has  been  sliattered,  and  stones  have  been  driven  out  of  a 
wall  and  scattered  ;  Mallet  even  records  an  instance  of  the  top 
of  a  massive  tower  of  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Mtmtemurm 
being  shorn  off  (?)  by  a  blow  from  beneath,  aimt^l  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  leaving  the  stump  standing.*  Humboldt  mentions  a 
casA  in  which  bodies  in  a  cemetery  were  hurled  upwards  out  of 
their  gmves ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  paving-sloncs  bav« 
been  jerked  up  out  of  their  places  and  turned  over  In  the  air, 
descending  with  their  upper  sides  betow.f  The  number  of 
ahocks,  the  length  of  the  pauses  between  them,  and  the  duration 
of  earthquakes,  vary  infnutely.  That  of  lt*55,  at  Visp  in  the 
Valaid,  continued  for  months,  gradually  becoming  less  violent, 
but  did  not  die  out  altogelber  until  1857.  Thatin  theSandwich 
Islands,  in  18liB,  lasted  several  months,  and  in  one  month  alone 
two  thousand  shocks  were  counted,  while  in  Greece  the  commo- 
tion has  been  known  to  endure  for  yean. 

The  range  of  earthquakes  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  the 
gIol>e,  few  large  spaces  entirely  escaping  at  one  time  or  other, 
but  it  is  most  restricted  in  the  temperate  regions,  attaining  the 
greatest  intensity  in  the  tropical  tones,  or  where  gnrat  beat 
prevails,  aa  along  the  west  coast  of  Snuth  America,  throngfanuc 
tha  West  Indies,  and  along  a  belt  stretching  from  the  Azores 
to  Asia  Minor,  crossing  Spain  (along  the  I*\rcnecs\  Italv,  and 
Greece;  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java, and  Sumatra.  Where 
volcanoes  exist,  they  seem  lo  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
earthquakes,  and  even  sometimca  the  sudden  outbursts  of  vol- 

•  M>Itft  (to).  U.  p.  2)  does  mt  touoIi  br  Itiis  as  a  pu«iU«*  Ctei,  bat  be  wns 
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wnic  force  mny  act  as  safety-valves  to  arrest  or  divert  tbcm. 
Vel  llie  ccolrc  nf  earthquake  actiun  by  no  means  coincides  with 
the  Talcanic  centre,  and  regions  remote  from  any  volcanires,  as 
die  Himalajas,  India  in  ^neral,  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  the 
Mitiissippi  valley,  are  constantly  subject  to  subterranpan  com- 
motiuQs.  Earth()Uakes  seem  to  occur  most  frequently  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  in  plains,  near  river-courses,  and  at  the  iKittotn 
of  deep  valleys  ;  and  these  spots  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  to 
rviocide  with  the  lines  of  great  natural  faults  in  the  earth's  crust, 
lesring*  open  some  gap  of  communication  with  the  inner  world 
heloir.  Comrie  in  Perthshire,  the  place  in  this  country  most 
fiiToured  with  shocks  (harmless  ones,  it  is  true),  has  been  shown 
l>v  Professor  Gcikie  to  stand  on  the  line  of  such  a  fault ;  and 
ihe  great  Glen  of  S«)tland,  also  similarly  visited  at  times,  ii 
uiother.  They  adhere  t*)  spots  where  hot  or  mineral  springs, 
discharges  of  gas,  mud  volcanoes,  and  geysers  hurst  forth. 

As  a  rule — not  without  exccplions  perhaps — ihclr  greatest 
pnwer  and  most  destructive  effects  are  exercised  upon  the  more 
recent,  superficial,  and  incoherent  formalitms — clays.  Tertiary 
marls,  and  the  like,  so  that  buildings  upon  alluvial  plains, 
ritfr  deltas,  and  so  forth,  are  more  thoroughly  shattered  than 
those  on  rock  or  solid  strata.  The  Cnlabrian  convulsion  had  its 
foil  swing  upon  deep  marls,  days,  and  sand-beds  of  slight  con- 
liktcncy  ;  that  of  Ischia  was  upon  deep  clays.  Independent  of 
the  site,  the  power  of  resistance  in  buildings  depends,  of  course, 
00  the  strength,  gtMidness,  and  mnssiveness  of  the  masonrv  to 
resist  overthrow.  The  Quay  at  Lisbon,  which  was  swallowed 
Dp,  together  with  thousands  who  had  sought  refuge  upon  it,  in 
a  chasm  that  o{>ened  in  the  be<l  of  the  Tiigus,  leaving  no 
trace  behind,  was  built  ujM)n  alluvial  soil,  while  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town,  standing  upon  basalt  and  limestone,  remained 
uninjured.'* 

It  appears  probable  that  the  shocks  may  be  either  deadened,  or 
deflected  and  turned  aside,  when  they  impinge  upon  a  mountain 
mass.  On  the  other  band,  the  effect  produced  upon  mountains 
'ly  tlie  concussion,  is  confined  to  shaking  down  loose  earth  and 
ones  and  detached  rocks  from  their  steep  slopes,  often  causing 
Itadslips  so  extensive  that,  in  the  language  of  the  affrighted 
Calabrians,  '  one  mountain  came  down  to  meet  another.'  These 
downfalls  of  earth  dam  up  the  river-courses,  causing  overflows, 
ponds,  and  morasses.  In  this  way  also  gaps  and  scars  arc 
sometimes  fonned  at  thejunctitm  of  different  strata,  the  upper 
slipping  down  over  the  lower.     Of  this  nature  pmbably  was 
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the  great  fault,  said  to  be  90  miles  long,  dwelt  upon  bj  L^ell 
in  hia  account  ul'  the  New  Zt^alantl  earthquake. 

Crucks  and  Hssuret  iu  the  g^round  are  commonly  made  by 
these  convulsions,  but  these  alsu  arc  [generally  confined  to  super- 
ficial strata,  soft  disintegrated  deposits,  clays,  and  simitar  forma- 
tions. There  are  few  authentic  instances  of  ibeir  penftraUntf  intti 
tJie  tolid  rock  beneath,*  ihouKh  both  Matlet  and  Schmidt  ad\*DDce 
cine  or  two  cases.  In  an  earth<juake  at  Mendosa  f  there  was  na 
trace  of  fissure  when  the  firm  rock  came  to  the  surface.  The 
ordinary  chasms,  on  alluvial  and  soft  ground,  have  been 
known  to  open  and  close,  sometimes  swallowing  up  human 
bein^  and  ejecting  them  af^ain.  Crater-shaped  cones  are  formed 
along  the  line  of  these  cracks,  and  jets  of  water  and  mud  are 
spouted  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  cracks,  as  was  the  cose 
near  Agram,  in  1S80.  In  the  Ava  earthquake,  1839,  deluges  of 
water  burst  forth  from  such  fissures  10  to  20  feet  wide,  emitting 
a  smell  (»f  sulphur.^  On  that  occasion,  too,  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Irrawuddy  was  arrested  and  even  reversed  in  ita  course  for 
a  while  by  the  shock. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  down  in  the  depths  of  minea  tha 
tremor  felt  on  the  surface  is  eitlier  very  much  diminished,  or 
passes  unnoticed;  nor  is  it  perceived  in  shafts  of  wells  or  in 
tunnels;  in  fact,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  its  very  alight 
inHuenre  upon  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe. 

The  area,  over  which  the  commotion  of  an  earthquake  extends, 
varies  aciTording  to  the  violence  of  the  shocks ;  that  of  Lisbon, 
acconling  to  Humboldt,  was  felt  over  a  region  four  times  the 
size  of  Kurope,  white  at  Linth-thal,  in  canton  Glarus  (March 
1971>),  a  shock  which  threw  sleepers  out  of  their  beds,  stoj^Mnl 
short  a  few  miles  to  the  west  on  reactiing  the  Kcuas,  and  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  Glarus. §  Stimellmes  mountains,  at  other  limes 
ralteys,  seem  to  arrest  the  shock  and  to  oppose  its  spreadiu^, 
while  instances  exist  of  its  ramifying  thnmgh  almost  all  tbe 
valleys  of  the  Alpine  chain.  So  likewise  in  the  region  of  the 
Andes,  in  Novemlier  1827,  every  place  was  destroyed  between 
i^o^ota  and  Popayan,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  mites, 

VV'hilc  preparing  this  article,  we  have  been  favoured  by  a 
friend  with  the  loan  of  a  M^.  narrative  of  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Cbase,  who  went  through  tlin 
whole  of  it  as  a  witness  and  sufferer.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  mother;  .ind  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been  pub- 

•  Ihlkfa  '  Boport.'  toL  L  n  SJU,  «05 :  vol.  li.  p.  366. 

t  riAVti)  FnrliM  In  *.TounHa  uf  tbe  Gcolaglod  Sudetjr,*  Aognst  1872. 

;  Newtwld'i  *  Malaccas.'  vol.  L  AppencUx. 

)  I'Kif.  Ileim,  •  We  Erdbcben,'  p.  B. 
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lisbcd,  we  avail  ourselres    uf  the  permission  to  make  a   tew 
utTBcts  frDtn  it. 

'About  tliree  quarters  after  0  o'clock  on  the  morniog  of  Satnrdar, 

tin  4sy  that  mode  me  twc-uty-six  years  uf  ngo,  iu  tbo  Tury  house  I 

iH  bom,  on  the  1st  of  IvoTtiiuUtr,  1755,  I  was  *lotio  in  my  bod- 

lAraber,  four  8lurii.ti  from  the  (ground,  opening  a  bureau,  \rhen  a 

disldng  or  trembling  of  the  CArth,  which  I  know  ioamediaiely  to  be 

u  euthqaakc,  gcnUe  at  firtt,  but  gradually  increasing  to  greater 

tiulfiooe,  aliuinoii  me  so  mncli,  that  turning  round  to  look  at  the 

viiulow  the  gloss  soumtxl  to  bo  falling  out.     Surprised  at  the  vou- 

linustion  of  it,  and  immediately  recollecting  the  misL-rablu  fntc  of 

Caliau  in  tbe  Spanish  West  Indies,  I  expected  the  name  woulil  happen 

(ben,  abd  also  ruiootubering  that  our  hou&o  was  old  and  weak,  ttist 

any  beavy  carriage  passing  luade  it  shake  all  over,  I  ran  directly  up 

lo  the  iJrado.     This  plaee,  as  is  customary  in  many  houses,  fras  a 

room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  windows  all  round  the  n»of, 

jporied  by  stone  pillars;  it  was  only  one  story  bigbur  tlian  my 

iduuDber.  and  ooumiauded  a  prospect  of  some  part  of  the  city  from 

tbe  King's  palace  np  tti  tbe  castle.     I  was  anxious  to  see  if  tho  neigh- 

bonring  bouses  were  agitated  with  tho  same  violence.     I  was  no  sooner 

vp  the  stairs  than  tlie  most  horrid  prospect  tbat  imagination  can  form 

ppcarod  before  my  eyes.     The  house  began  to  heave  to  that  degreft, 

to  prevent  my  being  thrown  down  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  snu 

u  window  to  supjKirt  myself  by  the  wall ;  every  stone  in  tho 

aeparaiing  tuch  fr^im  tho  otber^aud  grindiug  against  each  other, 

as  did  all  tbe  walls  of  tbe  uther  houses  with  variety  of  different 

ions,  llie  most  dreudful  jumbliug  noise  ears  over  board.     The 

g  wall  uf  Mr.  Godrbird'fi  room  fell  first,  Uien  followed  all  the 

part   of  his   house,   and  every  other  after,  as  I   could   see 

towards  tbo  castle ;  when,  turuiu^'  my  eyes  quick  to  the  front  of  the 
ruom,  fur  I  thunght  the  wholo  city  was  sinking  into  tbe  earth,  I  saw 
tbe  tops  of  two  of  tho  pillars  meet,  and  saw  no  more.  I  was  resolved 
to  throw  mysulf  upon  the  fioor,  but  I  suppose  I  did  not,  fur  1  imme- 
diately felt  myself  falling,  and  then,  how  long  after  I  know  not,  just 
mil  if  wakiug  &om  a  dream  with  coufusutl  ideas,  I  found  my  mouth 
stixflod  full  of  Komotltit)(^,  that  with  my  left  band  I  strove  to  get  out, 
and  not  being  able  to  bn-utbe  freely,  struggled,  till  my  head  was  quite 
diaenoumhered  &oni  tbe  rubbish.  In  doing  this,  I  came  to  myself 
and  recollecting  what  had  bapponod,  supposed  the  earthquake  to  be 
over,  and  from  what  I  had  so  lately  seen,  expected  to  find  the  whole 
city  fallen  to  the  grouud,  and  mystdf  on  ttie  top  of  the  ruins.  When 
altuupting  to  look  about  uie,  I  saw  four  high  walls  near  fifty  feet 
above  me.  Tlid  place  where  I  lay  was  about  tea  feet  in  length  and 
acarco  two  feet  wide,  nor  could  i  perceive  either  door  or  window  in 
aiiy  of  them.  Astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  my  sitiution,  I 
rcinemliered  tbat  there  was  such  a  place  betnecn  tlio  houses.  Not 
liAvinK  seen  the  upper  parts  of  both  fall,  I  coucludctl  that  either  tho 
iniiahitaats  most  all  be  destroyed,  or  ot  least  no  probability  of  their 
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looking  down  thero  again  in  time  cnongli  for  my  prfMonratiou  ;  eo,  tl 
Btriii:k  with  horror  at  tlio  sliocking  tlinught  of  being  starved  to  d( 
immerBM  in  that  manner,  I  remained  stupefied,  till  the  still  falling 
tiles  and  nibbieU  mode  me  wok  for  shultcr  under  a  small  nrcb  in  the 
Dorrovr  wall,  opposite  my  hf^aA ;  ofi  I  Uj  at  the  bottom  of  which,  there 
appoarbd  to  bo  a  little  hole  quite  tltrongh  it.  Upon  mj  appruuch,  with 
difficulty  dnij-ging  myself  out  of  the  rubbish,  I  found  it  to  bo  much 
larger  than  I  imagined  it  wan,  and  getting  in  my  head  and  ann  6rfitt 
by  degrees  pnlled  my  whole  body  after,  and  fell  about  two  feet  into  n 
small  dark  place,  arched  over  at  t)ie  top,  which  1  supposed  to  be  only 
a  supjHirt  for  the  two  walls  ;  till,  feeling  abont,  I  found  on  one  side 
a  narrow  passage  that  led  me  rotmd  a  place  like  an  oren,  into  a  little 
room,  where  stood  a  Portognese  man,  covered  with  dusU  He,  the 
moment  ho  saw  me  coming  in  that  state,  starting  book,  and  crossing 
himi^elf  all  over,  uri<'d  out,  aa  the  custom  is  when  much  surprised, 
"  JeHus !  Afury  aud  Ji>Bcph  I  who  nrc  you  V  Where  do  you  oomo  from  ?  " 
which  being  informed,  he  placed  mo  in  a  chair.  This  done,  olasping 
hie  hands  together,  ho  lifted  theui  and  his  eyes  to  the  coiling,  in  show 
of  the  utmost  difttross  and  coDCcm.  This  mmlo  mo  examiito  myself, 
which  l>efore  I  hiul  not  time  to  do.  "Ky  ng^'t  ann  hnng  down  lK>fore 
me  motionless  like  a  great  dead  weight,  the  shoulder  being  out  anil 
the  hone  broken ;  my  stockings  cut  to  pieces,  and  my  legs  covered 
with  wounds,  tho  right  ankle  Bwellfd  to  a  prodigious  size,  with  a 
fountain  of  blood  Hpuutiug  upwards  from  it,  tliu  kuoe  also  muuh 
bruised.  My  loft  side  felt  us  if  boat  in.  lliat  I  cnnld  hardly  breathe ; 
alt  the  left  side  of  my  face  swelled  and  the  nkin  boat  off,  tho  Mood 
slnsomiug  from  it,  with  a  great  woaud  above,  aud  a  small  cue  bclov 
the  oyo,  and  scToral  bniises  on  my  back  and  bead.  Burely  bad  I 
perceived  mysulf  to  bo  in  tliis  shoe-king  mangled  condition,  when 
anolher  shock,  muro  threatening  tbnn  the  first,  came  on.  Tho  poor 
man  flew  directly  out  of  the  dour.  ThoTiolenco  of  it  and  tho  falling 
of  houses,  with  the  ecrtama  of  tbu  people,  tuade  roe  again  seek  shelter 
at  the  arch  I  bad  entered  in  at ;  where,  waiting  till  it  abated,  1 1©- 
tnmed  hiuik  again,  and,  nobody  appearing,  went  out  at  the  same  door 
I  Kaw  tho  man  do,  in  hopes  to  find  him  again,  or  meet  with  sume 
other  person.  But  instead  of  a  room,  as  I  expected,  it  was  a  narrow 
ataireaso,  with  a  few  steps  one  way ;  then,  turning,  as  many  more 
brought  me,  to  my  surprise,  into  the  street,  not  iiuagiuiug  rnvHelf  to 
have  been  so  near  it.  Tho  people  were  all  at  prayors,  c«vered  with 
dust,  and  the  light  appenn^d  jnst  as  if  it  had  been  a  very  dark  day. 
Then,  flattoriug  mysvlf  that  my  logs  might  still  support  me  lu  tho 
water  aide,  1  turned  aud  saw  tho  street  below.  Thai  was  very 
narrow,  fUlodwith  fallen  houaeR,as  high  as  the  tops  of  tho  remaining 
ouoti ;  tliOD.  iu  hopes  to  get  into  the  country,  I  adrauocd  a  few  stupa 
up  tho  hill,  till  the  same  ead  prospect  appeared  aliovo,  and  iu  a  street 
to  the  right  I  saw  no  other.  Unknowing  what  to  do.  my  sfcreugUi  failed, 
aud  I  fell  proetrute  in  tho  middle,  just  where  throe  atroetA  met.* 

At  such  on  hour  uf  peril,  when  every  one  was  considering  his 
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iivn  i!an«;er  and  seckioisr  his  otva  safety,  Mr.  Chase  was  indebted 

t'ofhis  rescue  to  a  neig-lil>f»ur,  Mr.  John  Ernest  Forg,  a  merchant 

ofHambar^,  by  whom  he  was  removed,  nfter  some  hours,  to  a 

home  which  had  withstood  the  shock,   put    to   bed,   and  his 

vAuods  dre$»ed  by  a  surgeon.     Gut  he  had  not   Iain  down  lonf; 

Ikffore  another  shock, '  having  covered  over  the  hetl  with  plaster 

falling-  and  dust,  made  me  lay  my  left  arm  over  my  eyes,  soon 

dpectin^  to  be  rele.isofl   from  all   further  misery.'     Next  the 

ixtKt  reached  him  that  the  city  was  on  fire  in  various  places. 

'.^11  that  aftenionn  I   had  time  to  make  the  most  melancholy 

tpflertions,  white  the  flames  were  spreading  cv<Tywhcre  within 

Jiij  view    with   inexpressible  swiftness,  till   about   five  oVlock 

thiry  seemed  approaching^   the  very  room   wherein   I   lay.'     An 

apjoy  of  apprehension  then  seizwl  him  that  he  had  been  left 

ilone  in   the   house,  and  that   bis  friends  had  quitted  it;  but 

barin<;  with  j^reat  didiculty,  through    his  weakness,   managed 

Id  o|H*n   the  door,  he  found  them  seated  around  the  outer  room 

in  silence : — 

*I  begged  Mr.  Forg,  with  toara  in  my  oyes,  as  the  greatest  favour, 
(hat  W^fore  ho  fuund  himself  obliged  to  quit  hia  houso  he  would 
diher  throw  me  over  the  gallery,  or  iu  any  way  despatch  me,  and  not 
kare  mc  in  violent  agonies  lingering  a  few  honrs  to  die  a  most 
juiaerublu  deiith.  He  desired  me  not  to  talk  in  that  mannur,  and 
UBured  mo  aficctionatoly  he  never  hud  iiitemlud  tu  Icavu  me,  and  if 
another  help  came,  ho  would  carry  me  himsolf  u[>oii  his  Lack;  that 
wv  wuuld  tako  our  chance  together ;  that  the  lire  had  not  yet  aiir- 
_MUDdod  us,  and  that  there  was  still  a  passage  free.' 

Under  the  same  friendly  guidance  he  was  conducted  amonis: 
Falling  hnu*cs,  durintc  shocks  constantly  repeated,  past  streets 
rtly  blocked  up  with  ruins,  partly  already  on  fire,  to  the  open 
tlace  in  front  of  the  palace,  whither  a  vast  number  of  fugitives 
tad  already  repaired,  with  what  clothes  and  other  property  they 
hv^n  able  to  save,  tied  Up  in  bundles. 

*  To  find  rayHidf  then,  so  much  beyond  all  expecbition,  so  Bmldenly 
Bliovcvl  fnun  the  coutitout  upprehoDsiun  of  fulUug  huubcs  aud  danger 
of  the  fire,  as  I  thuught  at  least,  when  I  was  iu  the  greatest  despair 
and  ha«l  given  up  all  hopes  of  further  ossiBfance,  raised  my  sjiirits  to 
that  dugree,  thut  now  fur  the  first  time,  uotmthstsnding  the  groat 
pain  I  was  in,  I  began  to  hope  that  it  was  possible  still  t«>  live,  tUI 
now  terrors  oiapluyo-i  my  thimghts.  Kor  tlie  people,  all  full  of  the 
notion  that  it  was  the  Judgiuent  Day,  and  wUliug  therefore  to  be 
employed  in  good  works,  had  loadoii  themselves  with  cruciiixcts  mid 
saints ;  and  men  itnd  women  ecjually  the  same  were,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  Bhi.>cks,  either  siuguig  liiauius  ur  cruelly  lL>nueutiug  thu 
dying  with  religions  ceremontes,  and  whenever  the  eai-tb  trcmbU<<1, 
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%M  on  tlioir  fcnftos  rfiarin(»niit'"inisorici"irilift !  "  inthowist  iHumn!  Toil 
iinagiuablo.  Thu  (ear  tLat  my  t^unditiou  ui^flit  cicit*;  Llicir  pioW 
sncfa  a  time,  wbou  all  eoTommoitt  was  at  an  en<i,  atsil  it  wm 
impoegibto  to  guii-ss  what  [trefttinent]  a  heretic  [might  r*M3eive],  mndo 
mc  drvAvX  the  ap[iri)aob  of  uv<:ry  poritou.  A(1<1  tu  Uiih,  that  tbo  Caia 
do  Pedra,  or  sinne  key  adjoining  t^  thia  (ujnarc,  had  already  eanlt,  ami 
the  least  rising  of  the  water  would  overflow  ua  alL' 

The  writer  was  eventually  conveyed  to  a  boat  on  the  river,  and 
thus  rescued  from  the  ruined  city.  lie  winds  an  h\&  simple 
account  of  these  events  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Forf^  *  with  whom  I  had  h.id  a  slight  acquaintance,  who,  like  a 
Ifuardian  nnj^el,  appeared  always  ready  to  assist  me  in  the  utmost 
extremities.' 

*8oroa  time  afterwards  I  learnt  that  no  part  of  our  hotue  Ml, 
uxoi'pt  tho  Urad<t  whoro  I  ww,  nor  weru  any  of  the  family  killed, 
only  tho  ho(i«ckeepnr  and  one  man-servant  were  much  hurt  hr  the 
falling  of  the  Urado  upon  theui  aa  they  were  going  out  of  tho  housa 
Tho  eoiliugs  of  tho  npi»or  story  wore,  hovrevor,  so  much  hurt,  thcj 
were  afraid  to  veutnro  into  any  of  tho  roiiuis.  It  is  nniTiirMilly 
agroed  that  all  tho  mischief  procucdud  from  tho  three  first  shocks  of 
tlio  eartliqiiako,  which  were  atteiidixl  witli  a  rambling  sort  uf  motion 
like  the  waves  of  tho  twa ;  that  it  was  aiottKing  the  hoiwas  redsted 
•o  long  as  tli'--y  did.  No  plnco  nor  time  ooold  bare  beeo  mor«>  oti- 
Inoky  fur  tho  misomhlo  po<iple.  Tho  city  vra^  full  of  imrruw  streuts  j 
thu  houses,  strong-bnilt  and  high,  that  falling,  liUud  up  all  tb» 
passagw.' 

Grecian  earthquakes  have  hitherto  obtained  less  attention  tU«a 
others,  prcibably  t<ir  wnnt  of  an  historian,  but  such  an  one  now 
presents  himself  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Julius  Scbmiflt,  who  ha^ 
availeil  himself  of  his  position,  as  the  Government  Astronomer 
at  Athens,  U>  obtain  information  on  the  spot,  ami  to  reciml 
really  scientific  observations  on  all  the  facts  that  full  withiu  his 
own  knowledge.  He  has  embudie<l  the  results  in  a  tmlr 
valuable  volume,  ^Studies  of  Earthquakes,'  which,  besides  his 
own  personal  experience,  contains  a  very  complete  chronolf^cal 
table,  carefullv  compiled  by  bim,  uf  all  Levantiue  cnrlh(|unkcs 
fn»m  1840  to  1 878.  Our  readers  mny  be  surprised  to  Icnrn  that 
this  reriinl  occupies  no  less  tbnn  2(J(>  pages,  including  the  d^y, 
hour,  place,  and  character  of  the  shock. 

Greece  had  of  old  obtaineil  the  reputation  of  bein|; '  the  easily- 
shaken*  country  (f5ff€H7T(K).  The  god  Foscidon,  theeartli-«bnk«r, 
held  sway  there  of  old,  and  it  wirald  wem  as  if  hi»  inalii^n  tnflu> 
ence  had  prevnilnl  even  to  the  present  day,  and  that  it  must 
be  due  to  his  trident  thui  the  •  long  (|psi>rte<l  shrino  of  Uetpbi ' 
has  been  desolated,  and  the  sacred  spring  of  Castolia  buried  uui 
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of  tight — Utprally  blinded  up  under  a  heap  of  rubbisli.*  Tins 
occurrence  was  nnv.  of  tho  disastrous  con&pqiiences  of  thp  oarth- 
qutke  of  1870,  one  of  the  severest  to  wUich  Greece  has  been 
Btibjected  ia  modern  times.  It  lasted,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
ibr  throe  Tears,  the  shocks  and  detonations  continuing  dav  and 
ai^twith  slight  interruptions.  The  province  of  Phocis,  north 
iif  ilip  fiulf  of  Corinth,  was  the  chief  theatre  of  its  ravages, 
mkI  Dr.  Schmidt  places  the  centre  and  origin  of  the  convulsion 
beneath  that  district. 

Fmm  January  to  June  1870  was  a  rnmparatively  quiet  time ; 
oiiIt  about  eighteen  shucks — not  an  unusual  number — being 
ncorded  in  his  list.  On  July  'A\^  however,  the  l^arth  Storm 
began  in  earnest,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  August  1 
"Cfurred  the  first  terrible  verticiil  blow,  lasting  from  fifteen  to 
tiFc-nty  scrconds,  in  which  short  time  the  towns  and  villages  of 
hra,  Xeropigo,  Chrysao,  and  Delphi,  with  parts  of  Arachosa 
otwl  AmphissA,  were  entirely  destroyed.     Nineteen  minutes  later 

Ilbe  earth  heaved  again,  causing  rock-slides  from  Parnassus  anil 
Kurtx,    uiirxainptcd   for  quuuiity,   which    completed    the   ruin, 
lurtunately  the  iutensc  heat  of  the  weather  of  the  preceding  day 
kid  induced  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  tu  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  so  that  the  loss  of  life  in  all  the  district  did  not  exceed 
100. 
On  August  5tfa,  four  days  afier  the  great  shock.  Dr.  Schmidt 
,       let  forth,  at  the  instigation  of  the  (Jueen  of  Greece,  on  a  tour  of 
peettun,  to  ascertain   the  extent   of  the   misfortune,  and,   if 
»ible,  to  devise  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sudercrs. 

*  At  6  A.x.  on  the  munuug  of  August  6th,*  lio  says,  *  w«  set  out  to 
to  Delphi,  not  far  oS.    The  path  ir  a  steep  ascent,  and  I 

imonnted,  to  be  more  free  to  escapo  rock-falls.  Detonations  were 
illy  heard.  At  7  I  halted  close  to  the  site  of  lAiiormnnt's 
icavftlionR.  Delphi  lay  before  iw  ahsolntcly  prostratci:!  on  the 
ground  ;  sincrle  fro^iaentu  of  wall  alouo  stauiling  upright,  along  with 
the  uiuUl  elmnrh  tower.  'J'he  convent  and  chiu-eh  of  the  Ponagia,  a 
little  to  the  HJast,  was  also  in  ruins,  the  oliTo-trees  around  it  being 
iiiturvpuTitod  with  huge  LIucUh,  which  had  roUud  down  sud  had 
ntuuhed  troes  oenturius  old.  Itahhiah  and  hluckti  of  stoao,  aliv«j>trees 
and  poplarv,  lay  in  confuBion  one  above  the  other  in  the  stoep  gully 
eu'liug  in  Iho  PleiKtos  river. 

*  CloHc  to  the  fonntaiu  of  Castalia,  west  of  it,  gigontto  obelisks  of 
!k,  from  300  to  -100  feet  high  and  Gl)  to  HO  fuet  tliick,  had  been 

htachvd    from   the   fa.2c    of    the    far-fained    lofty   cliff  known   as 
riadea,  and  had  fallen  across  the  open  field  which  separates 


JIF«  hnvti  reftiitl;  heard  thftt  the  spring  has  been  cleareil  out,  but  the  rock 

"    ~ '  '  I  iKKirni  it,  is  (k-stioj-cd. 

Delphi 
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DolpLi  from  the  Caetolian  Rpriu^.  The  spring  itooU  Iwd  beoo  pftttly 
ovcrwkcliued  by  rock  sLctkon  down  from  the  uaittom  precipice,  and,  in 
order  to  Approach  the  broken  boun  which  hcretofuro  ruceirtid  iU 
waUiru,  it  Mas  uecossory  tu  climb  over  the  rubbish.* 

Dr.  Schmidt  proceeds — 

'  Anticipating  thftt  the  veDcniblo  spot  wonld  soon  be  oblitented 
ftom  hnman  eight,  we  Tentnred  to  approach  it,  though  the  cotitinnonoo 
of  the  thondehngi  and  cnrth-iihocloi  kuitt  u»  iu  e  state  of  constant 
alftrm,  and  we  rapidljr  uitbdi-on-,  gliid  to  escape  further  dnngcrn. 
Delphi  lies  upon  uiistcible  ground,  mid  thcri-'roro  STillered  terribly. 
Its  deBtniction  began  uvrly  nt  night  and  was  coniplotud  by  the  sliock 
which  occurred  about  balf-paot  I  r.u.  We  found  the  iuhabitanls 
camped  out  a  little  t4>  the  wetit  of  the  niinR,  withont  a  tnw  tu  shad* 
tliein,  but  HO  KS  to  bo  ont  of  tho  reach  of  falliog  rocks.  Undar 
temporary  sheds  of  planks  wcru  many  suffuruts  n-oundd  in  the 
eatafttrophe,  attended  by  two  military  xurgctinM  «ent  fn>tn  Athmuu 
Twenty-two  dead  bodies  had  Wuu  buried.  Some  had  romoined  thnw 
days  under  tho  rains  before  they  could  bo  extroL-tcd.' 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  tour  of  inspection  was  performed 
under  the  nulae  uf  cuastant  thunders  and  the  tremor  of  incessant 
shocks. 

*  If  wo  ore  to  credit  verbal  aesiirances  that  in  tho  three  first  days  of 
the  I'bociau  earthqaake  a  shock  occurred  every  third  minute,  tliuro 
must  havo  boon  at  least  Sli.OOO  sliocka.  Countiog  roysolf  at  Itea, 
four  days  aftur  the  ^rcat  outbruak,  I  found  tlmt  tho  {KTCuptihle 
BhockA  and  dolunatiuiui  auiountod  to  17U0  or  200U  in  tho  2-1  hours.' 

Until  winter  set  in,  the  earth  enjoyed  no  complete  rest,  so 
that,  including  the  slight  tremors  readily  perceptible  in  the 
silence  of  night,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  last  tive  months  of 
]{^70  the  shocks  and  detonations  must  have  reached  the  immense 
number  of  500.000. 

Tbe  village  of  Delphi  remained  long  in  so  utter  a  state  of 
flemolitinn,  nnd  the  site  is  so  greatly  menaced  br  rock-slips  oa 
well  OS  earth-tremors,  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
rebuilt. 

Although  most  of  these  slitJcks  were  trifling,  and  some  scarcely 
perceptible,  vet  thev  were  interspersed  with  daugrrous  concus- 
sions, so  as  lo  kei-p  up  nn  uninterrupted  reign  of  terror  among 
(lie  inhabitants,  who  never  could  feci  secure;  for,  although  in 
the  second  ^ear  the  shocks  diminished  in  violence,  the  rock- 
fulls  were  numerous,  and  the  subterranean  roar  as  loud  as  ever. 
Thus  on  October  19lh,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Atnphissa  were 
all  in  the  o[)en  air  gazing  at  a  lenrtul  ptodigy  in  the  sky,  a 
blood-red   aurora,  there  came  *an   oonihtlating  blow,'  wliich 
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lerelled  with  the  dust  cTery  edilice  sttll  standing^  in  that  place, 
aod  even  shiilHed  the  ptanks  laid  to  form  temporarv  shfds.  On 
Oclober  ^5tb,  at  Chrys&o,  the  swaying  backwards  and  furivards 
oflbe  props  of  a  similar  shelter  measured  mure  tboa  aix  feet. 

Oae  merit  of  Dr.  Schmidt  is  that  he  does  not  weight  his 
nhferrations  with  theories,  but  merely  furnishes  facts  from  whirh 
•tbfrs  may  draw  conclusions.  One  of  the  results  at  which  he 
lus  arrived  is  that  the  great  earthquakes  almost  invariably  have 
>  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  *  and  he  illustrates 
tUs  by  the  fact  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa.  that 
no  tbe  oocurreacc  of  shocks  they  displayed  themselves  by  the 
led   rocks    foiling  from    Kurax    on  the  west,   in  the   first 

ice,  followed  by  simitar  shoots  from  the  sides  of  Parna&sus 

no  the  east,  after  an  interval.      It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 

upon  that  same  October  19th,  187(1,  occurred  the  most  severe 

sbock  observed   in   the  Middle   and    Eastern   States    of   North 

America,  during  the  present  century.     The  instant  the  shock 

was  felt  at   Quebec  it  was   telegraphed  to  Montreal,  and  the 

tiirssae<^    reached    that    place    about    thirty   seconds  before  the 

|sl](K-k  nrrivtHj.     Here  again  the  course  taken  by  the  shock  was 

[from    north-east    to  south-west.     Is   not  this    the   line  of  path 

ibitually  followed  by  electric  currents? 

Want  of  space  prevents  our  entering  into  details  of  a  previous 

thquake   of  December  2(ith,  1861,  in  Achiea,  of  which   onr 

lathor  was  also  an  eyewitness,  except  to  refer  to  his  description 

»f  the  very  remarkable  fis»uring  of  the  earth  caused    by  it. 

~^hn)ugh   the   tow  alluvial  Acha-an   phiin   or  delta,  five  small 

rivcrSr  which  by  their  de|>osits  have  crcate<l  it,  find  their  wav 

into  tbe  Ciulf  of  Corinth.     The  effect  of  the  shocks  upon  this 

plain  of  sand,  mud,  and  clay,  and  of  three  or  four  great  sea-waves 

which  followed  them  and  rushed  a  considerable  distance  inland, 

wu  to  cause  the  loose  soil  to  l>e  starred  and  split  by  a  sort  of 

letwork  (^toilement)  of  thousands  <if  cracks  and   fissures  for  a 

listance  of  nearly  eight  niih?s,  with  a  width  varying  from  20O 

20  metres,  and  from  5  to  10  feet  deep.     Tbis  remarkable 

kppearance  was  doubtless  due  to  the  loosening  of  the  earth  by 

aliock,  aided   by  the  washing  of  the  sea-waves,  their  com- 

riocd  action  causing  the  upper  stratum  to  slide  over  the  lower. 

Lt  the  same  time,  a  margin  of  the  shore,  varying  from  20  to 

metrea  in  width,  \vas  in  one  or  two  places  swept  off  into 

le  sea.      One  consequence  of  the  uneven  pressure  thus  caused 

was  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  circular  saiiil-^nifers,  along  tlie 

line  of  the  splittings,  through  which  were  disdiorgeU  jets  of 
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Wfttrr,  mud,  and  sand,  according  as  the  unequal  pressure 
upon  tUe  soft  soil  below.  The  thcatie  of  these  cuniiuoiions 
within  a  very  short  dislance  of  the  site  of  that  ancieol  pori  of 
Hclire^  which  Diodorus  tells  us  was  swallowed  up  b_v  an  eartli- 
(|uake,  along  with  iu  bouses,  inhabitants,  and  even  ten  ships  in 
its  harbour,  in  the  dead  of  night,  &o  tliat  when  morning  dawned 
not  a  vestige  was  visible,  but  the  sea  flowed  over  the  site  of  the 
grove  of  Poseidon,  the  Llartbshaker,  to  whose  wrath  the  calamity 
was  attributed. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  effects  of  earthquakes  upon  land  ;  let 
ns  now  observe  what  arc  their  consequences  upon  the  sea.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  enormtius  waves  which  ensue, 
sometimes  within  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  after  an  interval  of 
many  hours  alter  a  shuck.  At  such  tiuics  the  sea,  rising  to  a  height 
of  50  or  tiO  feet,  rushes  inland  with  ]iower  irresistible,  sweep- 
ing along  with  it  seaweed,  shells,  and  shingle,  whieh  it  deptisits 
at  various  heights  and  distances.  Vessels  are  torn  from  their 
anchors  and  transported  a  mile  or  more  iiiland,  over  intervening 
obstacles,  so  as  to  leave  them  high  and  dry,  where  they  remain, 
not  to  l>e  returned  to  their  natural  element.  These  fearful  wave* 
arc  among  the  chief  instruments  of  destruction  to  seaport  towns, 
OS  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  and  at  Lima  (Arica)  in  1724,  which  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  such  a  wave,  ami  every  soul  drowned.  Thejr 
are  propagated,  not  only  along  the  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
but  even  across  the  broad  ocean,  which  seems  to  oscillate  from 
side  to  side,  like  the  water  in  a  full  basin  which  has  received  a 
sudden  blow  or  jar.  Thev  follow  one  after  another,  backwards 
ami  forwards,  alternately  deserting  the  shore  and  sweeping  beyond 
it,  *  spilling  the  ocean  o'er  its  boundary.'  The  earthquake  in 
Peru  (August  13th,  1868)  made  itself  felt  in  Hawaii  the  same 
evening,  t)3()0  miles  off,  by  the  huge  billows  whieh  cnme  rolling 
in  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per  hour,  and  continued  after  an 
interval  for  four  days.  In  aUmt  the  same  time  the  wave  had 
made  its  way  north  to  San  Pedro  Bay  in  South  CalUornia. 

One  very  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  earthtiuaJces 
is  the  way  in  which  ships  out  at  sea,  in  the  midst  of  com- 
parative calm  and  in  deep  water,  arc  affected  by  them.  It  appears 
trvm  numberless  instances*  that  they  receive  a  sudden  con- 
cussion from  below,  so  violent  ns  to  strain  the  tim)>ers  and  snap 
ropes  and  masts,  giving  to  those  on  board  the  impression  of 
striking  upon  a  rock,  or,  as  a  naval  friend  telU  us,  uf  the  chain 
cable  running  out  rapidly  through  the  liawsc-hole.  An  earth- 
quake   occurred    while    the    lilnglish    and   Turkish    fleet*  were 
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aacboml  off  Ismid  in  1S78.  A  ladT*  seated  in  the  cabin  oC 
one  o)  the  Rritish  ships,  was  aroiisi?<l  by  a  crash  which  made 
ber  think  the  vessel  had  hern  run  into.  The  Turkish  crews 
were  seen  rushing  to  quarters,  sup|Mising;  Russian  torped(}es  to 
hire  exploded  under  their  keels,  but  no  soiiner  did  our  informant 
nacli  the  shore  than  the  toppling  minarets  revealed  the  source  of 
the  snrfirise.  Lyell  enumerates  many  instances  of  concussions 
Icll  out  at  sea. 

Looking  to  this  then  as  a  usual  consequence  of  earthquakes,  it 
MeiDs  to  us  to  afford  a  hitherto  unsuspectnl  clue  to  tlit-ir  origin. 
Considering  the  irresistible  force,  the  unmeasured  rapidity,  the 
(juirk  repetition  and  long  duration  of  the  shocks,  what  known 
a^nl  in  Nature,  we  would  ask,  except  Electhicitv,  is  capable 
of  prtKJucing  at  the  same  time  sucii  singular  eflects  in  tbe  sea 
ind  such  tremendous  results  on  land?  We  will  endeavour  to 
strengthen  our  conjecture  by  a  few  more  facts  in  evidence.  Lycll  * 
ud  other  authors  ha\-e  mentioned,  without  laying  upon  the  occur- 
rence the  stress  it  deserves,  the  slate  of  the  atmosphere  before  an 
earthquake  as  densely  charged  with  electrJcitv.t  and  they  even 
speak  of  evolutions  of  electric  matter  uT  inflammable  gaa.  Mr. 
Mnllet|  was  repeateilly  told  by  various  witnesses  in  difPereot 
parts  of  Campania,  that  on  the  night  before  the  shocks  they  had 
seen  an  uuusual  light  in  the  air  or  sky.  Some  asserted  that  a 
halo  came  out  of  the  ground  just  before  the  shock  ;  the  same 
belief  prevailefl  at  V'al  N'igglann  nnil  at  Auh>tta.  Mr,  Mallet 
obaervca :  §  *  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  direct  traceable  coonectiim 
between  it  and  the  earthquake.'  Hut  we  kmiw  well  that  light- 
ning constantly  flash  among  the  smoke  and  vapour  issuing  from 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  other  volcanoes.  The  vicinity  of  hot 
springs,  volcanoes,  mud  lakes,  regions  of  intense  beat,  and 
centres  of  the  electric  influence,  arc  the  special  haunts  of  the 
earthquake,  and  science  has  pretty  well  proved  that  hv.ni  and 
electricity  are  convertible.  To  what  other  cause  also  but  tight* 
ning  can  we  so  filly  attribute  the  accompanying,  long-continued 
imderground  thunder  and  the  conflagrations  [|  which  constantly 
ensue  among  tbe  prostrate  ruins  of  towns  visited  by  these 
caiBslrophcs,  ns  at  List>oii  1755? 

These  and  other  circumstances  inseparably  connected  with 
earthquakes,  nil  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  earthquake  is 


•  •  Wnrtplp*.'  tnl.  ii.  p.  M. 

t  Bafun  U>o  varUiqaiiku  id  OctoWr  1875  at  Hartiaiqoe,  M.  Uiwt,  t«tpf;r)ipli 
iaspeelor,  fonnri  a  Vfry  marked  dtetiirbanoe  in  the  eleotrio  telvgraph. — Compt** 
itmJn,  lixsi.  OcXeAmr,  1»(5. 

*  MilIIH's  '  Keporta'  vol.  i.  pp.  322.  23.  §  Hallot,  vol.  Li.  p.  875. 
I  Lfoll's  'Priad^es,'  vol.  ii.  p.  UO. 
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thp  rpsult  of  (lischarffes  of  terrestrial  electricity  acrumulnted  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  we  know  to  be  a  reservoir  of  elertric 
matter,  whose  extent  antl  capacity  wc  may  in  future  be  euabled 
to  measure  by  the  number  and  duration  of  earth  convulsions. 

Kven  if  it  be  provc<l  that  the  solid  strata  hcnrath  the  surface, 
and  the  mountain  masses  above  it,  are  unfavourable  to  tbr>  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy,  there  arc  plenty  of  cracks  and  fissures 
in  its  solid  substance  through  which  the  electric  force  inay  pene- 
trate and  shoot  forth.  In  the  waters  of  Ocean  it  finds  a  ready 
conductor,  which  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  ships  on  the 
sea  are  a/Tected  bv  it ;  but  when  it  approaches  the  earth's  surface 
it  encounters  the  resistance  of  deep,  partially  incoherrnt  bed*  of 
clay,  gravel,  alluviuins,  late  Tertiiiries,  and  the  like,  forming 
the  most  perfect  non-conductor  which  can  be  conceived,  with 
difficulty  movable  by  the  force  exercised  upon  it,  yet  nut 
doggedly  resisting  like  the  mountain  masses.  This  earthy 
cushion  not  only  arrests  the  progress  of  the  electricity,  but 
compels  it  to  force  its  way  out,  if  not  vertically,  horizontally, 
whenever  it  reaches  a  thin  or  weak  layer,  where  it  can  most 
easiiv  break  through  and  escape. 

This  struggle  will  account  for  the  undulatory  morement,  so 
constantly  following  a  shock,  which  has  caused  the  whole 
phenomena  to  be  attributed  to  'a  wave  of  transmission,*  or 
'translation,'  *  an  earth-wave  returning  at  intervals  to  a  certain 
favourite  spot';  whereas  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  shock  is 
a  direct  blow,  not  differing  probably  fnim  that  of  a  lightning 
stroke.  The  *  earth-storm '  resembles  the  atmospheric  storro, 
except  that  the  one  comes  from  below,  the  other  from  the  clouds 
above.  The  object  struck  in  both  cases  is  shattered  to  pieces  by 
an  irresistible  blow;  the  shock  and  the  flashes  follow,  shot  U|>on 
shot,  with  varying  rapidity  ;  and,  as  the  storm  dies  away,  end  in 
vibrations — in  one  case  of  the  sky,  lasting  f«»r  hours,  in  the  other 
in  tremblings  of  the  ground,  which  may  endure  for  months. 

Mrs.  Somer\'ilIe  *  mentions  a  ca»e  of  a  storm  near  Man- 
chester, in  June  183.^,  when  'the  lightning  was  observed  to 
issue  from  various  pidnts  of  a  ro.id,  attended  by  explosions  a« 
if  pistols  had  l)een  fired  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  man  seems  to 
have  been  killed  by  one  of  these  explosions  taking  place  under 
his  feet.'  Aery  worthy  of  note  is  A.  von  Humboldt's  description 
of  the  accompaniments  of  the  earthquake  at  Cumana,  at  which 
he  was  present,  March  2(Uh,  18<12.  For  six  days  jircvions  a 
reildikh  vapour  had  covered  the  whole  azure  vault  of  heaven — 

'  The   atmosphere   appeared  on  firo.     Clouda   gathered   over   tbq 
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Minituns  on  tho  Gtfa  day  ;  and  amidst  a  storm  of  Uglitoinf^,  at  tbo 
Mfflwnt  of  tlt6  dtrongRfit  electric  cxploRion.  tlicrc  wm  ttvo  i>ltocks  of 
uttrtiiquaku.  Some  kUvch  dmwiiig  water  from  a  well,  more  than 
twenty  feet  deep,  heard  n  report  like  the  cxplcBion  of  a  strong  cliargo 
rfgmpDvdcr.     It  seemed  to  come  from  tho  bottom  of  the  woll." 

la  oarratires  of  enrthqiialtcs  we  rear!  of  the  shnttoring:  of 
BMonrv,  i>t  stones  scattered  to  a  distance,  and  of  the  top  of  a 
Iwiry  tower  shorn  oflT,  results  clcarl/  not  due  to  a  mere  tliaking 
of  the  ground,  but  to  blows  delivered  from  below,  Tertically  or  at 
I  )ii<;h  ang:le.  If  we  itiiajcriiic  lightninf^-strokes  multiplied  in 
Dumber  and  magnified  in  intensity,  attacking  the  lower  walls 
Bod  foundations  of  buildings,  instead  of  the  towers  and  cliimnevS) 
me  have  a  force  capable  of  effecting  the  complete  overthrow  of 
A  ritv,  Obsen-e,  we  do  not  attribute  sucli  catastrophes  exclu- 
sively to  direct  blows,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  uplifting  of  the 
gniund,  caused   by  the  electric  force  seeking  to  esca[>c,  effects 

tpeat  part  of  the  injuries.  The  progress  under  ground  of  the 
♦lectric  jet  may  be  traced,  where  there  are  no  buildings,  by  its 
power  to  rip  up  the  surface,  and  wc  venture  to  suggest  this  as 
ihr  cause  of  those  cracks  and  chasms  opened  in  the  soil,  such  as 
were  obsen'etl  near  Agram,  1880,  in  some  instances  extending 
for  two  or  three  miles.t 

^Vc  offer  this  hyi>otliesis  to  the  investigation  and  scrutiny  of 
ottr  readers,  and  of  scienti6c  men  In  general,  believing  that  it  is 
sj  worthy  of  consideration  as  tho  many  existing  thenries,  that 
earthquakes  are  produced  by  such  causes  as  the  following: — 
either  by  water  expanding  into  steam  {  on  coming  into  contact 
with  subterranean  lava ; — or  by  chemical  changes  or  combina- 
tioni  within  the  earth ; — or  from  the  shrinking  and  cooling 
down  of  the  earth's  crust ;— or  from  rupture  by  tension  ;  § — 
or  by  collision  between  solids  and  a  liquid.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his 
*l>vaauiics  of  Karth<|uakes,'  explains  the  phenomenon  to  be  the 
passage  of  a  wave  of  elastic  compression,  causing  each  particle 

ff  earth  to  perform  a  vibratory  movement — an  idea  based  upon 
te  supposed  analogy  of  aqueous  waves.  Another  autbority 
;gards  it  as  *  an  uncompleted  effort  to  establish  a  volcano  *  / 
We  especially  invite  the  attention  of  that  learned  body,  the 
Telegraphic  Lngineers,  who  have  made  such  progress  in  studying 
ibe  electric  currents  of  the  earth  and  their  line  or  order  of  cirrula- 
licm  around  it,  to  c-onsi<leT  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
ventcome  speciesofconductor  capable  of  averting  the  calamity 

•  TrsTCla.  toI.  fi  p.  512.  t  Beo  'Nature,*  April  7. 1(W». 

J  'The  sgvncy  fa  Mrlaiuly  »t«>Tn.'— J.  Paiu.ips. 

^  yXokt  oi  tbeau  HlL«ii)ptol  L-iplMiattuu  arc  euumerated  bjr  Piofoseor  FhitUpt, 

his  Toltuoe  «n  '  Yeattrius.* 
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from  its  habitual  Itnunts  ?  We  would  gladly  ttak  nt  medical  men 
who  have  attended  upon  the  victims  of  earthquake,  whether 
there  be  du  cases  unoug  the  deaths,  sbowiug  traces  of  ligbtuing- 
sears  upon  the  bodies,  and  not  merely  of  contusions  from 
falling  buihlinjc^s? 

A  sketch  of  the  natural  htstorj  of  Earthquakes,  however,  ran 
b^'  nu  means  be  re^^arded  as  complete  wJthuut  a  careful  eiuiniiia- 
tion  of  their  alleged  permanent  influences,  especial!}'  of  their 
power  to  life  up  a  whole  mountain  chain,  or  the  bottom  of  tlic 
sea — assumptions  not  only  adopted  but  reasoned  upon  in  books 
of  elementary  geology.*  If  the  theory  we  have  just  projiounded 
should  be  accepted,  it  of  course  settles  the  question  ;  but,  in  ttie 
present  state  of  geological  opinion,  we  wish  to  test  the  now  preva* 
lent  hypothesis  of  Modern  Causes  u|>on  its  own  merits,  by  passin); 
in  review  the  chief  instances  brought  forward  by  Lycll,  in  bis 
*  Principles  of  Geolog},'  t  "f  so-called  permanent  elet'ation. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  his  popular  work,  great  additioas 
bave  been  made  tu  our  stores  of  infonimtinn  about  subterranean 
movements.  We  have  before  us  the  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
Theory  of  Earthquakes  and  of  Klevation,  by  the  late  Profe&sor 
Hopkins  t  of  Cambridge,  who  sums  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
earthquake  ah<x:k5,  even  the  greatest,  raise  neither  continent* 
nor  islands.  Through  very  small  spaces,  the  earth  is  lifted  by^ 
them  and  let  fall  again,  the  momentary  elevation  comes  to  an 
end,  and  we  have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  any  sensible  or 
permanent  change  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  can  be 
produced  by  such  mechanism.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  visite<I  one 
prostrate  town  after  another  in  South  Italy  and  Calabria,  imme- 
diately after  the  destructive  catastrophe  of  1867,  describing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity  in  each  ;  but,  after  traversinji^ 
15U  miles  of  sea-ciMist  and  rivrr-courses  Mie  could  find  no  trace 
of  permanent  elevation.'  One  district  which  he  visited,  the 
Plain  of  Diano,  furnished  the  most  delicate  of  all  tests,  because, 
being  cultivated  under  a  system  of  irrigation,  the  slightest 
derangement  of  the  levels  of  the  water-courses  would  have  bcca 
instantly  perceptib1e.§  Of  these  he  found  not  the  least  trace. 
He  winds  op  with  this  conclusion :  'Experience  an<l  facts  dis- 
pnive  the  assumption  very  commonly  made  and  cimstaiitlj' 
repealed,  without  any  attempt  to  nppiv  measures  to  the  test  of 
the  doctrine, — that  earthquakes  are  direct  agents  of  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  our  globe.*  || 


•  Beo  T.yoll's  ■  rriodples  of  GooIoct.'  wI.  ii.  pp.  SS.  94. 135.  IflS. 

t  Vnl  it.,  pnttim.  t  llf>port  uf  ttif>  British  AnoclaUon,  1847. 


\  UaUetj  vol  U.  p.  33. 


UaUel,  to),  ii.  p.  321. 
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Against  this  is  to  be  s«t  the  long'  array  of  stories  of  earth- 
qaakes  produced  by  Lyoll,  all  told  in  a  nay  to  favour  bis  own 
conclusians  ;  yet  througbout  ivitb  tbc  most  perfect  fairness,  in  so 
macb  so  as  to  induce  as  to  think  we  sball  be  able  to  show  that 
his  own  admissions,  in  most  cases,  invalidate  or  destroy  bis 
premises.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conduct  tbc 
case  against  him  on  a  more  unbiassed  method  than  that  of 
adopting  aa  far  as  possible  his  own  words. 

In  regard  to  tbc  Coinpanian  earthquake,  the  author  of  the 
little  Tolume  '  Scepticism  in  Geology,'  to  which  we  shall  have 
orcaston  to  refer  again,  givps  the  following  very  necessary 
warning  to  the  readers  of  the  *  Principles ' : — 

'  Bnt  the  reader  of  Lyell,  who  lias  admired  tlio  curious  woodcuts  of 
straight  and  Rtarred  fissorea,  holes,  ravines,  and  chasms,  must  not  for 
a  mumont  suppose  that  those  wcro  fonned  in  solid  rock,  that  thoy 
lasted  any  time,  or  that  any  one  visiting  the  spot  would  bo  Ukoly  to 
fiad  any  trace  of  them  at  the  present  day.  All  the  fissures  gradually 
closed  op.  for  tboy  wcro  ooufinod  to  superficial  deposits,  allnvium, 
cIat.  gravel,  and  an  incoherent  tertiary  Bandstone,  according  to 
Dolonuen  (Brit  Assoc.  Bop.  p.  3^).  This  is  also  acknowledged  hy 
LjoU,  who  adds  that  "in  more  solid  rocks  wo  may  expect  that 
fiimres  will  remain  open  for  ages."  Yet  he  is  able  to  eiddnco  no 
oanple  of  snch  permaucut  fissures  in  Calabria,  nor  of  any  enduring 
diftDgo  of  IcrcL* 

Concerning  any  alterations  of  the  surface  produced  by  a 
former Calnhrim  earth(iuake  of  1783,  Lycll  admits  tliat  'none 
of  the  accounts  establish  that  they  were  on  a  considerable 
scale/  *  Great  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  an  asserted  change 
of  lerel  of  at  least  i!0  feet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  since  the 
Christian  era,  on  the  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  so-called 
Tcmpir  of  Serapis^  three  marble  columns  of  which  still  stand 
on  the  shore  or  in  tho  water  of  the  Bay,  a  spot  more  tiian 
»ay  other  in  Europe  subject  to  volcanic  commotions.  This 
bailding,  the  puzzle  of  the  antiquary  and  geologist,  and  the 
plaything  alike  of  earthquakes  and  of  volcanic  action  for 
centuries,  its  pillars  bored  by  the  teredo  for  a  height  of  6  feet, 
is  now  supposed  to  have  been  no  temple,  but  a  grand  public 
bath.  In  the  teeth  of  Lyell's  assertion,  that  'it  could  not  have 
been  built  originally  under  water,  and  must  therefore  have 
6rst  sunk  down  20  feet,*  recent  researches  rentier  il  highly 
probable  that  it  was  founded  in  tin  tea  itself  in  order  to 
enclose  a  hot  spring  rising  in  the  sea  amid  the  waves,  which 
along  with  the  sea-water  was  conducted  into  baths  sunk  Iwlow 


Vol.  152.— iVo.  SOd, 


'  Principles,'  toI.  ij.  p,  120. 
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the  surfaco.  At  all  events  it  can  upon  no  prrtence  be  correctly 
citeil  ns  an  cxampl<?  of  permanent  olpvation  of  iIip  sea-level  or 
df'prcssioa  of  the  const^  for  the  tbree  columns,  alter  nil  their 
ups  and  downs,  now  stand  nearly  on  the  same  level  that  tbej 
did  HiOO  year*  ago.*  In  1852  the  floor  of  the  temple  was  on 
a  line  with  the  sea,  and  Lyell  was  informed  'that  the  down- 
ward movement  had  ceased.' t  Mallet  ascertained  that  the  earth- 
quake of  '[if'hl  had  caused  no  change  in  this  spot. 

The  JTort  of  Sindtve,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Indus,  Lyell 
tells  us,  was  in  1819  Jiartly  submerged  by  an  earthquake  {  aod 
mirrounded  by  water  ;  white  a  long  mound,  the  Ullab  Bund*  was 
liftwl  above  the  waters.  'In  1838,'  says  a  traveller  who  visited 
this  spot,  the  'lagoon  has  diminished  both  in  area  and  depth, 
and  part  near  the  fort  was  dry  land.'§  In  IHfi'J  Mr.  Wynne I| 
*  found  the  area  uf  water  and  marali  nearly  fillecl  up,  and  but  a 
small  shallow  pool  remained  about  the  fort  itself.'  He  doubts 
the  supposcl  elevation  of  the  neighbouring  monnd  called  the 
Ullah  Bund,  and  conjectures  that  the  temporary  depression 
of  the  ground  round  the  Fort  gave  rise  to  the  story. 

The  Chilian  earthquake  of  1822,  very  fully  described  in  the 
'Principles,*  derives  importance  from  the  extraordinarv  conclu- 
sion which  the  author  draws  from  it  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
(be  power  of  earthquakes.  In  one  uf  his  early  chapters  occurs 
the  following  sentence  (vol.  i.  p.  130):  *  It  may  be  well  briefly 
to  state  in  this  place  that  in  Chili  in  1822  the  volcanic  force 
has  overcome  the  resistanc-e  and  has  peitnanentli/  uplifted  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  weight  and  volume  uf  the 
Andes  must  be  insignificant  in  comparison,'  and  he  refers  his 
readers  to  vol.  ii.  for  explanatory  details.  Turning  to  that 
volume,  at  pp.  1)4,  95,  and  9G,  we  find  it  asserted  that  this 
earthquake  of  Xovcmber  19th,  1822,  said  to  have  been  felt  along 
the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  certain  eye-witnesses  raised  the  land  about  Valparaiso  3  feet, 
and  at  Quintero  4  feet. 

We  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  these  obsci^'ations  at  to 
the  land  liftefl  up  applied  only  to  a  limite<l  space,  and  that 
another  trustworthy  witness,  living  on  the  spot  (Mr.  Cuming, 
Ihe  well-known  conchologist),  could  detect  no  sign  of  a  rise  in 
the  land  or  sf^a-hcd.      He  remarkiMl  that  the  tides  reached  the 


*  Wbra  it  is  known  that  Um  height  of  the  tidn  ivmiihI  the  bwe  oTthe  columns 
varies  txom  18  iocbce  to  2  fee4,  wnorditiK  tu  iLu  indiKDce  of  wind,  one  sotma  of 
crmr  fa  oetimatitig  the  poeition  of  thiii  building  is  nuuls  apparent. 

t  •PrindplM,'  toL  Ii.  p.  175. 


t  Ibid.  p.  iW. 

I  Quoted  bj  Mr.  BUnford  la  his  'Oeokigr 


S  Ibid.  p.  1 
of  Indie,'  p.  421. 
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same  lerc)  nftor  as  before  the  shocks.  At  all  events,  whether 
this  rije  was  porniancnt  or  not,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there 
a  rrconl  of  any  scientific  measurements  or  obsen-ations  having 
been  made  in  rerent  times  to  asrertain  this. 

Nrst  we  are  Uild  that  by  or  after  the  shock  '  the  watercourse 
of  a  mill  about  a  hitlc  from  the  sea  gained  a  fall  of  14  Inches 
ID  Uttlc  more  than  100  yards.'  * 

*  From  ihiRjaH  U  U  inferred  that  the  rise  in  scone  ports  of  the  inland 
ooinitry  was  &r  more  coosiderablo  than  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.' | 

This  is  a  mere  inference. 

*  Some  obeeirors  mipposed  tliat  the  whole  country  from  tho  Tooi  of 
Uie  Andos  to  a  great  distance  under  the  aea.  was  upnuHed.'  { 

This  is  a  supposition. 

'It  is  also  conjoctured  by  tho  same  oyo-wilncssos  to  the  conrulnon 
-that  the  area  over  which  tins  permanrnt  [?1  alteration  of  level  extended 
maif  hare  been  eqnal  to  100,000  square  miles.'  § 

This  again  is  ^conjectures  the  only  ground  for  which,  in  LyeM's 
awn  estimation,  was  *the  fall  in  certain  watercourses* — and  he 
himself  dismisses  it  *  as  very  hypothetical.' j)  lie  nevertheless 
thinks  it  *  may  be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  of 
change*  which  this  single  convulsion  occasioned  if  the  extent 
of  country  moved  upward  really  amounted  to  100,000  square 
miles.K 

After  carefully  analysing  this  remarkable  passage,  we  believe 
we  have  fairly  stated  the  facte,  as  well  as  the  process  by  which 
the  author  arrived  at  the  astounding  conclusion  which  we  have 
cited  above. 

VVc  would  submit,  therefore,  this  is  no  evidence  either  that 
the  rise  of  ground  caused  by  the  earthquake  was  permanent,  or 
that  it  exteinir<l  in  an  increasing  ratio  inland  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  or  at  all  under  the  sea,  much  less  that  a  country  equal  to 
half  the  area  of  France  was  elevated ;  and  these  inferences  are 
more  especially  confirmed  when,  recurring  to  l-yell,  we  find  that 

'An  opinion  has  often  been  promnlgftted  of  late  yojirs  that  there  is 
A  tendency  in  tits  Chilian  coast  after  each  upheaval  to  return  towards 
ita  sttcient  position.'  ** 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  was  in  Chili  at  the  time  of  the  e.arthquake 
of  1835,  appears,  to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  author  of 
'Scepticism  in  Geology,*  *  to  have  been  so  blinded*  by  his  bias 
towards  '  the  permanent  elevation  theory,'  as  not  to  be  able   to 

•  LyeU, '  Principles.'  vol.  iL  p.  95.         t  Ibi.!.  p.  9 ;.  1  Ibid. 

S  Ibid.  n  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  ••  HRp.  15C. 
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trust  the  evidence  of  his  own  pjes.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,* 
according  to  Darwin,  'that  the  land  round  the  Bay  of  Concep- 
tion was  upraised  two  or  three  feet,  but  it  deser%*cs  notice 
that,  owing  to  the  waves  having  obliterated  the  old  lines  of  tidal 
action  on  the  sloping  sand,  /  could  discover  no  evidence  of 
thisfact^  except  in  the  united  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
one  little  rocky  shoal,  now  exposed,  was  formerly  covered  with 
water.'  * 

The  demands  of  exact  science  are  surely  not  wtrnplied  with 
by  substituting  conjectures,  inference,  supposition,  for  stern  irre- 
fni^blc  facts,  nor  will  these  be  accepted  as  o  proper  basis  for 
a  Cosmical  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which  that  of  Causes  now  in 
Action  pretends  to  l>e. 

The  narrative  of  the  New  Zealand  Earthquake  of  1855 
closes  thus : — 

*  A  question  aroeo  whether  the  land  about  Fort  Xicholson,  npfaeaved 
in  January  "  several  foot,  had  not  suuk  again  to  some  slight  extenl 
before  September,  1855."  *t 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dissect  the  accounts  of  the 
Jamaican,  New  Madrid,  and  other  supposed  upheavals,  more- 
especially  since  this  has  been  done  in  considerable  detail  by  the 
author  of  '  Scepticism  in  Geology  '(pages  27,  iJi),  32). 

Have  we  not  adduced  facts  enough  to  prove  that  the  power  of 
earthquakes,  or  of  subterranean  and  volcanic  influence,  at  the 
present  day  upon  the  permanent  condition  of  the  globe,  if  not  a 
mere  vision,  is  at  least  nut  substantiated  as  a  certain  trutli  of 
science? 

It  is  now  some  hundred  years  since  Mutton  propounded  bis 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  to  account  for  all  former  changes  on  its 
surface  by  the  operations  of  existing  agents.  Lyell,  by  his  genius 
and  skill  as  a  writer  and  investigator,  gave  popularity  to  these 
speculations,  through  the  weight  of  his  name  as  a  leader  in  science, 
and  his  merits  were  nowhere  more  warmly  acknowlwlged  than 
in  the 'Quarterly  Review '  (see  Xos.  53, 120).  But  with  the  expan- 
sion of  experience  and  research,  llutton's  byputhesis  has  been 
subjected  to  a  severe  test,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
confirmation  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  theory  based  upon  scien- 
tific truths.  The  inadetjuacy  of  such  feeble  agents  as  modern 
causes,  to  produce  the  enormous  results  (Iisp1ave<I  in  every 
mountain  chain,  is  not  to  l>e  got  over  by  magnifying  the  petty 
foroes  they  exert,  or  by  spreading  them  over  an  untold  number 

*  *  NfttOTalidt'a  JoomaJ,'  p.  310. 

f  'Prinriplca,*  toI.  li.  p.  88.  Mr.  Bnlierip,  thr  narrator  of  the  events  of  Uils 
ra'tbquulcc,  ncrertlieloss  matetainwl  Uuit.tlirt-o  u:oi)tlii  atlrr  it  lud  bappeoad,  be 
liad  pt-mitMl  no  sioUag. 
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of  agcfl.  Ttic  Hutlouiaii  theory  has  faileU  to  gire  to  Geology 
fixed  and  permanent  principles  such  as  those  by  which  Newton 
estabtishetl  Astronomy.  'Jheno  exists,  bolt  observed,  no  question 
or  doubt  with  us  as  to  the  proved  and  certain  laws  of  Geology — 
the  sncocssion  of  strata,  the  order  of  fossil  creations,  the  dis- 
tinction of  volcanic  and  sedimentary  deposits,  and  a  thousand 
other  facts  which  go  to  form  the  basis  of  that  science.  We 
tUspute  only  the  fanciful  and  exaggerated  viefts  about  the 
power  of  earthquakes,  the  action  of  modern  denudation,  and  river 
erosion,  and  we  exercise  the  privilege  of  doubt  only  in  matters 
which  have  not  been  proved.  To  persist  in  a  dogmatic  adherence 
to  mere  conjectures  is  a  baseless  superstition,  and  wc  are  happy 
to  have  some  assurance  for  believing  that  it  is  dying  nut. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  regret  that  we  read  a  recent  de- 
claration deliberately  made,  and  afterwards  confirnicil,  by  no  less 
eminent  an  authority  than  Professor  Huxley,*  of  his  belief  in 
the  power  of  modern  subterranean  agencies  to  lift  up  a  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  equal  to  the  sire  of  Europe,  as  high 
as  Mont  Blanc.  VVe  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  what 
Tennyson  calls  'honest  doubt,'  as  to  the  power  of  any  known 
agent  upon  or  underneath  the  earth  performing  suuh  a  feat. 
If  the  long  array  of  facts  opposed  to  this  theory,  enumerated 
above,  do  not  suffice  to  justily  our  doubts,  we  will  strengthen 
them  by  one  or  two  more  examples,  producing  chapter  and 
Terse  for  each.  One  of  the  latest  instances  of  a  volcanic  dts- 
Kurbanre  under  the  sea,  affording  the  best  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining how  volcanoes  really  act  under  such  circumstances,  was 
that  of  the  rise,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  July  1S31,  of  Grahants 
Island.  What  happened  was  that,  through  a  hole  or  vent  in 
(he  sea-berl,  heaps  of  ashes  and  floods  of  lava  were  sent  up  from 
below,  and  after  these  had  accumulated  to  a  height  of  800  feet, 
•o  as  to  aj>pear  above  the  surface,  thev  qnietly  subsided  until 
they  sank  into  an  ordinary  shoal  or  sandbank.  But  was  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  lifted  up?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Listen  to 
Lyell :  *  No  appearances  observed,  either  during  the  eruption 
or  since  the  island  disappeared,  give  the  least  support  to  the 
opinion  promulgate*)  by  some  writers  that  part  of  the  ancient 
be«l  of  the  sea  had  been  lifted  up  bodily.' f 

In  fact,  although  gmiiiU;  and  trap  have  often  forced  them- 

•  Wo  will  quote  hU  o«m  wonls,  as  reportcJ  iii  '  Natunj.'  Novcmlior  4,  l9Sf> : 
*n«  «M  aware,'  bo  eald,  'of  do  biolofHcal  or  ecological  evitleacti  at  proeimt 
nlile,  U?  n-nJur  untt.-naUfi  tlio  hy|tnllieAi8,  tliat  nn  area  nt  t]ie  Allantio  or 


Paeifio  ■ca-bvd  u  big  a»  Koropo,  ebuulU  tiave  1>ee&  upbcuvwl  us  liigh  m  Mont 
Blsne,  and  have  subdded  sffun  »aj  tima  siaoe  ths  rolsKizoiD  period,  if  Ibere 
may  giound  fur  vntortniaing  ft.* 
t  Lyell  a  *  Priaolplos,'  toL  ii.  p.  63. 
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selves  in  between  other  strntn,  and  by  lateral  pretstirc  hare 
throira  thpm  op  into  folds  and  anticUnals,  it  is  not  the  habit  of 
Tulcanoes  to  lift  up  masses  o\  strata.  This  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  no  problem  in  the  *  Theory  of  Modern  Causes '  more 
diflirult  to  nc(;rpt,  and  lo  accouni  for,  than  the  recourse  to  con- 
stant npliftin^s  and  downcasts  of  strata  of  enormous  extent. 
Formerly  the  geulngist  talked  lightly  of  elevations  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  to  effect  these,  even  in  an  hypothesis,  is  no  longer 
so  trilling  a  matter,  since  we  have  learned  from  the  submariDfr 
diseoveries  of  the  'Challenger/  disclosing  how  vast,  beyond  all 
previous  knowleilgr,  arc  the  depths  uf  the  ocean,  that  it  in- 
volves the  raising  up  of  a  soli<l  ruck-mass  (thickness  un- 
known) to  a  height,  not  of  three  or  four  miles,  but  «f  eight  or 
ten  miles,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  taking  Mont 
Blanc  on  its  back.  Again  at  what  depth,  and  where,  wouldl 
Mr.  Husley  apply  his  lever,  and  how  would  he  fill  up  the 
breach  in  the  sea-bwl  which  tins  great  fracture  he  propose* 
would  occasion  ;  and  above  nil,  where  and  how  %vnnld  he  dispose 
of  the  water  displaced  by  such  a  convulsion  without  inflicting' 
a  new  Deluge  and  converting  large  part  of  some  continent  or 
other  into  sea?  The  Professor  has  shown  himself  always  so 
earnest  iti  the  pursuit  of  truth,  that  we  trust  he  will,  with  hiA 
usual  candour,  reconsider  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  will 
not  refuse  to  give  some  weight  to  the  facts  opposi;d  to  his  view. 
He  is  not  likely  to  retort  with  the  answer  of  the  Abbe  Vertot, 
*  Mon  siege  est  fait.*  In  examining  the  earthquake  question, 
he  will  doubtless  rememher  that  there  are  districts  on  the  earth's 
surface  where,  as  in  certain  islands  ui  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
earthquakes  are  chronic,  and  scarce  a  day  passes  without  a  shock. 
Hoir  happens  it  that  these  islands  are  neither  raised  up  intn- 
inountains,  nor  thrust  down  beneath  (he  wavesV  Again,  look 
at  the  city  of  Lima,  deslroytnl  eleven  times  in  less  than  30()  years 
by  shocks,  and  yet  the  Lima  of  to>day  stands  on  the  same  level 
as  that  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1586. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  earthquakes,  our  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  to  have  some  information  about  the  three 
which  have  lately  occurred  in  Eun)|>e  in  18t^0-81.  That  of 
Agram,  though  it  sufficed  to  damage  more  or  less  every  building 
in  the  town,  having  left  scarcely  a  chimney  standing,  caused  but 
slight  loss  of  life.  The  town  stands  in  the  flat  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Save,  a  likely  spfjt.  Near  the  town  crevices  were  opened  in 
the  ground,  one  of  them  three  miles  long.  The  shock  was  felt  to  the 
north  at  Vienna  and  at  Dcbreczin,  and  to  the  south  as  foras  Istria. 

Tew  places  in  Europe  have  been  so  haunted  by  subterranean 
movements  from  the  e.-irlicst  times  as  the  isle  of  Ischia.     Homer,. 

Pindar,. 
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Pindar,  and  Virgil,  hax'e  in  turn  celebrated  Its  throesi  which 
they  attributed  to  the  struggles  of  the  giant  Tvphu'us,  whom 
Jupilcr  had  Imprisoned  bv  clapping  the  muuntain  Innrlme 
(now  Ipomeo)  u\tan  his  boily,  just  as  he  secure*!  another  revolu- 
tionary Titan,  Enceladus,  under  j'Etna.  Desiring  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  restraint  of  his  uneasy  couch,  'durum  cubile' 
OS  Virgil  styles  it,  \vc  may  suppose  the  giant  to  have  been  the 
nntbor  of  the  commotion  of  March  last,  whirh  shook  all  the 
soatU  side  of  the  island.  Reverting  to  the  sober  history  of  Ischia, 
we  have  continued  records  of  convulsions  from  the  days  of  Strabo 
and  Pliny  onwards,  indeed,  not  until  a.D.  1300  did  Ipomeo, 
the  crest  and  centre  of  the  islnml,  cease  to  pour  forth  lava  and 
ashes,  though  now  ranking  among  extinct  volcanoes.  The 
island  has  not  escaped  without  a  shock  occurring  nearly  every 
year;  but  few  have  attained  the  severity  of  that  of  \Iarch  4, 
1881,  which  concentrated  its  violence  on  the  town  of  Casa 
MiccioUi,  shaking  down  great  part  of  its  houses  over  the  heads 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  great  loss  of  life.  So  sudden  was  the 
catastrophe,  that  the  body  of  a  cobbler  was  dug  out  from  the 
ruins,  with  his  last  between  his  knees,  and  that  of  a  woman, 
vith  the  stocking  she  was  knitting  upon  her  hand.  The  part 
of  the  island  exclusively  affected  consists  of  enormously  thick 
beds  of  clav,  similar  to  those  over  which  the  Campanian 
earthquake  ivreaked  its  ravages. 

What  specially  distinguishes  Ischia  is  the  development  of 
internal  heat  in  those  parts  where  the  earthquake  prevailed. 
Nowhere  within  so  limited  a  space  are  there  so  many  or  such 
intensely  hot  mineral  springs,  whose  waters  are  in  part  used  for 
the  cure  of  maladies,  while  the  rest  goes  to  scald  pigs  and  wash 
clothes.  Indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  island  there  seems  to  hv.  no 
cold  water  whatever,*  The  soil  is  hot,  the  dry  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore is  hot,  and  the  earth  breathes  out  from  its  crevices  jets  of 
intmselr  hot  air,  which  Is  used  medically  fur  siufc  or  air-baths. 
Such  copious  emanations  of  heat,  gas,  and  scalding  water,  indi- 
cating as  they  do  a  direct  opening  or  communication  with  the 
tnterior  of  the  earth,  favourable  to  the  discharge  of  electric 
energy,  all  combine  to  characterize  Ischia  as  a  very  hot-bed  of 
the  earthquake. 

The  rich  and  lovely  island  of  Chio,  the  scene  of  the  third  great 
earthquake,  which  begun  April  3rd,  1881,  though  standing  up<jn 
the  belt  of  subterranean  commotion  which  we  have  mentioned,  had 
not  been  subject  in  recent  times  to  very  serious  tremors.    It  does 

*  Se«  Hr.  George  Spottinroode's  infonuiog  and  eatertalaiag  '  Lccturo  oo  a 
Toor  In  liolj.' 
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not  appear  in  Dr.  Schmidt's  Catalogue  before  1859.  The  shock  of 
the  3nl  was  repeated  on  the  11th  of  April  with  such  tremenduui 
force,  as  to  overthrow  what  had  been  spnred  on  the  3nl.  The 
ground  swuvcd  and  rocked  under  it,  shullUng  the  ruined  walls 
to  and  fn>,  throwing  them  on  the  side  opposite*  to  that  in 
which  they  first  fell.  Indee<l,  there  are  instances  of  a  second 
shock  uncovering  and  releasing  those  hurled  under  fillen  houses 
at  first,  and  allowing  them  (o  escape  from  their  prison.  Not 
until  the  20th  did  the  surface  quiet  down.  In  that  lime  some 
4000  persons  pcrishctl ;  from  SOW  to  10,0<)0  were  more  or  less 
maimed,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  rendered  houseless.  Out  of 
21)0  shocks  between  the  3rd  and  12th,  the  intelligeat  corre- 
spondent of  the  *  Daily  News  '  tells  us,  40  were  capable  of  over- 
throwing a  well-built  house,  but  vibrations  continued  until 
June  10th,  when  a  shock  threw  down  a  Turkish  minaret  and  a 
tottering  wall.  In  the  town  of  Chio  the  old  fortress  is  utterly 
prostrated,  but  viewed  from  the  streets  many  houses  present  their 
usual  appearance,  the  fronts  standing  although  the  interior  is 
down.  The  scene  of  this  fearful  and  distressing  catastrophe 
was  the  S.K.  corner  of  the  island,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  modern 
alluvial  and  slightly  coherent  deposits.  Here  the  devastation  of 
42  out  of  a  total  of  75  villages  occurred.  The  central  strip  or 
backbone  of  the  island,  of  old  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate, 
scarcely  suffered  at  all.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  country 
is  unaltered,  and,  though  the  opposite  coasts — Smyrna,  Mttilcne, 
&c. — were  affected,  the  statement  that  the  sea-bed  between  was 
raised  is  simply  unfounded. 

Wc  have  thus  been  at  some  pains  to  explain  the  pmfaable 
connection  between  electricity  and  earthquakes;  but  the  subject 
thus  opened  up  docs  not  end  Uore.  Sir  William  Thompson  and 
other  eminent  men  of  science,  now  intent  upon  the  actjuisillon, 
collecting,  and  storing  of  electric  force,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
direct  their  attention  to  that  storehouse  of  unlimited  energy 
already  filled  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  modes 
of  turning  these  supplies  to  the  use  of  man  in  lighting,  warming, 
lucomiitioD,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  this  mysterious 
power  may  prove  to  be  applicable;  while  they  may,  nut  im- 
probably, be  able  to  devise  gome  means  of  averting  the  fearful 
calamity  of  the  earthquake  shocks  la  years  to  come. 


'  In  tbo  CieUa  earthquake  of  1M6  oM  sfaook  tbrov  Uu  minsrot  o(  a  mosqoD 
on  one  side,  bat  Use  next  one  wt  ft  oprigitt  ftgaio.— &AnuV(,  p.  '^&. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Snct/clical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  on  tfte  Rs' 
floration  of  Christian  Phihaophii  in  Catholic  UnivertUie$, 
accoTiHng  to  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas^  the  Angelic 
ZhctOT,  Translated  hy  Father  Kawcs,  D.D,,  with  a  Prcl'ace 
bj  the  Cardinal  Arcbbishap  of  Westminster.  London, 
1879. 

Doctoris  Anyelici  Divi  Thoma:  Aquinatis  Opera  Omnia. 
Studio  ac  labore  Stanislai  £du:irdi  Frettu  ct  Pauli  Marc. 
33  vols.      Paris,  1871-80. 

3.  Vita  di  S.  Tomaso  d' Aquino.  Da  Paolo  Frigerlo  Rouiauo, 
Prelc  della  Congxegatione  dell'  Oratorio.     Koma,  1668. 

4.  La  vie  de  S.  Thomas  trAqnin.  Par  le  P.  A.  Touron,  de 
rOrdre  des  FF.  Precheurs.     Paris,  1737. 

5.  Hisioire  de  Saint  Thomas  d*Aquin.  Par  M,  I'ALbe  J. 
Barcillc.     Paris,  1S46. 

6.  T/i£  Life  and  Labours  of  St.  Tliomas  of  Aquitu  By  the 
Verj  Rev.  Roger  Bcde  \aughan,  O.S.B.  2  vols.  London, 
1871-2. 

SIX  centuries  ago  there  passed  away,  almost  in  the  flower  of 
manh(«xl,  having  barely  completed  his  forty-eighth  year, 
•  Dominican  monk,  who  left  behind  him  so  great  a  repute  for 
learning,  WLsdom,  and  sanctity,  that  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  he  has  ever  since  been  honoured  as  the  Prince  of 
tlieologians  and  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  as  well  i\s  invoked  by 
the  young  as  the  Patrun-Saiut  of  chastity;  whose  writings  on 
pbilosophv  luid  theology  have  constantly,  in  liulls  of  Popes,  de- 
creet of  Councils,  and  statutes  of  Universities  and  Orders,  been 
accepted  and  enjoined  as  the  most  perfect  guide  of  reason  and 
foith ;  whose  summary  of  divine  knowledge  was  solemnly  laid 
open  on  the  altar  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  together  with  the 
Bible  and  the  Pontifical  decrees,  as  being  of  co-ordinate 
anthority  to  inspire  and  control  the  decisions  of  the  assembled 
Fathers;  and  who  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  proclaimed  from  the  Vatican,  as  the  champion  in 
whose  najue  and  by  whose  weapons  the  aberrations  of  modern 
sceptical  thought  may  be  most  cffoctually  corrected,  and  Society 
saved  ixom  the  pestilence  of  lawlessness  and  revolution.  That 
monk  was  Tommaso,  bnrn  Count  of  Aquino  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  better  known  to  Englishmen  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Of  the  innumerable  testimonies  to  the  impression  left  by  this 
remarkable  man  on  the  mind  of  Western  Christendom,  the 
recent  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pojw  Leo  XIII.  may  well  be  es- 
teemed the  most  noteworthy,  and  not  least  for  the  air  of  ana- 
chronism that  bangs  about  it.     In  the  midst  of  the  illumination 
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with  which  most  of  us  arc  acrustoincd  to  credit  the  present 
century,  and  especially  the  thiol  quarter  of  it,  to  be  M;nt  back 
for  light  to  lheT>ark  Ages  is  rather  startling^.  When  the  bruul 
blaze  of  day  is  around  us,  Vic  do  not  invoke  tlie  stars  of  the 
departed  ni^ht  to  irnidintc  our  path ;  it  is  not  to  raw  provin- 
cials that  we  are  wont  to  look  for  the  laws  of  taste,  nor  to 
unlledged  tyros  for  tlie  ripe  fruitsof  learning.  Not  indeed  that, 
even  now,  any  candid  historian  or  critic  would  for  a  mornent 
think  of  denying  the  solidity  and  genuineness  of  medieval 
reputations,  or  would  grudge  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  to 
the  men  who,  before  the  dawn,  wcrccwiinonl  above  their  fellows 
for  mental  gifts  and  acquirements,  and  really  played  no  ujiiin- 
portant  part  in  giving-  an  impulst*  to  the  development  of  hnman 
culture.  But  to  go  back  now  to  c^ill  them  our  masters,  and  to 
sit  humbly  at  their  feet,  looks  so  like  putting  backwards  the 
bands  of  the  world's  clock,  and  wantonly  sacrificing  the  gains 
of  the  most  fruitful  centuries  which  have  ever  been  marked  upon 
its  dial,  that  to  reconcile  us  to  such  a  retrogression  we  should 
certainly  require  a  greot  deal  of  persuasion.  Between  their 
times  and  ours  the  distance,  measured  on  the  scale  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  strikes  the  imagination  as  so  enormous,  that  the 
suggestion  to  accept  them  for  our  authoritative  teachers,  and  to 
fetter  our  minds  with  their  conclusions,  sounds  almost  equivalent 
to  an  invitation  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  The  centuries 
which  have  brought  to  the  birth  the  Renaissanro,  the  Reforma* 
lion,  and  the  splendid  triumphs  of  the  physical  and  critical 
sciences,  have  transformed  for  us  the  world  of  thought,  and 
made  all  things  new.  What  can  the  heirs  of  such  vast  accuma- 
lations  of  knowledge  have  to  leam,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  with 
a  dlsdainfnl  smile,  nf  men  who  were  so  far  back  in  the  long  and 
slow  procession  of  human  discovery,  as  not  even  to  have  got 
bry<)nd  deeming  this  little  globe  of  ours  the  central  metn>polis 
of  a  universe,  flashecl  into  full-grown  existence  not  half-a-dozen 
miliennia  ago  'f  To  bid  the  modern  world  go  back  to  the  clas»- 
room  of  even  the  prince  of  the  old  Schoolmen,  to  be  Instructed 
in  philu50]>hy  and  taught  their  relations  to  the  great  cosmic 
Order, — surely  this  is  like  recommending  grey-haired  men  in 
lake  counsel  of  children,  and  drink  in  wisdom  from  the  lips  of 
infancy  I 

To  most  of  us,  to  whom  medievalism  has  long  been  little 
more  than  a  synonym  for  darkness,  and  its  brightest  lights  have 
seemed  to  be  but  as  twinkling  forerunners  of  the  dawn,  such 
reflections  as  these  present  themselves  perhaps  too  readily,  but 
in  the  breast  of  Leo  XIU.  tliev  find  no  pla<%.  Me<]itating 
within  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  on  the  state  of  Christendom, 
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tod  the  widening  breach  t)etwecn  the  thought  of  modern  Europe 
Anil  llie  claims  of  the  llo\y  i>ee,  be  very  naturally  sighs  over 
'  tlie  biltcmcss  of  our  times  ; '  and  '  of  the  evils  which  arc  now 
(ncrwbehning  us,  and  of  others  which  \rc  ^eatly  fear,'  be  finds 
the  cause  in  *  the  evil  teaching  about  things  human  and  divine, 
which  has  come  forth  from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.' 
With  sorrow    and   alarm  he  perceives   that   *  in  our  times  the 
Christian  faith  is  commonly  oj>poscd  by  the  wiles  and  craft  of 
a  certain    kind    of  deceitful   wisdom,   and   that  great   dangers 
threaten  family  life,  tmd  even  civil  society  itself,  because  of  the 
jttrtilencc  of  perverse  opinions/     As  the  supreme  Pastor,  then, 
of  the    universal  Church,  he  very  properly  sounds  the  note  of 
warning,  and  aspires  to  stem  the  flootl  of  error  which  unhaUowe<l 
freedom  of  thought  has  let  loose,  and  to  recover  au  erring  world 
\o  the  obedience  of  faith,     liut  merclv  to  reiterate  the  anathemas 
of  his  predecessor's  Syllabus  does  not  seem  enough  to  the  present 
more  enlightened  occupant  of  the  Papal  throne.     To  the  false 
and  destructive  s|>eeulations  of  modern  thought  he  would  oppose 
the  true  science,  the  divine  tratlitlon  of  philosophy,  which  by 
uniting  reason  an<t  revelation   in   perfect  harmony  and   indis- 
soluble alliance,  erects  an   *  unassailable  bulwark  of  the  faith.* 
For  this  he  goes  back  without  misgiving  to  the  medieval  School- 
men, and,  singling  out  the  *  Angelic  Doctor'  as  their  acknow 
ledged  chief,  discovers  in  his  angelical  and  golden  wisdom  the 
true  medicine  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

'  Far  abovti  all  other  scholastic  ductor»,*  writtn  tho  reiguiug  Pope 
in  his  Kucyclical,  '  towere  Thomas  Aquinas,  their  master  and  prince. 
,  .  .  Qrcatly  enriched  as  ho  was  with  the  Bcience  of  God  and  tho 
■eienoe  of  man,  ho  id  likened  lo  tho  sou ;  for  ho  warmed  the  whole 
with  with  the  fire  of  liis  holiness,  and  filled  tho  wholo  oartli  with  thu 
aplendonr  of  his  teaching.  ...  So  far  us  man  is  concerned,  reason 
can  now  hardly  rise  higher  thau  she  roao,  borne  ap  in  tho  flight  of 
Thomaa,  and  faith  can  luirdly  gain  more  helpe  and  greater  helps 
from  reaaon  than  thoBc  which  Thumas  gave  her.  .  .  .  Wo  therefore 
exhort  all  of  you,  Venerable  Hrotherft,  ivitli  the  greatest  earnestness 
to  restore  tho  golden  wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to  spread  it  aa  far 
as  you  can,  for  the  gafety  and  glory  of  tho  Catholic  faith,  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  for  tho  increase  of  all  the  adeuccs.  Let 
fteaoherfl  carefully  choeoD  by  you  do  their  host  to  instil  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas  Aqninaii  into  Uio  minds  of  their  hearera,  and  let  them 
clearly  [joint  out  iia  Bobdity  and  excoUoaco  above  all  other  teaching. 
Let  this  doctrine  be  tho  light  of  all  plaoea  of  learning  which  you 
may  have  already  opened,  or  may  hereafter  open.  Let  it  be  used  for 
c  Ecfatation  of  crroru  that  are  gaining  groimd.' 

We  have  pointed  out  the  air  of  anachronism  which  strikes  us 
in  this  latest  scheme  of  the  Vatican  for  recovering  the  obedience 
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of  Christendom,  aad,  indcwl  were  wc  t«  take  the  Encyclical 
having  no  other  purpose  than  that  which  it  openly  avows, 
should  only  wonder  at  the  simplicity  that  could  hope  by  such 
means  tu  curb  the  activity  and  daring;  of  modern  sjxrculntion. 
iiut  we  susj>ect  that  beneath  the  surface,  or  between  the  liaesi, 
something  else  is  to  he  discovered.  The  emancipation  or  revolt 
of  Kuropean  thoiiglit  from  the  guidance  of  the  f 'hurch  is  not  the 
only  source  of  danger  a^rainst  which  the  Papacy  has  to  seek  a 
safeguard.  Within  its  own  borders  the  temper  which  in  recent 
years  has  %vantonly  accentuated  its  quarrel  with  society  at  largp, 
and  strained  the  allegiance  of  many  of  its  most  intelliffcnt 
adherents — which  has  procured  the  enactment  of  the  ilof^nms  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virpin  Marv,  and  the  |ierftonal 
infaliihility  of  the  Pop*",  nnd  still  hankers  after  nrw-fangletl  and 
fanatical  excesses  in  belief  and  ritual — this  temper,  to  which 
the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  gave  free  scope,  constitutes  an 
internal  peril,  of  which  hJs  more  prudent  sucxcssor  u  bcUevi-d 
to  be  keenly  seRsihte.  And  in  the  whole  armoury  of  Roman 
theology,  no  weapon  more  effectual  to  combat  it  could  be  found 
than  the  broad  massive  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  A 
return  to  that  would  mean,  not  indeed  the  formal  retractation  of 
the  new  dogma.t,  for  that,  unhappilv  fur  Rome,  is  not  possible — 
but  a  practical  extenuation  of  their  force,  and  a  relegation  of 
them  to  the  background,  together  with  an  abandonment  of  the 
dangerous  path  of  development.  VVc  cannot  but  think  that  the 
reigning  Pontiff  had  this  object  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the 
avowei!  purpose  of  arming  the  Church  against  the  external 
*  enemies  of  the  Catholic  name  who  borrow  their  warlike  pre- 
jMirations  from  philosophic  method.*  But  whether  our  lurmise 
be  welbfounded  or  not,  the  bare  fact  that  so  enlightened  and 
liberal  a  Pope  has  solemnly  invoked  the  name  of  .'<i.  Thomas,  as 
potent  enough  to  exorcise  that  spirit  of  rebellion  and  unbelief 
which  he  believes  is  hurrying  society  into  anarchy  and  dis^alu- 
tion,  invites  renewed  attention  to  this  famous  Doctor-saint  nf 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  whose  character  and  work  not  many, 
probnbly,  outside  the  circle  of  theological  students,  possess 
more  than  a  superficial  ai^juainlance.  Hence  it  ajipears  to  us 
to  he  far  from  a  superfluous  or  useless  undertaking,  lu  put  toge- 
ther some  brief  account  of  what  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  and 
did,  and  to  examine  huw  far  his  authority  is  likely  to  aer^c  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Vatican  has  appeale<l  to  it. 

Until  ten  years  ago  there  was  no  Life  of  St.  Thomas  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  and  those  who  wished  for  fuller 
information  about  him  than  was  furnished  by  the  short  notices 
in  Kncycloj>irdias  and  Biographical   Dictionaries  had  to  seek 
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satUfaclton  from  forei^  sources.  Of  these  the  best  known 
apjTcar  to  be  those  which  we  linvc  namcU  at  the  beail  of  this 
arliclc.  First  in  order  comes  the  smatl  Italian  quarto  of  the 
Oratorian  Frigerin,  having  been  published  more  than  two 
centuries  ago:  without  being  of  much  critical  value,  it  is 
redolent  of  a  certain  devout  and  graceful  simplicity,  which,  at 
least  to  a  sympathetic  mind,  makes  it  pleasant  reading'.  On 
this  little  volume,  half  a  century  later,  the  French  Dominican, 
Touron,  based  his  more  ambitious  work,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  dcvotcil  lo  an  exposition  of  St.  Thomas's  doctrines ;  but  the 
gain  in  completeness  and  erudition  was  accompanied  by  a  loss 
of  the  simple  charm  of  the  earlier  narrative,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  by  modem  readers  'I'ouron  will  not  escape  being  thought 
professional  and  tedious.  Probably  it  was  a  sense  ai  this 
defect,  rather  than  any  hope  of  throwing  new  light  upon  the 
subject,  which  prompted  the  Abbe  Bareille  some  thirty  years 
a^  to  work  up  the  materials  in  a  more  popular  form ;  and 
although,  to  use  the  words  of  the  saint's  latest  biographer,  this 
hew  Life  '  can  hardly  be  considcrc^l  much  more  than  a  sum- 
marr  of  Tnuron's  larger  and  more  original  work,'  it  has  proved 
its  sailabilily  to  the  public  taste  in  France  by  having  already 
passed  through  several  editions.  This  success  seems  to  have 
sdired  up  one  of  our  English  Benedictines  to  emulation,  and 
we  have  the  result  in  Father  Vaughan's  two  bulky  volumes,  con- 
taining nearly  a  couple  of  thousand  page^j,  in  which  fur  the  first 
time  any  adequate  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  tlic  Angelic 
Doctor  has  been  presented  in  an  English  dress.  It  m.iy  be 
added  that  this  work,  being  on  too  large  a  scale  for  wide  circu- 
lation, has  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  print,  and  has  been 
superseded  by  an  abridgment  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate 
tizpy  in  which  the  whole  of  the  strictly  biographical  portion  of 
the  original  has  lieen  textually  reproduced. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about  St,Thomag, 
the  authentic  facts  of  his  life  would  not  fill  many  pages.  His 
enormous  activity  was  the  activity  of  a  recluse;  his  labours 
were  the  silent  toils  of  an  intellect  that  scorned  repose;  his 
■core  of  folios  is  his  true  record.  But  such  glimpses  as  we  can 
now  get  of  the  real  man  through  the  legendary  mist  which 
encircles  him  are  of  considerable  interest ;  and  indeed  about 
one  who  for  centuries,  in  all  the  renowned  scats  of  learning  in 
KoTope,  '  reigned,'  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Encyclical,  '  as  a. 
ruler  in  his  own  kingdom,'  no  trustworthy  information  can  be 
regarded  as  valueless.  We  feel  pcrsuadetl,  therefore,  that 
although  we  shall  be  telling  an  old  story,  we  need  not  apologize 
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for  presenting  it  anew,  and  entlearouring  to  place  the  famous 
tbtiilii^nan  as  rlearlv  as  possible  tK-furi-  the  reader's  mind. 

There  is  a  slight  uncertainty  about  the  precise  date  and  place 
of  his  birth,  but  it  must  have  occurred  in  or  very  close  to  the 
/ear  122t>,  and  it  undoubtedly  took  place  in  one  of  his  father's 
castles,  which  were  scattcretl  alxtut  the  territory  belung-ing  to 
the  Counts  of  Aquino,  midway  between  Naples  and  the  opposite 
Adriatic  shore,  but  whether  at  Roera  Sirca,  Relcastro,  or 
A(]uino  itself,  seems  undetermined.  On  the  noble  descent  of 
the  future  saint  all  his  biographers  expatiate  with  effusion.  Rnm 
of  a  line  of  warriors,  and  cradled  amidst  the  bloody  feuds 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines,  Thomas  might  have  secznc*! 
destined,  like  his  two  rough  brothers,  to  a  life  of  arms ;  but 
a  disturbing  influence,  strong  enough  eventually  to  exchange 
the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  the  camp  for  the  monastic  cell,  was 
found  in  the  neighbouring  Abbey  o(  Monte  Cassino,  the  famous 
■and  powerful  centre  of  the  great  Benedictine  Order,  over  whirh 
his  uncle,  Landulf  Sinnebald,  at  that  time  presided  as  AbboL 
To  secure  the  splendid  succession  to  the  Abbacy  for  their  son 
was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  for  the  young  Thomas's  parents, 
and  it  was  pn>bably  to  pave  the  way  for  this  that  at  fire  yean 
old  he  was  conveyed  by  his  nurse  to  the  Abbey,  and  given  over 
to  the  monks  for  his  schooling.  We  ne«l  not  believe  more 
than  we  like  of  the  tale,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  before  his  birth  a  hermit  foretold 
to  his  mother  Theodora  her  child's  future  renown,  warning  her 
nt  the  same  time  that  her  desire  to  sec  him  become  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassinn  would  be  frustrated  by  the  divine  Providence, 
which  destined  him  to  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  It 
has  been  «i  much  a  matter  of  course  that  miraculous  legends 
should  grow  up  around  the  childhood  of  notable  saints,  that  we 
should  almost  hare  been  inclined  to  charge  the  monkish 
chroniclers  with  shirking  their  duty,  if  they  had  nut  given  a 
fair  share  to  the  infant  Thomas.  Ucsides  the  Annunciation- 
story,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  frequently 
afterwards,  a  ray  of  light  was  seen  hovering  over  his  face  ;  and 
that  during  Ms  babyhood,  instead  of  showing  the  eager  and 
insatiable  desire  common  to  infants,  his  behaviour  was  so  srlf- 
-denying  and  submissive,  as  plainly  to  intimate  his  predestined 
•flevotion  to  almsgiving  and  ol>edience.  A  singular  cxceptiuD, 
however,  to  his  usual  docility  is  much  insisted  upon  by  them. 
One  day,  when  he  was  exactly  a  year  old,  having  been  laid  on 
the  ground  by  his  nurse,  while  she  was  attending  to  her  mistress's 
Ijath,  the  child  was  presently  found  to  be  clasping   a   piec«  of 
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paper,  nbtained  no  one  knew  whence,  but  which,  on  being  with 
^ifficultv  forced  from  bis  tin^'  fingers,  wns  found  to  be  inscribcct 
with  the  Ave  Maria.  Nothing  would  pacil'y  his  passionate 
cries  till  it  was  restored  to  bim,  upon  which  he  crammed  it  into 
his  mouth,  and,  after  the  exnniple  of  the  prophet  Ezrkiel,  forth- 
with swallowed  it — an  evident  prt^sn^e  of  that  lifelong  <lovotion 
lo  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  to  his  contemporaries  appeared 
perfect,  however  short  of  the  orthodox  standard  it  iimy  bo 
reckoned  in  these  days  of  advanced  Mariolalry. 

About  five  years  were  spent  by  the  child  in  the  great 
monastery,  during  which  be  is  supposed  to  have  been  pounded 
in  tome  of  the  Latin  Classics,  and  to  have  imbibe*]  such  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy,  as  so  tender  »  vessel 
could  receive.  Out  of  this  carlv  schooling  at  Monte  Cassino 
has  grown  an  amusing  controversy  over  him  between  the  Onlcrs 
of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Dominic.  The  latter  naturally  con- 
sider him  exclusively  their  own:  having  token  their  vows  and 
habit  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  and  died  in  their  community, 
he  is  their  legitimate  glory  and  boast.  But  the  Benedictines 
are  resolute  in  claiming  a  share  in  him  for  the  hnn<iiir  of  their 
Order  ;  and,  because  some  years  of  his  tender  childhood  were 
pmsed  among  tbem,  they  contend  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  was  a  Benedictine  monk  liefore  he  became  a  Dominican, 
and  that  he  bore  the  manifest  impress  all  his  life  of  '  the  mighty 
and  constraining  Benedictine  principle.*  What  is  lacking  in 
historic:al  evidence  for  their  statement  is  supplied  by  on  argu- 
ment, which  perhaps  may  be  called  more  ingenious  than 
convincing.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  it  is  urged,  enjoins 
silence  ;  Thomas  was  a  taciturn  child.  It  condemns  levity  ;  he 
never  shared  in  the  amusi-ments  of  his  companions.  It  lays 
stress  on  prayer  ;  he  prayed  much.  It  insists  on  strictm-ss  of 
life;  he  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  breaking  rule.  Clearly, 
then,  if  to  St.  Dominic  belong  the  branches  and  fruit  of  this 
splendid  tree,  the  root  and  stem  are  no  less  due  to  St.  Benedict. 

When  the  little  Count  was  ten  years  old,  Monte  Cusino  was 
Stormed  and  sacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Frederick  IL,  and  the 
child  was  brought  back  to  his  home,  whence  after  a  couple  of 
ye-ars  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  education  at  the  recently  founded 
University  of  Naples.  Of  the  four  years  spent  by  him  there, 
the  only  surviving  record  is  a  single  story,  which,  bating  some 
obvious  exaggeration,  may  be  taken  as  substantially  true.  It 
was  the  custom  (or  the  students  to  be  set  to  reproduce  from 
memory,  as  a  public  exercise,  as  much  as  they  could  retain  of 
Ibe  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors ;  and  when  it  came 
to  the  young  Thomas's  turn,  he  is  reported  to  have  '  surpassed 
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the  original  compositions,  and  repeated  them  with  gTeat<?r  d«pth 
of  thoug^ht,  and  greater  hiciditv  of  methrKi,  than  the  learnrU 
professor  himself  was  enabled  to  command.*  So  promising  a 
;jouth,  who  had  bcsttU-s  thu  recommendation  of  beh)nKing  to  the 
noblest  blood  in  Italv,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  had  got  possession  of  one  of  the  chairs  In 
the  University,  and  at  that  period,  just  twenty  years  after  their 
founder's  death,  were  eagerly  pu:>hing  forward  their  missions 
and  establishments  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  trying  to  enlist 
in  their  Order  the  best  intellects  they  could  <liseovcr.  It  was 
in  their  church  at  Naples  that  the  young  Thomas  had  been  seen 
praying  far  into  the  night,  while  other  students  slept  or 
carous^  ;  and  it  was  reported  that  on  one  occasion,  as  he  knelt 
before  the  high  altar,  rays  of  light  bad  been  seen  darling  from 
his  head.  Ercrything  marked  him  out  for  their  prize,  and 
moral  scruples  were  trines  light  as  air  when  the  interests  of  the 
Order  were  concerned  ;  so  long  as  they  could  secure  the  lad  for 
their  own,  it  mattered  little  to  them  what  murmurs  were  beard 
about  their  sharp  practice  and  unjustiGable  plot  to  entrap  him. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  crowd, 
at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen,  and  unknowri  to  his  widowed 
mother,  he  was  received  into  the  Or-ler,  took  the  vows,  and 
as5un>ed  the  well-known  white  serge  of  the  I'Viara  Preachers. 

Troobles  quickly  followed  this  audacious  stroke.  The  annoy- 
ance of  the  family  was  intense,  when  the  news  was  carried  home 
by  some  of  the  vassals,  who  loudly  bewailed  the  disgrace  that 
had  fallen  on  their  lady's  noble  bouse.  'I'o  become  the  princely 
Abbot  of  Monte  Cassinn  would  have  been  suitable  enough ;  but 
for  the  young  Count  henceforth  to  trudge  through  the  world  as 
a  miserable  mendicant  friar,  was  intolerable.  With  a  numerous 
retinue  Theodora  hurried  to  Naples  to  reclaim  her  boy,  but 
she  arrived  loo  late,  for  the  Dominicans,  being  warned,  hod 
despatched  him  to  Rome.  Thither  the  aggrieved  mother 
followed  in  hot  haste,  and,  having  stormed  in  vain  before  [he 
closed  gates  of  the  monastery  where  be  was  secreted,  she  made 
the  eternal  city  resound  with  her  complaints  and  threats ;  while 
the  friars,  alarmed  by  ber  vehemence,  again  started  him  olT,  ia 
the  hope  of  putting  him  beyond  her  reach  in  Paris.  His 
brothers,  however,  who  were  gaily  ravaging  Lombanlr  with  the 
imperial  forces,  were  apprised  of  his  escape,  and,  watching  the 
passes,  soon  caught  the  fugitive,  and  ignominiously  dragged 
Itim  to  one  of  the  family  castles,  where  he  was  rigorously  con- 
fined, and  plied  with  every  kind  of  inducement  to  shake  his 
constancy  to  his  vows.  Other  devices  failing,  they  had  recourse 
to  an  infamous  expedient,  hoping  that  here  at  least  no  second 
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Sl  Anthony  would  be  fonnd ;  but  the  issue  was  that  the 
temptress  sofm  flo<l  shrieking;  Irom  the  chamber,  chased  by  the 
^tnilh  with  a  glowing  brand  which  he  had  snatched  Trum 
the  hearth.  Acconliug  to  Uic  cliruniclers,  no  sooner  had  he 
diBmburassed  hlmsell'  of  her  presence,  than^  mnrkinc;  a  cross 
DD  the  wall  with  the  brand,  he  kntdt  before  it,  and  prayed  ear- 
nettly  for  the  gift  of  invincible  chastity ;  upon  which  two 
u^ls  descended,  and  lightly  bound  hiii  luins  with  a  girdle,  the 
fBihJcm  and  saieguard  of  perpetual  continence.  This  mira- 
I'uloiu  cincture  is  said  to  hare  been  worn  by  him,  unknown  to 
iUj  one,  until  bis  death,  when  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
treutires  of  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Vercelli,  which  refused 
W  part  with  it  even  to  a  Pope.  In  honour  of  it  was  founded 
iIk  great  confraternity  of  '  The  Angelic  Warfare,'  every  member 
(rbereof  wore  a  girdle  of  the  same  pattern,  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  St  Tbomas  against  fleshly  temptations. 

The  forcible  detention,  however,  of  the  young  votary  of  St. 
Dominic  did  not  cx^ase  with  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  seduce 
liim  from  his  profession,  and  it  was  not  till  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Kmperor  in  a  season  of  reverse, 
that  orders  were  sent  for  his  release.  Even  then  he  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  castle :  being  let  down,  so  the  story  runs, 
like  Sl  Paul  in  a  basket  from  the  window  of  his  chamber,  by 
the  bands  of  his  sisters,  whom  his  constancy  had  converted,  he 
was  received  by  some  of  his  fellow-friars  *  as  an  angel  from 
icnvcn,'  and  secretly  conducted  by  them  to  Naples,  in  the  hope 

at,  when  once  they  had  got  him  there,  they  would  be  left  in 
onmolesled  possession.  Hut  there  was  yet  a  battle  to  be  fought 
for  him.  His  mother,  fretting  over  his  escape,  laid  the  whole 
case  in  person  before  the  Hope,  and,  accusing  the  Dominicans  of 
dishonexty  in  entrapping  her  son,  beggml  that  his  vows  might 
be  pronounced  volil.  The  Pope,  doubtful  in  which  direction  it 
Hould  be  most  politic  to  move,  postponed  his  decision  til!  he 
bud  heard  what  the  youth  had  to  say  for  himself:  be  was 
accordingly  fetched  from  Naples,  and  pleaded  his  vocation  with 
such  combined  modesty  and  firmness,  that  the  whole  Court  was 
filled  with  admiration,  and  with  tears  of  joy  congratulated 
Theodora  on  having  so  admirable  a  son.  To  make  things 
pleasant  to  Ixitb  pjirtles,  the  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him 
the  Abbacy  uf  Munte  Cassino,  with  permission  to  continue  a 
Duminican  and  w<-ar  tlie  habit  of  the  Order ;  but  even  to  this 
the  lad  was  inexorable,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  family^  he  implored  the  Pope  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
'^fl'cr  him  henceforth  to  follow  his  vocation  as  a  simple  friar. 
Thus,  after  two  vcars  of  struggle,  the  conflict  ended,  and  at 
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the  age  of  eighteen  bis  lot  was  irrevocably  tbrowii  in  wilii  tbr 
mendicant  brothers  of  St.  Dominic. 

How  to  turn  their  prize  to  the  most  profitable  use  was  now  ti> 
be  consiilcred.  Thcv  hod  evidently  gat  bold  uf  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  splendi<l  inlellnct  with  fervent  piety,  and  nothing  but 
»(Hid  training  was  needed  to  develop  it  into  a  glorioag  bulwark 
of  the  Order.  Where  the  best  training  was  to  be  found  there 
could  be  little  doubt.  The  must  brilliant  teacher  of  the  age, 
Albert,  sumamed  the  Great,  himself  a  Dominican,  was  then 
lecturing  on  philosophy  and  theology  to  crowds  uf  students  at 
Cologne,  and  under  his  care  the  neophyte  must  bo  placed.  The 
Cicneral  himself  of  the  Onler  t<)ok  charge  of  him  for  the  three- 
months*  journey,  and  the  pair  trudged  along  on  foot  by  way  of 
Paris,  in  the  usual  light  marching  order  of  the  friars,  a  prayer- 
book  and  a  staff,  begging  their  way.  *  Brother  Thomas,'  said 
the  old  man,  as  the  toners  of  the  capital  came  in  si^ht.,  *  what 
wouhl  you  give  to  be  king  of  that  city  ?'  *  I  had  rather  possess 
Chrysostom's  "  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,'* '  replied  the 
youth,  'than  be  king  of  all  I-'rance/  In  this  spirit  he  cnicml 
on  the  coume  of  study,  which,  partly  at  Cologne  and  partly  at 
Paris,  occupied  three  years  ;  after  which,  being  selecte*!  to 
return  with  his  master  to  the  former  city,  ho  was  appointed 
Maf/ixter  Studentium^  or  second  Professor,  of  the  new  achocrU 
just  establishcii  there  by  the  Dominicans, 

About  the  Master  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  training 
a  few  words  may  not  be  amisii,  ih>  much  has  he  dropped  out  of 
the  world's  common  memory.  The  *  universal  doctor,  as  Albert 
was  called  by  his  admirers,  to  balance  the  nickname  of  '  Ari*- 
tiilles  ape,'  given  him  by  others,  was  born  in  1103  of  a  noble 
( ierman  family,  and  died  al  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five, 
having  outlived  his  more  celebrated  pupil  by  several  years  ;  but 
even  so  prolonged  a  life  seems  scarcely  sufficient  for  all  that  be 
crowded  into  it.  He  is  said  to  have  written  eight  hundred 
treatises,  by  no  means  an  incre<liblc  statement,  when  we  look  al 
the  twenty-one  folio  volumes  which  bear  his  name;  and  as, 
besides  composing  or  dictating,  he  was  incessantly  lecturing  as  a 
professor,  travelling  on  the  business  of  his  Order,  or  filling  high 
oflices  in  the  Church,  among  which  were  those  of  the  Master  of 
the  Sarrefl  Palace,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  Papal  Legate  id 
Poland,  his  lime  would  appear  to  have  been  sufEcicntly  occupied, 
even  without  bis  customary  recitation  every  day  of  the  entire 
Psalter.  His  versatility  was  no  less  rem.irkable  than  bis 
industry.  Besides  his  more  strictly  professional  authorship,  be 
was  an  original  writer  ou  various  branches  of  natural  history* 
drew  plans  for  catbcdnUs  and  churches,  made  experiments  in 

chemistry*. 
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chemistry,  devised  a  garden  in  which  the  soft  airs  and  bright 

flowers  of  summer  could  lie  enjojed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 

even  succeeded  after  thirty    v^ars  of  labour  in  constructing  a 

■peaking'  automaton,  which,  according'  to  tradition,  was  taken  by 

tbp  youthful  Thomas  for  a  roneking  demon,  and  was  forthwith 

unashed   by   him  to  pieces.       Perhaps    it   was    the  distraction 

(loculoaed   by   such    a   multi{)licitv  of   pursuits   which  at   first 

bdped  to  blind  Albert  to  his  pupil's  extraordinary  talent.     Fcr 

Thomas  is  said  to  have  \xvn  a  singularly  reserved  youth  ;  large, 

pive,  tacituniT  and  so  fretjucntly  absorbed  in  reverie  as  often 

xarcely  to  know  what  he  was  eating,  he  became  a  butt  to  his 

^H   fellonr-stodents,  and  received  the  nicknames  of  '  Dumb  ox'  and 

^H  'Pythegoras's  wallet.'     How  the  illusion  was  dis{>cUed  umy  be 

^P  read  in  the  old  Latin  memoir  of  him,  ascribed  to  a  contemporary 

^K   friar,  William  de  'I'horo,  or  Tncco,  but  probably  written  ia  the 

^B  iiillowing   century,  and   printed   in  the  Bollandists'  Acta  Sanc^ 

^^taruM.      AJbcrt    having    lectured    on    some    ab^nise    question, 

^KThomas  fur  bis  own  improvement  wrote  an  elaborate  essay  upon 

^^  it;  and  the  paper  having  been  .ircidentally  dropped  was  picked 

Dp  and  carried   to  the  Master,  whose  surprise  at  it-s  excellence 

was  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  draw  out  the  silent  scholar,  by 

1^^  ordering  him  publicly  to  defend  a  thesis  on  the  following  day. 

^■Hnring  fortified   himself  by  prayer,  the  lad  handlcit  the  thesis 

^H'With  such  ability  and  decision  that  the  Master  cried  out, '  IJrother 

^H Thomas,  one  would  think  you  were  pronouncing  sentence  raiber 

^HtUan  sustaining  your  side'     'Master,  I  know  not  how  to  speak 

^fotherwise,*   was  the  humble  answer.       Whereupon   the  Master 

himself  tried   to   pose   bim    with    a   variety  of  objections,   the 

luhtlelY  of  which   was  such  that   he  flattered   himself  be  bad 

completely   ^  shut    up*  the  yonthful    respondent  (^omnino  se 

enm  credcrct  conclusisse')  ;  but  his  triumph  over  them  all  was  so 

maaifesl,  that  Albert  broke  up  the  session  with   the  jiropbeey : 

*  We  call  this  student  a  dumb  ox,  but  the  time  will   come  when 

such    shall    be    bis    bellowing   in  doctrine   that    it    will   sound 

^H  throughout  the  whole  world.' 

^"  From  the  time  that  St.  Thomas  entered,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  on  his  subordinate  teaching  functions  under  Albert  at 
Cologne,  down  to  his  death,  bis  jx^rsonal  history  is  little  more 
than  a  record  of  lecturing,  pccarhing,  and  writing.  Some 
obscurity  bangs  over  the  steps  of  his  advanc^cment  to  office  and 
hoDnur,  it  being  difKcult  to  disentangle  the  dates  fnim  the  eon- 
fusion  in  which  admiring  biographers  have  involved  fhem  ;  but 
we  ihiuk  that  the  following  account  will  be  found  substantially 
correct.  After  sj>endint;  three  or  fi>ur  years  at  Cologne,  during 
which  he  received  the  priesthood,  and  began  bis  career  as  an 
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author  by  writing  snme  short  metaphysica!  treatises,  he  was  sent 
by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  modest  reluctance, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  uacUelor.  We  must  remember 
that  in  those  days  University  degrees  had  a  very  different  stg- 
nificanre  from  that  which  thev  now  liear.  Out  of  the  many 
thuusands  of  students  then  attracted  U>  i'nris  by  the  fame  of 
celebrated  jm^fesson,  very  few  aspired  even  to  the  Baccalaureate, 
which  was  mainly  reserved  fur  such  as  aimed  at  becoming 
lecturers  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  schools  affiliated  to  the 
University.  The  students,  in  fart,  came  to  learn,  or  at  least  to 
hp-ar,  rather  than  to  graduate ;  often  when  tired  of  one  Univer- 
sity they  migrated  to  another,  for  the  most  part  un  undisciplined^ 
tumultuous  body,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  wealthy  young' 
nobles  led  by  fashion,  down  to  ragged  mendicant  scholars,  of 
whom  two  or  three  might  own  a  single  frock  between  them,  and 
take  turns  to  attend  lectures  and  lie  in  bed.  The  selection, 
tlicrcfore,  of  Thomas  to  receive  the  grade  of  Bachelor  carried 
with  it  both  honour  and  responsibility;  and  its  immediate  rnn- 
sequence  was  that  he  became  a  lecturer  on  theology,  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  Dominican  professors  of  the  sacred 
science.  It  was  bis  duty  to  expound  the  usual  divinity  text- 
book of  the  time,  the  '  Sentences  of  I'eter  Lombard,  his  lectures 
on  which,  when  collectetl  and  revised,  formed  the  earliest  of  his 
great  theological  treatises;  and  his  renown  rapidly  spreading, 
he  was  before  long  made  a  Licentiate,  a  provisional  grade 
entitling  him  to  occupy  a  professorial  chair,  and  proceed  to  the 
highest  degree  which  the  University  could  confer.  Id  cons^ 
quence,  however,  of  the  quarrels  that  broke  out  between  the 
University  and  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  in  which  he  played 
by  his  pen  a  very  leading  part  as  a  champion  of  the  principles 
on  which  those  Orders  were  founded,  his  elevation  in  t!ie 
Doctorate  was  deferred  ;  and  meanwhile  bis  superiors  despatelu.'d 
him  to  Italy,  in  concert  with  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  Hona- 
ventum,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Friars  before  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  who  was  then  holding  his  court  at  Anagni.  This  was  in 
1256,  when  Thomas  was  in  his  thirtieth  year;  and  the  Friars 
faavini^  gaine<l  the  day,  chiefly  it  is  said  through  his  splendid 
advocacy  of  their  cause,  he  returned  to  Paris,  with  the  Papal 
orders  at  his  back,  to  receive  his  diploma — the  like  honour  being 
also  conferred,  it  is  believed  on  the  same  occasion,  upon  his 
P'rancisran  colleague  and  friend.  It  seems  that  the  ceremony 
was  one  of  unusual  interest,  partly  because  rif  ihc  conflict  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  was  now  ended  by  the  submission  of  the 
University  to  the  Pope's  decree,  and  partly  because  of  thff 
immense  reputation  already  acquired  by  Thomas  for  learning 
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and  sanctity ;  and  a  vast  concourse  was  gathered  to  liear  bim 
pcrfoTTn  the  public  Act  for  bis  degree. 

Without  drawing  on  the  imagination,  as  Father  V'aughan  has 
so  largely  done,  for  the  scenic  effects  of  the  pageant,  enough  of 
thr  chronicler's  account  may  be  acceptetl  to  give  us  an  idea  hon- 
tiw  candidate  bore  himself.  Weighed  down  by  his  excessive 
tiDinility,  be  had  spent  the  previous  night  praving  and  weeping 
belore  the  altar,  itli  towards  morning  he  sank  exhausted  into  a 
deep  slumber.  As  it  has  often  happened  'in  such  cases,  the 
Deeded  comfort  and  strength  came  to  him  in  a  dream.  A 
Tctwrable  old  man.  robed  in  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  appeared) 
tn  him,  and  asked  why  he  so  cried  and  wept  before  God.  '  Be- 
cause,' replic<l  'I'humas,  'such  a  grievous  burden  is  laid  upon 
mr,  and  1  know  not  what  to  say.'      Whereupon  he  was  bidden 

Its  go  forwarcJ  without  fear,  and  to  take  for  the  text  of  his  Act 
nothing  but  Ps.  civ.  13,  which  runs  in  the  Vulgate — 'Watering 
the  hills  from  Thine  upper  chambers  ;  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
»ith  the  fruit  of  Thy  works.'  The  eventful  day  had  already 
dnwned  when  Thomas  awoke,  and  going  with  lightened  and 
thankful  heart  to  the  great  liall,  he  made  tliat  simple  expressioa 
itf  GimI's  operation  in  the  world  of  Nature  the  starting-point  of 
*n  excursion  through  alt  the  fields  of  theology  ;  using  it,  as 
Touron  says,  '  to  explain  how  Christ,  the  adorable  Chief  of  men 
[•nd  of  angels,  waters  the  celestial  mountains  M'ith  the  river  of 
lUs  graces,  and  satisfies  the  militant  Church  with  the  fruit  of 
Hi»  labours,  through  the  sacraments  which  He  has  ordained  to 
impart  to  us  the  merits  of  l-iis  passion.'  Of  the  fanciful  and 
buren  method  of  exegesis  then  almost  universal,  and  scarcely 
extinct  it  mav  be  feared  even  now,  no  bett/^r  illustration  could 
be  found  ;  unless  indeed  it  be  in  the  chronicler's  comment,  that 
the  passage  was  also  a  prophecy  how  Thomas  himself  should 
water  the  whole  Church  with  the  showers  of  his  wisdom,  '  since 
it  is  manifest  to  every  one  Uiat  throughout  the  whole  world, 
tmong  the  Catholic  faithful,  nothing  is  taught,  whether  of  philo- 
sophy or  theology,  in  any  of  the  schools,  but  what  is  drawn  out 
of  his  writings.'  The  Act  being  concluded,  the  reception  into 
the  Doctnrate  followed,  attended  no  doubt  with  the  customary 
ceremonies ;  such  as  the  espousal  to  NA'isdom  by  a  symbolical 
ring ;  (he  placing  of  the  right  hand  on  a  closed  Bible,  in  token 
of  mastery  over  its  contents  ;  the  delivery  of  an  open  Bible  with 
the  words,  *  Receive  power  to  teach  throughout  the  whole  world  ; ' 
the  invilalion,  *  Be  seated  among  the  Doctors  ;'  the  final  inves- 
lilHTc  with  the  cap  of  office. 

For  the  following  year  or  two  he  was  engaged   in  lecturing 
from  the  Dominican  chair  of  theology  at  Paris,  and  assisting  ia 
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remodelling  the  schools  of  the  Order ;  after  which  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Pope  to  Ilnly,  where  the  next  eig-ht  or  nine 
ye«n  of  bis  life  were  passed.  These  were  years  of  immense 
intellectual  activity.  At  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagnl, 
Viterbo,  Pcmgia,  and  perhaps  other  cities,  he  delivered  course* 
of  thcolog;ical  lectures  with  brilliant  success,  and  constantly 
preached  in  the  churches  ;  of  ibe  Holy  See  he  was  the  unfailing 
couDsellur  on  many  a  difficult  question  ;  from  his  cell  an  inces- 
sant stream  of  writings  was  poured  forth.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period  Clement  IV.  issued  a  brief,  conferring  on  him 
the  archbishopric  of  Naples  ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  elevation 
cause<l  him  such  profound  melancholy  ami  anguish  of  soul,  that 
be  found  no  peace  till  at  his  earnest  entreaty  the  brief  was  with- 
drawn, flis  next  move  was  back  to  Paris,  where  he  wat 
received  with  signal  honour  by  the  King,  then  on  the  eve  of 
bis  second  crusade ;  and  for  about  two  years  be  rcoccupied  his 
old  chair  of  theology.  Only  one  more  sphere  of  work  was 
allowed  him.  Among  the  Universities  which  competed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  teaching  the  preference  was  assigned  to  Naples; 
and  thus  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  he  presided,  as  the 
greatest  living  master  of  theologv,  in  the  place  where  as  a 
stripling  be  had  first  sat  on  the  scholars'  bench. 

While  impressed  by  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  Sl 
Thomas's  career,  we  should  still  fail  to  do  him  full  justice 
unless  we  alio  recognized  the  profound  piety  of  his  spirit.  Na 
one  could  have  shown  himself  more  free  from  self-conceit  and 
perflon.-il  ambition,  or  more  thoroughly  obedient  to  the  sacred 
calls  of  <luty.  His  whole  life  bore  the  stamp  of  unworldliness, 
and  simple  selfnlevotion  to  the  work  of  God.  Purity,  humllicy, 
obcdicntT,  reverence,  were  tbc  very  atmosphcn;  in  which  be 
habitually  lived.  It  is  true  that  the  forms  assumed  by  his  piety 
and  devoutncss  wore  necessarily  moulded  by  the  dominant  ideas 
uf  his  age,  and  thus  became  to  some  exteut  infected  with  that 
unpleasant  taint  which  a  rigid  monasticism  never  fails  to  en- 
gender. One  cannot,  for  instance,  read  without  repngnancr 
and  silent  protest  the  statement  made  admiringly  by  the  enthu- 
siastic Frigerio,  on  the  authority  of  some  old  manuscript 
memoir,  that  St.  Thomas  *to  exercise  his  patience  was  wont 
frequently  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  ntght  in  inflicting 
torment  on  his  body  by  scourging  it  with  an  iron  chain.'  But 
such  things  are  of  the  outside;  and  much  as  we  mav  grieve  at 
seeing  really  noble  souls  brought  under  an  artificial  and  debasing 
bondage  by  misconceptions  of  the  will  of  Gml  and  the  true 
vocation  of  man,  to  count  them  the  less  inherently  admirable 
on  that  account  would  be  to  confound  the  substance  of  goodness 
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-iritb  the  external  moulds  into  which  circumstances  may  have 
happened  to  cast   it.     Notwithstanding,   then,   our   firm    per- 
suasion that  the  monastic  ideal  of  perfection  is  a  perverted  and 
false  one,   we  do   not  scruple   to   hold   that  the  cxtraordiDarv 
Tpoeration  bestowed  on  St.  Thomas  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
pcrpetuatf^i  to  this  day  in  his  Church,  which  has  cmbalme<l  his 
memory  with  her  choicest  spices,  is  in  the  main  well-founded, 
sad  that  he  was  really  one  of  those  elect  and  saintly  souls,  of 
vliom  it  may  be  said  that  their  virtues  were  their  own,  but 
ihtir  defects  those  of  their  time.     One  of  the  stories  which 
became  current  about  him  beautifully  indicates  the  impression 
made  by  his  unselfish  single-minded  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
rrligion.      He  had  gone  at  early  dawn,  as  was  his  custom  at 
Naples,  to  pray  alone  hcfore  a  large  crucifix  in  the  Dominican 
cburch,  when  a  friar,  stealthily  watching  him  .ts  he  knelt,  saw 
bim    miraculously    raised    two    cubits    from    the    ground,    and 
braid  a  voice  proceed  from  the  parted  lips  of  the  Image,  saying, 
'Well  host  tbuu  written  concerning  Me,  Thomas;  what  wages 
wilt  thou  accept  for  thy  labour?'     '  Lord,'  was  the  reply,  *  none 
hut  Thyself,'     Another  story  relates  that  Bonaventura,  paying 
bim  B  visit  while  be  was  writing  his  treatise  on  the  Sjicrameni, 
.pT-rceivud   an   angel   by  his    side   assisting  him  to  compose  it. 
bmlle  as  we  may  at  such  legends  as  puerile,  still  we  should  bo 
■uocandid  if  we  did  not  confess  them  to  have  a  substratum  and 
re   of  truth  in  the  heavenly-mindcdness  of   the   man  round 
whom  they  grew  up  ;  and  indeed  there  is  ample  reason  to  wish 
that,  among  the  praises  lavished  upon  him  in  later  times,  there 
were  none  more  olTcnsivc  to  a  pure  religious  taste  than  those 
'•transparently   simple   products  of  a  genuine    admiration.      We 
cannot  doubt  that  Thomas  of  Aquino  was,  by  divine  grace,  a  man 
^{  rare  saintllness  both  of  temperament  and  conduct. 

VV'e  left  him  in  the  theohigjcal  chair  at  Naples,  and  must  now 
add  how  in  the  mid^tof  his  days  the  end  unexpecttHlIy  overtook 
him.      If  we   may  translate   the  chronicler's  account   into  the 
language  of  common-sense,  we  should  say  that  his  overwrought 
brain  began  to  give  way.     He  was  leading  a  very  ascetic  life, 
tiog  only  once  a  day,  and  allowing  himself  so  little  repose 
that  he  is  described  as  'always  either  praying,  teaching,  writing, 
4jr  dictating  * ;  and  he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  with  the  third  and 
last  part  of  his  greatest  work,  the  'Summa  The<dogica,'  which 
was  approaching  completion,  when  he  began  to  see  such  fre<|uent 
isions  as  (o  give  the  impression  of  one  who  almost  dwelt  in  the 
niccn  world.     The  crisis  seems  to  have  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
strange  rapture  or  trance,  which  visibly  shcK)k  and  changeil  his 
^^torhole  frame  as  he  was  celebrating  mass.     From  that  time  the 
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pen  fell  from  bis  idle  liaiitla ;  he  npitlier  wrote  n(ir  dictatctf: 
and,  although  ui^cd  for  the  glorv  nf  doii  and  the  illumination 
of  the  world  to  carry  on  bis  great  treatise  to  a.  conclusion,  U* 
every  entreaty  he  replit.-d  that  *  all  he  had  written  seemed  now 
to  him  but  as  so  murb  rubbish,  compared  with  what  had  bcou 
rcvcalcfl  to  him  in  his  trance/  White  he  was  in  this  state,  he 
was  ordered  by  Pope  fire;;ory  X.  to  attend  the  Council  con- 
voked at  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  ncgociuting  with  the  Eastcnr 
(Jhurch,  and  to  bring  with  bim  bis  famous  treatise  against  the 
Greeks.  With  bis  usual  obedience  be  set  out,  but  fever  coming 
on,  be  took  refuge  in  the  Cistercian  Monaaterv  of  Fossa  Nuovo, 
near  Terracinn,  where  after  a  month's  grnilual  wasting  he  peace- 
fully passed  away  on  March  7, 1274,  the  day  afterwards  assigned 
to  bim  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  being  probably  just  about  forty- 
eight  years  old.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  that  an  ogly 
rumour  got  about,  and  obtained  considerable  credence,  to  the 
effect  that  his  death  was  owing  to  slow  p)ison,  administeretl  to 
bim  by  order  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  under  the  apprehension  that 
be  would  shortly  be  made  a  Canlinal,  and  bring  to  the  Hoosc 
of  Aquino  too  large  an  accession  of  influence.  Such  authorities 
as  there  are  for  this  rumour  may  be  found  noted  in  the  preface 
by  the  Tbomist  Editors  to  their  admirable  edition  of  the  Saint's 
works,  rec<rntly  published  at  Paris;  happily  the  evidence  is 
very  insi^ntfic-int,  and  we  may  safely  acquit  of  the  suggested 
atrocity  an  age  which  was  already  black  enough  withoBt  this 
additional  statn. 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  endeavoured  to 
exclude  legendary  and  doubtful  materials,  and  to  present  tlic 
Angelical  Doctor  such  as  he  appeared,  before  the  uncritical  admi- 
ration of  the  faithful  threw  around  bim  a  nimbus  of  fictitious 
glorv.  If  we  have  erred  at  all  on  the  side  of  scepticism,  we 
might  plead  that  by  far  the  most  sceptical  treatment  to  which 
his  life  has  ever  been  subjected  procectled  from  a  member  of  his 
own  Church.  Our  reference  is  to  that  strange  compound  of 
learning  and  folly,  the  Jesuit  Father  Jean  Hardouiu,  who  in  his 
epitaph  was  justly  described  as  *  the  most  paradoxical  of  mortals, 
in  credulity  a  babe,  in  audacity  a  youth,  in  dotage  an  old  man.* 
His  craze,  that  all  the  Greek  an<l  Roman  classic's,  with  half-a- 
dozen  exceptions,  were  monkish  forgeries  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  familiar  to  most ;  but  it  may  not  be  as  widely  known 
that  be  extended  the  same  measure  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  to  the  Acts  of  the  C]*!cumenical  Councils 
before  the  Tridentine,  and  to  many  other  ecclesiastical  writings. 
The  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  regarded  bv  bim  as  an 
allegorical  myth,   with   the  scantiest  foundation  of  fact;  and*, 
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lakio;  Us  cue  from  the  annunciation-story  witb  which  it  opens, 
hr  expounded  it  in  the  foHoniiig' ingenious  manner.  Thomas. 
staods  for  our  Lord  ;  Monte  Cnssino,  the  place  of  his  early 
sfaooliD^,  is  Nazareth,  and  its  monks  are  the  Galila>an$ ;  Paris 
tm)  Naples,  the  chief  centres  where  he  studied  and  taught,  are 
Jnusolem  ;  the  temptress  repelled  bv  him  is  the  syna^o^ue  ;  his 
bnMbcrs  ill-treating  him  arc  the  Jews  nailing^  Jesus  to  the  cross: 
Ihe  ingels  binding  him  with  the  girdle  of  continence  are  Josepli 
of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  wrapping  the  sacred  Hody  in 
fimr  linen  and  spices  ;  the  (.'ouncil  summoned  at  Lyons,  on  his 
vsr  to  which  he  died,  is  the  concourse  of  Jews  assembled  for 
ilie  Passover  of  the  Passion.  But  merely  to  mention  such 
(rifling,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  is  enough,  and  we  must  hasten 
(in  (0  more  serious  matters. 

In  approaching  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  we  may  a<lvan- 
taireously  take  with  us  the  idea  presented  in  a  picture  painted 
in  his  honour  by  Orcagna's  pupil,  Francesco  Traini,  in  the 
Juiuteenth  crntur^',  and  preserveil  in  the  Dominican  church  of 
S|.  Catherine  at  Pisa.  The  following  description  of  it  from 
Fslher  Vaughan's  pen,  though  inexact  as  to  some  of  the  details, 
vexy  fairly  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  composition : — 

'The  saint  Is  in  the  centre ;  above  him  is  represented  the  Almighty 
maseft  of  light  Rurrounded  by  choirs  of  augels;  helow,  in  the  clonds, 
ue  Uoaee,  the  Evangelists,  aud  St.  Paul.  From  the  Eternal  Father 
DOS  of  light  ehiao  down  upon  those  men  of  Ood  ;  and  from  them,  in 
threefold  ray,  concentrate  upon  the  forehead  of  the  Augelicnl.  On 
ther  side  of  St.  Thomas,  somewhat  lower  down,  nro  I'lato  and 
tic,  the  one  heldJog  the  Timaius  open  before  him,  the  other 
0  Elhira ;  aud  from  each  of  these  a  beam  ascends  and  &8ti>ns  itself 
the  brow  of  the  Angelical,  harmonizing  with  the  dirino  illnmina- 
tioa  which  prccceds  from  the  cverloi^ting  Faliier.  The  saint  himself 
is  coated  ;  the  sacred  ScriptiU'cs  lie  opcu  before  him  ;  whilst  he,  culin, 
gmtle,  and  majestic,  points  to  the  first  words  of  the  "  Summa  contra 
''fntiUn,"  "  Hy  month  shall  meditate  truth,  aud  my  Upa  shall  huto  the 
pious  one."  The  impious  one  is  Averroes,  who  lies  prostrate  at 
lu  feci  with  the  "  Conimentaty  "  at  his  side,  struck  by  one  of  the 
fluhas  which  shoot  from  the  pagea  of  the  inspired  writings  unrolle<l 
upon  the  kncca  uf  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.' 

The  symbolism   of   this  elaborate    painting    scarcely    needs 

ti[)lanatton.      From   two  sources.   Revelation   and    Reason,  the 

Doe  having  the  sacred  writers,  the  other  the  Greek  phihwiphers, 

\tat  tt«  organ,  the  saint  derives  bis  illumination  ;  and  from  this 

jcombinatiun  of  the  supernatural  with   the   natural  pri>ceed  the 

junmortai  works,    in    which    he   establishes    theology   upon   an 
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imprerrnable  basis  of  philosophy,  and  overthmws  ill  the  exnirs 
of  heretics  and  unbeli<?vers. 

In  accordance  with  this  reprcscnttition,  the  writings  of  St. 
Thumas  may  be  broadly  divided  Into  three  classes,  which  may 
be  conveniently  designated  the  expository^  the  pliilosophiccdy  &nd 
the  scholastic:  the  first  commenting  on  Scripture,  and  setting 
forth  its  doctrines  according  to  the  received  traditions  of  the 
Church  ;  the  second  establishing  a  metaphysic-al  system  und 
logical  method,  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  light  of  Nature ; 
tbe  third  fusing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  the  philosophy 
of  reason,  so  as  to  present  the  sum  tol;Lt  of  truth  in  an  organized 
scientific  form,  purged  from  every  kind  of  error,  and  standing 
*  four-square  and  immovable,'  to  borrow  Cardinal  Manntog's 
phrase,  against  all  the  Church's  enemies.  About  each  of  these 
classes  we  must  say  something. 

To  the  first  l>elong  his  voluminous  romments  on  a  large  part 
of  the  llible,  and  in  particular  his  *  Ocildcn  Chain  '  (*  CcUma 
Aurea*),  or  continuous  exposition  oi  the  four  GosjkIs,  compiled 
from  the  chief  Christian  writings  of  the  first  twelve  centuries. 
!n  this  great  work  not  less  than  eighty  different  authors  ore 
resorted  to  for  materials;  besides  the  principal  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  of  whom  Augustine,  Hilary,  Origen,  and  Chr^sostom 
are  the  most  fre<|uentlv  used,  many  much  later  writers  are  laid 
under  contribution,  sucli  as  Rabanus,  Hemigius,  Bede,  Alcuin, 
and  Anselui.  The  sense,  rather  than  the  exact  words,  is  given; 
and  tbe  extracted  passages,  (xindenaed  and  fre(|uently  re- 
arranged, are  woven  together  with  excellent  method  and  clear* 
nesn,  so  as  to  form  a  running  exposition  of  the  text.  Both  for 
breadth  of  learning  and  lucidity'  of  arrangement  this  celebrated 
work  stands  very  high  amongst  the  older  Commentaries  on 
Scripture,  and,  in  Cardinal  Newman's  opinion,  is  scarcely  (o  be 
surpassed  for  'masterly  and  architectonic  skill/  Indeed,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  con- 
structing a  Catena  on  such  a  scale  before  tbe  invention  of 
printing,  while  the  comparatively  rare  manuscripts  which  had 
to  be  consulti>d  were  scattered  about  in  conventual  libraries, 
and  none  of  the  modem  facilities  of  indices  and  analyses  were 
in  exiatence,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  growth  of  a  tradition 
that  St  Thomas,  as  he  ploddc»l  his  way  from  monastery  to 
monastery  to  pick  up  his  materials,  was  miraculously  enabled 
to  keep  them  all  in  his  memory,  from  which  alone  be  afterwards 
reproduced  them  while  writing  in  his  cell.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  his  memory  was  extraordinarily  tenacious,  for  oOier- 
wise  the  production  under  the  circumstances  of  such  works  as 
his  in  a  short  lifetime  would  have  beei 
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a»y  be  n  ^od  deal  of  truth  in  the  story,  that  during  the  year 
or  two  of  his  earlj  incarceration  by  his  brothers  he  learnt  i\u: 
entire  Bible  by  heart — of  course  in  the  Vulgate,  the  original 
loMoages  being  unknown  to  him  both  then  and  always. 

Of  the  second  class  of  his  wriiings^which  we  have  desig- 

naird  as  philosophical — the  most  iin|>urtant  part  consists  of  bis 

C'cinmcnturics  on  Aristotle. .    Here  his  aim  was  tu  build  up,  on 

tbf  basis  of  reason,  a  complete  science  or  theory  of  Being, 

wlucb  he  might  afterwards  employ  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 

dosrmaa  taugbt   authorititively  by  the  Church.     He  h.id  been 

tntrodaced,  while   a   student,  to  Aristotle's  philosophy  by  his 

tiiaster,  Albert,  who  had   been  the  first,  at  the  cost  of  much 

<>{>posiLion  and  reproach,  to  make  the  method  and  doctrine  of 

the  Stagyritc    tlie    foundation    of  systematic    theology,      [t    is 

tufficient  to  say  here  that,  in  the  hot  controversy  which  raged 

in  (hose  centuries  between  the  Nominalists  and   the   Realists, 

i^l.  Thomas,  like  the  orthodox  in  general,  ranged  himself  with 

the  moderate  section  of  the   Realists,  who,  while  holding  that 

L'nirprsals — namely  Genera  and  Species-^are  more  than  mere 

Divntal  abstractions,  and  have  a  real  existence,  yet  limited  them 

to  an  existence  in  tfu-  individual^  and  refused  to  attribute  to 

tbi^m  any  anteceflent  or  independent  existence.     There  is  more 

10  inteivst  us  in  the  curious,  but  somewhat  obscure,  story  of  the 

l4Uon    between  Aristotli!  niid   the  mtilieval  C'lmrch.      Since 

IP  lime  of  Charlemagne  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  '  Organon  ' 

been  in  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools  of  the  West ;  but 

rith  this  exception  his  works  remained  almost,  if  not  entirely, 

ikmiwn   to  the  Latin  theologians  till  several  centuries  later. 

Jul  at  an  earlier  period,  probably  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 

Eth    century,  tbey   had    been  translated    into    Syriac    by   the 

>Tnan  Christians,  who  again,  at  a  later  dale,  translated  them 

iio  Arabic,  and  thus  intnnluced  them  to  the  brilliant  Arabian 

whool   of  philosophy  which  flunrished   in   the   eleventh   and 

tirelfth  c«ntnries,  and  had  Avicenna  in  the  East  and  ATerroes 

in  the  West  for  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  in  whose 

iunds,  as  might  be  expected,  they  becJimc  weaptms  of  attai-k 

oo  wme  nf  the  tenets  of  Christianity.    From  these  Mahonimedan 

trachcrs  they  passed  to  the  Jewish  rationalistic    philosophers, 

Maimonidet  ami  others,  who  translatetl  them  into  Hebrew,  and 

wrote  commentaries  upon  them  ;  and  it  was  in  the  first  instance 

Wogh  these  learned  Jews  that  tbey  began  at  length   to  find 

l»*ir  way    into  a  Latin   version,   and   thus    became   accessible 

the  theologians  of  the  Western  Church,  .^bout  the  beginning 

the  thirteenth  century.     At  first  the  opposition  to  them  was 

'ing,  and  the  Church,  prejudiced  against  them  by  their  having 

been 
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t}ccn  used  in  tbc  interests  of  heresy  and  unbclier,  plnced  tUem- 
under  a  ban ;  but  now  that  the  intellect  of  Europe  was  on  the 
stir,  the  movement  in  their  favour  soon  boeAme  too  strong-  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  Schoolmen,  hiiving  vindicated  them  from 
Mahummedan  and  Jenish  wiiiuse,  and  n^uiiKlL-lled  their  teuching 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  dog^mas  of  the  Church, 
went  on  to  make  them  the  main  basis  and  support  of  Christian 
thcoloi^y.  Thus  Rationalism,  against  which  since  the  days  of 
Ahelard  a  fierct-  struggle  had  been  wage<I,  was  now  attackcil 
;ind  routed  bv  its  own  weapons,  and  faitli  was  wedded  to  reason 
in  an  alliance  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  indissoluble.  In 
tliis  work  of  buttressing  authority  hy  philosophy,  and  vindicating 
orthodoxy  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  way  was  led  by  Albert, 
so  his  greater  pupil  carried  it  on  to  perfection ;  and  the  conse- 
(jucDce  has  been  that  the  stately  edifice  of  systematic  thcolc^, 
reared  in  the  Church  of  the  West  by  the  labours  of  the  Scbools, 
reposes  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  great  himinary  of  pagan 
Greece. 

On  the  remaining  class  of  St,  Thomas's  writings  we  sntut 
dwell  at  greater  length.  Of  these,  as  we  have  already  intii- 
mnted,  the  aim  was  to  fuse  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  with  die 
pliilosophy  of  Reason,  and  thus  to  produce  a  complete  body  of 
knowtiHlge,  human  and  divine,  against  which  error  and  unbelief 
should  in  vain  level  their  assaults.  Under  his  treatment 
divinity  was  transmutetl  into  philosophy,  and  philosophy  was 
absorbed  into  theology.  Henceforth  theology  was  to  present 
itself  to  maukiud,  not  merely  as  the  (|ueen  of  sciences,  the 
crown  and  completion  of  the  great  fabric  uf  knowledge;  bat  aa 
the  total  sum  of  science,  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  embracing 
everything  that  could  be  known  about  God,  angels,  men,  matter 
and  spirit,  and  exhibiting  in  ordered  logical  connection  the 
nature,  relations,  and  destiny  of  all  existences.  In  a  word,  as 
developed  by  St.  Thomas,  the  Scholastic  philosophy  or  theology, 
for  it  may  with  equal  appropriateness  be  called  by  either  name, 
was  the  apotheosis  of  that  very  Rationalism  against  which  the 
Church  hnd  long  been  protesting;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas  with  the  unorthodox  Rationalists  reason  had  gone 
about  its  work  with  an  audacious  indeptmdence,  and  shrunk 
from  no  results  to  which  it  could  see  its  way,  now  with  the 
Schoolmen,  while  it  retaine<l  the  semblance  of  freedom,  an 
invisible  bit  was  put  w  ithin  its  mouth,  by  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  Church's  guidance,  and  to  lead  to  none  but 
ilip  Church's  conclusions.  And  nothing  was  held  by  them  loo 
sacred,  too  mysterious,  too  spiritual,  for  reason  to  define^ 
analyse,  and  demunslrale  by  the  mt^hwls  of  logic.      Religioa 
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K-u  no  longer  allowed  to  have  its  reserves  for  the  heart,  its 
wiemn  regions  of  awe  and  myslvryt  its  inmost  realities  which 
mnst  he  felt  rather  than  conceived,  and  which  seem  too  ethereal, 
too  subtle,  to  be  set  out  in  rigid  dcfinitinns,  and  handled  by  the 
[irocM$cs  of  the  understanding.     The  heights  of  the  Goilhead, 
ibe  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  the  secrecies  of  divine  grace,  the 
lojitic  relations  between  heaven  and  earth,  all  were  invadnl  hy 
an  nnshrinking  logic,  and  <Irawn  out  in  formal  pro^>ositions  and 
i/Uogistic  arguments.     Whereas  in  Scripture  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  are  set  forth  under  the  veils  of  symbols  hnrn>wcd  from 
the  natural  world,  and  metaphors  which  are  suggestive   to   the 
heart  rather  than  descriptive  to  the  intellect,  now  in  the  schools 
iht  veils  were  plucked   aside,  the  figures  discarded,  and  what 
voe  supposed  to  he  ultimate  and  nakml  realities   and  essences 
were  brought  out  into  the  arena  of  dialectics,  were  analysed  and 
sorted,  defined   and   discussed,  and  scientifically  disposed  in  a 
minutely   articulated  system  of  thought.     The   practical  effect 
wu  to  present  religion  under  the  aspect  of  a  formal  science; 
faith  became  identified  with  an  intellectual  assent  to  a  body  of 
dogmatic  statements  ;  revelation  was  cbicfly  regarded  as  a  com- 
unicration  of  new  knowledge,  a  gift  of  materials  which  reason 
CDuld  employ  to  construct   for  itself  a   complete   philosophy  of 
the    universe.     The    use   of   the   Scriptures  in  such    a    system 
became,   almost   necessarily,   of  an    artificial   and   misleading 
character ;  little    account    was  taken  of   those    features  of   the 
nrred   Word   which  in  modern  critical  theology  hold  a  very 
prominent    place, — such    a*    its    historical  evolution  and    pro- 
gressive character,  the  circumstances  under  which  its  successive 
communications   were  given,  the  special  purpose  of  each,  and 
the  poetical,  rhetorical,  nr  figurative  forms  in  which  they  were 
often   clothed :  the  Bible  was   mostly  employed   as  a   book  of 
propositions,  all  on  a  level,  each  absolute  in  itself,  and  warrant- 
mg   whatever  inferences   could   be  logically   deduciil   from  its 
phraseology.     Of    the    gigantic    system    thus    elaborated,    the 
nature  is  well  described  by  a  modern  divine,"  who  had  made  a 
thorough  study  of  it,  although  in  his  recoil  from  its  hard,  formal 
presentation  of   spiritual   truths  he  laid  himself  open    to   the 
charge  of  having  gone  too  far  in  the  depreciation  of  dogmatic 
iheolcigy.     '  The  object' — wrote  Uishop  Hampden  in  the  famous 
Bampton  Lectures,  which  stirred  so  mnch  controversy  in  the 
iast  generation — 

'  The  object  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  was  to  detect  and  draw 
from  the  Scripture,  by  aid  of  tlio  snbllo  analysis  of  the  philo- 

ipfay  of  Aristotle,  th<:  mystical  trutlts  of  Ciod  on  which  the  Scripture 
"  tion  was  mipposod  to  be  founded.  The  Scriptoro  itself,  addpcaa- 
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iDg  us  in  tho  language  of  oar  natural  kuawhkigt?-,  conveys  to  u»  the 
jmnciplea  of  the  dtrine  scicaco  by  umilojfies,  wkicli  at  once  intimmlo 
tlm  truth,  and  veil  it  front  human  approlioiiRion.  Philosophy  applied 
to  tho  Scripture  dispels  tlioso  shtdoMii  with  which  the  trath,  as  oam 
8«en,  ia  overcast;  remoTca  Ihu  veil  which  now  interceptH  onr  riow; 
withdraws  our  attention  fn>m  tho  racro  Rymhols  and  signB,  and  brings 
nlliiiiat^ly  bcforo  the  mind  the  mystcrioufi  yot  ttioro  real  voritiee  of 
the  Divine  Kuuwlodgc* 

Within  the  Church  of  Rome,  bj  all  iis  most  approved 
theologians  ami  tcarhers,  from  the  occupants  of  the  Papal  chair 
downwards,  this  blending  of  reason  with  revelation,  whereby- 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  worlds  are  assimilated  and  fused 
tugelhcr,  and  theulogv  U  cast  into  the  mould  of  a  logical  philo- 
sophy, is  with  one  consent  held  to  be  the  sovereign  achievement 
and  crowning  ghirj  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  To  Natalis,  who  mav 
!«•  accepted  as  expressing  the  general  opinion,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  ingenious  illustnitiun  of  the  service  thus  rendered  by  him 
to  religion.  Before  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  says  this  auibor, 
philosophy  was  a  Hagar,  wandering  in  the  desert;  but  as  an 
angel  bade  the  bondwomnn  return  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  and 
submit  herself  to  bcr  mistress,  with  the  promise  of  becoming 
the  mother  of  a  great  nation,  so  St.  Thomas  brought  the  phiU>- 
sophy  of  Aristotle  within  the  bosom  of  tho  Catholic  Cbtircb^ 
iind  consecrated  it  to  be  henceforth  the  fruitful  handmaid  nf 
theology.  Xor  is  this  estimate  of  his  achievement  that  of  indi- 
viduals alone,  however  eminent  or  high-placed,  within  the 
Roman  obedience  ;  the  Chnrch  itself,  spe.iking  through  the 
organ  of  its  supreme  authority,  has  endorsed  it  by  enrolling  him 
among  the  ^Doctors  of  the  universal  Church,'  whose  function  it 
is  not  only  to  teach  within  the  Church,  hut  to  teacb  tlie  Church 
itM^lf;  and  whose  doctrine,  if  not  terhnically  and  absolutely 
infallible,  is  yet  binding  on  all  the  bishops  and  clergy,  as  the 
standard  by  which  they  arc  both  to  judge  and  to  be  judged. 
To  minds,  however,  that  have  been  trained  in  a  freer  school  to 
distinguish  between  the  realities  of  things  and  the  logictd 
inrms  imder  which  tho  human  understanding  cooceivrs  and 
apprehends  them,  the  very  claim  to  systematic  completeness 
ninde  by  the  theoli^y  of  the  Schools,  so  far  from  being  a  retom- 
uu'odiiiiuo,  seems  to  cast  over  the  whole  result  a  suspicious  air 
of  unreality.  So,  at  any  rate,  thought  our  Bacon,  who  in  ft 
well-known  passage  of  his  *  Advancement  of  Learning'  singles 
out  for  animadversion  precisely  this  feature  of  the  Scholastic 
theology  : — 

*  Ab  for  perfection  or  comploteDOSS  in  divinity,'  he  writes, '  it  is  not 
to  be  sought,  which  makes  this  ooone  of  ortifieisl  di-hnity  tho  mnro 
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^K-n^Mct.  For  he  that  will  redaoe  a  knowledge  into  an  art  will  maVa 
^  it  rotnid  and  aQifurm ;  l>ut  iu  divinity  many  thingH  mtut  bu  left 
sbrDpt  and  concluded  with  this, — "0  tbo  depth  of  the  wi&dutn  mid 
bwirledge  of  God  I  faoir  anaearchable  are  His  jadgmcntB,  aud  Hia 
ways  pftst  finding  out  I"  So  again  the  apwtlo  Bailli,  "  Wu  know  iu 
part;"  and  to  have  the  furm  of  a  total  where  tliere  is  but  matter  fur 
apart  cannot  be  without  fiupplies  bj  suppoeitioa  and  pretiumptioD.* 

The  truth,  we  believe,  is  that  the  theology  elaboraterl  hy  th« 
Kchnolmen,  just   so  far   as  it  is  scholastic  and  philosophical,  is 
not  in  anv  ronl  sfRSf?  theology  at  all,  but  is  simply  an  exposition 
of  the  term*  under  which  the  subject-matter  of  theology  is  con- 
ceived by  the  human  mind.     What  these  renowned  doctors  of 
the  Schools  effect,   by  all   their  subtle  ratiocinations  and    ilis* 
tinctions,  j»  nothing  more   than  to  draw  out  what  is   logically 
rontainc-d   in   the  conceptions  of  God  which  we   have   already 
formed:  of  C>ud  Himself  thev  tell  us  nothing'  that  wc  did  nut 
know  before.     They  explain  to  us  our  own  notions  about  divine 
things,   but  to  our  real   knowledge   of  divine  things  the^-  add 
nothing,  nor  can  all  their  dialectic  resources  assure  us  that  our 
conceptions  correctly   represent  the  spiritual  and  eternal   facts 
of  reli^on.     Could  these  facts,  indeed,  which  arc  the  ultimate 
niaierials    of  theological    science,  be  so   accurately  defined    in 
language,  that  the  definitions  could  be  used,  as  in  geometry,  fur 
the   premises  of   strictly  reasoned    proofs  aud    detluctions,  the 
results  would  in  that  case  undoubtedly  have  a  legitimate  title  to 
be  accepted  as  demonstrated  truths  ;  but  the  accuracy  nf  verbal 
iletiuition,  on  which  the  value  of  tlie  inferences  must  dej>end,  is 
uact1,v  the  thing-  which   is  unattainable   in   these   mvsteries  of 
the  spirit.     Nnr  can  logical  processes  add  anything  to  the  ideas 
from  which  they  start.     After  wc  have  been  permitted  to  see 
every  conceivable  dialectic  feat  performed  with  such  terms  as 
essence,  spirit,  personality,  substance,  accidents,  and  so  forth, 
we   cannot    be  said   to   have  gained  any  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  tlie  things  themselves  for  which  these  terms  itand  ;  it 
is  only    by   confusing   the    %'cry    realities    themselves  with   the 
propositions  about  them,  which  are  merely  modes  of  our  fkwu 
oodcrstanding:,  that  the  semblance  of  an  increase  in  our  know- 
ledge is  produced.     To  discuss  the  properties  of  the  Godhead, 
the  mode  nf  the  Incjimation,  the  action  of  divine  grace  on  the 
human  will,  the  ditTerence  between  the  essence  of  nn  angel  and 
the  essence  of  a  human  soul,  and  other  similar  topics,  thmiigh 
a  thousand  pa^es  of  subtle  analysis  and  irrefrag^able  deduction, 
may  at  first  strike  us  as  an  astonishing  display  of  intellectual 
force,  and  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the  mysteries  of  Being 
hare  been  penetrated  and  laid  open  to  our  gaze  ;  but  when  we 
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seriously  examine  what  trustworthy  atlditiong  have  been  made 
to  our  knowledge,  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  discussion* 
have  been  for  the  most  part  a  mere  playing  wjtli  words,  and  the 
apparent  progress  in  science  little  more  than  a  barren  round 
within  the  circle  of  our  own  definitions  and  conceptions. 

or  the  chief  works  in  which  St.  Thomas  treated  theolo^-y  by 
the  scholastic  method,  it  mav  be  said  generally,  that  while  they 
differ  in  their  immediate  occasion  and  purpose,  they  have  snrh 
a  family  resemblance  in  the  nature  and  style  <if  their  contents, 
as  to  make  it  difficult,  on  tiking  a  page  at  hazard,  to  guess  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  plan  usually  adopted  by  him  is  to 
present  for  discussion  some  question  or  proposition ;  to  stAtc  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  arguments  which  have  been,  or  may  bv^ 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  wrong  answer  or  solution  ;  to  follow 
tlicse  with  the  orthixlox  determination,  and  the  authorities  or 
reasons  for  it,  whether  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  or 
Aristotle,  who  always  figures  as  the  philosopher,  par  exceUertLt ; 
And  lastly,  to  reply  in  order  to  the  opposing  arguments.  Thus 
each  question  is  thnroughlj-  sifted  and  threshed  out,  before  it  is 
dismissed  for  the  next.  One  consequence  of  this  method  is 
that  these  VDlumc?s,  besides  containing  the  grounds  for  the 
beliefs  sanctioneil  by  the  ('hurrh,  are  also  storehouses  of  all 
kinds  of  erroneous,  heretical,  and  infidel  opinions,  and  of  the 
arguments  by  which  ihey  may  Im;  advocated,  and  are  a  %*ery 
manual  of  hcterodoxr  ns  well  as  of  orthodoxy.  Speaking  from 
our  own  experience,  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  these 
closely  argued,  inlermiuablp  discussions,  is  not  a  little  curious. 
The  whole  process  may  be  likened  to  the  action  of  a  machine, 
|X)unding  away  at  its  work  with  measured  beat  and  play; 
never  hasting  and  never  resting ;  absolutely  passionless  and 
indifferent,  whatever  the  materials  it  is  fed  with,  or  the  prwlucta 
that  issue  from  it  in  a  maiiufacturv<l  state.  Logic,  logic,  every- 
where, hut  not  a  morsel  of  nourishment  for  the  famishing  s«iul, 
not  a  drop  of  refreshment  for  the  thirsting  heart-  Truth  and 
error,  right  and  wrung,  move  across  the  page  in  obstract  im- 
personal forms,  n  procession  of  fleshless  skeletons,  an  army  of 
speiiral  pntpositinns,  which  the  dialectic  faculty  marshals  in 
battle  army,  and  manoruvrcs  to  and  fro  as  on  some  phantasmal 
field  of  warfare.  Not  an  emotion  breaks  the  imperturbable 
calm  ;  not  a  breath  as  of  a  living  soul  passes  over  the  dry  bones 
of  the  desert ;  not  n  wonl  carries  with  it  a  hint  of  spiritual 
struggle  with  doubt,  or  of  joy  in  the  victory  of  faith.  Were 
there,  between  the  weak,  trembling  soul  of  sinful  man  and  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  eternal  world,  no  deeper  puzzles  than 
those  of  the  logical   understanding,  no  worse  difficulties  than 
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those  which  dialectics  can  solve,  tlinn  indeed  we  might  sit 
contentedly  at  the  feet  of  St.  Thomas,  believing-  that  all  we  had 
to  dr>  was  tu  listen  and  be  at  peace,  su  clear  Is  his  airangemcnt, 
so  subtle  his  analysis,  su  triamnhant  lits  reasoning.  It  was 
rspecially  the  calm,  cold,  passionless  movement  of  his  intellect 
which  won  for  him  the  title  of  Angelical,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  the 
upper  serenity,  far  above  the  emotions  and  infirmities  of 
mankind.  But  alas,  for  all  the  mighty  pretensions  of  Scholas- 
ticism \  when  the  shadows  of  real  doubt  close  in  on  the  soul,  uihI 
the  foundations  seem  to  be  sinking  beneath  it ;  when  before  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  the  heavens  are  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
darkness,  and  God  and  immortality  become  as  illusive  phantoms, 
flitting  without  substance  or  truth  across  the  awful  void.  What 
help  can  then  be  found  in  the  fence  and  play,  however  dexterous, 
of  the  school-logic  over  substance  and  accident,  matter  and 
form,  quiddity  and  essence  ?  The  abysses  yawn  beneath,  and 
no  metaphysical  assumptions  can  bridge  them  over,  no  subtle 
logomachy  dissipate  their  terrors.  Truth,  not  logic,  is  the 
soul's  need ;  but  when  it  cries  in  its  agony  for  bread,  schohisti- 
elsm  oflers  it  a  stone. 

But  we  would  not  be  unjust.  In  its  own  line  and  way  the 
embattled  and  mighty  fortress  of  scholastic  divinity,  reared  by 
"Xhomas  Aciuinas  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  is 
a  wonderful  achievement.  It  shows  what  logic  can  do  with 
tb^ogy,  on  the  supposition  that  divine  and  spiritual  truths  can 
l>e  profitably  handled  by  its  methods ;  it  sums  up,  with  an 
uiipardlelcd  lucidity  of  arrangement,  the  whole  body  of  know- 
lecLge  and  thought  about  the  tjniverse,  to  which  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  attained;  it  was  the  instrument  of 
training  the  intellect  of  Europe  for  centuries,  and  it  became  the 
■tartlng-point  from  which  the  human  mind  essayed  fresh  flights, 
irbeo  it  came  to  discern  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
realities  of  existence  and  the  modes  and  forms  under  which  the 
understanding  conceives  them.  Giant's  work  the  whole  sinicturc 
mmy  justly  be  called  ;  and  although  in  our  altered  circumstances 
its  pertinency  has  passed  away,  and  the  stir  of  life  has  vanished 
from  its  empty  halls,  it  stands  for  ever  as  a  stupendous  monu- 
ment, an  imperishable  landmark  in  the  development  of  human 
culture. 

The  scholastic  works  of  St.  Thomas  fall  naturally  into  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  purposes  out  uf  which  they  grew  : 
the  academical,  mainly  composed  of  professional  lectures  and 
ilisputations;  the  ;j(jiCT»iVa/,  directed  against  particular  errors; 
and  the  si/stematic  or  st/ttoptical^  exhibiting  the  whole  body  of 
truth  in  on  ordered  and  scientific  arrangement.     Within  the 
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compass  of  an  article  like  this  to  attempt  to  give  any  compr^ 
liensivp  arrount  of  those  vnluminous  and  elaborate  compositions 
would  be  ridiculous;  but  we  may  hope  that  a  few  words  about 
the  chief  of  them,  with  some  specimens  of  tbequestions  debated, 
nill  not  be  unacceptable. 

Of  the  first  or  academical  class  the  earliest  and  largest  is  the 
vast  Commentary  on  the  *  Sentences '  of  Peter  Lombard,  to 
which  a  brief  reference  has  already  been  made.  As  the  famous 
Hook  of  the  Sentences,  originally  publisbe<l  in  the  preceding 
century,  was  a  synopsis  of  theology  as  then  understwod,  the 
lecturer  upon  it  was  taken  pretty  well  round  the  entire  circuit 
of  divine  science ;  and  hence  St.  Thomases  Commentary  travels 
over  a  great  deal  of  the  (ground  which  is  more  fully  covered  Jn 
Lis  maturer  works.  He  was  no  slavish  follower  of  the  Lombard, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  both  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions^ ns  well  as  to  ofl'er  solutions  of  many  curious  theological 
problems  about  which  the  Master  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind.  A  few  of  the  cjuestions  discussed  may  bear  to  be  quoted 
as  illustrations  of  the  scope  of  the  current  theologj-,  which 
certainly  neither  modest  diflidence  nor  dignified  self-respect 
withheld  from  handling  matters  uf  anv  kind,  from  the  most 
incomprehensible  to  the  most  trivial ;  indeed  nothing  seemed 
to  come  amiss  to  it,  and  it  may  be  compared  to  the  elephant's 
rrunk,  now  uprooting  a  tree,  and  now  picking  up  a  pin.  Oar 
first  instance  is  taken  fn)m  tlic  Distinctions  about  the  doctriitf 
of  the  Trinity.  When  what  theologians  dcsignatt^^  as  the  eternal 
generation  nf  the  second  divine  Person  is  under  discussion^  we 
come  upon  the  following  group  of  questions: — 

'  'Wfaothor  the  Father  pcraoually  begots  thu  divine  Esaenoe^  or  |MH 
divine  Efisonco  itself  begets  the  Sod.     Whether  tho  Esee&M  bflglH 
the  Essence;  or  whether  the  Essence  itself  neither  begets,  nor  s9 
b^ottea.' 

We  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  observe  how  this  instainr^ 
confirms  what  has  been  already  remarked  about  the  unrcaJlty  r» 
much  of  the  theology  of  the  Schools.  Before  such  questions  m^ 
these  can  be  debated  to  any  purpose,  the  terms,  essence,  per^ 
sonality,  generation,  &c.,  must  be  intelligibly  defined  ;  and  it  i^ 
only  out  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  definitions  that  th^ 
answers  to  the  questions  can  be  drawn.  But  it  is  certain  that,  i*^ 
tlicir  application  to  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  nature  t^' 
the  Godhead,  these  terms  bafHe  all  human  attempts  at  exacted 
logical  definition,  and  rem.iin  svmbolsof  mysteries  wliich  surpog^ 
apprehension  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that,  whatever*" 
ingenious  dialectic  feats  arc  performed  with  them,  the  concli^" 
*io»»^ 
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uons  arrived  at  are  of  as  Httte  practical  meaning  and  value,  as 
ibe  Htlutions  of  cquaduns  expressed  id  quantities,  all  of  which 
ate  unknuivn.  A  similar  remark  may  be  mafle  about  the  onlv 
oiher  grtiup  of  questions  wliich  our  spncf^  will  permit  us  to 
ijiiote  from  tlie  same  treatise.  They  occur  in  the  'Distinctions 
cuocernin;;  Angels*;  an  extremely  favourite  subject  with  the 
Schoolmen,  whom  wc  miglit  imagine  to  have  possessed  as 
Aocorate  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure,  properties,  and 
babits  of  angelic  beings,  as  our  most  skilful  anatomists  and 
(iliysiolngists  can  pretend  to  have  acquired,  b^'  long  observation 
uul  experiment,  with  the  human  body.  Among  a  host  of 
questions  proposed  for  solution,  and  triumphantly  worked  out 
(0  definite  cuuclusiuus,  we  find  these  : — 

'  Whether  augela  ore  compouudod  of  matter  and  form.  Whether  thoy 
ll^aBCSB  porflonality.  Whether  there  ie  a  definite  nnmber  of  angels. 
Whether  every  aogcl  forms  a  itistinct  Bp<x;ic«.  Whether  all  angeltn 
IwluQg  to  the  Bomc  gcuus.  Whotlior  an  luigol  differs  in  spocios  from 
s  htunon  eont' 

\ext  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  comes  a  very  large 

iTijrlj   entitled  *Qu.Tstiones  Disputatn-,'    I>eing   a  collection   of 

emical    itiscussion;i    upon     various    i.litficult    questions    in 

tbeology,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.      Among  them  occur 

these:— 

'  Whether  a  man  oau  bo  taught  hy  an  ougol.  Whether  it  was 
KMSiblo  for  angels  to  exist  prim-  to  tlio  vi»dblo  ivorld.  Whethor 
dsnious  are  evil  by  nature,  or  by  will.  Whether  they  possess  a 
hiowlcdgc  of  the  future.  W'Uother  thoy  discern  meu'a  tboughtB. 
Whether  they  can  change  one  substance  Into  another.  Whether 
'  67  can  movu  bodtus  frum  place  to  place.  Whether  tho  I34X)k  of 
ife  is  a  create<l  thing,  Whethor  it  belongs  to  the  Son.  Whether 
ere  w  a  Book  of  Deoth.  Whether  Christ  pofwessod  merit  ia  tho 
tury  instant  of  Hia  conception,  or  not  till  the  following  instant.' 

^m  Supplementary  to  this  is  a  smaller  work,  ^Quirstioncs 
^BQuodlibetales,'  or  Miscellaneous  (VVbat-you-please)  Questions. 
I  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  problems  submitted  to 
Si.  Thomas  for  solution,  by  persons  who  desired  to  profit  by 
his  faculty  for  subtle  argumentation,  and  it  deals  with  matters 
^which  for  the  most  part  may  be  pronounced  as  uncdifying 
^ftss  they  are  certainly  curious.  A  few  specimens  of  these 
^^<iuodUbets  will  suffice  lo  convey  an  ideo  of  the  contents: — 

'  Whether  two  glorified  hodios  can  occupy  the  Bamo  part  of  space 
It  the  Bomo  moment  Whether  Gorl  is  able  to  make  a  body  bo  in  two 
plaoeB  at  once.  Whether  an  angel  can  move  from  oiio  point  to  another 
without  passing  through  tbc  intermediate  space.    Whether  God  is  able 
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to  sin.  shoDld  Tie  wish  to  do  so.  Whettior  truth  is  stronger  thou 
wine.  Whether  it  is  sinful  to  wish  to  be  a  blsbup.  Whether  lo»t 
souls  rejoice  in  the  puuishmuDt  of  theii-  cuomics.  Whetlicr,  if  Adam 
hod  not  sinnod,  exoetly  oqual  numbers  of  malos  and  females  woald 
have  been  bom.' 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  learD  bow  to  llie 
last  of  these  questions  an  affinnatlve  answer  was  establishf^I. 
In  a  sinless  state  there  wouhl,  of  course,  have  been  no  deaths; 
but  neither  would  tliere  have  been  anv  eelibateSf  for  every  une 
wouhl  have  l>een  orrupied  in  fulfilling  the  primeval  command 
tf>  increase  and  multiply.  The  marriages,  too,  woald  have  been 
without  exception  monogamous,  for  prjiygamy  can  exist  only 
in  a  state  of  impcrfeetion.  Hence  for  every  man  there  would 
have  been  a  woman,  and  for  every  woman  a  man  ;  and  as  there 
would  have  been  no  thinning  nut  by  death,  this  exact  pairing 
of  the  couples  could  only  have  been  secured  by  equal  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes  being  born  into  the  world. 

Of  the  second  or  polemical  division  of  St.  Thomas's  writings 
the  most  important  is  the  one  entitlnl  *  Summa  contra  Gentiles,* 
or 'Concerning  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  errors 
of  heathens  and  infidels.'  It  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of 
the  General  of  his  Order,  who  had  been  urged  by  the  Spanish 
Dominican  Raymund  to  enlist  the  abilities  of  their  ablest 
theologian  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed,  against  the  heresies 
and  pantheistic  doctrines  taught  by  the  Moorish  and  Jewish 
philosophers  of  Spain  and  the  Kast.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
elal>orate  treatise  was  written  in  shorthand  on  waste  scraps  of 
paper,  the  saint  being  too  poor  to  buy  proper  sheets,  and  too 
enamoured  of  poverty  to  beg  them  from  others  who  would  gladly 
have  provided  him  with  them  ;  for  never,  It  is  addtnl,  was  there 
a  man  so  wethlnl  to  purity  and  poverty.  It  was  began  in 
12G1,  and  occupied  about  three  years.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  scientific  order  and  logical  compactness.  Of  the  four 
bfK)ks  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  treats  of  the  nature  uf 
Gud ;  the  second,  of  His  relation  to  the  creature;  the  third,  of 
His  providence  and  grace  ;  and  the  last,  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, and  the  Sacruments.  It  thus  sweeps  across  the  whole 
field  of  theology  ;  and  as  it  deals  its  strokes  at  the  earlier 
heresies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Saracenic  and  Jewish  Schools 
which  were  its  immediate  occasion,  it  soon  became  a  convenient 
annoury  of  weajwus  to  equip  orthodox  controvcmialists  for  their 
battles  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  We  select  a  couple  of 
short  passages  fn>m  the  last  part,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  style,  and 
throw  light  on  the  Scholastic  method.  One  of  them  occurs  in  n 
discussion  on  the  Incarnation,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show 
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why  it  WM  more  fitting  for  the  Eternal  Word  to  assume  the 
nature  of  men  than  that  of  angels.  Of  the  reasons  assigned,  one 
is  that  the  sins  of  angels  arc  incapable  of  forgiveness^  and  this 
position  is  provt-U  as  follows: — 

*  An  angol  appruLuuds  thingti  in  an  nncbangoable  manner,  knon'ing 
them  hj  the  naked  intollect  in  a  degree  which  admits  of  no  alteration. 
Hence,  whatever  choice  hie  will  makes,  that  clioice  is  necessarily 
nnrhangeable ;  and  ho  either  never  turns  to  evil  at  all,  or  he  turns 
to  it  Tinalterably,  unoe  and  for  ever.  Whence  it  follows  that,  if  he 
sina,  his  sin  does  not  admit  of  expiation.' 

The  other  passage  is  from  the  part  of  the  treatise  which 
undertakes  to  prove  that,  in  the  future  world,  the  wills,  both  of 
the  saved  and  lost,  must  remain  for  ever  without  change.  In 
xhe  case  of  the  latter,  the  proof  which  wc  extract  rests  upon  two 
assumed  premises,  namely,  that  the  lost  are  those  who  die  in 
xnurtaJ  sin,  and  that  their  punishment  is  unending  ;  and  the 
argument  proceeds  in  this  way  : — 

*  To  mortal  sin  is  due  a  puiushmoDt  that  has  no  end.  But  if  the 
wills  of  the  lost  could  ever  chaugo  aad  become  incliuotl  to  good, 
their  puDishment  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  beoauae  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  justice  to  continue  to  inflict  pain  upon  them  after  they  had 
attained  to  a  guod  wiU.  Since  thou  it  is  certain  that  their  puuish- 
ment  is  perpetual,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  possilde  that  their  niUs 
should  over  be  changed.* 

1  tow  alien  from  our  modern  habits  of  thought  this  style  of 
reasoning  is,  it  is  auperlluous  to  suggest.  A  sort  of  old-world 
air  hangs  about  it,  as  about  fossil  remains  of  an  extinct 
crration.  With  ns,  when  seeking  for  truth,  the  primary  concern 
is  about  the  validity  of  the  premises  from  which  our  search  sets 
nut ;  but  iu  the  Scholastic  method  the  premises  from  which  the 
results  are  triumphantly  detluced  are  little  better  than  arbitrary 
propoutions,  so  selected  and  manipulated  as  to  lead  to  those 
foregone  conclusions  which  the  authority  of  the  Church  has 
determined.  It  is  ibis  which  makes  such  a  treatise  as  the 
*Snmma  contra  fientiles,'  with  a\\  its  logical  coherence,  of  so 
little  real  help.  Could  mere  dialectics  deliver  questioning  souls 
from  their  doubts,  and  establish  tbem  in  divine  truth,  the  book 
iiiight  still  have  a  living  power ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing 
p«rp1e.xilta<;  of  our  age  take  their  rise  far  l}ehtnd  the  starting- 
points  of  the  Scholastic  trains  of  argument,  it  will  be  found,  we 
fear,  of  little  more  avail  against  modern  doubt,  than  the  stone 
hatchets  and  leathern  shields  of  our  forefathers  would  be  against 
the  ironclad  fortresses  and  rifled  artillery  of  the  present  time. 

Many  smaller  polemical  treatises  issued  from  St.  Thomas's 
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cell,  but  oqI^'  tLrec  are  of  sufHclent  impuriance  tr>  be  nnmed 
here.  Two  of  them  were  written  in  defence  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  against  the  hitter  attack  made  upon  them  by  Wiltiain  dr 
Saint-Amour,  the  Ix-st-known  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Sorhounc  at  Paris,  whose  book,  *Thc  Perils  of  the  Last  Times/ 
made  an  immense  stir,  and  endangered  the  very  existencr  of 
the  Orders.  The  crisis,  in  whicli  the  Friars,  both  Franciscan 
and  Dominican,  found  themselves,  was  the  more  alarming,  ia 
consiKiuencc  of  their  having  been  recently  compromised  in 
public  repute  by  their  connection  with  a  fanatical  publiratioa 
called  *The  Introduction  to  tlic  Eternal  Gospel,*  the  burden  of 
wliicli  was  the  sp<-cdy  passing  away  of  the  old  gospel  and  its 
ministers,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  dispcnsatioo,  an  em  of 
spiritual  pertcHitinn,  with  a  new  gospel  for  its  law,  and  tbt? 
Friars  for  its  illuminated  guides.  For  this  avatar  of  the  Spirit, 
or  regeneration  of  Cliristendom,  when  Pope  iintl  clergy  sboold 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  bare-footed  priesthood,  the- 
rapidly  approaching  year,  liJfiO,  was  named,  on  the  strength  of 
the  mysterious  apocalyptic  *  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,* 
which  were  measur<>d  from  the  Nativity.  The  o<lium  arising 
from  this  wild  vaticination  gave  force  to  Saint-.\mour's  chargrs, 
and  St.  Thomas  was  anxiously  put  forward  as  the  champion  iif 
the  incriminatnl  Orders.  Two  treatises  were  accordingly 
written  b}'  hini,  entitled  resj)eclively,  'Against  those  who 
attack  Religion  and  the  worship  of  Gml,*  and  *  Against  the 
pestilential  doctrine  of  thnsi*  who  dissuade  men  from  entering 
into  Religion ;'  and  these  books  were  esteemed  so  masterly  a 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Religious  or  monnslic  life,  that 
they  not  only  carried  the  Friars  triumphantly  through  the 
storm,  but  have  ever  since  been  regarde*!  bv  the  Regulars  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  sort  of  charier  of  Monastici^m,  The 
other  controversial  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  treats  of 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  is  known  as  the  *  Summa  contra  Grapcos.'  The 
four  topics  linndled  in  it,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the- 
arguments  lead,  may  be  gathered  fntm  the  following  passage:*^ 

*  Wben  they  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Sou,  they  diminiKh  that  dignity  of  tlm  Son  by  whieh.  together  with 
tho  Father,  He  is  the  Spiratioa  of  the  Holy  Spirit  When  they  deny 
th*t  there  is  one  head  of  the  Chiireb,  lliat  is  to  my  the  holy  Itomon 
See,  tfacy  nuinifcstly  diftHolve  iht>  unity  of  tbo  mystical  l>(>dy;  fur 
there  cannot  bo  cue  body  if  there  is  aot  one  head,  aur  uue  cuagrega* 
tiou  where  there  is  not  one  ruler.  .  .  .  Wheu  tbey  deny  that  tho 
aooi-aoicut  of  the  altnr  can  bo  consecratr<l  of  unleavenc'd  bread,  they 
manifestly  go  agaiust  Christ  Himself,  who  on  the  first  dny  of  nu- 
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Inrened  bread,  when  by  tho  law  of  the  Jews  nothing  leavened  was 
to  be  found  in  tboir  houses,  iDfititute<l  this  sacrament.  .  .  .  When 
thej  deny  pnrgRtory,  they  diminish  the  yirtuo  of  this  sacramont, 
beoaoso  it  is  tho  cuKtum  in  the  Church  to  offer  mass  for  the  liriug 
&nd  the  dead,  and  by  doing  a\v%y  with  purgatory  tho  efficacy  of  tho 
misi  as  regards  the  dead  is  destroyed.  For  neither  to  thoee  in  hell, 
from  whoDCo  is  no  redemption,  nor  to  those  la  glory,  who  have  no 
need  of  onr  BTifTrAgcf^  can  it  bo  of  any  advantago.  Therefore  I  vrill 
briefly  show  how  these  errors  are  confuted.' 

For  us  the  interest  of  this  treatise  chiefly  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  the  earliest  theological  work  in  which  a  claim  of 
personal  infallibility  for  the  Popes  of  Rome  is  seriously 
advanced ;  it  was  accordingly  brought  prominently  forward  lu 
the  discussions  over  the  do^rma  promulgated  by  Pius  IX.  in  the 
recent  Vatican  Council.  That  the  claim  should  have  been 
admitted  by  so  cautious  a  theologian  as  St,  Thomas,  in  the 
leetb  of  the  general  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church  up  lo  bis 
time,  must  seem  not  a  little  strange  till  we  know  the  real 
history  of  the  matter ;  and  what  that  was  may  be  brieOy  learnt 
from  *  Janus/  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  passage,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  thrown  by  it  on  Roman  methods  of 
procedure: — 

*  A  Latin  theologian,  probably  a  Dominican,  who  had  resided  among 
the  Greeks,  composed  a  catena  of  spurious  passages  of  Greek  Councils 
and  Fathers,  St.  Chryi^ostoui,  tho  two  Cyrils,  and  a  pretended  Mnximus, 
oantaining  a  dogmatic  basiB  for  these  navel  I'apal  claims.  In  1201  it 
ms  laid  before  Urban  TV.  .  .  .■  Urban,  evidently  deceived  himself, 
sent  the  document  to  Thomas  Aquiima,  who  inserted  the  whole  of 
what  conc«mod  tho  Primacy  into  his  work  against  the  Greeks, 
mthout  the  least  Buapicion  of  iLs  not  btnng  geuume.  ...  It  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  that  tho  great  Councils  and  most  influential  ItiKhottii 
and  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  iifth  centurie-s  had  recognised  in 
the  Pope  an  infallible  monarch,  who  rulud  tho  Church  with  abeoluto 
power.  ...  It  wan  then  on  tho  basis  of  fabricationR  invented  by  a 
OKink  of  his  on'n  Order,  and  on  the  forgeries  fouud  iu  Gratiau,  that 
St.  Thomas  built  up  his  pupal  system.' 

There  is  reason  fur  believing  that  St.  Thonms  afterwards 
became  aware  of  the  cheat  which  had  been  put  upon  him  ;  for, 
ai  Father  Gratry  remarks  in  his  pungent  letters,  where  also 
the  story  is  told,  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  inlallibility  not 
only  finds  no  place  in  the  saint's  final  and  complete  Summary 
of  the  Church's  faith,  but  the  language  used  there  about  the 
Pope  and  the  Kpiscnpal  Order  is  incompatible  with  it.  But 
for  all  that,  the  forgery  has  done  its  fatal  work. 

VVe  come  at  last  to  St.  Thomas's  great  synoptical  treatise,  the 
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*Summa  Theologica/ or  eacycloptedia^  as  il  may  be  called,  of 
Scholastic  tltvinit^'.  All  bis  utfacr  laLraurs  were  graduaUr 
leading  up  to  this,  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  Atkd 
the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame.  In  religious  literature  it 
is  unique.  Vast,  imposing,  and  exhaustive,  it  rose  before  the 
ejes  ul  liis  contemporaries  as  a  tem])le  of  divine  pliilosopbjf  in 
which  all  knowledge,  natural  and  supernatural,  found  its  place. 
According  to  one  of  the  Popes,  ever^-  article  in  it  wa* 
miraculous ;  *  as  many  articles,  so  many  miracles.'  Yet  its 
principal  excellence  lies  in  its  arrangement  and  comprehensive- 
ness. One  searches  it  in  vain  for  anything  original,  whether 
of  conception,  method,  or  doctrine.  It  is  but  a  systematic 
welding  together  and  filling  up  of  what  lies  scattered  in  the 
writers  previous  volumes.  Here  everything  is  bound  together 
in  an  organic  whole,  with  incomparable  lucidity  and  pn>- 
portion.  It  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  some 
colossal  forest-tree,  ramifying  on  every  side  from  the  majsire 
column  of  the  trunk,  through  a  maxe  of  huge  limbs  and  lesser 
branches,  to  the  slender  twigs  and  delicate  sprays  which  show 
like  fine  lacc  against  the  background  of  the  sky,  the  innumerable 
parts  being  all  vitally  compacted  together  in  a  single  Living 
organism.  The  style,  too,  is  exactly  of  the  kind  which  is 
suitable  to  such  a  compendium.  No  rhetorical  ornaments 
disturb  the  student's  imagiuatiun,  no  digressions  break  the 
even  Bow  of  the  reasoning,  no  obscurities  betray  an  uncertain 
grasp  or  wavering  step.  There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  no 
nir  of  triumph,  no  invective  or  abuse.  Clear  as  the  running 
brook,  cold  as  ice,  passionless  as  marble,  regular  as  mechanismt 
— such  is  the  calm,  measured  march  with  which  the  gigantic 
scheme  unfolds  itself,  from  the  profoundest  and  most  sacred 
mysteries,  down  to  the  pettiest  acts  of  human  condacl,  and 
the  veriest  trifles  that  ever  flitted  atross  a  human  brain. 

The  work  is  cast  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  to 
Entities,  Morals,  and  Sacramentals.  Under  the  first  are  treated 
the  argument  for  the  ei^istence  of  God,  now  distinguished  as 
the  etymological,  because  based  un  the  evidences  of  causation 
and  order  in  the  universe;  the  divine  nature  and  attributes; 
the  Trinity  ;  the  creation  of  angels,  the  physical  world  and 
mankind ;  the  Divine  Providence  and  govemmenL  Under 
the  second,  the  end  for  which  man  was  created  ;  the  nature 
and  causes  of  his  actions;  his  virtues  and  vices.  Under  the 
thirti,  the  Incarnation,  its  mode  and  consequences,  as  being 
the  S4iurce  of  all  sacraments,  itself  the  sacrament  hid  from 
eternity  in  God  ;  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Oiurrh,  with 
their    nature,    conditions,    and    effects ;    the   final    resurrection, 
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and  consummation  of  all  things.  Thus  the  scheme,  as  laid 
•lut  by  its  author,  ahhougli  not  quite  completed  when  death 
arrested  his  labours,  has  a  place  for  cvcr^lhing  that  man 
can  know:  heaven,  earth,  and  Iiell  are  grasped  within  its 
sweep ;  it  rolls  on  from  everlasting  to  everlasting-.  The  part 
which  most  closely  touches  the  earth,  and  has  a  practical  basis 
in  human  experience,  is  the  second  ;  the  latter  hall'  of  which, 
treating  uf  virtues  and  vices,  and  tcciinicall}'  known  ns  the 
'Secooda  Secundn*/  was  for  at  least  three  hundred  years  the 
ethical  code  of  Western  Christendom,  and  had  the  merit,  to 
borrow  Sir  James  Mackintosirs  phrase,  of  *  laying  the  grounds 
of  dntv  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  well-being  o(  society.* 
Ont  of  the  vnst  mass  of  questions  discussed  in  this  encyclop,Tdic 
treatise  we  gather  a  few,  almost  at  hazard,  convinced  that  they 
will  do  more  than  many  pages  of  general  description  could 
accomplish,  to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  a  definite  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  theology  is  treated  in  it.  Those  which 
we  extract  arc  scattered  here  and  there  along  its  thousands  of 
papa:— 

•  Whether  a  created  intellect  ncciJe  any  created  light  to  behold  the 
essonoe  of  the  QoiUtcad.  Whether  it  is  poasiblo  for  God  to  do  what 
Ho  does  not  do,  or  to  leave  undone  what  lie  does.  AN'hoUier  an  angel 
can  be  in  s^voral  places  at  once ;  or  many  angels  at  once  in  the  somo 
place      >Vhcthor  annuls  can  speak  ta  each  other.     AVhother  they 

rLk  to  God.  ^Vhr>ther  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence  could  discern 
Qfiaenco  of  angels.  AVhether  local  distaiicc  has  any  effect  ou  the 
8pM<^  of  an  ongol.  AMicthcr  men  can  teach  angols.  Whether  gritif 
is  mitigated  by  weeping ;  by  the  sympathy  of  friends ;  by  contem- 
platiou  of  tho  truth ;  by  Kleop  and  baths.  W^hothcr  the  justification 
of  a  sinner  is  the  greatest  work  of  God.  Whether  a  dificmliodied 
human  soul  can  move  bcdii^s  from  i>lace  to  place.  'Whether  the  body 
of  Christ,  08  it  cxhtts  in  the  sacrament  of  Uio  Eucharist,  can  be  scon 
by  any  eytt,  at  leaet  by  any  glorified  eye.  Whether,  if  the  Eacromcut 
had  be<]n  res(-rved,  or  conseci'ated,  while  Christ  was  dead.  Ho  would 
luftve  died  in  it* 

Our  space  being  almost  exhausted!,  the  little  tliat  remains 
roust  be  devoted  to  a  brief  enquiry,  whether  any  real  success  is 
likely  to  attend  the  present  appeal  of  the  Vatican  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  St.  Thomas.  The  object  of  tliat  appeal  has  already 
appeare<l  in  onr  quotations  from  the  recent  Encyclical ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  add  Cardinal  Manning's  official  explanation, 
j»refix€?d  to  the  English  version  for  the  instruction  of  the 
I'aithful  :~- 

'The  scholastic  philosophy,'  ho  writoe,  Ms  the  intellecttud  system 
of  the  natural  reason,  handed  down  by  tradition  as  on  iuheritanou  of 
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objftctiTO  tmth,  certain  by  its  proper  evidence.  .  .  .  The  light 
nature  is  infallible,  ami  tlic  liglil  of  faith  is  infallible;  for  the  light 
of  DUtarc  und  the  light  of  fftith  w>mf!  frnm  ono  and  the  samo  Fonntaiii, 
tho  Father  of  lights.  Sach  is  the  twofold  tradition  of  trntb,  natiiml 
and  snpematural,  wUich  the  Church  guards  uid  teaches  in  its  philo- 
sophy nnd  theology.  And  hem  \rc  may  me  at  once  tho  motive  ef  the 
Knejclical.  Aa  in  the  sixtecuth  centnry  Ltither  throw  off  tho 
objective  certainty  of  faith,  aa  guarded  and  taoght  by  tho  divino 
anthority  of  the  Chnroh,  resolving  all  certainty  of  faith  into  tho 
subjective  judgment  of  Iho  individual  mind,  fio  in  tho  sevonteeulfa 
century  Descartof;,  invorting  the  order  of  philosophical  traditiou,  nod* 
tho  Bubjctitivo  coDsciouancBfl  tho  starting-point  of  oortainty.  And  as 
the  legitimate  heir  of  Lntlier  is  the  rationalism  of  Gennany,  so  Uio 
legitimato  heir  of  Descartes  is  the  scopticisni  of  thu  uiuctociilTi 
oentnry.  .  .  .  Oat  of  tho  unity  of  the  Church,  tho  ivhole  vorld  of 
phiUisopbcrs  have  been  departing  further  and  further  from  tbo 
ohjcctivo  tmditioDS  of  philosophical  trnth.  ...  Ah  it  was  tho  offiea 
of  the  Chnrch  in  the  first  ccntiiriep  to  rectify  the  aberrations  of  tlio 
human  intellect,  and  to  bring  men  through  tlie  lights  of  nature  to  tho 
obodioneo  of  faith,  so  now  iu  the«e  last  conturic«,  and  cspeoially  in 
this  Gnotttic  age  of  inflated  ttcienco,  it  i»  tho  supremo  offioo  of  tlie 
Heail  of  the  Church  to  call  back  the  vroiiderlug  iutelligeuce  of  mcu  to 
tho  divine  tradition  of  philosopliy ;  which  has  Ood  for  its  Anthor  in 
tho  order  of  nature,  as  tltoology  baa  God  for  its  Author  in  the  order 
of  supernatural  truth.  ...  To  this  philosophy  therefore,  guard&il 
and  taught  by  the  Church  alone,  Llo  XIII.  calls  upon  all  men  to 
return.' 

No  one  can  complain  of  ambiguity  in  this  explanation. 
Men  have  erred  in  tlieir  beliefs.  an<l  arc  wrecking  the  order  of 
society,  because  they  have  followed  the  guidance  of  their  indi- 
vidual reason,  instead  of  .tccrpling  'the  divine  tradition  of 
philosophy/  of  which  the  Church  is  the  guardian  and  teacher  ; 
let  them  henceforth  submit  their  reason  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  accept  the  philosophy  which  she  propounds  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  result  will  ho  a  perfect 
accord  of  reason  and  faith  in  the  unity  of  jufailible  cnith. 
Well,  the  remedy  prescribed  for  «>ur  distractions  is  charuiingly 
simple ;  but  if  at  the  first  proposal  of  it  our  hopes  are  excited, 
we  fear  that  thcy  will  prove  very  short-lived,  because  as  soon  a» 
we  nttenipl  to  apply  it  we  find  ourselves  once  more  imprlsonetl 
within  the  old  barren  circle,  in  which  the  reasoning  always 
brings  us  back  to  the  verv  jioint  from  which  it  set  out. 

When  formerly  the  Church  of  Rome  claimed  supreme  dominion 
over  faith,  and  was  asked  for  her  credentials,  she  jwiated  to 
certain  texts  of  Scripture  as  the  assurance  of  her  perpetual  gift 
of  infallibility.  But  to  the  inevilnble  question  which  then 
arose,  respecting  the  authority  and  jneaning  of  those  texts,  ihc 
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jvply  was  far  from  gatUfacUtrj.  The  question  coulel  not  SAfeJy 
be  left  for  humnn  reason  tn  discuss  and  fletenninp,  for  the  result 
might  in  that  case  lie  adverse  to  the  Church's  pretensions  ;  her 
supremacv  was  in  dan^r,  unless  she  constituted  herself  the  judge 
iu  her  own  cause.  Her  answer  accordlnglv  was,  that  the 
aothoritv  and  meaning  of  Scripture  must  be  accepted  on  her 
anthorlty,  because  she  was  its  infallible  witness  and  expositor. 
And  so  the  arjo^ment  went  r'lund  in  a  fruitless  circle,  from 
which  there  was  no  escape  : — The  Church  is  infallible,  because 
Scripture  affirms  it;  anil  Scripture  is  to  be  believed  ond  inter- 
preted in  that  sense,  because  the  Church,  which  guarantees  its 
authnritr  and  meaning,  is  infallible. 

Now  it  is  true  that  at  first  sight  l.eo  XIII.  seems  to  abandon 
this  vicious  circle,  anil  to  mukc  a  fair  appeal  to  reason  instead 
of  nuthoritv.  Let  us  bring  the  Church's  doctrines,  he  appears 
to  say,  before  the  tribunal  of  tlie  common  intellectual  faculty  ; 
sec  bow  the  light  of  nature  points  towards  them  :  how  reason 
Jays  the  foundation  for  tlicni ;  how  philosophy  harmonizes 
ibem  with  the  science  of  Dciug,  aud  presents  tliein  to  the  mind 
BS  part  of  a  consistent  and  self-evidencing  body  of  truth. 
Xothing  at  first  can  make  a  fairer  show.  But  it  presontiv  turns 
om  that  this  appeal  to  rens<in  is  illusive.  Those  who  refuse 
submission  to  the  Church  of  Home  ap|>eal  to  nrason  just  as  much 
as  Leo  XIII.  does;  it  is  our  reason  against  yours,  they  urge, 
and  who  is  to  decide  between  us?  Anrl,  thus  questioned,  the 
Pope  frankly  answers  that  it  is  for  the  Church  alone  to  decide. 
The  reason  to  which  he  makes  his  appeal  is  not  the  gencml 
reason  of  mankind,  labouring  in  freedom  and  independence  to 
discover  the  prictdess  treasure  of  truth  ;  but  reason  enslaved 
and  fettered  by  the  Church,  and  compelled,  like  another  capti^'e 
Samson,  to  grind  out  arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrines  to 
ivhicb  the  Church  is  already  committed.  There  is  an  amusing 
livetc  in  Poj)c  Leo's  admissions  to  this  effect.     While  invoking 

ison  and  reviving  philosophy  for  the  establishment  of  truth, 
Be  de<'larrs  it  to  be  his  duty  '  to  watch  with  the  greatest  care 
that  all  human  learning  shall  be  imparted  according  to  tlte  rule 
of  the  Catholic  faith.'  He  exhorts  the  prelates  '  so  to  organize 
the  course  of  philosophical  stu<lies  as  to  ensure  their  perfect 
correspondence  with  the  gift  of  faith.  Philosophy,'  he  w.irnB 
them,  *  must,  above  everything,  take  care  never  to  wander  from 
the  path  trodden  by  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  l-'athers,  and 
approved  in  the  Vatican  Synod  by  the  solemn  sufTrage  of 
authority.  ,  .  ,  The  human  reason  must  not  measure  super- 
natural truths  by  its  own  strength,  or  interpret  them  at  its  own 
will.*     In  a  word,  reason  is  tu  be  a  scn'ant,  not  an  umpire,  and 
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the  conclusions  at  wlilrh  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  arrive  are  all 
settled  bcfurehand  by  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  her  prero- 
gative of  infallibility. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  tribunal  to  which 
the  Vatican  now  afTccts  to  appeal,  under  the  name  of  the  voice 
of  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  or  philosophy,  is  a  rncrc 
creature  of  its  own,  set  up  to  give  jodgment  in  its  favour.  The 
tribunal  is  infallible,  the  Cardinal  assures  us;  the  philosophy  is 
a  *  divine  tradition  ;*  *  the  truths  of  tlie  natural  order  are  certain 
by  the  light  of  nature.'  But  where  are  we  to  find  thi»  philo- 
sophy, thr'se  truths,  so  set  forth  as  to  furnish  an  unerring  lest  of 
doctrine?  Certainly  not  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  for  Leo  XIII. 
is  careful  to  tell  us  that 'among  the  ancient  philosophers,  living 
without  the  faith,  they  who  were  reclconed  the  wisest  erred  most 
harrafully  in  many  things.*  And  as  certainly  not  in  modem 
philosophy,  for  it  is  from  the  pestilential  errors  of  modem 
philosophers  that  he  is  trying  to  rescue  Christendom.  Where 
then?  Why,  in  the  philosophy  which  the  Church  herself  has 
fabricated,  for  the  express  purjM><te  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  her 
doctrines  and  claims  I  It  is  to  this  philosophy,  *  guarded  and 
taught  by  the  Church  alone,' — as  Cardinal  Manning  informs 
us  with  a  suicidal  frankness — that  the  appeal  of  the  Vatican  is 
made. 

The  moral  is  not  far  to  seek.  Tliere  is  no  royal  road,  wbcther 
by  philosophy  or  by  authority,  to  certainty  of  belief.  The 
logic  of  the  Schools  is  of  no  more  avail  than  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  pilot  the  soul  across  the 
ocean  of  doubt  to  the  haven  where  assurance  dwells  undlaurbed« 
and  truth  shines  by  its  own  light.  But  there  is  no  gnmnd  for 
ilespair.  Not  one  only,  hut  millions  have  been  able  to  say, 
'  I  know  Whom  1  have  tjclieved.'  For  it  is  by  processes  that 
are  spiritual  rather  than  intellectual,  that  faith  springs  up  in 
humble,  earnest  hearts.  After  other  methoils  have  failed,  there 
remains  the  divine  method  :  *  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
ahall  know  of  the  doctrine.' 
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2.  Ramhles  among  the  Hills  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ami  thr 
South  £>oicns.     Hy  Louis  J.  Jennings.     London,  1880. 

3.  LitvenffTO.     By  George  Borrow,  author  of  *The  Bible   ia 
Spun.*     London,  1851. 

4.  77iff  Romany  Rye.     By  George  Borrow.     London,  1857, 

5.  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,     By  VVilUam  Howitt.     London, 
1&56. 

MAW  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  indefatigablj  on  tlie 
Continent  must  be  inclined  to  regret,  with  advancing 
years,  that  they  have  seen  so  little  of  their  own  country.  Wo 
are  persuaded  that  many  of  the  bard-working  men,  who  s,ec\i.  to 
relieve  the  prolonged  brain-strain  by  (change  of  life  and  scene, 
are  mistaken  in  hurrying  abroad  for  their  annual  holiday. 
Nat  that  we  question  for  a  moment  cither  the  pleasures  or  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel.  The  wise  Bacon  never  said  a 
truer  thing  tlian  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  in  the  vounger 
sort  'an  essential  part  of  education.'  But  it  is  a  taste  that 
grows  on  us,  till  as  matter  of  habit  it  is  ant  to  monopolize 
the  whole  of  the  leisure,  and  we  may  be  reminded,  when  it  is 
too  lale  to  retrieve  the  mistake,  that  we  have  been  neglecting 
the  wealth  of  enjoyment  that  lies  at  our  very  doors.  Then 
there  are  inveterate  wanderers  who  profess  themselves  alive 
to  the  varied  attractions  of  their  native  islands,  but  who 
defer  the  exploration  of  them  on  principle.  Tbey  will  do 
their  more  distant  travels  in  the  freshness  of  their  powers, 
aud  make  leisurely  expeditions  about  England  when  their 
strength  begins  to  fail  them.  They  are  wrong,  we  believe,  in 
many  ways.  Old  habits  are  not  easily  changed  ;  nor  are  the 
familiar  grooves  of  travel  to  be  lightly  deviated  from.  More- 
over, and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  England  is  emphati- 
c:nlly  a  country  for  the  active  jHidestrian.  The  railways,  laid 
along  levels  and  through  cuttings,  are  of  course  convenient  for 
rapid  transit,  but  Uttlc  more ;  and  even  the  carriage-roads 
are  comparatively  commonplace.  The  fascinations  of  England 
are  in  its  shad}*  lanes:  in  the  heaths  and  commons  and  unen- 
closed wastes;  in  the  straggling  copses  and  hanging  covers  and 
UQtrinimed  hedgerows;  in  the  lonely  cross-roads,  where  de* 
Ittsive  finger-posts,  far  gone  in  decay,  may  confound  confusion  ; 
in  the  field-paths  where  you  scr.imb]e  over  dilapidated  stiles  and 
force  yourself  through  half  orer-grown  gaps,  steering  perhaps  for 
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a  doubtful  destinntion  by  the  occasional  ^^Hinpsc  f)f  some  di&lnnt 
churcb-towpr.  Until  we  actually  commit  oursclvca  to  the  guidauce 
of  our  instincts,  nided  by  cliiuncc  qui-sttonings  of  rustics  more 
or  less  intelligent ;  until  we  plunge  into  the  unexnlore<],  losing 
ourselves  in  the  ni;tzcs  of  those  Inncs  and  ihoj^'  field-paths;  it  is 
impossible  to  rcalixe  the  broken  character  of  the  scenery  in  the 
more  picturesque  districts  of  even  *  the  home  (Munties.*  Looking 
out  over  the  slightly-rolling  landscape  from  some  commanding 
height,  it  may  seem  to  be  very  much  on  a  dead  level.  In  reality, 
as  the  tired  pedestrian  may  lenrn  long  before  evening,  it  is  a 
blending  uf  swelling  lull  and  dale,  where  we  arc  per|>etually 
dropping  up>n  farra-steadings  in  unsusj>ected  hollows  ;  emerging, 
after  a  sliarp  climb  through  hidden  wiH)ds,  on  some  breezy  bit  of 
heath  or  common  ;  or  stumbling,  when  we  least  expect  it,  on  « 
sequciitercd  village  where  the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  the  sensation 
of  a  %veek.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  more  remote  districts 
that  are  stern  or  almost  savage  in  their  aspects — the  bleak  bills 
of  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire — the  brown  dales  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lanoashiie— the  moorlands  and  green  jiastorul  valleys  of 
the  Border — the  rugged  boulder- strewn  moors  of  Devon — or  the 
rocky  coast  scenery  of  \ortliumberland  and  Cornwall. 

But  in  whatever  direction  the  English  tourist  may  bend  his 
steps,  he  ought  to  be  fairly  indcjK'ndent,  not  only  of  convey- 
ances but  uf  accommodation,  and  of  the  weather  as  well,  ile 
may  generally  make  sure  of  clean  night-qnartcrs,  and  in  the 
more  primitive  neighbourhoods,  should  he  be  benighted  tar 
from  an  inn,  he  may  count  on  the  hospitality  of  some  farm* 
bouse  or  cottage.  But  if  he  be  inclined  to  dysjtcpsia  or  fas- 
tidious about  his  eating,  hts  pleasure  trip  may  possibly  become 
a  pilgrimage  of  penance,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
quences to  his  doctors  than  to  himself.  \Vc  di>  not  speak  of 
hotels  in  the  hat^kneyed  tourist  countries,  where  perhaps  the 
greatest  inconvenience  is  the  inevitable  scramble.  But,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  critical  customers,  the  life  in  little-frequented 
inns  is  a  lottery  where  the  prixes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Nothing  in  its  way  can  be  better  than  a  simple  English  table 
satisfactorily  scn'ctl.  But  too  often  the  stranger  finds  tlip  Isrder 
bare,  and  takes  the  listless  landlord  unawares.  His  arrival  is 
the  signal  for  a  descent  on  the  jwultry-yard,  or  a  rush  down  the 
village  street  to  the  butcher,  who  may  chance  to  have  killed  a 
sheep  that  morning.  Or  at  best  the  bill  of  fare  is  likely  to  l>e 
limited  lo  a  choice  between  the  tough  chops  and  tougher  steak  ; 
and  the  visitor  may  deem  himself  turtunale  if  he  can  fall  back 
on  homely  *^s  ^^od  bacon.  Experiences  of  the  kind  ore 
serious  to  the  valetudinarian ;  but  they  arc  nothing  more  than 
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some  of  the  excitements  of  a  chequered  d^y  to  a  healthy  man  in 
good  walking  condition. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  changes  of  our  variable  climate.     TLc 
walker  iiiwH  be  cunleni  to  take  the  weather  as  it  comes;  and   it 
is  seldom  that  the  steady  downpour  is  so  relentless  as  to  baflle 
his  plans,  or  keep  him  a  close  prisoner  for  more  than  half  a  day 
at  the  utmost     With  a  waterproof  or  Scotch  plaid  slun^  to  his 
shoulders,   he  is   iiidiScrent   to  flying  showers;    and    although 
sfartveltin^  east  winds  are  trying  to  the  temper,  he  manages  to 
take  the  ri)Ugh  edge  off  even  those,  by  quickening  his  jhicc  and 
keeping  the  blood  in  circulation.     Perhaps  the  most  unpleasant 
effect  of  protracted  rains  on  a  pedestrian  ramble  is  the  state  in 
which  they  leave  the  country.     Shady  lanes  have  been  Hooded 
from  the  overflow  of  the  land-springs  in  their  banks ;   tlie  paths 
that  cross  heavy  soil  have  been  turned  into  quagmires   U'hcrc 
progress    is   most  difficult ;    here   anil   there    in   the    low-lyjng 
meadows  they  have  been  swamped  beyond  recognition  ;   while 
streams  have  risen  over  their   banks,  leaving  the   fool-bridgcs 
inaccessible.      The    clay's    work    is    lengthened    indeGnitely. 
VV'bal  should  be  a  pleasure  becomes  pain  when  the  boots  are 
clogged  with  mud  or  clay  ;   and  the  pedestrian  may  be  driven 
to  betake  himself  to  the  high-roads,  or  even  to  resign  himself  to 
confinement  in  a  carriage.      It  is  annoying,  and  he  relieves  his 
feelings  by  grumblings ;   and  yet  in  bis  calmer  moments  he 
would  hardly  have  the  weather  very  diflerent.    For  it  is  to  those 
lowering  clouds  ami  that  somewhat  excessive  muisture  we  owe  the 
green  of  the  smiling  Inndscnpes  ;  the  rich  masses  of  foliage  in  the 
feathering  woods ;   the  wild  undergrowth  in  the  well-iimbt*red 
parks,  where  the  deer  are  almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  beds  of 
bracken ;   the  luxuriance  of  tlie  climbers  and  creepers  that  make 
tangleil  thickets  of  the  hedgerows ;  and  the  bloom  of  the  wild- 
flowers  that  enamel  the  roadsides  and  the  copses  in  the  spring 
and  the  early  summer. 

Next  to  the  freshness  of  the  colouring  that  delights  and 
rests  the  eye,  the  genuine  charm  of  lowland  English  scenery 
is  in  its  homelike  character.  In  the  most  sublime  scenes  of 
the  Continent  there  is  generally  either  a  certain  monotony  of 
beauty,  or  a  severity  of  grandeur  repelling  familiarity.  Even 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  long  summer  day  there  is  a 
se  of  chill  desolation  and  lurking  death  arat>ng  the  peaks 
id  glaciers  of  the  higher  Alps.  LorJ  Beaconsfield  gave  anotlier 
proof  of  his  fine  instinct  when  he  wrote,  a  few  months  before 

Lbts  death,  *  Lakes  and  mountains,  however  glorious  for  a  lime, 
in  time  weary  ;  sylvan  scenery  never  palls.*     In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Alps,  which  have  attractions  of  their  own,  the 
parts 


parts  of  the  Continent,  to  which  the  Knglisb  *  foot  wantlcrrr 
returns  by  pretli lection,  are  those  where  he  is  most  constantly 
reminded  of  our  more  picturesque  English  scenery ;  the  Tyro], 
for  example,  or  the  more  gh>rious  Salzkammergut ;  the  Black 
Forest  or  the  Hars ;  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges  and  Haartlt; 
or  the  woodtanil  departments  of  Western  France.  There  will 
sometimes  be  a  depressing  preponderance  of  the  dark  fir-trees, 
though  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  cSccts  in  the  open  glades, 
where  the  slanting  sonbeams  are  gilding  the  slender  rolumus, 
ami  streaking  with  lung  black  shadows  the  beds  of  bilberries 
underneath.  But  there  arc  great  becch-forcsts  as  well,  and 
orchards  in  a  (lush  of  bloom  or  bending  under  the  burden  of 
their  fruits;  there  are  swift  streams  with  mossy  banks  in  green 
meadows,  and  masses  of  English-like  fem$>  and  the  general 
exuberance  of  growth  that  tells  of  abundant  moisture.  The 
landscapes  are  dotted  over  with  scattered  hamlets  and  mills, 
and  farmhouses  with  their  hanging  eaves  and  open-air  galleries, 
standing  among  great  bams  and  outbuildings.  It  is  those 
farmhouses,  with  their  signs  of  rustic  wealth  and  rough-and- 
ready  farming — the  pigeons  cooing  on  the  roofs — the  poultry 
scraping  round  the  bams — the  bees  humming  over  the  garden 
flowers — the  cows  coming  home  from  the  meadons  for  the 
milking — that  remind  us  of  'Merry  England*  as  it  used  lo 
be  before  these  latter  days  of  agricultural  distress,  and  th» 
development  of  high-pressure  competition  with  America, 

Vet  even  there,  in  spite  of  the  FreumUiclJicit^  we  have  some- 
what too  much  of  the  sameness  we  have  complained  of  elsewhere. 
We  have  pretty  scenery  and  pictures(|ue  farming,  but  that  is  all. 
Everywhere  is  the  same  sharp  division  between  the  country  and 
the  city.  Wealth  and  lettered  case,  the  enjovmenls  of  intellec- 
tual society  and  the  refinements  of  educated  luxury,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  towns.  Men  only  take  their  families  to  the 
country  for  flying  visits  in  the  fine  season  ;  and  then  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  busy  and  fashionable  worlds  crowd  themselves 
into  the  Baths  and  the  watering-places.  The  scbloss  or  chateau 
is  seldom  attractive  to  the  English  taste;  there  is  nothing  between 
the  schloss  and  the  suburban  villa  ;  and  the  parish  priest  is 
sprung  from  the  people  he  lives  among.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  rural  England,  that  we  have  never  had  these 
arbitrary  lines  of  delimitation.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  from  time  immemorial,  class  has  shaded  away  into  class, 
covering  the  country  with  their  residences.  Pursuits  have  been 
cx>nfnunded  in  common  rural  tastes,  and  one  man  makes  his 
pleasure  of  what  is  the  business  of  another.  The  peer  may  be  a 
working  farmer,  looking  after  his  flocks  and  fields  a$  keenly  as 
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any  of  his  tenants.  So  may  be  llie  rector,  if  he  Lave  a  com- 
fortabic  glcbo,  or  the  merchant  retired  from  the  firm,  or  the 
colonist  come  home  with  a  competency.  Families  have  been 
settjetl  for  renturics  under  the  ancestral  roof;  and  the  new  men, 
thoagh  sometimes  with  vulfjar  ostentation,  do  their  best  to  fall 
into  the  fa:iliioiis  of  the  others.  Money  or  money's  worth  has 
been  scattered  broadcast  by  the  worthy  old  folks  who  went  their 
ways  in  peace  before  these  modern  days  of  reformation.  It  has 
been  sunk  in  the  soil  ;  it  has  lieen  left  to  lie  fallow,  as  political 
economists  say,  in  commons,  and  wastes,  and  straggling  hedge- 
rows ;  it  has  been  lavished  in  the  parks  of  princely  domains,  or 
it  has  been  spent  on  the  grounds  of  quiet  parsonages  and  unpre- 
tending ornamental  cottages.  The  rural  .irchitecture  of  eight 
hundred  years  ago  still  perpetuates  its  varieties  among  as. 
There  are  stately  castellated  piles,  like  Rabv  or  Luniley,  that 
have  been  little  changed  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
irregular  half* fortified  Grange  of  the  Saxon  franklin,  as  Scott 
described  it  in  his  Kotherwoo<l  and  Galdringham,  still  has 
its  amnterpart  in  the  picturesque  and  rambling  mansion  of 
many  an  hospitable  country  s(|uire.  There  arc  farmhouses 
which  bear  in  antiquated  figures  the  dates  of  the  Stewarts  or 
the  later  Tudors,  and  whirh  may  have  been  modelled  after 
older  buildings  that  had  seen  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Nay, 
there  arc  still  such  cottage  huts  among  the  charcoal-burners  of 
the  New  Forest,  as  might  have  stood  there  before  the  Conqueror 
cleared  the  district  for  bis  deer. 

For  in  England,  rich  in  natural  beauties  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only 
the  artist  or  the  amateur  of  Nature,  who  finds  on  a  walking 
taar  that  he  is  wandering  in  a  Paradise,  To  make  the  most  of 
one  of  those  expeditions,  a  man  should  have  some  versatility  of 
tastes.  There  is  so  much  to  interest  the  archa'oiogist  and  anti- 
quary, that  England  may  make  an  archaeologist  and  antiquary 
of  a  poe»  and  romancer,  as  happene*!  with  Walter  Scott.  As 
ibr  onr  country  churches, — when  spared  from  the  visitation,  o( 
which  Pugin  used  to  say,  '  the  enemy  has  been  here," — they  bear 
the  living  impress  of  s|K)ntaneous  work,  and  show  what  manner 
of  men  they  were  who  built  them.  There  is  no  servility  ot 
imitation  in  the  designs :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  endless 
display  of  individuality,  with  perceptions  of  beauty  and  a  pre- 
science of  effect,  which  excite  surprise  as  much  as  admiration. 
Heaven-born  architects  must  have  been  more  common  then 
than  now ;  nor  can  there  have  been  any  lack  of  cunning  work- 
men in  stone  to  carrv  out  the  graceful  fancies  of  the  master- 
builders.  There  was  a  sad  wrecking  of  the  monasteries  at 
the  Reformation,  whcu  the  nests  were  pulled  down  that  the 
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rooks  might  be  scatterc<l.  Nevertheless,  from  Brlnkbum  oo 
the  border  to  Battle  or  DeauUcu  on  the  Channel,  we  may  realiEe 
the  splondours  of  the  ecclesiaiticral  architccrture  uf  the  middle 
a^es.  Cathedrals  and  cathedral  closes  belong  rather  to  the 
towns  than  to  the  country  ;  thoiig;h  St,  Cuthbert's  Minster,  wtih 
the  neighbouring'  Castle,  overhanging;  the  VVcar,  which  swetrps 
round  the  base  of  the  precipices  clothed  with  woods,  forms  nt 
onoe  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  of  rural  scenes,  and 
a  scene  essentially  English. 

If  we  miss  the  oltArpieces  of  the  great  continental  churches 
from  OUT  own  cathedrals,  on  the  other  hand  the  connoisseur 
comes  on  art-treasures  everywhere  among  the  gentlemen's  seats 
in  each  Knglish  county.  Merelv  conftuing  our  visits  to  the 
*■  show  places,'  an  English  tour  may  be  an  art-education  ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  drawback  to  making  the 
most  of  opportunities  in  the  dii!iculty  of  finding  time  for 
leisurely  examination.  In  their  jMiintings  and  panellings, 
armour  and  tapestries  and  quaint  old  furniture,  wc  may  re* 
member  that  our  country-houses  owe  many  of  their  attractions 
to  our  long  immunity  from  war.  Even  in  the  fierce  struggles 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  combatants  showed  much 
regard  for  property  and  did  comparatively  Uttlc  wanton  mi^ 
chief.  Time  and  fire  have  b**en  the  worst  enemies  of  venerable 
mansions,  of  sculptured  monuments,  of  stained  glass  and  frt.-tti'd 
ceilings.  And  although  Time  has  cauM^l  a  certain  amount  of 
injury,  he  has  done  inhnitrly  more  in  the  way  of  embellish- 
ment. As  for  the  scars  of  our  Wtirs,  they  have  been  effaced  long' 
ago,  and  all  they  have  left  behind  are  memories  and  associa- 
tions. The  least  imaginative  of  men  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
excited  when  he  is  standing  upon  Flodden  ridge  or  looking 
across  Bosworth  Field,  or  straying  among  the  scenes  of  those 
Border  ballads  that  ring  in  the  ears  like  the  echoes  of  a 
trumpet  blast. 

For  we  remember  that  it  is  English  scenery,  with  its  historical 
associations,  which  has  inspired  our  poets,  artists,  and  novelists. 
There  are  spots  everywhere  that  evoke  the  shade  of  .Shukspeare, 
from  the  cliff  at  Dover  to  the  blaste<I  heath  of  Forres;  and  he 
has  written  a  travelling  history  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudor*, 
as  faithful  in  its  main  facts  and  features  as  it  is  full  of  dramatic 
fire.  Who  can  look  on  the  windings  of  the  Severn  without 
thinking  of  Milton's  *  Comus*;  and  what  prettier  pictures  can  we 
hare  of  cottage  life  and  country  superstitions  than  those  he  gives 
with  such  exquisite  grace  and  delicacy  in  'L'Allegro'?  The 
spirit  of  old  Cnaucer  guides  us,  of  course,  along  the  yew-doltctl 
pilgrimage  roads  of  Kent,  and  on  our  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
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Becket.  In  oar  own  times,  the  *  wizard  of  the  N'orth '  has 
not  failot!  to  throw  his  chnrm  over  Englanil  also,  both  as  a 
poet  (witness  *  Rokebj '},  and  still  more  as  a  novelist.  \Vc 
recogoizc  the  nure  power  of  his  genius  in  tlic  grasp  it  laid  on 
the  salient  features  of  local  landscapes  and  historical  scenes 
ia  tbft  course  of  some  flying  visit.  The  most  laborious  of  their 
county  historians  never  gave  a  better  idea  of  the  especial 
bcaaties  of  lierkshire  and  Warwickshire  tban  wc  gather  inci- 
dentally from  the  pages  of  *  Kenilworth.'  And  Scott  cuuld 
repruduee  with  tbc  instinctive  perceptions  of  a  Chaucer  or  a 
Sbakspcare  the  representative  types  of  former  generations,  so 
that  the  Giles  Gosling  of  the  Bear  at  Cumnor,  and  *  the  cutting- 
mercer'  of  Abingdon,  seem  as  real  as  Ilnrry  Baillic  of  the 
Tabard  and  mine  bust  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor,  or  Justice 
Shallow  at  Charlecote  Park.  It  would  detain  us  too  long 
to  speak  of  other  novelists  and  poets ;  and  of  artists  we  can 
have  little  to  say — for  the  simple  reason  that,  although  \K 
is  the  beauties  of  the  country  that  have  inspired  the  master- 
pieces of  our  landscape  schools,  yet  the  most  brilliant  copy 
can  never  reflect  any  charm  of  its  borrowed  beauties  on 
the  original.  In  that  respect  the  play  of  imaginative  genius 
may  actually  lessen  our  enjoyment  in  tbc  work  ;  since  even 
a  GainsboroDgh,  or  a  Turner  at  his  best,  cannot  gild  refined 
gold  or  paint  the  Illy.  Rather  do  the  most  delightful  of  tmr 
landscapes  serve  very  imperfectly  the  purpose  of  photographs, 
recalling  in  faint  translations  of  their  subjects  reculleetions  that 
had  partially  faded  from  the  mind.  When  we  see  Romney's 
gipsies  seated  round  their  camp-fire  on  the  common,  Gains- 
boroughs  waggon  being  driven  down  the  shady  laue,  or  Lin- 
DcU's  sheep  and  wheatsheaves  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  we  flatter 
the  painters  by  our  eager  impulse  to  leave  the  eshlbition-room 
for  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  be  off  and  away  among 
the  scenes  they  depict. 

There  have  been  writers  enough  on  the  country  scenery  of 
England,  though  perhaps  scarcely  go  many  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Men  who  are  modestly  conscious  of  some  lack  of 
originality  naturally  shrink  from  describing  what  should  be 
familiar  to  everybody.  There  have  been  eminent  foreigners  who 
have  recorded  their  impressions  of  us,  from  Washington  Irving 
down  to  M.  Alphonse  Ksquiros  and  \1.  Taine.  But,  though 
a  foreigner's  ideas  may  be  novel  and  striking,  they  want  the 
knowledge,  with  the  sympathetic  aflection  and  pride,  of  the 
Dative-boTO  Englishman.  And  if  we  are  to  seek  among  native 
Englishmen  for  piquant  and  entertaining  guides,  we  are  sure 
that  we  cannot  jiossihly  do  l>ctter  than  pitch  on  George  Borrow 
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and  William  HowiU.  Mr.  Borrow  happily  is  living  still  ; 
while  Howitt  dietl  only  the  other  day,  deeply  regretted  by 
innumerable  rt^aflers,  who  had  come  to  regard  him  almost  as 
a  personal  friend.  Happily  the  ninntle  of  Hotv'itt  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  whose  lively  little  volumes 
are  the  b«>st  companions  we  can  have  among  the  hills  of  the 
Peak,  and  the  downs  and  lanes  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
With  regard  to  Borrow,  we  have  already  described  at  length, 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  his  roving  life  in 
England.*  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present, 
tlian  that  his  '  Lavcngro '  and  '  Komany  Hyc  '  contain  passages 
which,  in  their  way,  are  not  8urj>.-iss<il  by  anything  in  Knglixh 
lilcrature. 

With  no  pretensions  to  the  learning  of  Borrow,  '  Howitt 
is  the  best'inrormed  of  companions.  He  can  read  off  the 
story  of  a  long-<Icscended  family  from  the  escutcheons  on  their 
ancestral  roof-trtw ;  and  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  in  intricate 
nrch!Pi>logical  questions.  Nor  is  he  ever  dull,  although  his 
subjects  may  scvm  dry.  He  had  graceful  tastes,  versatile  |X>wers 
of  appreciation ;  while  above  all — and  it  is  tliat  which  gives 
the  piquancy  to  his  pago-s — he  was  a  passionnte  admirer  <)f  nature 
and  of  the  England  of  the  ohlen  limes.  We  need  nol  add  that 
he  had  the  happy  facuttv  of  adaptation,  indispensable  to  writing 
those  books  of  his.      It  was  seldom   that  in  the  course  of   his 

*  visitation  *  he  met  with  such  churlish  rebuffs  as  at  Seaton 
Delaval,  ur  at  Kosanna  in  Wicklow,  once  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Tyghe,  the  poetess.  Generally  spftaking,  he  ha<l  a  welcome 
everywhere ;  for  in  fact  his  fame  hail  often  precodcfl  him ;  and 
notably  be  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  old 
women  in  the  North,  whom  he  found  so  often  established  as 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  old  castles  and  churches.  His 
enthusiasm  is  contagious,  as  enthusiasm  ought  to  be ;  for  it  is 
tempered  by  good  taste,  and  stops  short  of  extravagance.     His 

*  Visits  to  Hcmarkahic  Places'  are  in  no  way  exhaustive;  but 
they  arc  a  fair  selection  from  those  varied  objects  of  interest, 
which  invite  the  cuttivatMl  Englishman  to  the  exploration  of 
his  native  island.  In  many  ways  Mr.  Jennings  much  rvsembles 
Howitt ;  though  he  leaves  history  and  arch<i>o1ogical  dclaili 
almost  entirely  to  the  gutde-lMioks.  He  prides  himself  on 
burrowing  nothing  from  printed  authorities ;  and  he  says 
hitDMilft  aprop«>3  to  the  history  of  l^cwcs  Priory,  '  I  deal  only 
with  what  I  have  seen  or  heard.*  Howitt  hnnllv  excepted, 
he  is  the  iDOSt  sociable  of  guides ;    he  chats  easilj   with   bis 
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readers,  as  with  the  rustics  be  comes  across  in  his  strolls ; 
and  his  bright  little  volumes  are  a)tog;ether  made  up  of  his 
personal  observations  and  impressions.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
in  the  course  of  their  extensive  perefrrinations,  Howitt  and 
Mr.  Jennings  seldom  cross  each  other's  routes,  and  the  fact 
shows  bow  inexhaustible  are  the  attractions  of  rural  England. 
So  far  as  wc  remember,  there  are  but  two  of  the  ancient  KngUsb 
seats  which  both  happen  to  have  described,  and  these  are  Pons- 
harst  and  Hanlwicke.*  With  the  eiception  of  the  VVj-c  Valley, 
and  *the  Dukeries'  in  the  Midlands,  Mr.  Jennings  confines 
himself  to  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
And  it  strikes  us  as  strange  that  Howitt  should  seem  to  have 
avoided  these,  for  he  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  their  charms, 
since  he  was  bom  and  passed  his  boyhood  among  the  hills  of  the 
Peak,  while  in  later  life  he  spent,  wc  believe,  some  years  at 
Esher.  The  second  volume  of  his  '  Visits '  is  devoted  to  ihe 
North,  and  a  more  picturesque  field  for  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find.  The  contents  of  the 
first  volume  are  more  miscellaneous.  They  embrace  the  poetical 
scenery  of  Wharfdale,  and  the  reministx'nces  of  Stratford-on- 
Atoo  ;  with  battle-fields  like  Flodden,  Edge-hill,  and  the  mure 
distant  Culloden.  They  take  us  from  the  lime-tree  avenues  and 
suburban  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  to  the  cliifs  of  Tintagel. 
They  search  out  such  secluded  country  seats  as  Compton  Win- 
gates  and  Wolton  Hall ;  and  transport  us  from  the  venerable 
antiquities  of  Winchester  to  the  renovated  mansion  of  Stony- 
hurst,  m(Klcrnized  into  a  Jesuit  college.  Wc  have  said  that  the 
sole  occasion  on  which  he  has  anticipated  Mr.  Jennings  in  any 
his  Southern  rambles  was  on  a  visit  to  Pmshurst ;  and,  in 
rfew  happy  sentences  he  has  described  the  feelings  with  which 
ic  wayfarer  approaches  that  cradle  of  »  gifted  race  :— 

'  In  the  great  imtioual  chaiigetj  which,  since  the  days  of  the  First 
Charlee,  have  passed  over  Koglaad,  the  great  families  and  their 
bonses  have  necessarily  mtdergone  ruinous  Ganges  too.  Many  such 
bouses  at  this  moment  stand  roofless  and  ivy-grown,  never  again  to  be 
roitorod.  Others  Iiavo  only  been  reooverod  by  the  outlay  of  princely 
fOTtmics ;  and  others  still,  though  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
their  ancient  lords,  hear  about  them,  and  will  to  the  last,  tho  marks 
of  the  scath  nnd  ravagoe  which  they  Imvo  suflercd.  Penshurst  is  one 
of  these;  and  no  one  who  treads  its  silent  park,  and  beholds  its  huge 
tTMB  shattered  by  tho  tempests — its  graas-grown  plen&auuco  and  its 
gny  wallff— hut  will  fcvl  that  it  derives  a  stronger  interest  from  thosf; 
ctrcnmstanccs.  It  is  not  in  a  scene  of  entire  modem  gaiety  and 
•plendoor  that  we  would  wish  to  oomo  upon  the  domestic  haunts  of 
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the  SidnejB.    Such  a  aoene  would  Tiolate  all  oar  ideM  of  As 
and  distatb  those  feelings  which  drew  us  to  the  spot' 

Walking  fniin  Kdenbridge,  through  the  delightful  village  oi 
Chiddingstone,  with  its  gabled  and  timbered  cottages  restored 
in  admirable  taste,  Mr.  Jennings  approached  Ponshurst  through 
the  chiuining  little  park  of  Chiddingstone,  which  like  Lulling- 
stone  and  others  of  the  smaller  Kentish  home  domains,  breaks 
away  in  the  background  into  something  like  mountainous  wood- 
lands in  miaiature.  His  way  to  the  *  Place '  was  somewhat  round- 
nboatf  yet,  whether  it  is  approached  from  the  side  of  the  station 
nr  from  the  Tunbridge  road,  we  arc  almost  rewarded  for  anj 
detour  by  *  the  glimpses  occasionally  caught  of  the  historic  house 
to  which  we  ore  going.'  As  stately  castles  like  Alnwick  or 
Lumley  show  best  in  all  their  commanding  advantage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  steeps  on  which  they  stand,  so  old  mansions  of 
various  perioils  like  Penshurst,  with  their  jumble  of  weather- 
stained  roofs  and  gables,  strike  us  as  most  Impressive  whcrn 
viewed  from  above.  W'c  doubt  if  Mr.  Jennings  is  right  id 
advising  his  readers  to  follow  the  road,  instead  of  turning  into 
the  footpath  through  the  open  park,  which  keeps  the  house 
full  in  view  in  front.  But  without  priusing  to  admire  in  the 
meantime,  he  walks  on  into  the  village,  where  he  is  delaved  by 
the  liouses  between  the  street  and  the  churchyard.  The  group 
with  the  archway  and  the  tower  behind  has  been  a  fnvooril 
subject  for  painters,  and,  as  a  bit  of  the  picturesque,  their  effect' 
is  unique.     As  Mr.  Jennings  describes  them, 

*  A  little  below  the  inn  on  the  opposite  eide  of  the  way  is  a  pol 
oak,  and  that  loads  benoatli  a  conple  of  old  cnttagoa  into  the  ehnrot 
yaril,  through  which  there  is  a  path  to  the  great  house.  The  cot 
furai  a  sort  of  archway,  and  arc  very  fine  Bpoctmons  of  the  timl 
building  which  was  in  vogno  before  lath  and  plaster  played  th^, 
important  part  they  now  do  in  modem  dwclliiigu.  From  the  chnrcb^ 
yard  their  appearance  ie  particiUarly  striking.  They  form  ft  fit 
introduction  to  the  old  church  and  '-castle,"  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Lord  do  L'lsle  would  "  not  have  them  taken  down  fur  any 
money." ' 

Mr.  Jennings  paid  his  visit  late  in  autumn.     The  hoppinf 
was  over,  and   the  decorations  for  the    harvest   services  wci 
withering    in  the  church.     '  Round   the  entrance  door  was 
garinnd  of  yellow  bops,  and  the  pillars   inside  were  adorned^ 
with  the  bloom  of  the  same  plant,  intertwined  with  chrysan- 
themums and  other  autumn  flowers.     There  was  a  wreath  of 
apples  near  the  reading-desk,  bright,  rosy-cheeked  apples,  with 
a  great  branch  uf  the  **  crab  "  near  them,  and  various  specimens 
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of  the  harvest  of  the  district.'  I^xainining  the  brasses  io  the 
•DUth  chincci,  he  discoverptl  among  them  *  a  small  and  very 
plain  one^the  plainf'st  and  nidrst  I  ever  saw — inscribed  to 
"  Thomas  Bullayen,  the  sone  of  S^t  Thomas  Bullayen,"  whose 
tomb  is  at  Hever  Church.*  There  was  another  to  a  younger 
sister  of  Waller's  Saccharissa,  who  iHed  *  as  is  carefully  set  forth, 
on  Eastpr  day,  iri'tB,  aped  only  one  year  and  thref  quarters.' 
In  the  opposite  chancel  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  a  '  P'son  of 
this  place,'  a  certain  VVm.  Darkenoll,  with  a  long  ami  quaint 
epitaph  ^ving  the  very  day  of  his  decease.  The  singularity 
•boat  it  is,  that  no  trace  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  register. 

*  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  lleotory,  a  houso  of  the  time  of 
Oharke  the  First,  thorougldy  home-liko  in  its  appeamnoe,  and  with 
that  bright  omamcitt,  a  ?ory  pretty  garden,  in  front.  A  few  yards  off 
ia  the  great  "Kentish  shrinn"  of  Penshnret,  lying  long  and  low  and 
covering  a  great  spaco  of  ground— partly  ancient,  jtartly  modem  ia 
iU  csternal  walls,  but  woaring  over  all  that  iiidcaciibablo  look  which 
Bpoaka  of  tho  long  past,  and  of  gonerationa  which  have  flourished  and 
disappoarod  while  these  old  bricks  and  slonos  wcro  resisting  tho  winds 
•ad  rains  of  five  hundred  winters,  and  owners  and  builders,  and  all 
tbeir  dcscendiuits,  and  miUioug  of  our  kind  tliroughout  tho  world, 
were  boing  snopt  quietly  into  Uio  grave. 

*Tei  lime  had  laid  I'tH  hand  licitvily  upon  this  house,  and  bat  for 
great  core  and  prodigal  expenditure  it  would  ere  now  have  been 
merely  a  pictnrc»|ao  ruin.  A  fciv  years  ago,  it  was  fuoad  necessary 
to  shore  up  many  of  the  old  roomR,  for  they  had  become  absolutely 
dangerous.  The  most  extensive  works  were  necessary  to  save  the 
fltmotore.  These  works  have  been  carried  out  iu  a  spirit  of  love  and 
derotion — for  surely  such  sontiraontR  may  lie  kindled  by  such  a  house 
aa  this — by  the  present  owner.  Lord  de  L'lale.' 

Cmssing  the  courtyard  and  entering  the  Baronial  Hall,  Mr. 
Jennings  finds  that — > 

*  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  it,  that  the  imagination  can 
ftlmost  revive  the  scenes  which  once  took  place  in  this  famotis  hull — 
c*n  place  before  these  old  tables  tho  groups  of  knights  and  retaiuora 
who  once  made  merry  here,  and  rocal  the  great  and  joyous  festivals 
of  harveKt-home  and  Christmas,  celebrated  with  the  broad  and  goneironB 
hospitality  of  fivo  huudre<l  years  ago.  .  .  .  Standing  there  tuone,  ia 
the  fading  light  of  an  autumn  afUTnoon,  Uie  old  soones  seem  to  come 
back  and  the  old  actors  return — the  five  hnndrc'd  years  ni'o  as  if  tbej 
had  nut  beeu,  and  one  thinks  lu  a  half-doubting  way  of  the  many 
mighty  changes  which  have  happened  iu  this  land  around  ns,  since 

L^^     the  bricks  of  this  old  floor  and  the  heavy  timbers  of  yonder  lof^ 

^B    roof  were  put  together. 

^H         Whatever  time  must  have  done  in  the  way  of  injury,  all  the 
^^^^  changes 
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changes  of  nearly  Hfty  years,  that  bad  gooc  by  since  Howltt. 
saw  the  place,  had  been  for  the  better.  The  ronf  had  been 
made  fnirly  nratertight ;  and  the  *  monstrosities'  which  thrn  en- 
cumbered it,  in  the  form  of  leaden  vases  and  urns,  bad  been 
removed.  More  sito,  Mr.  Jniniiig^  protests  that  he  *  cannot 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  puide  to  this  housr  or  to  describe 
the  numerous  portraits  and  paintings,  or  curiosities,  which  are 
treasured  up  within  it.'  But  on  a  sofa  in  Queen  Elizabeth** 
room  be  '  noticed  a  brnken  maniUiline,  looking  ns  if  some  one  but 
just  injured  it  and  laid  it  tliere.  I  asked  the  houspkeepr  about 
it,  and  she  told  me  that  it  had  lK-long«l  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
mother.  It  seemed  as  if  it  bad  been  lying  in  the  same  place 
ever  since  that  worthy  lady  finished  playing  her  last  tune 
upon  it/ 

Howttt  alludes,  as  Mr.  Jennings  reminds  us,  to  'the  silent 
park,'  and  the  epithet  might  possibly  not  have  been  misapplte<t 
on  a  September  day.  Mr.  Jennings,  who  wandered  in  it  foe 
some  hours  still  later  in  the  season,  says,  '  the  walk  produced  » 
melancholy  effect  upon  the  mind,  for  everything  has  a  deserted 
and  mournful  air.'  *  It  docs  nut  look  like  a  park/  he  adds,  *  but 
like  a  very  wild  common  or  some  half-foi^otten  wilderness,  atiA 
this  appearance  is  heightened  by  the  spectre  which  now  and 
then  confronts  you  o(  a  dead  tree,  without  bark  or  leaf  upon  il, 
struck  perhaps  by  lightning  or  dead  of  mere  (dd  age,  and  now 
seeming  pitifully  to  beseech  one  to  take  it  away.'  Howitt  could 
hardly  have  called  it  silent,  nor  would  it  have  struck  Mr. 
Jennings  as  melancholy,  on  a  sunny  spring  day,  when  the 
rooks  arc  cawing  lustily  over  the  clumps  of  magiiificeut  trees, 
and  the  chattering  jackdaws  are  flitting  in  and  out  nf  the  holes 
in  those  spectral  stumps  standing  each  on  its  tiny  mound,  honey- 
combed undi-rneath  by  families  of  rabbits.  Impressions,  like 
tastes,  are  not  to  be  disputed  about  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  stagnant 
pool  in  the  middle  distance,  overhung  by  alders  and  encircled 
by  sedges,  we  should  have  said  there  was  something  cheerfully 
homelike  in  the  view  from  the  grand  entrance,  over  the  swelling 
slo]>e8  of  timbered  turf  and  bracken,  enlivened  by  the  groups  of 
well-bred  cattle. 

Not  excepting  the  seat  of  the  Sidneys,  few  names  sound  more 
romantically  in  the  cars  of  Englishmen  than  liardwicke  Hall, 
in  the  other  region  of  England  to  which  Mr.  Jennings  is  our  guide. 
*  Bess  of  Hanlwicke'  is  almost  as  much  an  historical  notoriety  as 
her  royal  contemporary  and  namesake  ;  and  many  who  havr 
never  seen  the  place  associate  thi>  mansion  with  its  mistress  and 
builder,  as  all  that  is  most  picturesquely  Elizabethan.  Hut  while 
we  have  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  aspect  of  IVn&hurst, 
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it  is  startliog  to  find  how  differently  i-tardwickc  strikes  diflercnt 
people,  who  may  he  preatimed  to  have  gone  thither  pr(-<IisposeU 
to  tidnitnition.  Ilowitt,  who  visited  it  (or  the  first  time  lomc 
seventy  years  ago,  says  '  it  was  unlike  anything  1  had  ever 
seen  ;  but  there  were  solcma  balls  in  tbe  regions  of  poetry  and 
romuicc  that  my  imagination  immediately  classed  it  amongst. 
I  advanced  towards  it  with  indescribable  feelings  of  wonder 
and  delight.'  We  might  have  fancied  that  an  ardent  youth  of 
aerentecn  was  an  indifferent  or  impulsive  judge;  but  twenty 
yean  afterwards  be  was  at  Hardwicke  again — *  twenty  years  to 
me  of  many  sober  experiences;  of  naturally  extended  know- 
ledge ;  of  observation  of  our  old  English  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  as  I  once  more  approached  Hard- 
wicke, 1  felt  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its  effect ;  nay,  that  that 
effect  was  actually  increased  ;  it  was  more  unworldly,  more 
unlike  anything  else,  or  anything  belonging  to  common  life ; 
more  poetical,  more  crowned  and  overshadowed  with  beautiful 
and  solemn  associations,  than  it  was  when  I  first  l)eheld  it  in 
my  youth.'  Although  cxpressinj?  himself  so  enthusiastically, 
Uowitt  must  doubtless  have  had  in  memory  the  depreciatory 
cnticism  of  Walpolc,  with  whost*  writings  he  was  very  well 
acquainted,  and  which  Mr.  Jennings  quotes.  'Never,'  writes 
W'alpole,  'was  t  less  charmed  in  my  life.  The  bouse  is  not 
Gothic,  but  of  that  betwecnity  that  intervened  when  Gothic 
dertinefl  and  Palladian  was  creeping  in ;  rather,  this  is  totally 
naked  of  cither.'  And  Mr.  Jennings  altogether  agrees,  and 
•ventures  to  say  that  Walpole  accurately  describes  the  im- 
pression which  the  house  will  make  upon  anybody  who  sees  it 
lor  tbe  first  time.*  For  himself,  he  '  should  have  passed  it  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  modern  architect, 
built  sixty  years  ago  or  «),  for  an  Indian  nabob  or  a  flourishing 
broker.'  He  is  persuaded  that,  in  the  many  higb-flown  descrip- 
tions he  has  read,  'the  gifted  autliors  evidently  allowed  their 
imaginations  to  run  away  with  them,*  When  men  of  lastc 
disagree  so  decidedly,  it  seems  to  us  an  inducement  the  moro 
for  independent  tourists  to  go  to  the  sjwt  and  judge  for 
themselves.  At  l^lardwickc  they  cannot  be  altogether  dis- 
appointed, for  the  interior,  with  its  fittings  and  furnishing  ol 
the  l^lizabethan  period,  will  reward  a  longer  pilgrimage. 

Not  many  parts  of  England,  moreover,  are  richer  in  attrac- 
tions to  the  |>cdcslrian  than  the  surrounding  districts,  and,  were 
it  not  for  our  predilection  for  the  South  Downs,  wc  should  say 
that  nowhere  do  we  accompany  Mr.  Jennings  with  more  enjoy- 
ment than  in  his  'Hambles  among  the  Hills'  of  Northern 
Derbyshire.     Like  lum,  we  care  little  for  the  hackneyed  show- 
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places,  which  for  the  most  part  are  rerjr  much  overrated,  and 
where  the  horrors  of  society  are  experienced  in  their  most 
objectionable  slmpet.  Rut  not  very  far  apart  from  the  haunts  of 
visitors  from  the  Derbyshire  watering-places  lie  historic  casttej 
and  halls  in  out-of-the-way  '  nooks  of  the  world  ;*  while  the 
morass-encircled  hills,  with  their  magTiIficcQt  prospects^  are 
absolutely  inaccessible  to  anybody  without  a  sturdj  pair  of 
legs.  We  might  take  pleasant  strolls  with  Afr.  Jcnningi 
round  Chatsworth  and  Haddon,  though,  as  he  remarks,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  of  these  places  which  has  not  been  said  ten 
thousand  times  before.  We  always  listen  with  pleasure  to  such 
gossip  as  that  with  the  stalwart  keeper  at  Hardwicke,  who 
saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  a  g'igantic  bulUmastifT,  and  told 
him  of  battles  with  raiding  poacher-gangs  from  the  collieries, 
that  remind  us  of  old  reiving  warfare  on  the  Border.  But  we 
prefer  to  follow  him  to  seats  that  arc  K-ss  of  show-places  or  to 
less  frequented  localities;  to  Bolsovcr  Castle,  for  example,  nad 
the  morasses  of  the  lonely  Kinderscout.  Holsover,  with  its 
great  tower  on  the  site  of  Peveri!*s  Norman  Keep,  is  another 
monument  of  Bess  of  Hardwickc's  mania  fur  building.  Mr. 
JenningK^s  description  of  the  place  Is  admirable,  and  all  the 
more  admirable,  perhaps,  that  it  shows  us  the  romantic  and 
sentimental  side  uf  a  writer,  who  for  the  most  part  figures  as 
the  practical  man  of  the  world,  and  who  inclines  to  humour 
rather  than  pathos. 

•  Of  all  the  hoascfl  I  Iiavo  eoon,  the  castle  at  Bolaovor  is  tho  raoet 
weird  and  ghosUy — a  place  of  mystery,  whore  the  spirit  of  the  past 
s^  holds  mibroken  away,  and  vrhuro  tho  iuilucuccti  of  modern  life 
appear  to  be  poworloas.  To  enter  its  strange  portals  is  to  stop  back 
snodenly  iuto  tho  shade  of  vanished  centimes.  Its  long  vanlted 
pasaages,  its  Enbterrancon  cbambors,  the  dtmgcuu-likc  hules  in  xU 
towers,  tho  old-world  doors  and  CAsemcnts,  the  kitchen  which  misht 
almost  be  a  cha|)el,  and  the  mystenoos  spooea  beneath  the  a<^iiiuiff 
vaults,  which  ring  out  a  hollow  reverberation  beneath  the  feet — all 
transport  one  into  a  region  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Bagland  of  the  present  day.  The  Msociulious  ivlneli  cIoBlur  round 
this  spot  take  ns  verjr  far  bock  in  our  coimtry'a  history.  A  cMlle 
bu  stood  here  since  tho  time  of  tho  Norman' conquest,  and  tho 
foundations  and  cellars  of  tho  original  bnildinga  still  remain.  .  .  . 
Eight  hundred  years  and  mtiro  of  strange  eveotfol  history  have 
gathered  round  thit;  grim  and  lonely  castle ;  no  wonder  that  in 
approaching  it,  on  a  dark  bleak  day,  when  the  gloomy  keep  is  bnt 
half  visible  through  the  ebadovrs,  a  sense  of  mystery  and  wondor 
oomoH  in  npon  the  mind. 

'  hs  I  eluficd  the  enter  gate  behind  me,  an  immeasurable  spooft 
fleparated  mo  from  the  world  I  bad  lefl.     A  lofty  and  massivo  towo^ 
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stujduig  on  tLo  edge  of  a  somowhat  ragged  hill,  reared  its  bead  &r 
above  the  Rurrounding  cormtry.  Tbo  gateways  were  crombling  to 
pieces,  CMUts  of  arms  were  moaUloring  on  tho  walls  of  a  long  lino  of 
ruind,  ancient  tcrrectB  upon  wliidi  empty  cliamben*  looked  down  were 
given  up  for  Uio  iiabitatiou  of  bats  and  the  "obsceno  bird."  Finely 
oarred  pillars  stood  stripped  of  the  roof  which  they  once  snpporte^ 
and  the  qnaiot  windows  gave  no  sign  of  life  within,  save  when  a 
starling  or  a  jackflaw  issned  forth,  scrtrt'-d  by  the  unwonted  st(--p  of  an 
tntrndw.  I  rapped  on  the  door  of  a  long  building  which  might  have 
fanned  the  wing  of  a  }>alace,  but  there  was  no  answer  save  a  wander- 
ing echo.  I  caioo  to  another  door,  and  rapped  there  also,  but  still 
there  vaa  no  answer.  Tho  whole  plooe  seemed  tinder  a  sprll.  I 
«aaio  to  A  broad  wall,  on  tho  top  of  which  a  coach  could  be  driven, 
bat  it  led  only  to  ruined  ajHLrtiuentfi,  where  the  gm^s  grew  high  aud 
thick,  and  through  which  the  north-east  wind  swept  with  a  mournful 
sotxnd.  The  mysterious  influences  of  the  place  began  to  steal  into 
uno'a  blood.  I  wandered  luto  a  gallery,  all  unroofed  aud  desolate, 
where  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  lofty  wiudowii,  the  largest  at  the 
4MiUi  end  being  hurge  and  stately  enough  for  a  church.  Through 
lliesa  vacant  spocee  the  country  for  and  near  lay  extended  before  tho 
eye — the  green  fields,  the  Tillage  churches,  tho  towora  of  Hardwicke, 
ihe  park  of  another  ancient  dwelling  a  few  miles  away^oud  the  white 
itttd  below  the  castle,  winding  like  a  snake.  There  were  fine  Diglits 
tif  atepiH  leading  down  only  to  wildernesses  of  grass  and  weeds,  and 
befe  aod  there  on  the  dismantled  walls  were  broken  mautelpiocca 
aztd  oomioos,  preserving  even  in  decay  some  roronant  of  their  former 
beanty.  From  these  melancholy  sfienes  I  turned  towards  the  massive 
lower,  and  went  down  some  stone  steps,  and  hammered  loudly  at 
another  door.  At  last  an  old  woman  came  np  panting  from  some 
logion  below,  and  told  mc  that  she  was  alone  in  tho  house,  and 
yielded  to  my  ruiuest  to  Ik;  allowed  t*>  look  witliin.  She  bode  mc  go 
rotmd  to  tho  front,  and  nfior  a.  long  delay  she  made  her  appearance 
•gain,  and  with  some  difficulty  oponod  the  door,  and  I  entered. 

'  I  found  myself  In  an  aucicut  hull,  vaulted,  with  stone  pillars,  and 
HKnUdering  portraite  on  tho  wall.t  of  men  and  women  who  lived  and 
diftd  three  hundred  years  ugt>.  Erorytliiiig  was  very  old — the  wain- 
aootiog,  the  windows,  the  furniture  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
baoB  there  &om  a  iirao  almost  forgotten.  A  date  upon  a  cabinet 
mde  it  appear  far  more  modem  than  its  apparent  age,  for  it  went 
bock  only  to  1585.  Then  I  passed  into  another  vaulted  room,  with  a 
largo  stone  pillar  in  the  middle,  aud  into  a  third  with  a  stone  ociling 
and  black  panellings,  and  through  an  ancient  door  which  opouod 
upon  the  broad  wul  outside.  From  thence  the  view  around  was 
superb,  but  the  winds  raved  and  roared  bo  violently  that  it  woa 
'diatroBsing  to  stand  there.  "It  is  ahritys  terrihht  windy  hfrc,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "and  Bometime«  you  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  yonr 
own  Toicc."  Tho  voiocB  of  tho  winds  drowned  ovcrything^loud, 
-angry,  menacing:  it  was  as  if  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  place  wcru 
wzoth  at  the  presenoe  of  a  stranger. 
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Within  doors  il  was  even  marc  *  eerie'  I  He  wa*  overcomr 
by  mysterious  feelings  he  could  not  overcome  or  shake  off,  and 
which  remind  us  of  Lord  Lytton's  unrivalled  ^host  slory»  *  The 
Haunted  and  the  Mnunters.'  And  it  turned  out  that  there 
might  even  seem  to  be  reasons  for  these  feelings,  in  thing* 
undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  '  It  looks  like  a  haunteil 
house,'  he  remarked  to  the  woman  who  conducted  him.  *  \  ou 
would  say  so,  if  you  lived  here,'  was  her  solemn  and  significant 
answer.  At  the  moment  she  said  no  more,  but  ushered  him 
into  a  wcinl-looking  bedroom  that  Inire  the  ominous  name  ol 
'Hell.'  *  Very  stranju[ir  noises  iire  heard  here  at  nighC  she 
observed  incidentally,  *  but  we  do  not  mind  them.  They  are 
beard  all  over  the  house.'  Then  after  visiting  other  apart- 
ments, almost  as  ghostlike,  after  rambling  along  draughty 
passages,  and  ascending  and  descending  dark  stone  steps, 
opening  into  black  recesses  and  grated  dungeons,  they  went 
down  to  the  great  kitchen  on  the  ground-iloor,  which  was  the 
housekeeper's  living-room. 

*  There  was  h  high  vaulted  roof  to  the  cliftni1>cr  now  used  as  a 
kitchen,  and  an  ancient  atono  paMage  oonnectud  it  with  a  aoit  of 
orypt,  bcuoath  which,  as  the  old  womnn  said — and  I  can  neither 
verify  nor  disprove  lier  ncconnt,  Imt  am  content  to  tnko  it  as  1  reeetved 
it — is  a  church,  never  opened  sinco  the  days  of  William  de  Povflrcll, 
or  Pevcril,  itou  nf  William  the  Conqueror.  Our  voieos  had  a  hollow 
eoxaxd ;  my  footsteps  awakened  oohoes  from  every  corner.  Tbero 
most  be  some  large  empty  space  beneath  the  Rtono  floor,  bnt  wliat  it 
wiie  used  for  in  other  days  no  one  seems  to  know.  They  say  it  bos 
never  boon  opened  or  examined.  The  chaniltcr  in  which  I  stood  was 
sufficiently  strange — it  might  have  been  a  wizard's  cave,  and  all  the 
world  asleep.  "  This,"  I  said  iu  jeel^  ''is  where  all  your  noises  and 
ghosts  oome  from."  But  the  old  woman  answered  very  serionilj, 
**  It  is,  sir ;  and  when  the  family  are  hero  the  servants  sometimes  will 
not  come  down  except  by  twos  and  threes.  Oh,  many  people  have 
seen  things  here  boKidoa  me.  Something  bad  baa  been  done  here,  sir, 
and  when  they  open  that  church  below  u^cyll  find  it  out.  Just  wheKt 
you  »ttand,  by  that  door,  I  havo  several  limes  seen  a  lady  and  gentle- 
uau — uoly  for  a  moment  or  two,  for  they  come  like  a  flub.  Wbea  I 
havo  been  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  not  thinking  of  any  such  thing,  they 
stood  thoro^tho  gentkuian  with  ruflles  on,  the  lady  with  a  scarf 
roond  hor  waist.  I  never  l>elioved  in  ghnntit,  but  I  hsTo  seen  thmu 
I  am  Dscd  to  it  now,  and  don't  mind  iL  But  we  do  not  liko  Uio 
noises,  becanso  they  disturb  uf.  Not  long  ago  my  hnttbani],  who 
comes  here  at  night,  and  I,  could  not  sleep  at  all.  and  we  thought  at 
last  that  aomebody  had  got  shut  up  tu  the  castle,  for  some  children 
had  been  here  that  day.  So  wo  lit  a  candle  and  went  all  over  it,  bat 
tbero  was  nothing,  ouly  the  noisca  following  us,  and  keeping  on  worvo 
Uian  ever  after  wu  left  the  rooms,  though  they  stopped  while  we  wero 
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Ad  old  woman's  drcfttu  or  idle  Ulc,  no  doubt,  but  tlicro 
w  an  fttmoBphero  about  the  hou^e  n-hich  makes  one  half  believo  it. 
For  it  is,  as  I  set  oat  by  saying,  a  sombro  and  ghostly  bouau,  and 
T  bad  got  &r  on  my  way  to  Cbcst^rfiold  before  I  had  sbakou  its 
inflaenoes  entirely  from  my  spirit.' 

As   wild   and   solitary,   and    in   its  way  as  sombre,  is  the 
Kinderscout,  the  summit  region  of  North  Derbyshire,  though 
at  least  are  the  free  air  and  perhaps  the  sunshine. 

Voiu  vould  it  be  to  try  to  doscriha  the  scene  as  I  advanced  farther 
uid  f&rthor  tovrards  the  mystic  region  loft  blank  npon  the  Onlnanoo 
map,  a  region  of  which  a  very  largo  part  in  rarely  traversed  by  human 
foc^  There  is  a  mass  of  steru  and  luuely  hills,  many  of  them  with 
romided  tope,  and  beyond  tboni  again  is  a  wild  and  trackless  waste  of 
mow  and  heath  and  bog,  intersected  by  doop  rouncls  of  water,  soft 
and  spongy  to  the  tread,  and  dotted  over  hero  and  thuru  with 
trcocberons  moss.  So  strange,  so  wild,  eo  desolate  a  region  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  elsewhere  in  England,  unless,  perhaps,  we  arc  to  liken 
Dartmoor  to  it.' 

T^cre,  loo,  he  says,  though  *  loneliness,  as  many  people  suffer 
from  it,  is  a  feeling  unknown  to  inc,  that  night  some  unao- 
castomcd  influence  stole  over  my  mind.' 

When  he  actually  walked  over  the  Kinderscout  in  a  subse- 
quent year  and  in  broad  daylight,  he  had  shaken  oS' dejtresslng 
iaacies  and  given  liimself  up  t*)  the  enjt»ymcnt  of  a  bard  day's 
work.  Rut  under  any  circumstances  there  must  be  something 
sad  and  solemn  in  the  isolation  of  tliosc  savage  surroundings,  with 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  ruggetl  ranges  of  hills  shutting-  in  the 
landscapes  in  all  directions.  The  Kindersc<}ut  itself  is  almost 
misnamed  a  mountain,  for,  though  nearly  20(X)  feet  in  height,  it 
really  is  *onc  vast  moor,  inters<'Cte<l  with  long  broad  gulches, 
and  abounding  iu  deep  holes,  patches  of  wet  muss,  and  pools  of 
dark  water.'  'I'be  trackless  waste  Is  always  diilicult  walking, 
and  at  times  may  be  dangerous ;  since  even  shepherds  and 
keepers  have  lost  their  way  when  the  mists  are  rolling  over  the 
moors.  A  slip  into  the  water  in  the  trenches  may  easily  be 
fatal ;  and  should  the  traveller  wander  off  the  moors,  he  may 
come  upon  precipices  with  the  very  respectable  descent  of  1500 
feet.  Mr.  Jennings,  as  bis  custom  is,  gives  the  conspicuous 
landmarks  which  may  guide  the  stranger,  should  the  day  be 
dear.  Even  then,  unless  he  be  accustomed  to  mountains  and 
inosBcs,  he  may  well  come  to  grief  in  the  deceptive  patches  of 
emerald  green,  which  are  usually  swamps  more  or  leas  bottom- 
less.  And  not  only  are  these  to  be  avoided,  but  he  must  bo 
perpetually  turning  the  trenches  which  cut  op  the  surface  in  all 
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directions,  so  that  any  calculations  as  to  limo  are  to  bo  madr 
very  much  at  random. 

'  But  the  Bconory  is  au  ooiplo  rccouipeose  for  all  tho  tmnbl*— « 
more  glnriona  monntoin  view  there  ruinot  be  in  England.  Tlia 
hills  of  Choshirt,  Uiu  moon  on  tbu  high  mngos  aboro  Buitou»  line 
oftor  lino  strotobee  fnr  awaj,  till  sky  and  mouutoin  muet,  and  th«  eja 
getH  bewildered  amid  bo  mnch  savago  grandeur  and  m  many  chaotio 
forms  and  uulUuos.' 

If  the  Peak,  though  beautiful  in  its  grandeur,  is  gloomy,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  South  Downs.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Jen- 
nings observes,  a  man  can  transport  himself  to  the  Downs  from 
London  in  a  couple  of  hours,  *  and  there  with  much  advanta^ 
to  himself  exchange  a  murky  and  soot-Ioden  air  for  a  bright 
sky,  invigorating  breezes,  and  scenes  of  great  freshness  imd 
beauty.'  Brightness,  freshness,  and  cheerfulness,  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Downs,  and  it  is  strange  that  they  should  be 
so  much  less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be.  Mr.  Jennings  is 
tiudoubtedly  right  in  the  assertion,  that  no  better  centre  fi>r 
excursions  can  be  found  than  Lewes  ;  and  that  a  man  who  doc» 
not  fall  in  love  with  the  scenery  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
pleasant  old  town,  *will  never  he  one  of  the  admirers  of  what 
White  calls  "the  vast  range  of  mountains."'  But  only  gtvc  him 
sunshine,  or  that  alternation  of  sunshine  with  flying  showers 
which  we  hold  to  be  infinitely  preferable,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should  not  admire  them,  who  has  strength  and 
wind  to  breast  their  slopes.  Though  it  may  be  close  and  sultry 
in  the  hollows,  there  is  generally  in  the  hottest  summer  day  air 
stirring  on  the  heights,  and  nowhere  is  the  air  mote  exhilarating^ 
than  that  which  breathes  on  us  straight  oS*  the  Channel.  It  is 
fragrant,  besides,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  funte,  and  the  wild 
thyme  which  gives  Southdown-mutton  its  flavour.  In  the  spring 
the  linnets  are  making  chorus  in  those  furze  thickets,  while  the 
larks  are  carolliug  in  the  air  overhead.  There  is  a  homelike 
beauty  of  their  own  in  the  swelling  masses  of  the  chalk  hills, 
rising  out  of  the  rolling  expanse,  and  nnrered  with  their  carpets 
of  yellowish-green  swanl.  There  arc  sure  to  be  always  glorious 
views  to  seaward  ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  practicolly 
commenting  on  Shakspeare  by  looking  down  from  the  crest  of 
the  cliffs  to  the  strip  uf  shingle  on  the  beach,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance by  the  flight  4>f  the  choughs  and  crows  that  arcclamurously 
flitting  at)out  their  bn-r>ding-plnces.  Above  all,  the  scnuesteied 
villages  and  hamlets,  with  the  walls  of  weatherbeaten  flints,  and 
Ibe  roofs  that  ore  gardens  of  house-leek,  stonecrop,  and  lichens, 
with  their  vast  barns  and  their  storm-bent  plantations,  have  a 
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back-of-the-world  air  about  them,  which  is  irresistibly  bewitch- 
ing. As  they  well  may  have;  for  as  they  lie  on  the  road  to 
Dowbere,  uubuUy  can  jMsstbly  have  any  business  there.  And 
so  hitherto  they  have  hardly  been  touchetl  but  by  time, 
althoagh  some  have  been  brought  within  sound  of  the  railway 
whistle. 

It  is  difficult  tr>  speak  of  the  Downs  without  waxing-  enthu- 
siastic, and  they  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  inspired  by 
afTection  for  them.  Among  our  favourite  letters  in  White » 
*  Selborne '  are  those  which  he  dates  from  Kingmer,  near  Lewes  ; 
while  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  his  rides  to  and  fro 
almost  rise  into  eloquence.  As  for  the  atmospheric  efifccts^ 
wtiich  arc  strikingly  soft,  wild,  or  gloomy,  according  to  the 
weather,  nobodv  has  described  them  more  accurately  or  with 
more  appreriative  discrimination  than  the  author  of  '  Wild  Life 
io  a  Southern  County.'  N'or  need  we  add  that  Mr.  Jefferies  is 
equally  trustworthy  for  the  details  of  their  naturul  history  and 
bolnnr  ;  while  his  books  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  as  to 
the  manners,  peculiarities,  and  superstitions  of  the  natives. 
Bat  we  are  visiting  the  Downs  now  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, and  ne  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the  imprcs- 
uons  they  make  and  their  most  characteristic  features.  We  take 
an  extract  or  two  almost  at  random,  although  separation  from 
the  context  may  do  the  author  some  injustice.  He  is  ivolking 
along  the  inland  range  between  Petcrsfield  and  Midhurst ;  he 
has  just  passed  the  burrows  known  as  *  the  Devil's  Jumps,*  and 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  above  the  village  of 
Didling  :— 

*  From  the  hill  top  I  now  obtained  a  pADoramic  view  of  the  Downs- 
aloDg  which  I  had  come— a  fiuo  soritis  uf  hills  sloping  backwards, 
and  buttressed  ufion  the  plain,  jmprossing  ono  with  a  sonso  of  inviol- 
able strength  and  repose.  The  mud  was  high,  aa  it  generally  is  on 
the  Downs,  and  strange  voices  aoomcd  to  ring  iu  one's  cors.  Every- 
body knows  how  siugular  arc  the  tricks  played  by  the  winds  in 
producing  weird  sunnds— now  it  secus  that  people  are  talking  oloBo 
by ;  Buon  that  bells  are  ringing,  as  one  may  oAon  hear  them  far  out 
a(  soa.  Who  that  lias  stood  on  Iho  dock  of  a  ship  a  thoosand  miles 
flroan  land  has  not  fancied  that  he  heard  tlie  church  bells  ringing  f 
Such  aro  the  souuds  that  seem  to  reach  one's  ears  on  the  hills  when 
Ui6  winds  are  blowing.  Tho  big  furzo-boshcs  creak  and  moan  Itko 
living  oreatnres  in  pain,  and  now  and  then  something  rushes  by  with 
a  loud  *'  whish,"  woieh  will  startle  the  solitary  traveller  out  of  a 
musing  fit,  and  render  it  hard  to  bolievo  that  he  is  really  alone. 
From  a  point  not  far  from  Iho  "  Devil's  Jumps  "  I  could  plainly  seo 
the  spire  of  Chichester  cathodial,  aud  tho  IkIo  of  Wight  ought  to 
have  boen  visiblo  if  tho  day  had  boon  clear  enough.' 
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That  walk  was  taken  on  an  April  day  ;  and  again  we  meet  him 
In  early  January  on  the  bold  range  of  bluffs  to  tbc  north-east  of 
Ovingdean  ;  which  proves,  by  the  way,  that  one  wbu  knowi 
them  so  well  has  found  the  Downs  enjoyable  at  all  seasons. 

*■  At  the  top  of  the  first  rauge  of  hills  beyonil  Onngdean,  in  a 
north-eastorly  direction,  the  tower  of  Fulmcr  church  will  bo  seen  to 
the  left,  and  a  few  yards  farther  a  track  will  bo  discovorod  mnniog 
to  the  right  tlirough  koiuu  furze,  skirting  chiefly  the  brow  of  the 
hill.     There  is  now  a  hcmutiful  walk  before  the  visitor — a  walk  of 
which  no  one  who  cares  fur  fine  hill  scenery  and  delightful  air  can 
well  grow  wcarj'.      To  wander  towards  the  right,  away  from  the 
1)eateu  track,  is  the  best  coarse  to  tAke-~ainong  fnrze-busheSf  aud 
past  two  sheep-ponde,  and  again  skirting  the  top  of  the  hill — wheu 
all  at  once  yon  will  see  several  hundred  feet  below  you  an  aucioul 
SuRSGx  village,  with  a  quaint  rambling  house,  partly  ivy-clad,  in  tlu 
midst  of  tin  old-wurld  garden,  and  then  a  comfortable  fartn,  a  church 
with  a  low  tower,  aud  one  street  of  red-tiled  and  thatched  eottagw. 
liooking  hiick,  yon  may  descry  the  sea  sparkling  in  the  sun,  jost 
beyond  Kottiugdcau.  and  again  it  makes  itself  visible  on  the  south- 
east by  Seaford  and  the  "  Seven  Sisters,"  the  line  of  which  eou  be 
distinctly  traced.     The  gi-een  rounded  tops  of  the  hills  stretch  away 
far  aud  near  in  all  directions,  aud  straight  in  ii-oni  is  Lewes,  with  i^ 
wido  and  varied  landneapo  eipanding  beyond  it.    From  the  Uxa^, 
beneath  comes  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep  bell,  wondronsty  soft  na^ 
melodiou:!  when  heard  at  a  lUstonce.     Get  near  to  that  bell,  and  it  i^ 
only  the  crackeil  tinkling  of  a  commnn  hit  of  iron.     A  mile  or  tiro 
off  its  tune  is  uf  ttilver,  bringing  witli  it  many  a  i-ecullection  of  ''liBlA.a 
invested  with  purpurcal  gleams,"  the  happy  fields  of  life's  gijlJan 
age,  shining  once  more  in  all  their  boauty  in  the  fiur  county  erf 
Sussex.' 

The  '  ancient  viliage'  beneath  him  was  Kingston,  interestinp 
even  among  Sussex,  hunilcts,  for  ^  it  has  a  lung  history  bcbiod  it, 
and  baa  been  little  ehanged  except  by  the  pn>gTcss  of  decay- 
It  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  ol  the  Priory  of  Lewrs,  w> 
which  it  belonged.    The  little  churrh,  now  judiciously  reswirdt 
had  Ijccn  dedicated  to  'God  and  St.  Pancras '   by  William  cl< 
Warrenne.     The  village  has  its  own  legends  and  superstitiod*- 
There  is  'a  goblin  rharroal-spinner  doomed  to  expiate  sen»* 
nameless  rriine  by  spinning  charcoal,  of  all  things  in  the  wodO) 
in  the  likeness  of  a  black  calf.*     And  a  lonely  cross-way*  half  ^ 
mile  otf,  is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  an  unfortunate  girl,  whc'* 
having  murderetl  her  child  and  committed  suicide,  was  borie** 
on  the  spot  with  the  horrors  enjoined  by  statute.    *  That  the  ipt^* 
is  haunted  I  cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  attest,  but,  on  a  dsrl* 
and  stormy  night,  sujierstition  could  scarcely  find  a  more  fitlio^ 
home.' 
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'  BsUcr,  however,  than  all  tlic  history  and  trwlitiuns  clinging  to 
diis  dd  TillAgo  IB  the  <IMightrn1  soonery  wbicti  Burroands  it,  the 
DotileDowiu  nuikiog  almost  n  part  and  pairel  of  it.  and  tho  porftune 
of  th«ir  wild  Uiymc  and  sea  breath  haugliig  over  !t,  liko  tho  fra^pimco 
of  KMBe  celegtial  climo.  The  Htcop  cnmhes  ai'e  doi>crtoi1  at  all  times 
oftbeyctf*  Mve  by  soido  cnsual  ehepherd,  aud  tbcre  are  wild  roceHsea 
vlwn  tbd  grass  never  eeeius  to  have  hccu  cut  for  a^cs,  and  where 
feu  after  yoar  it  dies  off  and  is  renowf^d  till  it  rcMcmhlcji  a  patch  of 
uiu)  in  au  uiiiroddeii  couutry.  The  fanucm  do  not  gu  to  theao 
ttchded  hills,  for  the  grass  i»  rank  and  ooarso,  the  ahoep  will  not 
ttl  it,  and  it  is  too  far  to  haul  it  for  use  as  litter.  In  many  parts  of 
tba  Downs  groat  oirclos  of  this  gnub  may  bo  Hceu,  nibbled  ull  I'oimd 
I^Uie  sheep,  bnt  not  a  blade  of  it  touohod.  In  the  Aetul  of  winter 
^  blown  tliick  herb&go  reaches  over  one's  knee,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  wido  througl)  it,  and  not  dosirablo  to  try  to  do  so  after  dark,  for 
BnQD  disused  chalk  or  flint  pit  may  bo  conooalod  nn  the  hillside. 
TiHK  ore  stmoge,  loug-fui-sakvu  traclu  now  Loading  nowhere,  but 
cttoe  going  to  forms  or  honit^HtoadK  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains. 
Etob  thu  uare,  startled  f rum  its  form  by  an  'unaccustomed  rustling, 
(U  narcely  inako  its  way  tlirough  the  long  juuglc'liku  grass.  In 
stORsy  weather,  a  stray  gull  or  two  may  often  bo  poen  in  the  shelter 
*f  the  combos,  hiding  fnmi  tho  northern  and  M'estcrly  blasts  wluch 
l»Vfi  blown  it  far  from  its  aoodstomed  haunts.  The  Urtwns  descend 
fxve  and  there  in  preoipitons  banks  towards  the  plains,  or  are  cut 
utto  golcboe  and  clufls,  butwe<!n  which  the  sua  may  emeu  havo  coursed 
ip  aad  down ;  and  so  strongly  does  the  region  recid  ooa3t.ecenory, 
^^  Kt  times  one  almost  seems  to  hear  tho  roaring  of  the  waves  below, 
'^>ecially  when  mist  or  fog  hides  tho  sum>nuding  country,  and  a 
^ick  curtain  is  drawn  over  the  valley  and  the  plains.  Then  it  is 
'**%toTea  tho  practised  shepherd  may  get  confused  on  his  homoward 
**y,  and  stray  far  from  tho  path  which  leads  to  his  own  fircssiile.' 

•A  verj'  graceful  piece  of  description,  and  wonderfully  true  to 
'*Murc.  ^'io  less  curious  than  Kingston,  nnd  places  nowadays 
*o»newhat  more  important,  are  Alfriston  anil  Wilmington,  which 
■**  within  onsy  reach  of  Eastbourne  and  equally  accessible 
'p>tD  Lewes.  Tbe  best  way  to  sec  them  is  to  do  like  Mr. 
•*^nnings ;  lo  leave  the  railway  at  Herwick  and  walk  to  Kast- 
'***urne  over  the  Downs.     The  situation  of  both  is  charming — 

'  At  every  stage  of  the  road  there  aro  nhnndant  signs  that  you  are 
**TeUing  in  an  old  couutry.  Tho  farmhouses  and  Ijarns  have  never 
***ciTn  the  hand  of  tho  moii<ini  builder.  And  when,  about  two  and  a 
'^If  miloH  from  the  station,  yon  come  to  the  village  (AlfriHton),  and 
J^o  the  anoiout  np-hill  street,  with  tho  long  sloping  roofs  nf  the 
~|^>tues  and  the  remains  of  the  nmrktit  cross,  which  may  have  stood 
p**!*  five  huudnxl  years  or  more,  it  is  diflicidt  to  realise  that  ono  is 
^^iog  in  commeroial  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  pushing  age.' 

The  Star  Inn  is  unitiuc,  with  *  the  roof,  which  it  half-sunken  in 
Vol.  152.— iVo.  303.  M  with 
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with  ag«',  and  the  bav  nimlows  witli  thc-ir  Binall  panes  of  pla«i. 
County  authorities  suppose  that  it  wa«  f>nc<'  a  house 'of  call  for 
pilgrims,  as  it  rfry  certainly  must  havr  Im-ph,  if  any  Pilgrims* 
Road  passed  that  way.  But  even  at  AUriston  and  at  Wilming- 
ton, old-fashioned  as  tbcy  still  remain,  the  present  is  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  past.  As  the  Downs  make  admirable 
exorrising  ground,  training-stab h's  have  been  established  there; 
and  if  you  stand  moralizing  under  the  yew-tree  amonf;  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard,  you  may  sec  a  string  of  horses  coming 
home  from  their  afternoon  gallops. 

*  A  wondcrfn!  old  placo  is  Wilmington,  or  "  Wincltone  "  as  H  ws« 
colliHl  before  thu  Normans  came  over  here,  in  tho  dnyit  when  il  wms 
held  by  the  great  Karl  (rodwin.  King  Hamld'n  fnthor;  a  village  witb 
port  of  its  old  priory  gate  still  standing,  and  a  fiLrmbousc  mode  oot 
of  the  monks'  former  homo,  and  a  church  so  old  that  one  gives  up 
trying  to  find  out  the  oxact  date  of  it.  It  is  primitive  enoagfa  in 
<KmKtructiou,  for  liomo  of  the  windows  and  doors  ai'o  cut  oat  of  the 
chalk.  On  itlio  west  wall,  outside,  I  saw  a  grotenqne  6garc.  with  its 
Itneefl  doubled  op  nearly  to  its  cliin,  carrcd  in  stoue ;  and  iusido 
there  is  a  finely  carved  pulpit  with  s  benuUful  canopy  over  it,  snd 
chalk  walls  and  arches,  and  ancient  scAts — altogether  ouo  of  the 
plainest,  oldest,  and  least  "  improved  "  churches  in  England.  In  the 
churehyaid  there  is  an  cnorniuus  yow  tree-,  of  great  height  (for  a  yew) 
as  woU  as  girth — a  tree  said  to  bo  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  Its 
companions  are  the  dead ;  and  how  many  must  liavc  como  to  it  since  _ 
first  it  struck  its  root  in  this  soil  \ '  ^^M 

From  Wilmington  the  walk  is  five  miles  to  Eastbourne,  wJi*^^ 
its  esplnnatles  and  promenades  ;  and  Eastbourne  is  txct-llent  head- 
quarters for  some  of  the  prettiest  excursions  in  Englantl.  And 
there  we  reluctantly  bid  farewell  to  the  Downs,  as  it  is  lime  that 
we  likewise  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jennings.  We  should  give  our 
reailers  a  better  idea  of  his  volumes  if  we  could  gu  witli  him  to 
old  towns  like  Kve  and  Winchelsea:  to  such  charactrrtstic  old 
churches  as  Crowhurstand  Kirhingham;  to  old  castles  like  Peven- 
sey,  Hurstmonreux.and  HrKJinm.all,  by  the  way,  within  ttuy  reach 
of  t^stbourne  ;  to  old  houses  like  those  in  the  village  of  May- 
6eld,  which  number  among  them  a  Palace  of  the  Archbishujn  of 
Canterbury,  frequently  visited  by  English  monarchs.  Old  trecv, 
as  is  natural,  fdl  a  great  part  of  the  landsca|H;s,  iind  be  paints 
ihem  with  the  zest  of  an  anient  admirer  and  tlir  knowledge  of  a 
close  obscn'cr.  We  are  UiU\  of  the  vews,  hollnwe<l  out  by  time, 
rent  by  stonns  and  clamped  with  hoops  and  rivets  of  iron,  in 
many  another  churchyard  besides  that  of  Wilmington;  nf  the 
pines  that  Evelyn  planted  at  Wotton  ;  of  the  venerable  beeches 
chat  flourish  in  the  valleys  of  the  chalk  bills;  of  the  oaks  that 
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arc  the  special  glories  of  the  Weald  ;  of  the  unrivalled  yev 
Ledges  of  AJburj.  And  !>i}  wi-  briii^  our  artiL-le  to  a  close  with 
a  pretty  picture  of  the  famous  '  Druid's  wnlk  '  at  Xorbury. 

*  As  the  path  descends,  Uie  shadows  deepen,  and  you  arriTO  at  a 
Sf>ot  whore  a  moDs  of  yew&  uf  gi-cat  sizti  and  vast  ago  atrctch  up  the 
hill,  and  beyond  t^  the  left  as  far  as  tho  eyo  can  ponotrato  through 
the  ofaAcnrity.  The  trew  iu  their  long  and  slow  growth  have 
•ammed  many  wild  forms,  and  the  visitor  who  stands  there  ttiwatds 
effeniBg,  nad  peors  into  that  sombre  grove,  will  sometimeB  yield  to 
the  spell  whioh  the  scene  is  snre  to  exercise  on  imnginatlTe  natare«— 
— he  will  half  fancy  that  tbc»e  ghostly  ti-ocs  are  cunscious  ci'eaturea, 
and  that  they  have  marked  with  mingled  pity  imd  sooru  the  long 
nrocessions  of  mankind  <:iira(!aiul  go  like  the  insects  of  a  day,  through 
Ufl  oeotortes  during  which  they  have  been  stretching  out  their 
distorted  limbs  nearer  and  neArcr  to  each  other.  Thick  fibrous 
rikDote  spring  oot  from  their  trunks,  awakening  in  the  memory  long- 
forgotten  stories  of  huge  hairy  giants,  enemies  of  nmnkind,  cvon  as 
tho  "  donble-ffttal  yew "  itself  was  snpposed  to  hts  in  other  dl^. 
The  bark  stands  in  diHtinct  layers,  tho  ontor  ridges  mouldering  away, 
like  tho  fraguieats  of  a  null  of  some  ruined  cavllo.  Tho  tups  arc 
freeh  and  green,  bat  all  below  in  that  sunless  receis  seests  dead. 
At  the  foot  of  the  deepest  port  cd*  the  grove  there  is  ft  seat  beneath  a 
itcrti  old  king  of  the  wood,  but  tho  geniu*  lod  floeoas  to  warn  the 
iatrader  to  depart^anoient  Rnperstitions  are  rekindled,  oud  tho 
haggard  trees  themselves  seem  to  threaten  that  from  a  eleep  beneath 
the  **  balefal  yow  "  tho  weary  mortal  will  wake  no  more.' 

Mr.  JeQuinja^  has  been  fortunate  in  the  gentlemen  who  have 
iUuitrated  his  books.  What  Mr.  Whymper  did  for  '■Field 
Paths  and  Greon  Lanes*  has  hoen  undertaken  by  Mr.  flall.tm 
Murray  for  'Kainbles  in  the  Hills,'  and  Mr.  Murray's  sketches 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  artistic  feeling  as  for  Uicir  clever 
execution.  The  vignettes  especially  are  dcliglitfullv  sug- 
Mstive^  notably  those  of  Chatsworth  Woods  and  Pike  Pord  in 
Dovedale :  of  Derwrnt  II.ill  .ind  Warbleton  Priory:  and  of  the 
'personally  conducted  party'  in  the  South  Downs,  where  the 
aofhor  acta  a«  guide  to  a  foreign  showman,  with  his  forlorn 
Uulc  family  and  two  bears.  It  is  no  dispara|reinent  to  the 
useful  and  imlecd  indispensable  *  Handbooks'  and  ^Guides,'  to 
sav  that,  wbtli*  they  furnish  the  tniveller  with  thf  skeleton  of 
facts  necessary  for  blm  to  know,  he  will  find  Mr,  Jenniogs  in 
these  iMKiks  li  living  companion  throwing  life  over  the  scenery 
aiDuad,  and  helping  him  to 

*  Jug  on,  jog  OD,  the  footpath  war, 

And  merrily  hent  tho  stilo-a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  tho  day, 

A  Bad  DUO  tires  iu  a  milo-a.' 
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Art.  VI. — Charles  V'rinrto.  Florence  :  VfiifUnrey  /.«  MAlidx, 
Les  Ilumauistesy  Let  Lettres,  Lcs  Arh.  Orne  tie  500  Gravures 
el  Planchps.      Deuxlenic  lulition.     Paris,  1881. 

*  TT  is  impossible  to  help  loving  Florpnce.  She  is  the  mother 
I.  of  all  who  live  hy  thought ;  shp  must  b<*  studied  un- 
reasingly,  for  she  olTers  an  inexhaustible  source  uf  instruction. 
Rome  is  grander  and  speaks  mon>  to  the  imaginatifm  of  men : 
Venice  is  stranger,  more  uncommon  and  more  picturesque, 
riorcncc  is  more  indispensable  to  humanity:  she  has  witnessed 
the  birth  of  Dante,  the  divine  poet :  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  man 
itf  four  suuts :  of  Galileo,  the  great  blind  man  who  reads  in 
The  darkness  and  divines  the  secrets  of  worlds.  If  Florence 
were  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  arcbires 
of  human  thought  would  lose  their  most  precious  titles,  and 
the  Latin  race  would  lie  in  mourning  for  its  ance-stnrs.* 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  an  Introduction  in  which 
M.  Yriarte  eloquently  expatiates  on  the  views  and  motives 
which  have  led  to  the  production  of  his  splendid  work  on 
Florence;  a  work  adorned  with  five  hunclre<l  illustrations,  and 
ijot  up  with  every  accessory  of  paper  and  print  that  couUI  be 
lavished  on  what  is  pre-eminently  an  *cditt<in  de  luxe.*  Fortu- 
nately, a  corresponding  amount  of  taste  and  learning  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  text ;  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  at 
not  long  since  we  dealt  with  his  work  on  Venice;  namely, 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  sketch  of  Florentine  history  and  ■ 
iiummary  of  the  causes  which  enabled  the  Florentine  republic 
to  611  for  a  period  nearly  the  same  proud  position  in  reriviiig 
Italy,  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  which  Athens  once  occupied 
in  Greece.  VVepropose,  however,  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for 
ihc  history,  and  take  it  when  we  can  find  it  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  chroniclers. 

Florence  first  rose  into  importance  and  began  to  take  rank  as 
a  city  after  the  capture  and  annexation  of  Fiesole,  A.D.  lOlO. 
hut  she  remained  subject  to  the  imperial  authority  in  some 
shape  during  the  next  hundred  years;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  her  under  the  rule  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  the  enterprising  lady  who  had  managetl  to 
l>ecome  possessed  of  the  larger  part  of  Central  Italy,  oat  of 
whicii  she  endowed  her  friend  and  ally  the  Po|>e  with  the 
territories  which  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  patrimcHiy 
(if  the  Church.  The  Countess  died  A.  I).  11 1 0,  and  the  Florentines 
thenceforth  figure  as  an  independent  community,  having  already 
exercised  most  nf  the  functions  and  pririlc^s  of  a  free  State, 
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includiog  home  rule  and  the  ri^liC  o(  making  war  or  peace  im 
their  own  aecuunt.  Tbeir  extreme  versatility  and  love  u( 
L-hange  provoked  the  bitter  irony  of  Oanle : 

'  AtbcuB  ouil  Lacoda'moD,  Uiat  ordaiiiod 
Tboir  ancient  laws  aurl  were  bo  civilized, 
To  living  well  made  bnt  a  Email  atlvauce 
Compared  witli  tliet  tliat  wcavest  Huch  tliin  wol> 
Of  policy,  that  imto  mid  November, 
That  lasts  not,  wliich  wan  in  October  Bpun, 
How  often  within  time  of  memory 
Laws,  iiislitutious,  cuius,  and  officoB, 
Hani  thon  clianged,  and  ronewed  thy  citizens? 
And  if  thou  tbiidicfit  well  and  soost  the  trntli. 
Thyself  to  u  sick  woman  thou  wilt  liken, 
Who  cannot  find  repose  upon  her  down 
But  by  her  tossing  seeks  to  ease  her  pain.'  * 

At  one  time  they  were  governed  by  Consuls,  at  another  by  n 
Captain-p'ncral  or  gonfalonier:  then  bv  Signors  and  I'riors ; 
and  again  by  seltict  bodies  uniler  the  name  of  Senate,  (.'ouacil. 
or  Baiia.  Occasionally  they  had  rnronrse  to  a  dictator  wh(t 
tamed  out  a  tyrant.  In  1207,  when  the  supreme  authority  was 
rested  in  six  consuls  and  a  senate,  they  resorted  to  a  singular 
expedient  to  ensure  the  impartial  administmtion  of  justice. 
This  was  the  nomination  of  a  foreigner, '  a  gentleman  of  another 
city/  to  be  Podesta  and  preside  in  their  courts,  civil  and 
criminal,  for  a  year,  with  full  power  to  convict,  pass  seutences 
and  execute  judgments.  One  OuAlfredatto  of  Milan  was 
named  and  had  the  episcopal  palace  assigned  him  as  a  resi- 
dence ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  experiment  did  not 
answer,  for  when  we  next  hear  of  the  Fmlesta,  it  is  as  filling 
an  office  of  inferior  dignity  under  the  consuls.  The  guardian- 
ihip  of  the  public  peace,  with  the  suppression  or  punishment 
of  crimes  of  violence,  was  commonly  a  hopeless  task  in  a  com- 
munity distracted  by  facti<m  and  intrigue.  It  was  the  Capulet 
and  Montague  feuti  repeated  and  multiplied;  an<1  it  is  remark- 
able how  acrnrately  .Shakspeare  has  depicte<l  by  dint  of  genius 
the  exact  state  of  things  which,  according  to  the  annalists, 
existwl  in  almost  every  Italian  city  of  the  earlier  middle  ages- 
We  are  reminded  of  the  Irish  home  rulers  who,  expatiating  on  the 
advonlnges  of  a  separation  from  the  hated  Saxons,  exclaimed: 
*  What  capital  fights  we  should  have  amongst  ourselves  if  the 
Englishcrs  wouhl  only  let  us  atone!'  This  absence  of  restraint 
on  their  pugnacity  was  equally  valued  by  the  Florentines,  who, 
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we  Ifarn  from  Villani,  were  in  the  habit  of  fighting  one  daj  and 
dining  and  drinking  together  the  nest,  taking  occasion  in  their 
cups  to  ]>aj'  a  just  tribute  to  any  extraonlinarj  feat  of  braverr 
that  uiigiiC  have  been  jwrformwl  on  either  side.*  The  most 
memorable  and  durable  of  the  I-Iorentiae  feuds  is  related  by 
Villnni  in  a  chapter  headetl,  'How  tlie  Guelpb  and  UUibelUne 
partic:!  were  created  in  Florence : ' 

*In  the  year  of  Christ,  1215,  Messero  Ghfirardo  OrUnili  being 
PodesUh,  oite  Meesero  Buondclmuiito  of  Bnoudcbunntc,  noble  ciLixen  of 
Florence,  baring  promised  to  tako  to  mfo  a  lady  of  the  lumtm  of 
Auidoi,  honourable  and  noble  citizenB,  aud  the  sanio  Moasore  Itoon  J«sl- 
tnontc,  who  vms  a  gallant  nuil  hacdsomc  cavalier,  then  riding  throngh 
the  city, — a  lady  of  the  honsQ  of  Donati  called  to  him,  making  light 
of  her  ho  had  promiBcd  to  tako  to  wife,  aa  neither  handsome  nor  good 
enongh,  Baying,  "I  had  kept  my  danglit*T  hero  fi>r  yon,"  whom  she 
showed  him,  and  she  (the  danghtor)  waa  very  hands'.>roe,  and  ui- 
Obutiiiciitly  thu  tiuid  Uufisuro  HuuudcbuontD,  by  tho  inatigation  of 
the  devil,  chogc  and  capouRed  her.  ThuruajHin  the  relatives  of  tho 
libandoaod  one  ii^semblo  in  hng&  indignation,  and  Uko  ouaucil  aa  to 
tho  sort  and  degree  of  Tiiugoanco  which  their  outraged  hononr  rof^uired 
them  to  inflict.' 

Their  deliberations  were  brongbt  to  a  (xinclasion  by  one 
AtoscA  de'  Lamberti,  who  utlerrtl  tho  fatal  phrase,  C<ua  fatta, 
rapo  Ao  (what's  done,  can't  Ik*  undone);  which,  freely  inter- 
preted, meant  death.  The  sentence  thus  passed  was  execiHe-d 
on  the  first  day  of  Master  at  the  Ponte  Vccchio,  to  nluth 
Uufpndelmtmte  was  seen  advancing  'nobly  dressed  in  a  new 
white  robe  on  his  white  palfrey,'  till  he  rearheil  the  font  of  tb« 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  \lars,  when  he  was  assailed  and  struck 
from  his  horse  by  two  of  the  Amidri  and  despatched  by  others: 

'  His  vbins  wero  cnt  by  Odorign  Fifanti,  and  Uioro  was  with  them 
one  uf  the  Counts  de'  Gnngidondi ;  wherefore  tho  city  ran  to  nmia 
and  roae  in  tumult.  And  tliis  dcnth  of  Mcssero  Bnoudvlnionte  ^raft  tlte 
ftattM  and  the  eammenecment  of  the  accnrsed  Gnelph  and  OhibeUtoe 
partiea  in  Florence,  althonch  then  were  already  factiouH  enongb 
UBOng  the  nijble  citixei  s.  Bnt  by  thu  duath  of  Heasere  Buondtduiuuto 
all  the  lineages  of  nobles  and  other  dtiEeng  of  Florence  were  engaged 
iu  them ;  some  holding  to  the  Baonitelmonti,  who  sided  with  tha 
Goolph  j'arty  mid  wtre  its  head  :  some  lo  tho  Uburli,  who  were  the 
head  of  the  Ghibidlino  paity;  whence  ftU  onr  city  underwent  much 
evil  and  ruin,  of  which  w(_'  shall  havt)  lo  uiake  niotilinu,  and  which  it 
may  well  be  believed  will  never  ceWu  unless  God  bhuuld  mak^  au 

•  fikiT«ni  ViUiiTii.  'Cfmiics.'  VilUni  mat  th«  r<in(nn|KirsrT  of  PhllijiM  do 
Cominca  The  uutlimttcity  of  liio  jirK^iti};  rlinmirliT,  Dino  CompigiiL  bs* 
been  ncrixiwly  iiiiiiii<;uc4l  tuij  tbskoii,  mui-h  of  what  pii£«c«  unUvr  Lis  luune  bdlig 
eaD»t<li'n<l  spniii-iu. 
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end  of  it.  And  thns  waa  showu  that  tbc  cnomjr  of  Uio  baman  ntoo, 
throiigh  the  sins  of  tho  FloroutinoB,  liad  po\vf>r  through  tlin  idol  of 
Mars,  which  Uiu  Floreittiuo  pagauu  furmurly  adored,  bo  that  Bach 
faomifrido  began  at  the  foot  of  ua  image,  &om  which  bo  mooh  evil 
has  flowed.' 

So  far  Villani,  who  ^oes  on  to  say  that  the  names  of  these 
rrlnbrated  tactions  wnre  wportiMi  to  have  arisen  Irom  the  feud 
between  two  German  barons  called  Guellb  and  Ghibellino,  who 
took  op]H>!iite  sides  in  the  never-ceasing  confliet  l>etween  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  Some  additional  details  are  given  in 
an  ancient  manuscript  from  the  Buondelmonte  library,  including 
the  incident  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  striking 
picture  by  Mr.  Paget,  who  represents  the  affianced  bride  as 
carried  in  procession  with  Buondclmonte's  head  upon  bor  lap.* 

The  fatal  inlluencc  of  tbc  iiuundelmoute  feud  is  commemo- 
rated by  Dante : — 

►  *  O  Buondelmonte  1  what  ill  eonntielling 

Prvvailed  on  thee  to  break  thi^  plighted  bond. 
I  Mnny  who  now  aro  weeping  wonld  rejoice 

*  Had  God  to  Kma  given  thee,  tbo  first  limo 

Thou  near  our  city  caiuest.'  f 
Mosca   de'   Lamberti,  who   counselled    the   assassination,  Is 
rewarded  by  a  place  in  the  *  Inferuo' : — 

'  Then  ono 
Maimed  of  each  hand,  uplifted  in  the  gloom 
Tbo  blooding  stumps,  that  they  \Tith  gory  Hpots 
Sollitid  hiii  face,  and  cried :  "  Bcmombor  this 
Of  Moeca  too,  I,  who  alas  I  exclaimed 
The  deed  onee  done  there  i$  an  end,  that  proved 
A  Beed  of  sorrow  to  the  Tuscan  race."  * 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  tbc  first  advantage  was  gatnctl  by  the 
Obibellineg^  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Kmpcror  Frederic  11., 
ilrove  tbetr  rivals  from  the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Amo;  hut,  on  the  death  of 
tbc  i!!tnjxrror,  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  during  which  some 
imjwrtant  cbiuiges  were  made  in  the  Government,  especially  as 
regards  the  military  organization.  The  whole  male  population 
was  enrolled  under  Goufalonxeri  or  banner-men,  by  whom  they 
might  at  any  time  be  summnmHl  and  nrrayetl : — 

•  •  Flonratla©  HUory.'    By  U.  E.  Nepwr,  Captaio  ia  the  Boval  Nftry.  F.BJB. 

„,  vnlnratoi.    Vul.  j.  chap.  ix.    Thi«  book  leftrr-B  aothJci.i>;  to*bi>  ilndr^  in  the 

UlcBiniagor  rrwarob,  Diit  it  will  aSect  murt  rMders  m  tiuiauanlmi,  in  tlio 

kImowQ  *tor J,  affeoted  tha  ooDvict 

^  'PuBdiso,'  canto  16.    Bma  is  Uio  river  vtiirh   DuADdelmontA  omwed  nn 

-atteriog  FlorenM.    Sistooadi  deBoribea  bim  bs  a  nobleman  of  tlm  OtiibcUiiiu  pw^ 

!rvii]  tike  tnoks  of  the  Anu>. 
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giTo  imporUnce  to  tlic-ir  armioe.  Hud  to  ecrre  U  a  point  of 
for  tlioBO  Tfbo  were  exlmtiKtc-d  in  ttto  fights  and  &vm  wbieli, 
baving  b«.'ctmio  rcfroehod,  thoy  might  again  make  Iteud  agniust  tlio 
wDuuiy,  tlicy  |>ri>viilo*l  u  largo  car,  drawu  by  two  oxen,  coreied  with 
roil  clotb.  tipoti  viWwh  was  an  ensign  of  wbite  and  red.  Wben  tbcy 
iutendcU  to  assemble  tbe  army,  this  car  wat)  broupbt  into  the  N>w 
Markut.  oud  duUvtrcJ  ftitb  pump  tc»  the  beads  of  tbn  iwople.  T<» 
givu  Hoieninity  to  their  untctrprises,  tboy  had  a  bell  callud  Martinella, 
wbich  was  rang  during  a  wbole  launtli  bvforo  tlic  (ovfxs  left  llio  city, 
ill  ordci-  that  tbu  eiiuiiy  migbt  bave  time-  Ut  provide  for  Lis  dofonce ; 
80  great  waa  the  virtu<3  ibcii  existing  anionget  lucu,  and  wiUi  ao  much 
generosity  of  mind  were  tbey  goremcd,  that  ok  it  ia  now  cotuUdorcd 
a  bruvo  and  prudent  act  to  osBuil  an  unprovided  enemy,  in  tboso  days 
it  wunld  bftTo  been  tbougbt  disgraoefol.  and  prwlnctiro  of  only  a 
fallaciotiR  advantage.  Tbis  bell  waa  also  taken  witb  tbe  army,  and 
aerred  to  regulate  tbo  keeping  and  relief  of  guard,  and  otber  matiers 
DooeBaary  in  the  practice  of  war.' 

With  these  oniinatiuns,  civil  and  military,  continues  Ma- 
cbiavclf  the  Florentines  established  their  liberty  ;  but  these  only 
lastc<l  for  ten  years,  after  which,  besides  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
Ghibeliines,  who  complained  of  being  divested  of  their  fair 
share  of  authority,  divisions  ensued  between  the  people  and 
the  nobility,  in  which  each  of  these  natural  ly-opiK»cd  cloaaea 
obtaitipd  the  upper  hand  by  turns.  The  Pope,  Greg^iry  X., 
interfcrc<l,  but,  (indiug  his  adviee  disregarded,  declared  thewi 
incorrigible  and,  by  way  of  trnntjuillizing  matters,  e^coni- 
municatcf]  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  the  entire  community 
remained  under  an  interdict  till  bis  death. 

Of  the  spirit  that  animated  this  remarkable  people  In  the 
midst  of  their  civil  dissensions,  no  stronger  proof  can  well  be 
given  than  the  decree  of  1293  for  the  construction  of  their 
cathedral : — 

*  Considering  that  it  is  the  aorereign  prudence  of  a  people  of  great 
origin  to  proceed  in  its  a&irs  in  buco  a  manner  that,  by  its  cxters&t 
works,  may  be  recognized  not  less  tbo  wisdom  tbau  the  magnanimity 
of  its  condtict,  tbo  order  is  given  to  Aruolfo,  mastiT  architeut  of  oar 
community,  to  make  models  or  designs  for  the  renovation  of  Santa 
Uaria  Keporate  with  the  most  dovotod  and  prodigal  magnificence,  so 
that  the  indnstryand  power  of  man  may  not  invent  nor  evurimdertokc 
anything  finer  fir  more  Taut — according  to  what  the  wisest  oittxentt 
have  said  and  eonuseUod  in  public  sittings  and  secret  committee, 
namely,  that  one  ought  not  to  stretch  a  hiitid  towards  tLo  works  of 
the  community,  if  one  haa  not  Lbo  project  of  making  them  oorrespand 
to  the  groat  soul  composed  of  sU  the  souk  of  oU  the  oitiaens,  united 
in  one  of  the  same  wUl.' 

The  worst  of  their  feuds,  that  of  the  Guelplu  and  Gbibel- 
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lines,  was  imported  from  a  neighbouring  Stnte.  Two  niembers 
of  tbe  Cancellieri,  one  of  the  leading;  familit.'s  of  Piittoia, 
i|aarrelled  and  came  to  blows.  Gere,  son  of  Bertucca,  was 
sllghtlj  wonnded  by  Lere,  son  of  Gulielmo,  who  ordered  him 
10  go  to  tbe  house  of  I^ertucca  and  ask  pardon  for  what  he  bad 
done,  ilcre  he  was  seized  and  bound  by  order  of  Bertucca, 
who,  nftcr  irausin^  his  hand  lu  be  (;hoppctI  uH'  upon  a  bh>ck  used 
for  chopping  meat,  told  bim  :  '  fio  to  thy  father  and  tell  him 
that  swurd-wuunds  are  curetl  with  iron  and  not  wJtb  words." 
The  father  of  the  mutilated  vouth  ralhrd  his  people  to  arms,  and 
a  cooilict  began,  in  which  ere  long  the  entire  community  was 
nengagcd.  The  family  were  descended  from  a  Cancellieri  who 
I  had  two  wives — Bianca  and  Neri — after  whom  the  two  factions, 
which  became  famous  as  the  Hianehi  and  Neri,  were  named. 
Unable  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  at  Pistoia,  the  rival 
chiefs  repaired  to  Florence,  where  the  Cerchi  and  Donati  were 
then  the  two  families  most  distinguished  by  wealth,  birtb,  and 
the  number  of  their  followers.  The  Cerchi  took  part  with  the 
Hianchi,  and  the  Donati  with  the  Neri.  The  struggle  was 
stoutly  maintaine<l  on  both  sides  with  changing  fortunes  and  on 
tolerably  equal  terms,  till  the  Blanchi  fell  under  suspicion  of  a 
cunspiracy  to  introduce  foreign  influence  ;  and  such  was  the 
popular  indignation,  that  the  whole  of  them  were  banished^ 
their  property  confiscated,  end  their  houses  pulled  down.* 

V\'hat  invests  these  transactions  with  a  peculiar  interest  is  the 
manner  in  which  Dante  was  mixed  up  in  them.  He  was 
honourably  known  in  war  and  public  life  before  he  obtaineil 
distinction  as  u  poet.  At  the  battle  of  Arezzo,  1286,  Veri  dc* 
Cerchi,  the  commander  of  the  Florentine  cavalry,  called  for  a 
forlorn  hope  of  twelve  to  head  the  charge,  naming  himself,  bis 
soDi  and  two  nephews  for  four,  and  leaving  the  remaining  eight 
to  be  supplied  by  volunteers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  emulonsly 
presented  themselves,  and  amongst  the  foremost  was  Dante. 
He  was  a  Prior  or  (according  to  Machiavel)  one  of  the  Signory, 
^when  a  transitory  lull  was  brought  about  by  banishing  the  most 
lurbulent  of  both  parties.  The  position  he  held  may  be  inferred 
from  his  language  when  an  embassy  was  proposed  to  him:  'If 
1  go,  who  will  remain?  If  I  stay,  who  wilt  go?'  showing, 
observes  Mrs.  Olipbant,  a  ctmtempt  oi  his  fellows  which  a 
{wpular  assembly  was  little  likely  to  brook. f  He  was  employed 
ia  an  embassy  to  Home,  when  another  revolution,  fatal  to  bis 
party,  took    place,   and   then  (in    1301)    commenced   the  exile 
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which  only  tcrminatetl  with  his  lifp.  In  the  fint  instance  a 
fine  was  imposnl,  ami  he  was  hnnishcfl  for  two  ypHra ;  but  to 
punish  his  ronniinnry,  (»r  on  account  of  some  ng-grnvntion  of  the 
ofleuce,  he  was  condemned  in  March  1302,  along;  with  fourteen 
others,  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  this  sentence,  repeated  and 
renewed  in  1311,  was  not  formally  reversefl  till  1494. 

He  was  iMim  and  bred  a  Oiielph,  and  his  political  day- 
dieam  was  a  free  and  united  Italy  under  the  Pupe ;  but  so 
passionate  was  his  love  of  coitntrv,  that  he  left  no  meann  untried, 
consivlent  or  inci>nsistent  with  his  principles,  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  his  banishment  At  one  time  we  And  him  seeking  the  pro- 
tertion  of  the  Kraperor,  and  eager  to  re-enter  Florence  in  the 
imperial  train  with  the  Ghibellines.  There  was  one  degrada- 
tion, and  the  only  one  that  promiicfl  to  \yn  cffoftive,  to  which 
be  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Florence  on  certain  Saint  days  to  anmesty  oftenders  who  wne 
(ir^t  dedicated  to  the  saint,  but  any  one  so  amnestied  was 
placed  on  a  level  with  a  criminal  who  received  a  pardon.  In 
1315,  on  the  day  of  Saint  John  the  Itaptist,  Dante  was  chosen 
to  benefit  by  the  privilege.  A  flecree  was  passed  that  he  sboold 
be  dedicntetl  to  Saint  John  in  a  public  ceremony,  and  a  monk 
was  drspatrhed  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  rosoK-ed  in 
his  favour.  His  reply  vr^i  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  '  Divine 
Comedy '  ;— 

•  If  yoa  BBCceed  in  finding  anothor  w«y  which  leaveo  intact  my 
faonnnr  and  my  rcpntatinn,  show  it  mc,  I  pmy  jon.  But  if  /Aa<  is 
thu  road  I  mwoi  tread,  snd  if  it  is  tho  only  ouo,  I  shall  never  see 
Floronoo  again.  Krcirywhon;,  thoiik  God  I  I  can  contamplato  Am 
beavena  and  tho  rimng  of  thn  stars ;  everywhere  I  can  giva  tayweU 
up  to  tho  B«aroh  fur  truth.  And  I  am  to  loiw  my  fair  &niel  And 
I  am  to  daliaao  mystdf  within  Uic««  vory  wkIIb  whiuh  have  witnanaaA 
n^  bittfa ;  no,  I  will  not  do  it,  ahoold  I  want  bruiid.' 

He  died  in  exile  nt  Ravenna  in  toil.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  advance  of  the  imperial  forces  which  Dante 
acx'ompanietl  in  1312-13,  that  the  Florentines  gave  up  their 
city  for  five  years  to  Robert^  king  of  Naples,  upon  an  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  defend  it  as  his  own.  He  sent  them 
first  as  commander  of  their  forces  the  Count  \ovcllo,  with  whom 
they  spenlily  bwramc  di»c«mtented,  an<I  suhsefpiently  Walter, 
Duke  of  Athens,  who,  in  September  1342,  contrived,  untler  the 
show  of  a  pr>pulnr  election,  to  bci-ome  their  absolute  sovereign  ; 
a  position  in  which  no  tyrant,  ancient  or  modem,  could  well 
have  behavetl  worse.  They  rose  and  expellef)  him  in  less  than 
.1  year,  and  in  the  resettlement  of  the  government,  the  power 
was   equitably   divided    between   ihe    nobles   and    the   people, 
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respectivclv  represented  by  Sigpnors ;  but  tbis  arrangement  was 
of  ihort  dnrattnn,  the  civil  rlissonsions  hrokn  oat  with  renewed 
ftiTT.  and  niter  several  days'  fighting  Florence  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  town  taken  by  assault  after  a  desperate  resistance 
stirrl  by  street.  The  popular  party  were  victorious  \  '  and  so 
complete  (says  Machiavel)  was  ihc  ruin  of  the  nobility,  that 
they  nrrcr  afterwards  ventured  to  take  arms  for  the  recovery 
of  their  power,  and  soon  became  humble  and  abject  in  the 
fitreme.  And  thus  Florence  lost  the  generosity  of  her  chamcter 
uid  her  distinction  in  arms.'  Nor  did  she  gain  in  tranquillity, 
liberty,  social  equality,  or  regular  government,  by  the  sup- 
ion  of  the  nobles,  mnnv  of  whom  dn>pped  tbcir  armorial 
ings,  blende*!  with  the  people,  and  began  intriguing  for 
influence  as  before.  I'actions,  also,  were  formed  amongst  the 
citizens,  and  family  after  family  continued  rising  and  falling, 
till  tbe  whole  powers  of  the  government  were  grailually  concen- 
trated in  one,  and  the  Medici  became  the  hereditary  rulers  of 
tbe  Slate. 

Ther  were  of  plebeian  origin :  Sismondi  stales  that  the  first 
time  the  name  attracts  attention  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
diirt«enth  century:  and  M.  Vriarle  says  that  the  first  of  them 
who  won  a  place  in  history  and  rose  above  the  level  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  as  to  give  token  of  the  future  sovereignty  of  tbe  mce, 
was  Giovanni,  bom  in  136f).  Bat  during  an  insurrectionary 
movemenl,  occasioneit  byMaso  degli  Albizziin  1379,  a  body  of 
the  people  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  Veri  dc'  Medici,  then  the 
head  of  the  family,  to  lieg  him  to  undertake  the  government ;  and 
(ailds  Machiavel)  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  written  con- 
cerning the  events  of  this  period,  that  if  Veri  had  been  endowed 
with  more  ambition  than  integrity,  be  might  easily  have  become 
prince  of  the  city.  He  simply  did  hia  best  to  compose  the  dis- 
turbances, and  so  neglectml  or  mismanaged  the  opportunity,  that 
his  party  was  rompletel)*  de|)rived  of  power  within  two  years. 
'Fr*jm  thai  lime,'  says  Sismondi,  *  tlieir  rivals,  the  Albizzi, 
directed  the  republic  for  the  space  of  forty-three  years,  fn)m 
13^1  to  1434,  with  a  happiness  and  glory  till  then  unexampled, 
o  triumph  of  an  aristocratic  faction  ever  merited  a  more 
brilliant  place  in  bintory/  He  goes  on  to  describe  this  as  the 
most  pros|»erous  epoch  of  the  republic, — 'that  in  which  it 
acquired  the  g^'calesl  tipulcnce,  in  which  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  adopted  Florence  as  their  native  countrv, — that  in 
which  were  bom  ami  formed  all  those  great  men,  of  whom  tbe 
ledici,  their  contemporaries,  have  reaped  the  glory,  without 
aving  bad  any  share  in  producing  them, — that,  finally,  in  which 
«  republic    mo«t   constaotly   followed  the    noblest    policy.' 
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Ibe  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy  at  this  j>criud  of  glory  and  wisdom, 
which  was  hrnugbt  to  an  end  by  the  folly  or  im|irudence  of 
Rinaldu,  the  sun  of  Tomaso.* 

There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  animated  description  that 
is  strictly  accurate.  The  old,  the  real  nohility  were  sttll,  as 
such,  excludwi  from  power,  an<l  what  Sismoadi  calls  an  aris- 
tocracy was  a  popular  party,  headed  by  what  Machiavcl  more 
accurately  tcruis  the  new  nobles  or  nobility  of  the  p^ple,  many 
of  whom  side<l  with  the  Medici.  The  men  of  genius  who  form 
the  chief  glory  of  I'lorence, — Unntc,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, 
belong  to  an  antecedent  period  ;  and  most  of  the  men  of  letters^ 
who  made  her  the  seat  of  literature,  to  a  subsctjueut  one.  No 
doubt  her  intellectual  development  was  constantly  in  progress, 
but  it  nowhere  apjiears  that  the  Albizzi  did  anything  to 
accelerate  it,  and  their  best  claim  to  au  honourable  place 
in  history  rests  on  their  foreign  policy,  when,  if  we  may  believe 
Slsmondi,  *  the  republic,  directed  by  ihem,  acting  as  the 
guardian  of  Italian  liberty,  by  turns  set  limits  to  the  ambition 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  of  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  and 
of  Philippo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan.'  I'bis,  again,  is  ditVicult  to 
reconcile  with  the  disastrous  result  of  the  war  with  the  Doke 
of  Milan.  The  Florentines  sustained  a  defeat  nt  Zagonara, 
which  is  described  as  spreading  consternation  through  Tuscany. 
•Nevertheless,'  says  ^lachiaTeI,  'in  this  great  defeat,  famous 
throughout  nil  Italy,  no  death  occurred  except  those  of  Lodovioo 
degli  Obizi  and  two  of  his  people,  who,  having  fallen  fr»>m 
their  honei,  were  drowned  in  the  morass.'  Speakiug  of  another 
battle  in  which  the  Florentines  were  rictorious  in  1495,  be 
remarks :  *  Nor  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  wars  being  carrierl 
on  in  an  enemy's  country  with  less  injury  to  the  assollants  than 
at  this  ;  for  in  so  great  a  defeat,  and  in  a  battle  which  lasted  four 
hours,  only  one  roan  died,  and  he,  not  from  wounds  inllictiKl  by 
hostile  weapons,  or  any  honourable  means,  but  having  fallen 
from  his  horse,  was  trampled  to  death.'  Again  in  14^7  :  *  The 
Florentine  generals  being  now  left  without  any  hiDdrance. 
pressed  the  enemy  more  cluscly,  so  that  they  came  to  a  regular 
engiigeraent,  which  continued  half  a  day,  without  either  party 
yielding.  I:3ome  horses  were  wouuded  and  prisoners  taken,  but 
no  death  occurred.'  This  is  intelligible  enough  if  both  armies 
were  composeil  of  mercenaries  who  could  cam  their  wages 
without  hurting  one  another.  Machiavel's  explanation  is,  that 
*  being  nearly  all  mounted,  and  covered  with  armour,  there  was 
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DO  Dccessity  for  risking  their  lives :  while  thej  were  6g:hting, 
thrir  nrmour  defeniled  them,  and  when  thejr  could  resist  no 
longer,  they  yieliicil  and  wero  suit',* 

The  defeat  at  Za^uaara  was  the  cause  uf  a  threatening 
amount  of  popular  irritation,  which  Kinalclo  degli  Albizzi  was 
unable  altogether  to  calm  down.  He  applied  to  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  to  co-operate  with  him  in  rpstoring  public  confidence, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  better  begin  by  alleviatjug  the  public 
burthens.  On  his  rpfiising  to  do  this,  (Jiovanni  brought  for- 
ward and  caused  to  be  passed  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  iu  whom  tbc  supreme  legislative  power  always  remained 
rested,  the  law  known  as  the  catasta^  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  pro- 
perty, peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  rich.  Soon  after  this  (in 
1428)  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  finding  his  end  approacbing,  gave 
his  parting  benediction  to  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  telling 
them  that  nothing  cheered  him  so  much  as  the  recollection  that 
be  had  never  wilfully  offended  any  one,  but  had  always  uscil  his 
best  endeavours  to  confer  benefits  upon  all : — 

*  By  adoptiug  this  mothod,  Rltliough  dmonget  so  many  enemies,  and 
snrroaDded  by  rio  many  conflicting  intoTCBta,  I  have  not  only  main- 
taiaed  my  reputation,  but  increased  my  iiifiuoQCo.  If  ymi  pursue 
the  same  conrse,  yoa  will  be  attended  by  the  same  good  fortune;  if 
otherwise,  yon  may  be  assnrod,  yonr  end  ivill  reeemhle  that  of  Ihoec 
who  in  our  own  Lmics  havu  brought  ruiu  both  upon  thcui»(:lvti«  aud 
their  families.' 

In  the  following  year,  Florence  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Lucca,  in  which  a  ncitable  part  was  played  by  Hrumdlcschi, 
who  failed  to  maintain  as  an  cnglnet^r  the  fame  he  bad  acquired 
as  an  architect.  His  nation  was  that  the  river  Serein  might 
be  dammed  up  or  turned  so  as  to  inundate  the  whole  of  the 
country  round  Lucca,  and  embankments  were  raised  under  his 
direction  with  this  view  ;  but  these  embankments  were  cut, 
connter-embankments  were  raised,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
river  overllowed  the  ground  occupied  by  the  l-'lorentines,  who 
were  com|>ellcd  to  raise  the  siege.  During  this  war,  which 
lasted  till  May  1733,  tbc  Albix/.i  retained  their  supremacy  ; 
but  the  inilucncc  of  the  Medici  had  simultaneously  augmented 
through  the  sagacious  conduct  of  their  chief,  Cosmo,  who  had 
been  conscientiously  following  the  dving  advice  of  his  father. 
He  is  described  as  the  most  prudent  of  men  ;  of  grave  and 
courteous  demeanour,  extremely  liberal  and  humane. 

*  Ho  never  atteraptcil  anything  against  parties,  or  ogainst  rulers, 
but  WAS  honntifnl  to  nil :  and,  lij  the  iiiiw6arie<l  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  mode  himself  partisans  of  all  rauks  of  tlie  uitixons.  Tiiis 
zaodo  of  proceodiug  increased  the  difficulties  of  those  who  were  in  the 
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goTdrnment,  ami  Cofiino  liinif>olf  hoped  that  bj  its  pnrsiiU  be  migbi 
tie  ablo  to  Uve  in  Florence  as  macb  raBpected  otui  u  Bccaro  as  naj 
other  citinou  ;  or  if  the  ambition  of  his  odverstuiee  compuUcd  hiui  tA 
adopt  a  different  course,  armft  a.nd  the  faTonr  of  hia  frie&dii  would 
enable  him  to  bocomo  more  bo.' 

Kinnlilo  (lei  Alhizzi  saw  and  pninto<l  out  tu  bis  friends  tbnt 
the  contL'st  lay  between  tbem  and  the  Medici,  that  it  was  an 
internecine  contest,  and  that  it  was  for  their  advantugc  to  pn^cipi- 
tate  the  crisis,  since  Cosmo  was  turning  every  hour  to  good 
account.  Hut  even  the  most  eager  uf  his  adversaries  hrsitnted  U> 
utail  or  proscribe  a  man  against  whom  nothing'  could  bo  orgrd 
except  that  he  was  winning  his  way  to  eminence  by  public  and 

ftrivate  I'irtues,  by  patriolisni,  muniBcencc,  and  gcnerusity.  At 
ength  Hinaldu,  by  a  mixture  of  })ersuasion  and  corruption, 
won  over  a  new  Gonfalonier,  IJcrnardo  (luadagni,  to  his  cause. 
Cosmo  was  arrested,  and  a  packed  baUa  (committee  nf  tlie  as- 
sembly) met  to  deliberate  wlit-ther  he  should  be  Imiiisbed  or  [Mil 
tu  death :  no  crime  b«ing  alleged  against  him  except  his  wealth 
and  position  and  the  uses  he  might  be  tempted  to  make  of 
tbem.  lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  palace  under  the  charge  oi 
Federigo  Mulavolti,  who,  seeing  that  he  ate  only  a  few  morsvli 
of  bread,  said  to  him  :  *•  Cosmo,  you  are  afraid  of  being  poisoned, 
and  are  evidently  hastening 'your  enil  bv  hunger.  Von  wrong 
me  if  you  tbiiik  I  would  be  a  party  to  such  an  atrocious  act : 
and  that  you  may  take  your  I'omI  with  greater  assurance,  1  will 
partake  of  your  meals  with  you.' 

Federigo  also  enabled  him  to  communicate  with  friends,  whO| 
by  bribing  the  Gonfalonier,  got  the  impending  sentence  of  death 
mmuiutetl  to  banishment  to  I'aduti.  Here,  and  .it  Venice,  wbtrre 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  for  some  months,  he  ret-eived  visits 
of  condolence  from  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  States  deput«l 
to  do  him  hononr,  and  in  less  than  a  year  his  recal  wu 
imperatively  demanded  by  bis  countrymen.  The  (vonfalonier 
and  a  majority  of  the  Signory  chosen  in  August  I4t34  were  bis 
piirtisans  ;  and  after  a,  rain  attempt  of  the  exiled  Pope  F.ugenius 
to  mediate,  an  assembly  was  cunvened  and  a  new  tralia  created, 
which  immtxliately  restored  Cosmo,  and  banished  Kinaldo 
Albixzi  with  so  many  other  citizens  that  *  there  were  few  places 
in  Italy  which  did  not  contain  some,  and  many  others  beyond 
the  Alps  were  full  of  them.* 

M.  i  riarte  says  that,  *  dating  from  Cosmo's  return,  there  wiss 
an  end  of  the  Republic:  the  name  remainc<l,  and,  with  the 
forms,  was  permittnl  to  remain  fur  a  longtime  to  come;  but 
the  Medici  already  formed  a  dynasty,  and  all  made  it  a  j^J 
and  a  duty  to  obey  a  family  market!  in  the  front  for  power.'    This 
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is  tme  in  the  mun,  although  there  were  tlincs  when  their  sun 
mrms  ibrentened  with  an  eclipsp  ;  anil  their  mode  of  winning  their 
way  to  the  supreme  authority  fully  justifies  the  commendation  of 
VoU»ire,  '  that  no  family  ever  ohlaine<l  power  by  so  just  a  tiUe.' 
It  was  the  soft  collar  of  social  cstccui,  not  the  iron  collar  of 
compelled  obedience,  that  was  so  complacently  worn  by  the 
Florentines,  who  submitted  to  it  the  more  readily  because 
they  thought  that  the  moment  it  became  galling  it  coulU  be 
thrown  off. 

I'he  Medici  were  pre-eminently  merchant  princes,  perhaps 
the  oulv  famtiv  who  can  be  so  described  in  the  strict  and  literal 
accepta.nce  of  the  tt^rm,  the  only  family  who  combinnl  the  attri- 
butes of  sorereignty  with  the  regular  pursuits  oi  trade.  Whilst 
receiving  ambassadors  and  corresponding  with  monarchs  on 
aflairs  of  state,  they  were  bankers  and  money-lenders.  They 
hsd  sixteen  branch  establishments  In  different  parts  of  Europe, 
including  Lyons,  nmirges,  Venice,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Rome. 
Xhey  farmed  the  revenue:  they  were  largely  engaged  in  mining 
and  agriculture ;  and  so  fortunate  were  their  speculations  that 
their  colossal  fortune  went  on  accumulating,  in  despite  of  the 
rouDificence  with  which  they  lavished  it.  It  appears  from  their 
Account  Book  {Libro  di  Batfione)  that  Cosmo  spent  more  than 
400,000  golden  fiorlns  on  monuments,  churches,  »mvents,  iind 
ecclesiastical  or  charitable  foundations  ;  *  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  public  income  of  Florence  did  not  average  more  than 
30O,01.>0.  'i'he  rate  of  interest  was  exorbitant,  and  ihey  derived 
coormnoB  profits  from  loans.  A  timely  advance  to  LUlward  IV. 
eoalded  him,  as  he  subsequently  acknowledged,  to  recover  his 
throne,  but  he  no  doubt  paid  for  it  In  proportion  to  ilio  risk.f 
When  the  V'euetiaus  jointKl  Alfonsc)  of  Arrugon  against  Florence, 
Cocmu,  by  his  commercial  operations,  su  drained  .Naples  and 
Venice  of  money,  that  they  were  glad  to  make  peace  upon  any 
terms. 

The  grasp,  the  varictl  capacity,  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Mctiici,  may  be  collected  frtim  the  specimens  of  their 
correspondence  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  lliey 
are  equally  at  home  in  the  most  contrasted  topics  and  depart- 
mcats:    in  war,  diplomacy,  domestic  admiuiatration,   foreign 

*  *  Alone  Willi  oliariUes  and  (ax««  Ito  (CoAmo)  expended  of  lift  own  at  mncli 
w  wvdM  00  equal,  enin  tat  grain,  to  Rbotit  8N7,7'J7/.  of  Engliicli  goUI.  utid 
pnbabi;  t«tw«n  Mo,omt  or  IXW.OOOI.  of  our  present  mcncv.'  (C«]tl.  XapJer, 
•  Flftraittue  HiBtorr,' Yol.  iii.  p.  8**^;.)  Mr.  R(«coo  computes  tiie  golden  floriu  at 
2*.  fid  :  Burokbudt  at  elcrea  or  twelve  fnjics.  It  oontaincd  Tutluir  Ie«s  gold 
Ikn  a  tia1f-»nTori.'igu. 

t  ttlOTanni  TJiuul  tneations  a  lotiD  of  two  Florentine  hoane«  to  Edward  IV. 
in  133S,  1*7  which  (b«  aajre}  the;  lost  1,365,000  goldra  florins. 
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policy^  !it*ratnTP,  ami  the  fine  arts  ;  and,  wfiiUt  really  exercmng 
the  supreme  dirertion  nf  atrnin,  they  so  managed  matters  as  to 
nitike  the  citizens  believe  that  tliey  were  simply  complying  with 
the  wishes  and  prumuting  the  true  interests  uf  the  cummunity. 
Historians  are  not  quite  agreeil  on  these  points.  Admitting  tbe 
6ne  political  insight  and  business  talents  of  Cosmo,  Guirriardini 
accuses  him  of  meanness  and  parsimony  in  ordinary  life,  and 
says  that,  when  it  became  expedient,  he  did  not  hesitate  li> 
remove  a  troublesome  adversary  by  violence;  as  when,  at  Lis 
iustigation  during  a  sudden  tumult,  Baldaccio  d'Anghinri  woi 
thrown  out  of  a  window  oi  the  Signoria  Palace.  Macbis%'rl 
attributes  the  death  of  this  man  to  the  Gonfalonier,  and 
inclines  generally  to  the  favourable  view  of  the  growth  and 
grnduid  establishment  of  the  Mcdiceau  rule,  which  is  certainly 
most  easily  rccuiicileable  with  the  facta.  If  they  had  played 
the  vulgar  game  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  they  would  hare 
sharett  the  common  fate  of  the  many  who,  like  them,  had 
been  aiming  at  supremacy.  They  obtained  their  end  by  tLc 
choice  and  adaptation  of  means  peculiar  to  the  family,  and 
their  success  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  grandeur  of 
conception,  liberality,  and  nobililv  of  mind,  th.it  seemed  natural 
to  them. 

The  spirit  and  position  of  Cosmu  may  be  illustrated  by 
nn  incident,  Ralthasar  Cossa,  elected  Pope  under  the  title  of 
John  XXllI.  by  the  Oiuncil  of  Constance,  was  detbrooed  by 
a  counter  Council,  and  liKik  refuge  in  I'lorvnce,  where  he  was 
domesticated  with  Cosmo,  an  old  and  attached  friend,  who 
on  his  death  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Onnatcllo  and  Michelozzo  Michelozzi.  The  Monls  t/uontintn 
Pajta  (onewhile  Pope)  in  the  inscription  moved  the  ire  of  tbc 
reigning  Pope,  who  wrote  to  the  Government  of  P'lorcnce  to 
demand  them  to  be  erased.  The  reply,  which  Cosmo  was  de- 
puted or  volimtttorrd  i(»  make,  was  brief;  *  Quotl  scripfi\  scripri' 
^wbat  I  have  written,  I  have  writlcn). 

He  had  fuurcountry  houstrs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
where  be  was  wont  to  entertain  the  artisu  and  men  of  learning. 
From  one  of  them,  Carezzi,  which  still  exists,  he  wrote  to 
Marsilio  Ficino : — 

'  T  arrivod  hero  yesterday  as  much  to  tmproTe  my  lands  m  to 
improvo  myself.  Oulqo  and  join  me,  oomo  as  Kwn  lut  yuu  can,  aad  do 
not  fail  to  bring  \nth  yon  tho  Troaliso  of  thu  divioe  Plato :  "  Of  the 
HoTeroign  Good. '  If  yon  had  followed  my  a«lvio.>,  yon  would  already 
haro  tranelalod  it  iutu  Latin:  tbera  is  no  pnrKuit  to  which  I  dovnta 
myself  more  readily  than  Uio  pursuit  of  IratL.  Como  thun  and  bring 
with  you  tho  lyro  of  Orpheus.' 
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It  was  this  MantHo  Ficiiio  who  kept  n  lamp  cunstnntl}  burning; 
Wfore  the  bust  uf  Plato,  aa  before  tbe  imikge  oi  a  saint.  Tbc 
cultirntion  of  Grfwk  became  so  much  the  fashion  that  when 
Francis  Philelpe,  a  famous  Grecian,  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Florence,  ladies  of  rank  pressed  to  kins  tlie  betn  tif  his  robe; 
and  a  Spanish  dfX.'tor,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Spain  to 
see  Lieonardo  Bruni,  approached  him  at  th<-  first  interview 
koeeling^.  The  same  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  native  and 
original  genius.  An  admirer  of  Dante  ventured  to  take  the 
candles  which  were  burning  before  the  crucifix  in  the  Siffoiio, 
and  place  them  before  the  bust  of  the  poet,  cryinjf  out,  '  Accept 
this  homage:  thou  art  still  mure  worthy  of  it  than  Christ.'  The 
lacrile^ewas  forgotten  in  the  tribute  to  the  popular  idol.  When 
Citnabue  was  p.tinttng  his  *  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels' 
be  wtLS  visited  in  bis  studio  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when  the 
picture  was  finished,  it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  in  which  it  was  to  serre  as  an 
altarpiece,  the  largest,  it  is  said,  then  known.  So  m.any  persons 
6ockcd  tn  see  it  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  that  the  painter's 
quarter  presented  tbc  appearance  of  a  fair,  and  the  13<irgo  San- 
Pietro  (its  original  name)  underwent  so  complete  a  change  uf 
aspect  as  to  be  called  Rorgo  Allegri.* 

The  enthusiasm  extended  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  uneducated.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
cmtury,  and  indicates  a  pretlispositton,  an  intuitive  instinctive 
taste  in  the  population,  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  con- 
elusion  of  Dr.  Burckhardt,  that  'it  was  not  the  revival  of  anti- 
quity alone,  but  its  union  with  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Renaissance,  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  Western  world.'  f  Dante,  although  he  chose 
VirgU  for  bis  guide  and  hailed  him  as  a  master,  drew  his  in- 
spiration from  within:  he  was  intensely  national  and  Italian 
where  be  was  not  intensely  subjective;  and  the  works  to  which 
Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  are  indebted  for  their  immortality  are 
those  which  they  composed  in  their  native  tongue  in  a  style 
peculiarly    their   own.       I*etrarch    knew    little    Grw-k.       'Tby 


*  Thn  writer  of  Ibe  article  '  Cinuibue,'  in  the  last  edition  of  th&  '  Kncy clo|)axliii 
llritatiniiK,'  states  tbst  tko  Borgo  Alk-^ri  nns  Blreadj  knotm  bj  (hut  namp.  In 
other  respects,  be  eonfinns  tlw  tiwlitionary  sooount  of  ths  cSect  produced  by  the 
picture. 

t  '  TW  Cinlination  of  the  Pctiod  of  the  Renai.<»ui(H]  Iq  Italf,'  bjr  Jtcob 
BtiTclibanlt ;  anthi^riwxi  tmiii'Iation,  by  9.  G.  T.  MiddlemMe.  In  twn  vr-Ianiw. 
LoDdon.  H/ns.  In  vul.  i.  p.  2^0),  ln'  juctly  roiudrkH,  in  n-fi'n  net.-  to  tiiv  cuiillipliiig 
theor^M  u)d  contideiit  L-:tpiiiiiaUuiis  -.if  tbc  Hciiiu»«ftiic«,  thitt  '  it  wouJd  not  have 
boon  tha  pmcetut  of  irorldwiile  d>!nifioAtioa  which  it  is,  if  its  elementn  could  be  so 
emtilj  »ffianited  from  onv  unolhi-r.' 

Vol.  152.— Ab.  303.  a  Homer,' 
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Homer/  tie  writes  lo  Svgt'rog,  '  lit^  mule  itt  my  sitW* ;  I  nm 
ilcaf  for  him;  but  I,  notwithstanding,  tleiight  iu  the  sight 
of  him,  and  often  cmbraoe  him.'  Roccaccio  not  only  knew 
Greek  enough  ta  enjoy  Humer,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  Calabrian 
Greek  he  trnnslatnd  the  'liiod'  and  the  'Odyssey  ;'  but  this  was 
subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  '  Decameron,*  and  hia 
commentjiry  on  Dante  shows  that  the  development  of  native 
Italian  genius  interested  him  more  than  the  masterpieoea  of 
antiquity.  It  was  a  later  frcneration  that,  under  the  M«dici« 
cozried  the  passion  for  Greek  to  tlu?  vei^  of  extraragsnos. 
loatBOces  abound  of  private  persons  of  limited  means  who,  like 
thr  father  of  Goorfje  Kliot's  Knmola,  spent  their  entire  fortune* 
and  inrnrrefl  heavy  debts  in  the  collection  of  manuscripta. 
Niccollu  Niccoli  was  one  who  hnd  cttrae  to  the  end  of  hit 
resources,  when  Cosmo  g»ve  htm  an  unlitnitf^  credit  to  con- 
tinue his  pursuits  and  purchases.  He  accumulated  WXI  maniH- 
scri|its,  incluiling  that  of  (jeero  D*f  Oratore^  which  was  dit- 
C'orered  by  him.  Tlieae,  on  his  death,  were  bongbt  by  CJoatno 
for  frtHH)  llorius,  and  pivsentcd  lo  the  convent  of  .Saint  \lark. 

Ucferring  to  this  period,  Sismondi  states  that  tlie  rev«DUfii 
of  many  I'lorentiue  citt^rens  aurpasscd  thoae  ol  the  graalcat 
monarchical  princes.  'Their  paiaces,  which  arr  to  this  day 
the  objects  of  our  admiration,  already  displaywl  all  the 
prodigies  of  art ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  presented,  with 
the  crowd  of  spr%-imts  who  filled  them,  the  aspect  of  fortreasea 
within  which  public  justice  dared  not  [>enetrrae.'  Conspicaons 
amongst  them  was  Lucas  Hitti,  who  built  the  I^tti  Palace,  and 
daring  n  brief  interval  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  superaede  the 
Meflici,  iuadequalelv  represented  as  they  were  on  the  death  of 
Cosmo  by  his  son  rietrts  n  mnrtvr  in  gtiut,  who  could  neither 
ride  nor  walk,  and  had  )!:l\eii  no  pri>uf  of  ability  or  strength  of 
diuactor  to  [:<iuntirrbalance  his  phyai<-nl  defects.  By  way  «f 
aetting  his  aifairs  in  order,  he  began  by  calling  in  the  loan* — 
many  never  intended  to  be  repaid — of  whieJi  rr>smo  had  boen 
so  liberal  that  (Machiavel  states)  there  was  hanlly  a  citizen  of 
note  who  had  not  some  time  or  other  been  his  diebtor.  Many 
of  his  .-ulvances  had  becQ  made  to  merchants,  and  their  with- 
drawal occasioned  a  serious  shock  to  commerce. 

Id  the  midst  of  the  rtsulting  outcry  a  plot  was  fonned  for  iiis 
oTCTthnjw,  followed  by  a  conspiracy  against  his  life:  but  he 
unexpectedly  displayed  qualities  which  contrasted  favounbly 
with  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  Pitti,  already  a  ruined  man, 
whose  talents  wen*  found  to  Ijcar  tM>  proportion  to  his  ambition, 
and  on  the  first  .ippeal  to  the  pnpulai'  assemhiv  the  habitual 
authority  of  the  ^ledici  was  confirmed.      A  fresh  proscripciim 
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CDSUPfl.  and  Italy  was  again  overflowed  with  Florentine  out- 
casts, unungst  whom,  says  Sismondi,  were  to  be  found  almost 
oU  the  historinal  names  of  Florence.  This  had  been  the  normal 
state  of  things  for  many  generations,  dating  from  the  exile  of 
Dante.  Vet  the  city  flourished  under  it ;  commerce  prospered  ; 
manufaclurcs  were  carried  on  with  ^eat  activity  ;  high  wages 
ntpported  in  comfort  all  who  live<l  hy  their  labour,  and  the 
Medici  kept  up  a  sort  of  peqietual  carnirnl,  amidst  which  the 
people  soon  lost  all  thought  of  liberty.  Pietro  was  formallj 
reoogoizfKl  .is  chief  of  the  house  during  the  remaining  se%*cn 
years  of  bis  life;  but  its  steadily  growing  lustre  was  owing  to 
his  son  Lorenzo,  under  whom,  as  is  implied  in  his  title  of  *  The 
^klagnificent,'  it  attained  the  culminating  point  of  splendour. 
Although  only  twenty  when  his  father  died  (1472),  he  had 
Already  6lled  the  highest  employments,  been  engaged  on 
important  embassies,  currespimded  with  sovereign  states  and 
priBoes,  and  drawn  round  him  the  master  spirits  of  the  time. 
He  was  a  poet  .as  wrU  as  a  patron  of  poets,  and  possessed  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arcliiiecture  and  sculpture,  that  enahlpd  him  to 
aMHune  the  jMmional  direction  of  the  monuments  and  buildings 
vlth  which  be  adorned  Florence,  as  well  as  tbc  formation  of 
libraries  and  galleries  which  he  endowed.  The  very  shows 
festivals  which  he  instituted  arc  a  sign  of  his  refined  taste, 
nd  of  the  advanced  cultivation  of  the  jMroidr  who  were  caught 
}rf  them.  Thev  were  mostly  triumphs  and  processions  in  illiu- 
tration  of  classical  events,  planned  and  executed  by  artists  of 
tbe  highest  eminence,  who  did  nut  disdain  to  model  the  cars,  to 
arrange  tbe  groups,  and  comjiuie  the  mottoes. 

Considering  how  many  powerful  families  had  been  suppressed, 
(woken  up,  or  scattered  in  exile,  to  found  the  greatness  of  the 
Medici,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  left  to  the 
anintcrruptt;d  enjoyment  of  their  supremacy.  The  very 
advantage  of  their  position,  the  fact  that  they  were  secure 
against  open  enemies,  against  popular  and  what  may  be  called 
constitutional  opposition,  exposed  them  to  a  different  kind  of 
nger.  'Whilst,'  remarks  Machiavel,  'they  contendecl  with 
ir  equals  in  authority  and  reputation,  those  who  envied  their 
power  were  able  to  oppose  Ibom  openly  without  danger  of  being 
suppressed  at  the  first  demonstration  of  hostility ;  for  the  magis- 
trates being  free,  neither  party  had  occasion  to  fear,  till  one  or 
other  ()f  them  was  overcome.  But  after  the  victory  of  14Gl3, 
ibc  Government  became  so  entirely  centred  in  the  Medici,  and 
ihuy  acquired  so  much  autlioritv,  that  discontented  spirits  were 
obliged  either  to  suffer  in  silence,  or,  if  desirous  to  destroy  them, 
to  attempt  it  in  secrecy,  and  by  clandestine  means.* 
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Lorenzo  was  tbe  object  of  three  conspiracies,  each  nlmin^  nt 
hU  lite  ;  and  one  nf  thein,  tlic  conspiracy  (if  the  Pazxif  \%  n 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  utter  absence  nf  all  moral  sense  in 
the  Italian  princes  and  rulers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  that  and 
(we  fancy)  a  lon^  subsequeat  jx-riod.  Tbe  astasbinalion  of 
Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julian  was  deliberatelv  planned  hy 
the  meml>crfi  of  a  distinguished  house,  in  concert  with  the  Kin^ 
of  \aples  and  Pope  f^ixtus  W . :  two  of  the  most  octive  accom- 
plices were  a  cardinal  nnil  an  archbishop,  and  tbe  chosen  place 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  was  a  church.  '  >So  far  {*^y% 
•Siftmondi)  from  cxfH-riencing  the  repugnance  we  now  feel  lo 
oisassination  as  tbe  means  of  delivering  our  country,  men  of  the 
fiftoentb  century  perceived  honour  in  a  murder,  virtue  in  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  historic  grandeur  in  conspiracy.'  But  this 
particular  conspiracy  was  certainly  not  one  in  which  the  most 
perverted  mind  could  perceive  honour  or  virtue ;  and  Sismondi 
has  no  warrant  for  attributing  it  wholly  or  partially  to  elevated 
motives. 

The  Pope  had  quarrelled  with  Lorenzo  for  aiding  the  revolted 
barons  of  tbe  Homagna  :  the  Pazzi  hud  (as  they  thought)  private 
wrongs  to  revenge.  The  transfer  of  rlorentinn  ]x>wer  might 
have  been  a  consideration,  hut  the  restoration  of  Florentine 
liberty  (^which  had  never  existed  at  nny  time)  most  assuredly 
was  not.  'J'be  priricipHl  management  of  tlie  plot  was  entrusted  to 
Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  como  off  at  a  villa  near  Florence,  where  Lorenzo 
ond  Giuliano  were  invited  to  meet  the  Cardinal  Hiario,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Pope,  and  a  willing  instrument.  It  was  deemed 
essential  to  kill  both  the  brothers  at  the  same  time,  lest  the 
sun'ivor  should  make  a  successful  appeal  to  tbe  people.  So  on 
Giuliano's  sending  an  excuse,  the  execution  was  postponed,  as  it 
was  a  second  time  for  the  same  reason  ;  ami  it  was  finally  fixed 
for  the  2(>th  April,  1478  ;  the  scene  being  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Santa  Maria,  where  tbe  Cardinal  was  to  celebrate  mass  and  both 
of  the  brothers  had  promised  to  attend.  The  ollice  of  despatching 
Lorenzo  was  pressed  upon  Oiovan  Ilatista,  a  papal  officer  of 
rank,  who,  strange  to  fAy\  had  scruples  about  killing  an  old 
acquaintance  ^which  Lorenzo  chanced  to  be)  in  a  church.  So 
the  office  devolve*!  ujwn  two  priests.  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and 
Bernardo  IJandini  took  chaise  of  Giuliano,  and,  as  he  had  not 
appeared  when  divine  service  commenceil,  they  went  (o  bis 
house,  and  by  earnest  entreaties  induced  him  to  accompany 
ibem.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  way  Francesco  presseil  bim  in 
his  arms,  under  the  show  of  endearment,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
wore  concealed  armour. 
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The  partaking  of  the  iiacmment    hy   the   CartUnal   was  tbe 
conccrttrd  signal :  and  immediately  on   its   being  given,  Pazzi 
and    Bandini  thrpw   tlu^msclvps  on  Giuliano,  flung   bim  upon 
liie    ground    and  kept    stabbing    bim    till   be  was    dead.     Tbe 
I       [WO  priests  simultaneuuslv  assailed  Lorenzo,  but  sk*  irresolutely 
Hor  uuskilfully  that,  after  receiving  only  a  slight  wound  in  the 
^Btiiroat,   be  drew  his  sword  and  stixxl  upon  his  defence  till   his 
^■friends  came  up.     Jlc  then   look  refuge  in  tbe  sacristy,  where 
^1  be  had  not  to  remain  long,  for  tbe  people  rose  in  his  favonr  and 
y  lie  was  escorted  in  triumph  to  his  house.     It  bad  been  arranged 
that,  whilst  tbe  deed  was  (hung,  the  Archbishop  with  a  chosen 
band    should    take    possession   of  tbe   palace    of  the  Signor}-. 
Tbither  he  acronlingly  repaired,  and  sought  a  communication 
with  the  gnnfalonier  under  pretence  of  a  messoge  from  the  Pope, 
but  his  incoherent  and  hesitating  manner  roused  suspicion  :  tbe 
gi^nfalunicr  gave  the  alarm  :  armed  men  responded  to  bis  call  ; 
and  alter  a  short  struggle  the  conspirators  were  at  his  mercy.     He 
showpfl  none.     The  whole  of  them  were  imme<liatelv  put  tn  the 
sword  or  flung  out  of  the  windows  ;  to  tbe  framework  of  which 
be  hung  the  Archbishop  bead  downwards.     The  two  priests  who 
bad  axsaiteil    Lorenzo  were  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces.     iNtore 
than  70  citizens  were   massacred  by  the  mob ;  and  three  of  the 
Pazzi  were  hanged  at  the  windows  of  the  palace  alongside  of  tbe 
Archbishop.    It  would  seem  that  they  were  banged  by  the  feet,  for 
they  are  so  represented  in  a  painting  commemorating  the  event  by 
Andrea  del  Castagno  ;  and  this  was  no  uncommon  mode  of  execu- 
tion at  a  time  when  dead  or  dying  malefactors  might  frequently 
be  seen  banging  by  one  leg  between  the  columns  of  tiL  Mark  at 

I  Venice.  The  ferocity  and  vindictiveness  exhibited  by  the 
victorious  party  on  this  occasion  do  not  confirm  the  venerable 
ttdage  touching  the  tendency  of  the  fine  arts  to  soft«n  manners. 
Portions  of  dead  bodies  were  borne  on  siTcars  through  the  streets ; 
tbe  roads  were  scattered  with  bones  and  fragments  of  llcsh  ;  and 
more  than  200  persons  died  by  the  hand  of  tbe  executioner. 

If  we  ore  to  believe  Sismondi,  Lorenzo's  bead  was  completely 
tamed  by  tbe  failure  oi  this  conspiracy:  he  began  ro  think 
himself  the  actual  prince  of  tbe  city,  and  even  to  accept  the  title 
pressed  uptm  bim  by  the  flattery  of  friends.  But  bis  situation 
was  «o  precarious,  and  his  dependence  on  the  general  goodwill 
^^so  obvious,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  him  indulging  in  any 
^Pidle  vanity  or  departing  from  tbe  settled  policy  of  his  house,  of 
governing  without  seeming  to  govern.  If  his  domestic  enemies 
were  crushetl,  bis  foreign  enemies  were  more  active  than  ever. 
What  they  had  failed  to  compass  by  treachery,  they  resolved  to 
c«flbct  by  force.     Sismondi  savs  that  he  was  nienaccd  by  all  Italy 
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at  once.  A  bagtile  Icag^ue  was  fonnetl  between  tbe  Pope,  tbc 
King  of  Naples,  and  tbn  Repuhtic  of  Siena  ;  their  avo«c<l 
object  being  the  destruction  of  Lorenzo,  wbom  the  Pope  bod 
excDintnuutcHted  for  hanging-  an  arcbbiffhop.  They  nnnounrotl 
tha.t  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Florentines  as  a  people  ; 
against  whom,  however,  his  Holiness,  by  a  slipht  inconsistency, 
also  liilminatcrd  a  bull.  The  spiritnni  arm  had  lost  much  of  its 
force  from  the  frequency  and  recklessness  with  whirb  it  waa 
employed.  It  was  the  secular  ann,  wielded  by  the  Le&|iue, 
which  alarmed  Lorenzo,  who  took  the  bold  step  of  assemblings 
tbc  signory  and  nobles  of  Florence  and  cnlliii^  on  ihem  lo 
make  his  cause  their  own.  A  set  speech  is  placed  in  his  moutb 
by  Machiavel,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  bistoriani, 
frequently  adopts  this  method  of  statlnj;  a  t:a£c  or  developing 
a  policy : 

'  Most  excellent  SigTiorfi  ftud  you  raagnificenf  citixons,*  Lorenzo  is 
undo  to  say, '  Whoevfir  enqniren  into  tlie  truth  of  thesfi  inatterB,  will 
find  tbat  oar  family  has  alwaya  been  cxaltod  by  you,  and  fmrn  this 
solo  caiiso,  that  wo  havti  ondcavoured  by  kindness,  Hbrmlity,aQd  faonefi- 
cence,  to  do  gnod  to  all ;  and  if  wb  have  honnured  Ktrangen,  wlwa 
did  we  ever  injure  ottr  relatiTea?  .  .  .  Certainly  usurped  power 
dMerves  to  bo  dotustod  ;  but  cot  rlistinetions  oonoeded  for  acts  of 
kindness,  generuHity,  and  magnilicbuce.  And  you  all  know  tbat  unr 
family  never  attained  any  rank  lo  wbicb  tfatu  )wlacu  and  your  ooitod 
consent  did  not  raise  it.  Cofimo,  my  grandfather,  did  not  rotazn 
from  exile  with  arma  and  tioIoiog,  hnt  by  your  unaDiniouH  desire  mmI 
approliation.  It  waa  not  niy  father,  old  and  infimi.  who  defended  tho 
GoveramMit  against  so  many  flnomioF,  bnt  yonrsolTfS  by  ynnr  antbo- 
ritv  and  l>enevolenco  dcffndrd  him  :  nrithcr  could  I,  after  bis  death, 
bemg  then  a  boy,  have  maintained  iho  position  of  my  bouse  exonpt  by 
yonr  favour  and  advice.  Nor  should  wo  liver  be  able  to  cnndnct  Ao 
■ffiura  of  this  reimblie,  if  you  did  not  oontributu  to  our  support.* 

Deeply  moved  by  tbis  speech,  and  fully  recognizing  bii  title 
to  support,  the  Florentioec  immediately  voted  tbc  requisite 
roeasures  for  oppijsin^  force  by  force.  They  raised  money, 
collected  troops,  and,  instead  of  subuiittiuK  tu  the  interdict, 
compelle<l  the  priests  to  perform  divine  service  as  usual  .iml 
appealed  lit  a  general  council  against  the  Pope.  *  You  say,' 
was  ibeir  rvply  tu  bis  Holiness,  *  that  our  liberty  is  dear  In 
you,  tbat  Lorenzo  is  a  tyrant,  and  you  comiiiand  us  to  expel 
him;  bnt  bow  Jire  we  free  if  thus  compelled  to  obey  your 
commands  ?  Vou  call  him  tyrant :  the  majority  ot  Florentines 
call  bim  their  defender  ;  nor  has  he  a  superior  amongst  us  in 
religion  and  true  piety.*  In  the  ensuing  h<iKtiliiies  they  were 
often  hard  pressed ;  but  Loreoco,  altbough  imskilled  in  war,  was 
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•iTrolt  n^ociator,  and  no  combination  of  Italian  States  and 
priuci-y,  treacluTous  ami  sclf-soelviDg'  as  they  were,  coald  hold 
Utfather  lon^r.  It  was  ritillj  important  to  detach  theKin^,and 
Loranzn  took  the  bold  step  of  repairing  in  person  to  Naplf^s. 
His  letter  to  the  Florentine  signory  communicating  his  intended 
minioii,  after  dwelling  on  the  spirit  of  sclf-uicrifia:  which  bad 
mggertied  it,  concluites : 

'  lu  thib  disposition  I  leave  yon,  and  withnat  any  other  considera- 
tioTi  tlian  the  good  of  the  city.  May  God  giTo  me  grace  to  perform 
that  which  itt  tho  duty  of  every  citizen  for  the  bouefit  of  hie  country, 
I  hnmhly  recommentl  myaelf  to  your  Jlighnessea.  From  Sau  Miniato, 
the  7th  of  Doccabet,  1479.  Your  Hichnwinm'  good  and  obcdiaut 
Bon  ttud  serrant. 

'  LOBKKZO  PB'  MkdIOJ.* 

By  dint  of  fawning-  and  flattery  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  an 
arraiigcmcnt  with  the  King  of  Naples;  and  a  Turkish  inrasion 
under  Mahomeil  II.  brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Florentines  with  the  Pope,  who  exchange<!  the  curse  for  a 
benediction  upon  their  humbly  asking  pardon  and  agreeing  to 
contribute  fifteen  galleys  towards  the  defence  of  Christendom. 

So  long  as  menacing  clouds  hung  over  the  city,  Lorenzo  was 
bitterlv  assailed,  but  as  soon  as  the  prospect  brightened,  the 
state  of  opinion  was  reversetl.  *  The  citizens  praised  him  extrara- 
gnntly,  declaring  that  by  his  prudence  he  had  rectirercd  in  peace 
what  unfaTourable  rircumstances  had  taken  from  them  in  war, 
antl  that  by  his  discretion  and  judgment  be  had  done  more  than 
the  enemy  with  all  the  force  of  their  arms.'  They  showed 
their  gratitude,  not  only  by  confirming  him  in  his  former 
inHupnce  and  authority,  but  by  aiding  him  with  large  advances, 
his  fortune  having  become  dilapidated  by  his  prodigality  as  well 
as  by  the  mismanagement  or  peculation  of  his  agents,  many  of 
whr>m  founded  historic  families  upon  his  spf>il».  Sisroondi 
makes  this  a  grave  charge  against  him,  and  says  that  he  used 
his  recovered  popninrity  to  enslave  his  fellow  citizens  and  tax 
them  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  '  He  was  a  bad  citizen  of 
Florence,  as  well  as  a  bad  Italian ;  he  degraded  the  character  of 
the  Florentines,  ijpstroyed  their  energy,  ravished  from  them  their 
lilxTty,  and  snon  exposed  ihcm  to  the  loss  of  their  independence/ 
Still  the  broad  fact  remains  that,  whatever  they  did  ot  his 
bidding,  they  did  of  their  own  frep  will  ;  and  he  no  more 
etwlaved  them  by  inducing  them  to  adopt  a  form  of  government 
which  be  controlled,  than  M.  Gambetta  would  have  enslaved  the 
French  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fcnitin  de  H$tc  if  he 
ha<l  carried  it.  Machiavel,  whose  History  of  Florence  closes 
with  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  says  that  there  was  never  in  Florence, 
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nr  even  in  Italj,  one  so  celebrated  for  wisdom  or  for  wboso  loM 
each  nniversal  n^et  was  felt 

He  died  in  April  141(2,  in  the  forty-fourth  ;rear  of  his  ag«h 
of  a  piiinfui  internal  complaint  whicli.  aflbcling  the  nerves, 
proElrated  and  wore  bim  out.  It  is  related  ttiat  when  his  case 
was  known  to  be  hopeless,  Savonarola  requested  an  interview 
which  was  readily  pranted,  and  that  Lorenzo,  humble  and 
collected,  requested  absolution  lor  three  passa^s  of  bis  life, 
which  were  to  him  the  deepest  sources  of  remorse:  1.  The 
sack  of  Volterra,  the  »cone  of  a  terrible  amount  of  crnelty  and 
licentiousness,  which  he  had  pcrmitteil  after  promisinfi:  to  spare 
the  besicped  ;  2.  The  abstraction  of  the  funds  of  an  institution 
for  supplying  marriage  portions  to  the  daughters  of  the  poorer 
citizens;  3.  The  vindictiveness  with  which  he  had  pursued 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  Pbzki  conspiracy.  Savonarola 
assented  after  exacting  full  repentance  and  ample  reparation  so 
far  as  possible,  but,  l>efore  giving  the  benediction,  he  turned  to 
the  dying  man  and  told  bim  that  there  was  still  something  yet 
more  important  to  be  done  to  merit  the  divine  favour;  it  was 
to  restore  liberty  to  Florence  and  re-establish  the  popular  form 
of  govcrnmenL  Burlamacchi  (as  quoted  by  M.  ^'narte)  goes 
on  to  state  that,  at  this  point,  Lorenzo  turned  sharply  round 
upon  bis  bed,  thus  averting  his  face  and  putting  an  abrupt  end 
to  the  collociuy- 

Roscoc  discredits  this  story,  which  Sismondi  adopts,  saying 
*  that  Lorenzo  would  not  consent  to  such  a  reparation ;  he 
accordingly  did  not  obtain  the  absolution  on  which  he  set 
n  high  price,  and  died  still  possessing  the  sovereignty  be 
had  usurped/  But  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  Savona- 
rola should  have  imposetl  a  condition  with  which  the  dying 
man  was  obviously  unable  to  comply  ;  for  the  government  of 
Florence  was  then  vested  in  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy 
named  by  the  assembly,  and  the  influence  of  the  Medici  was 
not  a  tangible  sovereignty,  or  a  thing  that  could  be  re»igneij 
like  a  crown.  Politian,  who  was  present  at  the  dying  scene, 
has  left  what  reads  like  a  more  trutliful  ami  probable  acmunL 
According  to  him,  Lorenzo  desired  the  attendance  of  a  priest, 
who  administered  the  last  sacntment,  which  ho  n)sc  from  bis 
bed  to  receive.  After  this  preparation  fi»r  death,  a  celebrated 
physician,  named  Lazaro,  undertmik  to  effect  a  cure  if  sundry 
precious  stones  were  supplied  to  be  pounde<l  in  a  mortar  and 
mixed  with  the  drugs.  This  was  done,  and  the  medicine  so 
compounded  was  administered  by  Politian  himself.  He  was 
recognixed  by  the  dying  man,  and  was  requested  to  send  for 
Pico  delta  Mirandola,  whom   Lorenzo  anVrtionately  embraced, 
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■aying :  *  I  could  hare  wished  at  least  that  death  had  permitted 
me  to  complete  our  library.'  Thon  arrived  Savonarola,  calm, 
^ntlc,  full  of  piet^,  and  giving  no  thought  to  political  reform. 
He  bestowed  his  benediction  at  parting.  A  kneeling  weeping 
crowd  had  now  collected  in  the  bedroom  and  the  antechamber. 
Lorenzo  alone  remained  unmovrd.  On  being  asked  whether  the 
taste  of  the  medicine  was  agre<>able,  he  replied,  *as  agreeable  as 
it  can  be  to  a  dving  man.'  He  died  with  bis  eyen  fixed  on  tltc 
crucifix. 

It  is  a  matter  as  to  which  cimtemporary  accounts  differ,  whetber 
be  died  on  the  5th.  7th,  8th  or  9tb,  of  April,  1492.  The 
required  age  for  the  Gonfalonier  was  forty-iive,  and  as  Lorenzo 
was  only  forty-four  when  he  diet!,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  ruler  of 
his  country  was  never  duly  qualified  for  the  higiiesi  office  of  the 
State.  Just  one  month  before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction 
nf  completing  an  afTair  which  bnnight  a  large  and  lasting 
accession  of  grandeur  to  the  family.  Giovanni  de'  \[edici  had 
received  a  canlinal's  hat  Ixrfore  he  was  fourteen,  on  condition 
that  it  was  not  to  be  worn  for  three  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  Pope,  Innocent  VIIL,  gave  the  require<I 
sanction,  and  the  ceremony  of  nssnining  the  dignity  was 
pompously  performed  on  the  lUth  of  March,  ld92.  The  boy- 
cardinal  became  Pope  Leo  X. 

IvOren/o  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Pietro,  aged  twenty- 
one«  a  man  of  showy  accomplishments  and  dissolute  habits, 
who  left  the  nmduct  of  aflairs  to  subordinates,  and  issued 
orders  in  his  own  name,  instead  of  acting  through  the  legal 
authorities  according  to  the  politic  custom  of  bis  house.  The 
result  was  that  he  soon  lost  his  hold  on  the  people,  and  an 
emergency  trying  to  every  cisalpine  government  and  ruler  was 
at  hand.  C'harles  VIIL  of  France  entered  Italy  with  a  large 
army  in  August  1494,  and  their  mode  of  carrying  on  war 
struck  terror  into  the  Italians  who  (as  we  have  seen)  contrived 
t4)  fight  battles  amongst  themselves  without  loss  of  life  except 
by  accident.  But  the  French  fought  in  right  earnest,  doing 
their  best  to  kill,  and  the  men-at-arms,  whom  tbcy  unhorsed, 
unless  of  consequence  enough  to  be  kept  for  ransom,  were 
stript,  plundered,  and  put  to  death  upon  the  field.  Pietro, 
sharing  the  consternation  inspired  by  their  advance,  Iwihought 
him  of  Lorenzo's  happy  stroke  of  policy  in  the  expecliiion  to 
Naples,  and  resolved  to  imitate  it.  He  started  to  meet  Charles, 
traversing  on  his  road  a  place  where  300  Florentines,  vainly 
asking  for  quarter,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  French.  His 
nerves  were  so  shaken,  that  on  the  first  summons  he  gave  up 
the  fortresses  which  formed  the  defence  of  Tuscany,  and  then 
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bastenctl  back  to  Flownw,  where  the  news  of  hi»  weahnessftr 
treacbery  bad  preceded  him,  and  on  presontin*  himself  at  the 
palace  of  the  Signury  he  was  insultingly  turned  buck.  With 
the  TJew  of  enforcing  admittance,  he  headed  a  band  of  armed 
followers,  and,  barked  by  his  brother,  Canlinal  Giovanni, 
traversed  the  streets  shouting^  the  family  war  cry,  Palle,  PalU^ 
which,  instead  of  being  caught  up  by  the  populafc,  was  met 
and  overcome  by  the  counter-cry  of  Pt-jhilo,  Pitpolo :  Liberth, 
Liberth.  He  lust  heart  and  fled  to  Ltologna,  where  he  waft 
received  by  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  and  the  sarcastic  remark:  'If  you  should  ever  hy 
chance  bear  that  I  have  been  dri*-en  from  this  city,  believe  it 
not  Believe  rather  that  I  have  been  cut  to  piectM.'  He  wrts 
eventually  driven  out,  and  manifested  no  more  eagerness  to 
court  death  as  the  more  honourable  alternative  than  his  guest. 

Charles  entered  Florence  as  a  conqueror,  with  Mitmtit  a  DfO 
(•sent  by  Gml')  upon  his  colours;  but  the  Florentines  were  by  no 
neans  disposed  to  accept  him  in  that  capacity,  ami  nn  bis  inti- 
mating an  intention  to  govern  them  by  deputy,  with  Pietro  tlc^ 
Meilici  as  his  viceregent,  they  rose  in  arms.  Pierre  Cappniii 
and  three  other  citizens  were  deputed  to  treat  with  the  French 
king,  and  after  much  discussion  articles  of  convention  were 
drawn  up,  when,  a  dispute  having  arisen  touching  the  amount 
of  contribution,  he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming 
thai  be  would  sound  his  trumpets  and  not  abate  n  jot.  *Thm,* 
replied  Cappnni,  ^  sound  your  trumpets,  and  our  liells  shall 
answer  them.'  He  lore  tlie  paper  to  pieces  before  the  King's 
face  and  left  (he  room.  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  the 
King  addressed  him  with  a  smile:  Ah  Chaj/on,  ChajtoM,  voUM^tes 
un  maurais  Chapon.  The  articles  were  signed  as  ori^tn^ly 
drawn,  and  the  contribution  fixed  at  120,(>(^1  Horins.  The 
deputy's  triumph  and  the  royal  pun  have  bi-cn  commemoratt<l 
in  verse: 

*Lo  strepito  doll'  armi  o  do"  cavmlli 
Noil  potc'  far  si  che  nun  foseo  udita 
La  voce  d'  im  Cnppon  fra  tanti  Galli.* 

(*  The  claah  of  arms  and  boreca  could  not  prevent  tho  voioo  of  ooo 
eapim  from  being  hoard  atnougst  so  many  cockn.') 

Left  free  once  more  to  choose  n  constitution,  the  general 
assembly  of  Florence  res<dve<l  on  vesting  the  sovereign 
authority  in  a  conncil  composed  of  all  qualified  citizens,  t.p.  of 
oil  who  conld  furnish  proof  that  they  or  their  progenitors  had 
held  office  or  belonged  to  the  magistracy.  Sismondi  com- 
putes them  at  1800,  others  at  3000.     This  measure  was  adopted 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Savooarola,  who  was  now  tbe  most  in- 
flopotial  personage  in  the  State;  and  his  wish  and  brtpe  wore 
to  eslalvlisih  a  republic  on  the  solid  foundation  of  equal  rigbts. 
Unhappily,  he  was  t»Kj  good  for  hi*  age,  pcrhaj>s  for  nnv  age  ; 
for  he  preached  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  expected 
men  to  qualify  for  freedom  by  becoming  self-denying,  self- 
■acrificing,  and  incorrupt.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  succeeded, 
to  far  as  his  line  of  argument  fell  in  with  tbe  popular  humour 
or  forwarded  an  interested  combination  which  be  thought  an 
honest  one;  but  to  kindle  enthusiasm  is  easier  than  to  sustain 
or  goidc  it.  He  flashed  across  the  political  bori2on  like  a  meteor 
IcftTing  no  durable  trarcs  i»f  itx  flight;  and  he  incurred  the 
common  fate  of  reformers  who  relj  exclusively  on  juBtice^  reason, 
and  truth. 

Girolamo  Savonarola,  born  In  September  1452,  became  a. 
monk  o(  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  pursuance  of  a  vision, 
mi,  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  first  essay  as  a  preacher  at 
Florence  was  not  successful ;  but,  in  1439,  under  the  auspices  of 
l^renzu,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  fico  della 
Mirandola,  he  began  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alark  a  series  of 
expositions  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  discovered  warnings 
and  prophecies  of  the  decjx-st  moment  to  his  audience.  *Gla- 
dins  Domini  super  terram,  cito  et  veloclter/  was  the  text  on 
which  he  expatiated  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  Florence.  Tbe 
divine  vengeance  impending  over  her  could  only  (be  declared) 
br  averted,  if  indeed  it  could  be  avertiKl,  by  cundigu  repentance 
to  be  manifested  by  deeds,  bv  a  new  life  on  the  part  ol'  both  rich 
and  pour:  and  his  denunciations,  apart  from  tbeir  eloquence, 
ocquireti  strengtb  from  the  actual  occurrence  of  some  of  the  evils 
be  foretold.  Comines,  who  knew  bira  personally,  says  that 
be  always  spoke  confidently  of  tbe  coming  of  Charles  VIII., 
*  affirming  that  Charles  was  sent  by  Ood  for  the  punishment  of 
Italian  tynints,  that  no  force  could  oppose  him,  no  power  defend 
itself  from  him  :  tbat  he  would  enter  Pisa,  and  on  that  day  tbe 
State  of  Florence  would  fall,  as  It  afterwanls  happened,  for  Pietrn 
de*  Medici  was  expelled  tbe  same  hour.' 

Comiaeg  goes  on  to  say  that  Savonarola  predicted  many 
other  things  before  they  occurrwl,  such  as  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
and  adds  emphatically:  'As  to  me,  I  Udieve  him  to  Uf  a 
good  man."  It  wouhl  be  dithcult  lo  believe  otherwise;  for 
tbe  purity  of  his  life  was  beyond  reproach,  and  he  may  be 
pardoned  for  supposing  tbat  he  had  a  divine  mission  and 
was  speaking  as  one  inspired,  when  he  witnessed  the  electrical 
effects  which  he  produced.  The  Church  of  St,  Mark  proving 
too  small  fur  his  daily-inCTcasing  congregation,  tbe  Cathedrnl 
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was  assig^ied  to  hint :  during  eiifht  yrars  the  whole  ritv  flocked 
to  hear  hira,  and  he  was  invariably  mobbed  on  hii  way  bciw«^n 
the  pulpit  and  his  cril.  He  preached  cxtero|wrc,  and  what  has 
been  preserved  of  his  sermons  does  not  convey  the  impression 
that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  imagination  or  elevat«tl  thought — 
(in  this  respect  he  falls  far  short  of  Jiossuet):  ^  their  force 
obviously  lay  in  their  nppnsiteness  to  exiiiting  circumstances, 
io  their  passionate  fervour,  vitality  and  trutlj  :~ 

*  Man  has  no  miy'csty  like  earnestnoss,* 

He  was  a  genuine  patriot,  and  no  respecter  of  persons.  When 
he  became  prior  of  St.  Mark,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  pre- 
valent usage  of  doing  homage  to  the  chief  of  the  Medici  as  the 
chief  of  the  republic,  and  jireachni  against  him  as  the  usurper 
of  its  liberties.  Lorenxo  commissioned  five  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  wait  upon  him  ami  beg  him  to  cease  from  agitating 
a  people  already  too  liable  to  be  led  astray.  He  replied  by 
anuther  sennou,  in  which  he  foretold  the  speeily  death  of  the 
Magnifico.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  public  with 
much  of  bis  own  longinc:  f<>r  fi^t-'t-*  institutions;  and  it  would 
have  been  mx-11  for  himself  if  his  conflicts  had  bc>eD  coniined  to 
the  political  arena:  if  he  had  been  c(mtent  to  do  good  service 
as  a  social  and  political  reformer,  instead  of  meddling  with  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  lime  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  pass  unnoticed  the  relaxation  of  morals  nuiongsi  the 
clergy,  and  the  notorious  profligacy  of  the  Papal  family  and 
Court  under  Alexander  VI. — the  Borgia,  whose  very  name  is 
synonymous  with  vice  and  crime.  On  being  summoned  lo 
Home  to  justify  his  doctrines,  Savonarola  pleadfxl  physical 
infirmity  which  prevented  him  from  travelling,  and  he  rcaigaed 
his  pulpit  during  a  hrief  iDter\'al,  at  the  end  of  which  he  recom- 
menced his  diatribes  and  addressed  letters  to  all  the  bluropean 
princes,  calling  on  them  to  summon  a  council  for  the  deposition 
«f  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  then  fulminateil  the  Bull  of  excom- 
munication :  but  the  .Xuncio  charged  with  It  was  so  alarmed  by 
the  popular  manifestations  which  he  encountered  on  the  way, 
that  he  stopped  short  at  Siena ;  and  Savonarola  retorted  by  his 
*  Triumph  of  the  Cross.' 

One  of  his  charges  against  the  Medici  was  the  sensual  Pagan 
character  of  their  school  of  literature  and  art  Saronarola  him- 
self at  (irst  made  some  exception  or  allowance  for  works  of  genius 
which  were  not  imbued  or  cha&tened  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  monk,  Domenico,  who  represented  him  in  the 
pulpit  uf  St.  Mark  in  14^(),  institute<i  a  regular  crusade  against 
profane  works  and  objects  of  luxury:  books,  statues,  paintings, 
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jewels,  omameotSf  musical  instruments,  perfumes.  An  ex- 
plosion of  fanaticism,  recalling  the  worst  frenzy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, ensued.  Everything  which  could  excite  wicke*!  thought* 
or  oQenU  modesty,  or  be  suspected  of  so  doing,  was  con<ieinDed 
to  the  flames;  and  many  priceless  works,  including  (Ircek  and 
Latin  manuseripts,  were  defaced  or  destroyed.  During  the 
entire  carnival,  a  company  of  children  drilled  by  Domenico, 
and  clothed  in  white  to  symbolize  purity,  went  from  house  lo 
house  to  collect  the  condemned  articles.  The  whole  of  these 
were  piled  upon  an  imnicnse  pymniid  in  the  principal  square 
and  Bolcinnly  burnt,  after  a  religious  procession,  in  the  presence 
nf  the  municipal  authorities  and  ami<)st  the  clamorous  plamlits 
of  the  crowd  : — 

'Thus,  along  with  innumerftblc  objcotn  hardly  meriting  each  a  fate, 
thfiTfl  perished  (says  M.  Triartc)  the  exquisite  portraits  of  contom- 
porary  beautiea,  the  drawiuj^s  of  uiaelers,  tho  rare  inodols  uf  the 
nnriTalled  scolptors  anrl  gnldsmiths  of  thin  inootnparahle  age  of 
inoomparablc  Florence.  It  was  a  hecatomb  of  iucomparublo  images 
in  wax  or  motal,  of  mauuscripts  of  Boecaccio  aud  Petrarch,  of  light 
novels  by  lively  story-tellers,  of  Iwuks  of  magic  and  popular  supcr- 
Btition  patiently  enriched  with  miuiaturos  by  tho  auouyius  uf  genius 
in  which  this  century  was  so  rich.* 

The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  in  1498,  and  this  time  it 
was  Savonarola  himself  who,  crucifix  in  hand,  led  the  procession 
of  neophytes : — 

•  On  arriving  at  the  Piazza,  tliey  found  tho  etoond  pile  richer  and 
mora  ornamented  thim  the  preceding  one.  On  it  wore  seen  the 
bnita  of  the  must  iK-aiitiful  women  of  antiquity  executed  by  the  most 
renowneil  Bculptors,  a  Petrarch  not  in  gold,  and  miniatiin.!M  f>f  price. 
Gimrdii  were  imtited  to  prcveLt  auythiug  from  being  tiiken  away. 
A  Te  Venm  was  sung  ami  Imly  wator  thrown  upon  tho  pile,  which 
was  then  kindled  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  quarters,  to  the 
■oand  of  trmupets  and  ringing  of  bells.' 

Within  throe  months  of  this  triumph,  Savonarola  stood 
chained  to  the  stake,  the  central  figure  of  another  burning  pile, 
iu  this  same  Piazza.  His  ecclusiasllcal  combined  with  his 
political  adversaries  had  proved  too  strong  for  bira.  The  im- 
prodcncc  of  his  princijial  supporter  and  occasional  substitute 
accelerated  his  fate.  Fra  Domenico  announced  from  the  pulpit 
that  he  and  Snvunarola  were  impervious  to  lire,  and  declarpd 
liimself  ready  to  walk  through  the  flames  with  any  Papal 
adhercDt  who  felt  equal  to  the  ordeal.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  leatler  of  the  opposite  party,  a  Pranciscan, 
who,  however,  objected  to  undergo  the  trial  except  with  Savo- 
aarola.     Others  were  not  so  particular :  many  priests,  women, 
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and  children,  volunteered  to  bnm,  or  run  the  risk  of  buminf^.  In 
so  hallowed  n  cause,  and  they  wore  officially  pmised  and  thanked 
hy  his  Holiness  in  a  missive  to  the  monks  of  St.  Francis :  — 

*  To  humblo  aad  coofound  tho  purtuuioity  of  Fni  Girolonio,  tben 
bare  not  beoti  wanting  thofto  among  you  ivlto  h&vo  proposed  to  throw 
tiifsmselvea  into  the  flatnes.  It  is  our  duty  highly  to  commend  ^a 
jonr  derotiou  oud  promptness  in  a  work  8o  pious,  «o  Mr/vl,  ami  bo 
praiseworthy,  that  it  ntyvor  can  \»  obliterated  from  the  memory  <if 
mortals,  and  which  to  this  Holy  See  and  to  us  ik  so  gratefid  and 
acooptahle,  that  nothing  can  give  greater  aatialactiou.* 

Savonarola's  followers  were  equally  enthusiastic,  and,  wbea  be 
preached  in  disapproval  of  the  trial  as  a  rash  tempting  of  God, 
he  was  met  by  cries  ot"  Ecce  er/o^  Kccr  ego  traimha  jtrr  iffnem 
{*Here  am  1,  here  am  I  who  will  pass  through  the  fire').  The 
qnesttoti  was  discussed  in  council  by  the  Signory,  who  decided 
that  the  trial  should  be  confined  to  Domenico  di  Pascia  and 
Andrea  Rondinelli,  a  lay  monk  of  St.  Francis.  An  alter* 
native  proposal  was  that  they  should  both  be  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  bi>iling  water,  and  that  the  one  that  came  out  dry  or 
unscalded  should  be  deemed  the  true  man.  This  was  rejectrd, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  two  martyrs  should  walk  on  a 
narrow  path  eighty  feet  long,  between  two  walls  or  rows  (4* 
burning  wood.  Savunartda,  attired  in  full  canonicals  and  hold- 
ing the  sacred  Host  in  his  hand,  arrived  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  with  Fra  Domenico,  similarly  attired  and  bearing 
a  crucifix,  at  his  side.  The  Franciscans  objected  that  the 
priestly  robes  gave  an  unfair  advantage,  and  they  were  laid 
aside,  [t  was  also  decided  that  Fra  Domenico  should  not  be 
permitted  eo  carry  the  Host  into  the  flames.  These  and  other 
preliminary  points  wasted  time  and  ejLcilcd  the  impatience  of 
the  populace,  whose  indignation  and  disnp[K>iutmeui  became 
irrepressible,  when  the  fire  was  suddenly  i|uem:hed  by  a  dehlga 
of  rain. 

Savonarola  was  hooted  on  his  return  to  his  convenr,  which 
shortly  afterwards  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  disorderly  crowd, 
from  whom  he  was  rcscucti  by  the  Signory  and  taken  prisoner 
to  the  palace.  Hero  he  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  hts 
bitterest  enemies,  and  put  Ui  the  torture,  which  his  sensitive 
and  debilitated  frame  was  ilUfitted  to  endure  with  fortitude. 
He  ccmfexsrd  he  knew  not  what :  anything  that  was  put  into 
his  mouth  or  written  down  for  him  ;  and  under  the  threat  of 
renewed  torture  he  signed  the  confession  thus  composed.  Pro- 
testing all  along  that  he  could  not  answer  for  worJs  extorted 
by  physical  sufl'ering,  he  was  tortured  again,  and  with  .t  similar 
result,  before  the  Papal  Commissaries  sent  from  Rome  to  pre- 
side 
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side  at  his  conviction.  But  the  charges  against  hint,  whether 
admitted  or  not,  wen;  preposterous,  c-xcept  s<i  fai'  as  they 
rrtatMl  to  his  imputed  heresy,  and  it  was  as  the  arch-foe  of 
tbe  Church,  represented  hy  a  monster  in  human  shape,  that 
he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  burnt,  alon^  with  two  of 
bis  most  zealous  disc^iplcs,  DomeniLo  di  Pcacia  being  one. 

The  versatility  of  the  Florentines  was  never  more  forcibly 
illttstrated  tban  by  the  Ltate  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  led 
to  liu!  execution  of  Savonarola  and  followed  on  his  death.  The 
•ocial  and  poUticnl  reaction  was  complete.  The  laxity  of 
mormJs  exceeded  what  had  been  witnessed  at  any  i^eriod  of  their 
annaU.  I'hey  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  tlic  vices  he  had 
Improved  :  they  speedily  gcit  tired  of  the  liberal  constitution  he 
bad  framed  for  them,  and  they  tr«at(!d  with  marked  contumely 
whoever  and  whatever  was  associated  with  his  name.  Plaint 
«nd  transitory,  however,  us  was  his  influence  on  society  and 
yoyeinment,  it  was  strongly  marked  in  art.  After  naming:  I'ra 
Bartnlomeo  and  several  others,  who  forswore  painting  or  sculp- 
ture at  the  bidding  of  Savonarola  or  at  his  death,  M,  ^'riarte 
l^oes  on  to  say  : — 

'Dating  from  this  moment,  only  roligions  siibjeote  are  paintecl  or 
Bculptured.  Bo  it  in  the  south,  the  north,  or  the  centre,  it  is  alwajB 
tlie  Virgin,  (Christ,  saints,  niinicle,  prophets,  scenee  from  ScriiiCurc; 
■ad  it  roijniruH  sU  tlie  fruu  spirit  of  a  Titian  or  a  Giorgiono  to 
ttn^rtr  off  these  conveatiotiii  and  make  exciirsionK  into  the  pagan 
world,  into  theOreek  mythology  and  the  domain  of  pure  fancy.  This 
iiifluouoe  of  SavQuarola  has  hc«u  nowhere  luoro  profound  than  in  the 
{tUfitie  arta,  hecuuso  it  waa  the  artuits  who  wore  his  most  fervent 
admirfiTs.* 

This  may  be  true  as  regards  the  choice  of  subjects,  but  hardly 
as  Tvgards  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  classic  influence  is 
seen  throughout  in  the  exchange  of  the  stiff,  ascetic,  angular 
figures  of  the  Byzantine  school,  for  the  full  floaing,  gniceful 
fonns  of  the  Greek,  aii<l  an  accomplished  connoitiseur  maintains 
That  the  artists  of  the  Kevival  drew  their  inspiration  enuully 
from  antiqnity  ond  ('hristiantty,  with  the  exception  of  AJichel 
Angeht,  who  (it  is  contended)  owed  nothing  to  either,  although 
hi«  sublimest  works  are  based  upon  the  Old  Testament.* 

In  ]M>2,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  tbe  Grand 
Council  created  a  gonfalonier  for  life,  and  appointed  Pietro 
Sciderini  to  £11  the  oflice,  who  discharged  it  respectably  till  another 
nod  more  swi^ping  change  was  efferted  by  foreign  interference  : 
a   nirsc   from    which,   dating  from   the  ill-omened    invasion  of 
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CliiurlpB  VIII.,  Italy  was  destined  to  be  never  totally  free  firr 
centuries.  In  August,  lal:f,  Raymond  de  Cordova  crossed  tlie 
A)}ciiniiies  at  the  bead  of  a  Spanish  uriny,  and  sent  a  mess«)irt! 
to  the  Florentines,  requiring  tbein  to  recal  the  Medici,  displace 
Soderini,  and  pay  4U,lKX)  florins.  Taking  advantage  ol  the 
terror  caused  by  bis  appmarb,  the  Meillcenn  Taction  rose,  took 
pos^eitsioD  of  the  public  palace,  frightened  Soderint  into  flight, 
and  sent  to  tell  the  Spaniard  that  they  were  ready  to  accept 
his  terms.  Pietro  dc'  Medici  was  dead.  The  representatives 
of  tbe  family  were  the  brothers  Glullanu,  Cardinal  Giorauai, 
and  their  nephew  Lorenzo.  An  assembly  was  calleil,  and  a 
bnlia  composed  of  their  nominees  or  creatures,  was  formally 
invested  with  ibe  sovereignly.  This  was  lienceforth  really  m- 
erciscd  by  the  Cardinal,  who  on  the  11th  of  tbe  following 
March  become  Pope. 

Machiavel,  who  had  held  bigb  office  under  Soderini,  wu 
involved  in  bis  fall.  He  was  deprived  uf  his  employments 
and  banished  for  n  year.  Prior  to  its  expiration  he  was 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  tbe  Medici,  arrested,  mad 
put  to  the  torture.  He  cndure<l  six  shotTks  of  tbe  cord 
without  uttering  a  word  compromising  to  himself  or  others; 
and  from  the  dungeon  into  which  he  was  thrown,  loaded 
with  chains  and  lacerated  bv  tbe  rack,  he  addressed  a  sonnet 
to  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  breathing  the  noblest  spirit  of  inde* 
pendence.  Touched  by  this  nppeal,  or  convinced  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  the  Medici  granted  bis  release, 
this  being  one  uf  the  acts  of  grace  by  which  they  celebrated  the 
elevation  of  their  chief  to  the  papacy.  The  Florentines  gave 
extravagant  eipression  to  their  joy  at  this  event  ;  tbe  city  was 
illuminated;  all  the  bells  were  set  ringing;;  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open ;  tables  for  feasting  were  spread  in  the  public 
places  and  the  streets.  *  It  is  worthy  of  note,*  says  an  annalist 
quoted  by  Captain  Napier,  *tbat  after  the  creation  of  Leo»  as 
well  from  tbe  joy  of  having  a  Florentine  po]>e  as  for  the  return 
of  Giuliauo  and  Lorenzo,  bis  nephew,  to  govern  Florence  as  if 
they  were  sceptred  princes,  every  shop  displayed  tbe  arms  of 
the  )H>pe ;  then  all  nicuibcrs  of  tbe  c*ollegc8  and  magistrates 
nominated  by  him  had  escutcheons  emblazoned  with  the  ann* 
attached  to  the  front  of  their  houses.*  This  example  was 
imitatcNl  by  all  who  were  or  feipned  to  be  adherents,  and  the 
writer  computes  that  no  less  than   40,000  golden  Horins   were 

?nt  on  armorial  bearings,  which  on  Saints'  days  were  eoa- 
>icuous  in  churches  above  the  crucifix  I — so  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  idolatry  which  exalted  them  above  the  Cross  of 
God! 

After 
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After  the  denth  of  Gialiano(in  1516)  the  representation  of  the 
fatnilv  at  Florence  devolved  on  Lorenzo,  the  nephew,  whose  head 
was  so  completely  turnctl  by  his  marriage  with  a  distant  connec- 
tion of  tlie  royal  family  of  France,  that,  on  his  journey  homeward 
from   Paris,  he  sent  forward  his  secretary  to  propose  that  the 
citizens  should  assemble  at  his  private  palace  and  depute  an  am- 
bassador to  receive  him  with  sovereign  honours  on  the  road.    This 
proposal  was  set  aside  ;  but  one  of  the  two  councillors,  men  of  the 
highest  eminence,  who  originated  the  opposition,  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments,  and  the  other  lost  no  time  In  leaving 
Florence  with   his  family.     Lorenzo,   after  making  a  fruitless 
journey  to  Rome  to  gain  his  uncle's  consent  to  his  assuming  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Florence,  fell  UI  and  died,  May  5,  1519.     By 
his  death  Leo  X.  was  left  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Medici.      There    remainetl    three    illegitimate    descendants    of 
Cosmo  the  elder,  and  the  bar  sinister  was  then  hardly  regarded 
as  n  blot.     One  of  these.  Cardinal  Glulio,  o.  natural  son   of  the 
Giuliano  killed  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Lorenzo,  and  he  governed  Florence  until  he  became  Pope, 
under  the  title  of  Clement  VIl.,   in  November   l')23,  when   he 
named   the  Cardinal  di  Cortona  as  his  substitute.      The  state 
of   subservience  into    which    Florence   had   sunk   is  shown   by 
what    befel    one    of   her    most    distinguished    citizens,    Pietro 
Orlandini,  who  had  made  a  wager  that  Giulio  never  would  be 
Pope.     On  its  being  claimed,  he  replied  :  *  Vuu  shall  have  it, 
but,  softly — let  us  first  ascertain  whether  he  can  be  canonicully 
chosen,'  natural   children  being   ineligible,  and  OiuUo  having 
als4i  been  notoriously  guilty  of  simony.    As  soon  as  these  words 
reached  the  ears  of  the  chief  magistrates,  they  caused  Orlandini 
to   be  thrown    intt>  prison,  put   to  the   torture,   and  beheaded. 
This  was  done  offhand,  without   waiting  for  the  sanction  of 
Clement,  who  affected  to  be  displeased,  but  took  no  steps  for 
puni&hing  or  su|K>rscdiitg  the  over-officious  vindicators  of  his 
puritv. 

*  To  so  abject  a  condition,'  exclaims  Captain  Napier,  '  were 
the  once  proud  and  independent  Florentines  fallen  I  But 
their  spirit  was  not  quite  gone,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  few 
coorageous  citizens  still  remained  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man.  Vet  these  are  the  times,  and  these  the  people,  to  whom 
Machiavel  is  accused  of  giving  lessons  in  tyranny  !'  It  would 
bare  been  difficult  for  Machiavel  to  teach  anything  new  in 
tyranny  to  the  practical  politicians  of  his  time,  who  habitually 
acted  on  his  cardinal  doctrine  that  tlie  end  justifies  the 
means;  but  where  he  really  effected  a  great  and  (so  far  as  it 
went)  a  beneficial  change,  was  in  persuailing  the  Morentines  to 
Vol.  15:\— .Vo.  303.  o  institute 
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institute  3  national  militia,  ami  serre  in  person  instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  mercenaries.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  Art  of  War,  and 
tits  authoritj  on  military  matters  stood  high,  although  it  would 
appear  from  a  current  anecdote  that  his  tactical  skill  was  occa^ 
aionally  at  fault.*  In  1526,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  wu 
charge<l  with  the  inspection  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence, 
and  we  find  him  in  frequent  communication  with  Guicciar- 
dini,  the  historian,  who  was  then  govenmr  of  Bologna  for 
the  Church.  At  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Pope  in  lo27,  the  Florentines  uncc  again 
declared  for  independence,  ordered  the  papal  govcxnor  to  quit 
the  city,  ami  restored  the  constitution  of  1512,  except  that  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  was  made  annual.  Niccohi  Capponi 
was  thf  first  under  the  rcstonnl  system  :  Carducci,  the  second  ; 
Ha/Taellc  Uirolamo,  the  third  and  last,  with  whom  ended  the 
hare  semblance  of  a  republic. 

Within  less  than  two  years  after  the  »ack  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  had  come  to  an  understanding, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  Florentines  were  concerned.  They  were  to 
bi-  punished  for  their  contumacy  in  pretending  to  be  free,  and 
compclle<I  to  lake  liack  the  now  hatod  Medici.  Clement  hail 
vowed  that  he  would  n<it  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  unlets 
this,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  could  be  brought  to  pass; 
and  in  June  1829  be  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  imperial  army  should  be  employett  against  the  so-called 
rebel  city,  which  was  to  be  iTCcled  into  an  appanage  for  a 
hastanl  Niedici  (Alexander),  the  destined  husband  of  a  bastard 
d.iughter  of  Charips  V,  The  army  was  commanded  by  Philibert, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  successor  of  Bourbon  at  the  sack  of  Rnmr, 
*Aiui  to  this  same  man  (sa^s  Nardi),  who  iu  Clement's  uwa 
person,  as  it  were,  imprisoiicfl  Christ  and  scattered  the  hot^ 
relics  of  his  saints,  did  thai  Pope,  after  a  formal  pardon,  commit 
the  task  of  robbing  this  fair  city,  his  dear  country,  of  her  liberty.' 
Francis  I.  became  part)  to  antflher  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  op 
all  his  Italian  allies,  including  the  Florentines.  Their  state  of 
isolation  was  completed  by  the  treachery  of  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
whose  son,  Hercules,  had  engaged  to  take  the  command  of  tbeJr 
trofjps.  They  sent  bim  3500  ducats,  a  month*s  pay  of  ihc  prince's 
body-guard,  with  an  earnest  request  for  his  arrival.      The  father 

*  When  ho  wu  with  the  may  ci  Glorumi  do*  U<xIId,  the  oolebraleil  Oiilsln 
«r  th»  BIsrk  Ilandfl.  lii>  olTi-n^l  to  givo  «  ;>nu<lio!il  illiiMtntton  or  a  mlUtsry  mo- 
iiwnvrv  which  h«  liiul  df-arjil^d.  luicl  he  kc]>t  tliR-u  ihoDfOiiil  inca  nut  id  thir  11111 
for  own)  than  two  Iioura  without  htX^a,  sblv  to  cAct  the  dudred  tooTaneiit.  when 
GioTloDl  l>j)>t  pnlEciico,  tnili  Iho  Oitccticm  of  Uw  timtie,  lUid  pnt  tbem  thrDO^ 
the  nuuiwaTni  withoaL  a  chook.  lh«  ttocy  is  told  b;  UiUteo  Uaodello^  wiw  w» 
prtaect,  in  the  procai  to  one  of  bu  XvttUe, 
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pocketed  the  money,  nnd  not  only  retained  the  promised  general 

d  the  trunps,  but  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Florence  and 

t  2000  soldiers  and  a  park  of  aTtillery  to  the  Pope. 

Treachery  was  so  much  the  order  of  the  dav,  that  any  one  who 

pt  faith  longer  than  suited  his  interest  would  hare  been  re- 

|;ijded  as  a  simpleton.     It  was  in  reliance  on  this  peculiarity  of 

his  contemporaries  that  Ferrurol,  a  commander  who  had  ser\ed 

his  apprenticeship  in  the  Black  liands, '  proposed  to  the  Signory 

to  seduce  all  the  adrenturers  nnd   brigands  from  the  imperial 

y  by  promising  them  another  pillage  of  the  pontifical  court, 

,  succeeding  in  that,  to  inarch  with  them  on  Home,  frighten 

'lenient,   and   force   him   to  grant   peace.'*     This  plan   being 

fjected,  Ferrucci  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  flying  army 

without   the   walls,   with   which    he    attacked    the   imperialists, 

whom  at  Qrst  he  threw  into  confusion.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers, 

he  continued   fighting  furiously  till   he  fell  exhausted  by  loss  of 

blond,   and    was  dragged   into  the   presence  of  an   imperialist 

commander,  his  personal  enemy,  who  had  him  stripped  of  his 

ms,  stabbed  him  repeatedly,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  finish 

e   work.      *Thou  wouldst   kill  a  dead  man/  were   the  dying 

'ords  of  Ferrucci ;  and  the  incident  mav  be  taken  as  an  example 

the  spirit  and  ferocity  with  which  the  conflict  was  carried  on. 

l*he  defence  of  the  city  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  commemo- 

t*d  in  history.     All  classes  took  part  in  it,  for  the  recent  fate 

Rome  Was   before  their  eyes,  and    it   was  the   boast  of  the 

rignnds  of    whom    the    besieging    army   was    composed,    that 

Wcntine  silks  would  soon  be  measured  by  the  spcur  instead 

of  the  elL     '  By  the  glorious  sack  of  Florence,'  was  their  common 

oath.     The  whole  population  was  in  arms.     In  the  first  night 

ossaall,  Varchi  saw  an  old  man  hurrying  to  the  ramparts  with 

%  son.  a  mere  bny.    '  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  with 

at  child?'  asked  Varchi.     *  Why  I   mean  tliat  he  shall  either 

help  to  save  his  country  or  die  for  her  with  me.'     *  Mothers  and 

isters,'  says  a  contemporary,  *  whom  1  have  seen  rcmorc  arms 

m  the  children's  apartment  in  alarm  lest  they  should  by  some 

ident  be  hurt,  I  there  saw  placing  swords  in  their  hands  and 

cournging  them  to  manly  exploits.'     The  slightest  symptom 

if  disanixtion  was  summarily  suppressed.       Ficino  (grandson 

f  Marnilio),  described  as  'truly  divint-  as  well  in  his  life  as  in 

is  learning,'  happening  to  assert  that  Florence  was  better  under 

e  Pallc  (i.e.  the  Medici)  than  under  the  people,  was  instantly 

seized  and  beheaded.     Michel  Aogclo,  who  was  charged  with 

the  superintendence  of  the  fortifications,  fell  into  suspicion,  and 
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secretly  left  the  city,  under  circumstances  which  his  admiren. 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  explain.  His  own  account  was 
that,  when  a  timely  warninfr  he  had  given  In  the  Sifrnnry  was 
not  only  neglected  but  made  the  occasion  of  a  rebuke,  he  was 
induced  to  sew  up  12,(KK)  florins  in  a  doublet  and  depart  in 
coinjKiny  with  a  pupil.  It  was  a  hasty  and  hardly  justifiable 
proceeding,  as  indeed  was  proved  by  the  eapemess  of  the  Signory 
to  Imvc  him  bnck,  and  the  high  value  ait«clie<l  to  his  ser\-icr*. 
They  sent  a  special  messenger  to  him  at  ^'cnice^  with  a  safe 
conduct  and  ample  offers,  and  when  he  returned,  *  he  was 
receii'ed  (says  \  nrchi)  with  acclamations  and,  not  a  liule 
envied  by  many  individuals,  was  immediately  set  to  work.' 
M.  Yriarte  merely  speaks  oi  him  at  this  period  as  trnnaformed 
into  an  engineer  to  fortify  the  heights  of  San  Miniato. 

Strange  to  say,  the  sentiment  of  art  was  still  as  vivid  in  thia 
gifted  people  OS  when  it  sent  them  in  cruw^ds  to  pay  homage  to 
the  genius  of  Cimabue.  It  had  been  decremi  that  every  buildinir, 
sacred  or  profane,  within  a  mile  of  the  walls,  should  bo  demai- 
ished.  A  party  of  citizens  and  sohliers  were  demolishing  the 
church  and  c«)nvent  of  San  Salvi,  when  a  large  fres<-n  painting 
of  the  '  Last  Supper'  suddenly  hurst  upon  their  view.  *  In  an 
instant  they  slopped,  gazed,  and  were  silent:  a  new-born  senti- 
ment of  admiration  took  posscs»iion  of  their  minds,  and,  turning 
away,  they  refused  tit  continue  the  work  of  <lesolation.  This 
noble  picture  therefore  remains  to  the  present  day,  a  splendid 
though  now  sadly  impaired  spcfirnen  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
genius.'  •  This  story  has  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  Vrlarte,  who 
states  that  a  celebrated  picture  by  the  same  artist,  *  The  Oisputi- 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,*  painted  for  the  Augustlnian  monks  of  San 
Gallo,  was  removed  from  their  chapel,  a  doomed  building,  and 
afterwards  found  its  way  in  a  damaged  statp  to  the  Pitii  Palace. 

So  long  as  I'crrucci  lived,  the  commuulcaliuns  with  the  open 
country  were  kept  open  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  partitil  supply 
of  provisions,  but,  alter  his  disheartening  defeat  and  death,  the 
city  was  retluced  to  estremity,  and  at  (me  time  it  was  in  con- 
templation for  all  who  were  able  to  l>ear  arms  to  make  a 
desperate  sally  and,  in  case  it  failed,  to  kill  all  the  women  and 
rhildren,  set  fire  to  tbc  houses,  and  then  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
ns  they  could  :  '  to  the  end  that,  the  city  being  destroyed,  tbeie 
should  remain  only  tbc  memory  of  her  citizens'  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  it  might  he  an  immortal  example  to  tliose  who 
should  thereafter  he  horn  free  and  wished  to  preserve  their 
liberty.'     These  are  tlic  words  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
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official  report.  The  garrison  wag  prepared  for  the  effort, 
and  the  armcii  population  was  clamouring  to  be  led  against  the 
foCf  but  the  leaders  held  back,  and  the  commandant,  Malatesta, 
had  already  come  to  a  secret  understanding  with  Gonzaga,  the 
imperialist  general,  when  the  gonfalonier  and  the  signnry  reluc- 
tantly made  up  their  minds  to  surrender  upon  terms.  By  these 
it  was  stipulated  that,  *  still  preserving  public  liberty,'  the  Em- 
peror was  to  regulate  the  form  of  government  within  four 
-months;  that  IifO,000  Aorins  should  be  paid  down;  that  all 
exiles  were  to  be  recalled,  all  prisoners  liberated,  all  fortresses 
restored,  all  injuries  forgiven  and  forgotten,  especially  by  the 
PopCf  who  promise<I  to  show  clemency  and  anection  for  his 
coantrymen,  'as  he  always  had  done.' 

The  I'^mperor's  word  was  also  pledged  for  the  strict  obser*'- 
anoe  of  these  terms,  which  were  contemptuously  disregarded. 
A  popular  Assembly  or  Parliament  was  called  immeiliately, 
from  which  all  but  the  Medicean  faction  were  excluded.  Not 
more  than  three  hundred  citizens  attended,  who  were  asked 
whether  they  were  willing  to  dc{>ute  their  power  to  a  Balia 
of  twelve^  They  assented :  the  Balia  was  formed ;  the  re- 
puhlic^in  magistracy  was  supersmled  ;  and  a  reign  of  proscrip- 
tion, persecution,  confiscation,  and  cruelty,  began.  Clement, 
using  the  Balia  as  his  instrument,  proceeded  to  fme,  imprison, 
banish,  torture,  or  put  to  death,  all  the  principal  citizens  who 
hail  taken  part  against  him;  in  other  words,  all  the  most 
eminent  patriots.  More  than  u  thousand  are  computed  to  have 
sufTered  from  his  vindictivcness  within  the  year.  Instances 
Abounded,  in  which  members  of  wealthy  families  were  sentenced 
to  exile  or  imprisonment,  without  regard  to  guilt  or  innocence, 
in  order  that  they  might  Ijc  bought  off  by  their  friends.  The 
city  was  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  Holiness,  till 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  which  was  delayed  on  some 
pretence  or  another  till  July  ir>iil.  He  then  came,  accompanied 
by  an  imperial  delegate,  who  announced  to  the  Florentines  that 
they  were  to  receive  him  as  their  hereditary  prince.  The 
authorities  went  through  the  necessary  forms,  and  even  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Kmperor  to  thank  him  for  superseding 
popular  institutions  that  had  invariably  proved  baneful  to  the 
?)Late.  In  the  course  of  the  fidlowing  rear,  Alexander  was 
declared  Doge  or  Duke,  with  succession  to  his  heirs  male,  and 
remainder  to  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo. 

This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Clement,  after  con- 
suiting  the  wisest  of  his  counsellors:  amongst  others,  Guic- 
ciordini,  who,  tedious  as  he  has  been  thought,  appe.irs  to 
note  advantage  in  writing  than  in  making  history.     It  was  by 
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hU  advice  that  the  severest  measures  were  taken  against  his 
fellow-citizeos  ;  and  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  governing  them 
were  such  as  Mnchiavcl  wuuld  have  approved  j  e.g.  *  never  to 
bestow  the  Government  favour  on  an^  but  a  partisan,  excepting 
those  only  who  might  be  neccBsarv  for  a  particular  use.'  When 
Nardi,  on  behalf  of  the  Florentines,  presented  an  appeal  to  the 
£mj>erur,  setting*  forth  the  manifold  breaches  uf  the  capitulation, 
and  iho  depravity  and  tyranny  of  the  Duke,  Guicciardini  was 
commissioned  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  in  so  servile  a  fashion 
as  to  obtain  the  nickname  of  *  Messcr  Correttieri,'  a  minion  of 
infamous  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  assassinatioa  of 
Alexander  by  bis  relative,  Lonmzino  de'  Medici,  called  in 
mockery  the  I''lorcntinc  lirutus,  gave  an  ojiening  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  republic,  of  which  the  patriotic  party  were  eager 
to  avail  themselves  ;  but  here  again  their  bi^st  eflTurts  were  coun- 
teracte<l  by  Guicciardini,  who  took  the  lend  in  causing  the 
succession  to  ilevolvc  on  Cosmo,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  *Let  them  murder  princes,  and  in  » 
moment  their  place  shall  be  siipplicil  by  others.'  Two  ^t_*ars 
after  his  accession  as  Lortl  of  Floieiire,  Cosmo  was  created  Duke 
by  Ihe  Pope;  imil  Guicciardini,  who  had  conlributcii  towards- 
tbis  new  elevatitm,  now  expected  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the 
prince.  Bat  Cosmo  had  contracted  a  strong  prejudice  aguuit 
all  who  had  aided  in  his  rise  :  their  very  presence  was  annoying 
and  humiliating  to  him  ;  and  Guicciardini,  tlung  aside  like  a 
worn-out  or  useless  tfKil,  retire<l  to  his  villa,  disgraced  and 
mortified,  in  iri.'V.I,  and  died  there,  \fay  1540,  some  say  from 
poison. 

It  was  from  no  overweening,  unfounded  confidence  in  bis 
own  capacity  that  Cosmo  got  rid  of  his  counsellors  so  soon  as 
his  position  was  confirmed.  Wo  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
resources,  who  made  himself  master  of  every  department,  civil 
and  military,  iu  sucicssion ;  and  affairs  were  never  better 
managed  so  far  as  administration  was  concerned.  He  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  commerce;  he  regulated  currency  and 
finance;  and  he  rivalled  the  moat  distinguished  of  his  pivdc- 
cesaors  in  the  patronage  of  artists  and  men  i»f  letters.  At  the 
end  of  the  Sienese  war  of  l.*}i)0,  Vasari  was  cummissioned  to 
paint  the  walls  of  the  great  council  chamber  with  the  principal 
events,  and  he  had  represented  Ci>smo  in  the  midst  of  his  coun- 
in  the  attitude  of  listening  to  tiieir  suggestions  for  a 
Upon  hearing  this,  he  wrote  to  the  artist:  *The 
ICO  of  those  counsellors  witli  whom  you  design  to  surround 
ill  the  deliberations  on  the  war  is  nut  necessary,  because 
We   alone  were   there ;  but  you  may   paint  Silence,  and  any 
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other  of  the  Virtues  ;  they  will  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  the 
connsellors/ 

The  Florentines  had  now  bidden  a  nnal  adieu  to  liberty  sni] 
independence,  but  whilst  the  JMediccan  dynasty  lasted,  they  had 
one  consulation : 

'  At  least  thy  ma&toni  then, 
ItoUa,  wore  thy  countrymou.'* 

Even  this  was  talieii  from  them  in  1737,  when,  by  a  Euroiwan 
BrraiijfenK-iit  in  wliich  thf^y  had  no  voice,  'j'uscany  was  made 
over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Oukc  of  Lorraine,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion fi>r  his  duchy,  annexed  to  rrince. 

'  The  graud  period  of  Florenee  is  ended  :  it  might  have  been  sooner 
tonniusted,  fur,  in  say  the  truth,  nhou  Hicbcl  Angelo  dies,  tho  Bon 
Mle;  but  it  was  important  to  follow,  oven  to  its  lioclinc,  this  great 
house  of  Ucdici.  In  tho  cightecuth  contury  we  arc  almost  in  cah\- 
tompurary  hist^fry :  tburu  &rc  Cnu  days  to  eonie  undur  Uic  house  of 
Lorraine,  but  it  is  a  relative  prosperity;  there  is  no  more  a  monn- 
mcDt  to  odd  to  the  list :  they  will  cunfiuo  thcmaelTcs  to  practical 
cm  hellish  uicutSi  tu  tuiiltary  inifirorcniouts :  they  vt'ill  he  preoceupird 
with  material  wcll-biiing:  the  heart  has  eeused  to  tliroh,  the  soul 
to  soar ;  the  halcyon  days  of  eutLti»iasm  and  the  sacred  firo  have 
passed  oway."  f 

They  have  not  passed  away  for  the  visitor  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, who  comes  charged  with  reud lections  of  the  grand  period  ; 
and  many  will  still  ht*  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  the  author  nf 
*  The  I'lcasures  of  .Memory ' : 


I    Lord  Uyron  was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction,  although  his 
tribute  is  in  a  sober(*r  strain  : 


'  Of  all  tho  fairest  cities  of  tho  earth, 
None  is  so  fair  as  Fluronoe.     'Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  my  :  aud  what  a  light  broke  forth 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness!     Search  within, 
Without :  oil  in  enehautuicnt !     'Tis  the  Post 
Contending  vi-ith  tho  l^resent;  aud  in  turn 
EAch  hiiB  Uie  mastery.'J 


'But  Aruo  wiuB  us  tu  tho  fair  white  walls, 
Whore  tho  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  fueling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 


my    Tiic  thought  was  antivipati:<l  by  l<t>rd  Byroa  iu  tJut '  Iil«<  "f  (rrctKo ': 
*  A  tyniQl — but  cur  masters  then 
W-n?  ftttll  at  loi*t  uur  ixiuiitryinen.' 
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Hor  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  loaptt 
To  laughing  lift*,  with  Iiur  roduadont  liuro. 
Along  tho  bankfl  when!  mniling  Arno  swoopa 
Was  modern  Ltixnry  of  Commerco  bum. 
And  btiricd  Lcomiu^  ru8o,  rcdoom'd  tu  a  now  niom.* 

Wc  cannot  %a.y  *Stop!  for  th^  tread  ii  on  an  empire's  (lo&t*; 

hut  walks  in  Florence  are  more  sufTffestive,  mort;  replete  with 
glorious  memories  and  hnlloweilosiKiointioiis  thanin  tinj>' Kurupcon 
city  except  Rome.*  There  is  hardly  a  church,  a  puhlic  building, 
or  a  monument,  which,  independently  of  what  strikes  the  eye, 
has  not  some  anecdote  or  tradition  curiously  illustrative  of  a 
bygoDf  age  attached  to  it.  If  you  pause  to  admire  the  gates  af 
the  IJaptistery  (by  Lorenzo  Ghihcrti),  you  will  be  rcminde<I  of 
Michel  Angelo's  saying;  that  they  were  worthy  to  he  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  The  church  is  the  Mia  M  Giovanni  of  Dante,  and 
in  it  was  his  favourite  seat.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin  In 
the  Church  of  the  Carmelites  witnessed  some  remarkable  scenes. 
It  is  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Maracci,  and  all  the  famous 
artists  came  to  study  there. 

*  Look  round ! 

And  know  that  whoro  wa  fttaiid,  RtiM>d  oft  and  loDg, 

Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Kapliucl  himsolf, 

He,  and  his  haughty  rival.' 

It  was  there  that  the  haughty  rival,  Mirhe)  Angelo,  received 
the  blow  in  the  face.  The  name  of  Brunelleschi  is  recalled  by 
the  bare  sight  of  the  Cathedral  with  his  masterpiece  the  cu|mU  or 
dome.  The  model  which  he  first  submitted  in  1417  was  not 
approved,  and  he  left  Florence  in  a  pet.  Three  years  afterwards 
(1420)  he  attended  the  great  meeting  ol'  architects  and  artists, 
and  again  suggested  a  method  by  which  the  difltculttes  of  the 
construction  might  bu  overcome.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he 
employed  the  familiar  illnstration  attributed  to  Columbus. 
Producing  an  egg  he  challenged  any  one  present  to  make  it 
stand  on  end.  On  their  objecting  the  impossibility,  be  made  it 
stand  on  end  by  breaking  it ;  and  when  tht^y  exclaimed  that  any 
one  could  have  done  the  same,  he  replit"<l  that  any  one  would  be 
equally  able  to  construct  the  dome  if  he  were  tc  show  them 
how.  The  employers  and  paymasters  of  both  Ghiberti  and 
Brunelleschi  were  the  Guild  of  Wool -merchants.  M.  Rio 
(*Art  Chretien')  states  that  the  cupola  cost  a  hundred  millious 
of  francs. 

When  Michel  Angelo  was  engaged  on   his  design  for  the 

*  *  S«e  'VTaVa  In  Florrace.*    B^  Somb  and  Joauna  Uorner.     Wllb  lllutia- 
Hon*.    London,  1873. 
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cupola  of  Su  Peter,  he  was  remiDded  that  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surpassing  the  dome  of  Florence,  an<l  (according  to  a 
biographer,  Mr.  lialford)  he  replied  :  '  1  will  make  the  sister 
grander  indeed,  hut  nut  more  heautifuL* 

'lo  faro  la  eorclla 
Piu  gmudu  gill,  ma  uou  piu  bella.' 

According  to  M.  Yriarte,  he  was  heard  murmuring  half  aloud 
U  he  stood  gazing  on  the  <lome  he  was  about  to  emulate  or 
surpass:  'I  will  take  thee  and  I  will  launch  thee  into  the 
skies/ 

After  enumerating  the  qualities  essential  to  architectural 
excellence,  Mr.  Kuskln  goes  on  to  saj  that  *  they  occur  more  or 
les«  in  different  buildings,  sonic  in  one,  some  in  another,  but  all 
tog^ber  and  all  in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  thcjr 
exist,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the 
Campanile  of  Giotto  at  Florence.'*  Whilst  it  was  incomplete,  a 
citizen  of  Verona  was  so  struck  by  the  richness  of  the  material 
and  the  high  finish  of  the  workmanship,  as  to  exclaim  that  the 
resources  of  two  monarchies  could  hardlv  suEUce  tu  construct 
such  a  monument.  For  this  remark  lie  was  cast  Into  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  for  several  weeks  ;  *  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
leave  Florence  before  he  had  been  shown  the  public  treasury  to 
convince  him  that,  were  the  Florentines  so  inclined,  they  could 
build  their  whole  city  of  marble.'t 

^K  '  'Tis  morning.     Let  us  waudor  through  tho  fields 

^^L  Where  Cimabno  found  a  eheptiuni  hoy 

^^^^K  Traciu'4  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground, 

^^^^1  And  let  as  from  tho  top  of  Ficsolo, 

^^^^^1  Whence  Qalilen's  glass  by  sight  obetorved' 

^^^^V  The  phuaes  of  tho  luoou,  look  ruuud  helow 

^  On  Arno's  vale.' 

^^  The  shepherd  boy  was  Giotto,  whom  Cimabue  discovered  in 
this  manner,  and  took  to  live  with  him  as  a  pupil.  As  we  look 
round  on  Arno's  vale,  we  may  see  the  place  of  meeting  between 
Milton  and  Galileo,  or  fancy  the  spot  on  the  river-bank  where 
Petrarch  was  stranded  in  his  cradle,  like  Moses  among  the 
bulrushes.  We  may  then  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Val  de 
Pesa,  where  Machiavel  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  :  or 
track  the  brilliant  company  which  lioccaccio  has  depicted  in  the 
•  Oecamenm  *  to  their  suburban  retreat.  *  Once,  on  a  bright 
November  morning,'  says  Rogers,  '  I  set  out  and  trace<i  them,  as 
I  conceived,  step  by  step,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  Church 


"  •Bpvea  Lamps  of  Atchiliiiclnra.* 
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of  Santa  Maria-Novella.  It  n-as  a  walk  delightful  in  itself  oad 
!n  its  associations.' 

After  expatiating  on  the  an-lrensurcs  of  the  galleries,  M.  Vriarte 
cauliuns  us  tlmt  it  is  nut  in  these  that  the  elementary  study  uf 
Florentine  painting'  must  be  pur8ue<l.  ^There  will  be  fuund 
glorious  masters,  ndinirably  representeil,  unique  anil  incontest- 
able masterpieces,  but  the  grand  Florentine  art,  its  bright  ex- 
pression, U  the  fresco.  In  this  respect  Florence  is  privileged ; 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  one  of  its  churches,  a  single  one  of 
its  public  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centories, 
in  which  some  great  artist  has  not  left  a  mark  of  his  talent,  and 
wime  rich  citi/en  a  proof  of  his  generosity  and  at  tlic  same  time 
of  his  piety.' 

The  chapter  headi-d  '  The  Illustrious  Florentines'  Is  a  valuable 
addition  to  literary  biography.  I^ut  the  chapter  most  calculated 
to  stimulate  reflection  and  provoke  criticism  is  the  one  devoted 
to  the  Renaissance,  touching  which,  learnedly  »nd  eagerly  dis- 
cussed as  it  has  been,  there  is  stiil  a  g"iod  deal  worth  saying  to 
be  said.     This  chapter  begins: — 

'  Why  had  Florence,  amongBt  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  privilego  of 
restoring  Europe  lu  tho  cultivation  of  thought,  of  inspiring  her  with 
the  taato  for  the  beautiful,  of  giving  the  sigual  for  uiovemoot  iu  alt 
tho  branches  of  httuiflii  knowledge,  and  of  preeenriug  the  supremacy 
over  all  tho  cities  of  the  Peninsula  bo  long?  In  a  word,  what  am  the 
origin  and  tho  causes  of  the  Renaiasanco  V ' 

The  questions  are  not  identical,  nor  is  the  solution  of  the  one 
involved  in  that  of  the  other.  Dr.  Burckhardt  thinks  that  the 
Italians  might  have  Ix-en  roused  from  their  long  slumber  with- 
out  the  aid  of  classical  anti([ui(v,  and  Mr.  Svmonds  goes  far 
towards  negativing  the  concurrent  inlluencc  of  Christianity.* 
We  may  be  able  (o  show  why  Florence  took  the  lend  In  the 
movement  without  engaging  iu  controversy  with  either  of  these 
able  writers,  without  any  such  analysis  or  comparison  uf  cause-s 
as  would  be  required  to  show  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
their  views.  After  remarking  on  the  alleged  inctimpatibilitv 
between  the  constant  political  agitation  and  the  *germin.tti(m  of 
ideas'  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centurirvs, 
M.  Yriarte  asks  again  : 

'How  was  it  tbat  tlie  flower  of  the  Revival  was  able  to  grow  in  tho 
midst  of  the  ardent  and  iuoowuint  rcvulutioutt  of  the  community? 
Why  was  uot  its  htalk  broken,  Irutldiu  tJiuKr  f*H)t,  cutoiTat  the  ruota? 
In  hlood-fitained  I'isn,  in  Sicna,  in  IV'riigia,  why  do  wo  see  thinker* 
and  artists,  in  the  middle  of  these  eoulinual'diBStsuiious,  tbuca  per- 
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inaDd^t  yiVKy  succeed  in  Rlifitractiug  Uietnselves  io  tho  meditation 
DucflBHury  for  tbc  couccption  and  cxecnliou  of  innsttTpicoes?  Not 
only  at  Florence,  bot  in  all  Italy ;  at  Venico  mth  the  Senate  and  tho 
Grutd  Council,  ut  Milan  with  the  Srurxae,  at  Muntuu  mth  Guuxaga, 
at  Ferr&ni  -with  Kste,  at  Urhino  trith  Alontefultro,  at  Rimini  ntntli 
3fB]ate8l&T  at  Napk'S  with  1iol>ertD,  then  Tvitli  Alphonso,  and  at  the 
Vtttic-an  with  the  great  pontilfa,  how  or  why  does  the  tyranny  of  siivngo 
nastera— of  those  that  woro  calltid  tlic  tyranta,  that  wore  seon  occupied 
in  tggnuidiiung  thuir  Stnles  and  plundoring  thtir  nuighbuurs,  cx- 
cbacging  blows  nigUt  and  day — how  or  why  doc«  it  stniultoiieouBly 
etkelt^  imdor  the  walla  of  thc^c^  rudo  fui-tr^ssca  all  the  uliampioua 
«f  the  idea,  laureates  aiid  penKionnaireii,  poets  frho  sing,  artists  who 
create,  men  of  Bcience  and  philoflophers  nlio  meditate?  Tbeso  same 
tnmnta  lead  tho  chorus,  and  wo  see  thorn  all  clad  in  iton  descend  into 
the  arena  to  contond  for  tho  grcon  laurclit.' 

This  is  an  over-coloured  picture.  The  tyrants  afforded  an 
occasional  refuge  to  an  exiled  poet  or  artist,  and  some  of  thcui 
aLfiectcd  a  taste  fur  letters,  but  they  crushed  mure  genius  than  thev 
stimulated  ;  and  as  for  Venice,  under  the  Grand  Council  which 
reduced  all  to  one  dead  level,  she  contributed  next  to  nothing  to 
the  revival.  The  fact  is,  no  despotic  government  was  ever 
favourable  tu  intellectual  pn)grcss  in  the  long  run.  VVc  mi^ht 
ftlmnst  say,  no  settled  government.  Take  any  one  nf  the  far- 
fazncd  *  Ages,'  and  trace  the  cause  of  its  productiveness.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  seeds  were  sown  during  discord  and  dissen- 
sion, although  the  fruit  may  have  ripene<l  an<l  been  gathered 
under  order  and  peace.  The  Augustan  Age  was  the  close  of  a 
series  of  stormy  struggles.  'Ilie  Kli/.al>otlian  Age  was  preceded 
by  the  Hei'ormation :  the  Age  of  Louis  Quuturzc,  by  the 
Fronde  :  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the  Kevolutiou  of  IG^H. 
The  French  Revolution  gave  impulse  and  activity  to  thought  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  but  its  vivifying  force  xvas  wellnigh  spent 
or  paralysed  under  the  imperial  regime  in  France;  when  we  find 
Napoleon  writing  to  Catnbacercs,  '  People  complain  that  we 
have  no  literature  :  this  is  the  fault  of  the  .Ministerot  the  Interior.* 

The  incompatibility  of  which  M.  Vriarte  speaks,  between 
constant  political  agitation  and  the  germination  of  ideas.  Is 
altogether  fanciful.  The  precise  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth  ; 
and  be  himself  has  indicated  as  much  in  an  immediately  pre- 
ceding |tnr:i^raph,  in  which  he  dwells  U|M>n  the  individuality 
and  vitality,  mental  and  physical,  which  were,  so  to  speak, 
farced  upon  the  Florentines  by  the  fluctuating  character  of  their 
institutions.  In  Florence,  as  in  Athens  in  its  best  days,  every 
citizen  had  an  evcr-pn-sent  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  : 
his  pjsition,  his  fortune,  his  personal  safety  and  that  of  bis 
family,  were  constantlv  at  stake:  he  could  not  remain  neutral  in 
the  war  of  factions   if  he  would.      '  I)cmiK:ratic  p<»wer,  along 
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with  its  evident  dangers,  has  the  qunlity  of  furttfying',  insomuch 
that  it  docs  not  impose  a  common  yoke  on  all,  and  fixi-s  nt> 
further  limit  to  the  nmhilion  of  each  than  wtmt  is  imposed  by 
his  activity  and  his  I'acuUics.* 

Machiarel,  speculating  on  the  manner  in  which  States  pass 
from  order  to  disorder  and  then  back  to  order  again,  remarks, 
*  Hence  wise  men  have  observed  that  the  age  of  literary  excel- 
lence is  subsequent  to  that  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  that,  in 
cities  and  provinces,  great  warrjtirs  arc  produced  l»cforc  philo- 
sophers.' When  this  is  so,  it  is  not  so  much  because  tliese 
phenomena,  the  warrior  and  the  philosopher,  arc  connected  as 
cause  and  cficct,  as  because  they  are  the  product  of  the  same 
]M>puIar  ronvuUions  or  explosions  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  violently  up-&iirred.  The  waters  are  troubled,  and 
the  healing  influence  comes  down.  Viewed  in  this  light,  n.in, 
civil  dissensions,  insurrections,  and  revolutions  have  their  use. 

'  If  phigiies  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
Vt'lty  then  a  Boryia  or  a  Catiliuo?' 

To  borrow  the  beautiful  simile  of  Erskinc,  *  They  act  like 
the  winds,  lashing  before  them  tlie  laxy  elements  which,  without 
the  tempest,  would  stagnate  into  pestilence.'  The  inieilmual 
ascL-nduiicv  of  Florence  was  not  confined  to  literature  and  art. 
At  a  Consistory  in  which  llonifnce  the  Eighth  had  assembled 
ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  them,  twelve  in  number,  were  Florentines  by 
birth.  This  extraordinary  development,  we  agree  with  M. 
Yriarte,  must  have  been  aided  by  natural  gifts. 

*  All  is  nut  the  result  of  study,  of  application  ;  there  is  intoitioD, 
good  fortune,  a  felicttona  sotnethiug  that  duQoa  auidysis.  Tho 
AoftnesH  of  the  sky,  the  charm  of  the  atmosphere,  the  natire  grace 
with  which  everything  is  iuprintud,  an  iuozprussible  air  of  cleganno 
and  Bynipathy,  which  is  the  uDdcoiablo  mark  of  men  and  things  ofc 
Florence,  cannot  bo  foreign  to  so  admirable  on  cfflorcsoonce.* 

After  ages  of  exhaustion,  lassitude,  apathy,  or  compelletl 
inactivity,  she  is  still  pre-eminently  intellectual  and  opstbetic. 
It  was  when  enjoying  the  delicious  climate  and  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  bay,  that  the  Xcnjiolitnn  exclaimed,  *Sec  Naples  and 
then  die.'  It  is  reverting  to  an  illustrious  past,  or  pointing  to 
the  assiKMate  monuments,  that  the  Ftun-ntine  may  say,  *.See 
Florence  ami  then  live :'  not  to  bask  in  her  sunshine,  or  recline 
en  the  shady  banks  of  her  Amo,  or  contemplate  her  olive- 
crowned  hills,  but  to  cultivate  your  taste,  to  lay  up  a  stuck  of 
improving,  refining,  elevating  impressions,  to  seize  ami  follow 
out  the  rich  trains  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  reflection,  inspired  by 
the  genius  of  the  place. 
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AuT.  VII. — liios:  tfte  City  and  Coiminj  of  the  Trojans:  the 
Ii€*ults  of  RetearcJtes  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Troy  and 
throughout  the  Troad  in  the  Yeara  1871-72-73-78-79. 
Inchiding  an  Atitohiuffravht/  of  t/ie  Author.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Srhtiemann,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.  British  Architects,  Autlior  of 
'Trny  and  its  Hcinains/  'Mycente,'  &c.  With  a  Preface, 
Appendices,  and  Notes,  by  Professors  Rudolf  V'in:how, 
Max  Miiller,  A.  H.  Sayce,  J.  P.  Mahafly,  H.  Brupsch-Bey, 
P.  Ascherson,  M.  A.  Poslolaccas,  M.  E.  Burnouf,  Mr.  K 
Calvert,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  DuiTield.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
about  1800  Illustrations.     London,  1880. 

THK  comprehensive  title  of  Dr.  Schlicmann's  new  work 
indicati>s  the  p-iins  he  has  taken  In  set  forth  the  fruits 
ul  his  ten  years'  siege  of  the  Mbrtrcss  hill,'  which  ftccupies  the 
only  site  that  can  reasonably  be  assigned  to  Troy,  and  in  which 
alone  therefore  any  existing  ruins  of  the  famous  city  could  be 
found,  for  the  final  Judg:ment  of  scholars  and  an(i<]uaries,  as 
well  as  for  the  pleftsiire  and  instruction  of  a  public  still  happily 
moved  by  enthusiasm  for  the  noblest  literature  of  the  world. 
His  former  work,  on  *  Trov  and  its  Remains,'  which  we  intro- 
duced to  Knglish  reziders  seven  years  ago,*  had  and  will  always 
retain  the  charm  of  an  original  account  of  the  discoveries, 
written  in  letters  from  the  spot,  as  each  new  ruin  or  object 
came  forth  to  reward  research  and  stimulate  curiosity  ;  but  for 
tli.it  very  reason  it  presented  no  onlerly  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  results  won  for  scholarship  and  science.  iS'or  was 
this  to  be  regretted,  for  a  premature  attempt  at  such  systcum- 
tizing  could  only  have  prejudiced  and  impeded  sound  and  fair 
discussion,  and  have  embittered  the  animosity  which,  by  some 
mvsterious  working  of  human  nature,  the  tliscoveries  so  strangely 
provoked  in  certain  <juarters.  But  now,  the  interval  of  seven 
years  has  not  only  given  time  for  calm  critical  discussion,  aided 
hv  comparison  with  the  equally  wonderful  revelations  made  by 
Dr.  Scbliemann  at  Mycenic,  but  it  has  also  enabled  the  inde- 
fatigable discoverer  to  overcome  the  hindrances  which  left  his 
wiirk  imperfect,  and  to  lay  !)are  more  systematically  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ruins  which  form  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  hill 
of  Hissarlik — that  '  Jiurnt  City  '  which  seems — though  only  in 
a  mmlificd  sense,  to  be  explained  presently — to  have  the  best 
title  to  the  name  of  'Sacred  Ilios.* 

•  ■  QnartorlT  Itoview.*  April,  1S74.  vol.  13(!.  pp.  52fi,  foil-  It  I^  wrovenlent  to 
ci{.<I»t[i  llml  tl'itit  n-viow  of  iho  nripuitl  (tiTtiuiii  kotIc  wub  ptiblUlicd  befoire  tlin 
English  inuulauoa  was  ati<lvrtn):ea. 
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The  results  of  Dr.  ScUliemaun's  Tvhole  series  of  researches  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  of  the  discussions  on  his  earlier  work, 
are  now  reduced  to  order  in  the  splendid  volume  before  as,  in 
the  light  of  classical  antiquity  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  tlip 
other,  of  comparative  illustrations  iVom  the  whole  field  of 
research  into  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  world.  To  some 
extent,  indeed,  ur.  Schliemann  appears  in  a  new  character; 
displaying  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  in  exploring  the 
fields  of  suhsi<linry  h>arning,  as  in  carrying  his  trenches  through 
the  hill  of  Ilissarlik.  As  Professor  Virchow  has  truly  saiil,  in 
his  elo<|uent  Preface :  '  The  treasure-digger  has  become  a  scholar, 
who,  with  long  and  earnest  study,  has  compared  the  facts  of 
his  experience,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  historians  and  geo-* 
graphers,  w^ith  the  Ipgpndnry  traditions  of  pools  and  mythologer*.' 
That  he  has  been  able  to  collect  this  vast  mass  of  illiistratiie 
learning  in  the  short  period  since  the  close  of  his  excavations 
in  1879,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  achlcrcmcnts. 

As  the  fruit  of  these  studies,  added  to  his  own  researches. 
Or.  Schliemann's  present  work  bears  a  twofold  aspect,  Homeric 
and  antiquarian  ;  each  si<lc  so  complete  in  it!>e]f  as  to  have  nn 
inierest  independent  of  that  connection  wluch  it  la  the  authfir'«j 
highest  object  to  establish  i>otween  them.  The  hook  appealsi' 
not  only  conjointly,  but  severally,  to  the  scholar  and  (o  the 
nrchiiK>logist,  All  that  classical  antiquity  and  modem  science 
can  tell  us  of  the  topography,  ethnography,  and  history  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  of  epic  poems, 
is  here  collected  lor  the  Homeric  scholar,  even  though  he  shnuUl 
make  light  of  the  objects  that  have  been  unearthed  ;  while  these 
nbjerts  form  a  vast  treasure  of  facts  for  the  student  of  primeval 
art  and  civilization,  am)  all  that  is  included  in  the  compn'- 
henaive  science  of  anthropology,  though  he  may  have  a  scientific 
contempt  for  Homer.  IVofessor  Virchow,  with  a  just  and  even 
enthusiastic  regard  for  both  aspects  of  the  discoveries,  asstires 
as  that  '  the  excavations  at  Hissarlik  would  have  had  an  im- 
perishable value,  even  if  the  Iliad  had  never  been  sung.'  Rut, 
as  he  aihls  with  eijual  emphasis,  in  that  case  these  excavations 
would  never  have  been  made:  *The  Burnt  City  would  have 
still  lain  to  this  day  hidden  In  the  earth,  had  not  imagination 
g;uided  the  spnde.'  This  is  a  mucli  fairer  view  than  that  which 
complains  of  the  wide  range  of  matter,  by  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  lab<iurc<I  to  supply  all  that  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject.  It  seems  dealing  hardly  with  him  to  find  fault 
with  his  seeing  Homer  in  everything,  and  then  to  forbid  hira  to 
touch  anvthing  that  does  not  bear  on  Homer. 

It    is   impossible  to   separate    Dr.  Schliemnnn's  work  fmm 
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UiG  personality  of  the  worker.  Whatever  of  human  weakness 
there  may  be  in  the  man  is  eagerly  seized  by  his  detmctors 
to  disparage  his  services;  but  a  fair  judgment  will  pronuunce 
that,  as  in  all  men  of  true  power,  some  weaker  points  even  eon- 
tribute  to  the  strength,  stimulating;  it  to  successful  effort.  In 
irriewing^  'Troy  and  its  Remains/  we  thought  it  would  be 
good  serrice  to  our  readers  to  show  them  the  personality  of  the 
author,  as  revealed  in  the  fragment  of  Autobiography  prefixed 
to  bis  earlier  work  on  *  Ithaca,  Peloponnesus,  and  Troy  ; '  and 
we  saw  how  for  the  motive  power  of  all  his  discoveries  wc 
mast  go  back  to  the  little  village  shop,  where  his  soul  was 
first  stirred  by  the  rhythmic  roll  of  Homer's  verse  recited  by 
an  unfortunate  student.  Dr.  Schliemann's  present  work  is 
intitMluccd  by  a  fuller  and  more  interesting  Autobiography, 
which  carries  us  Iwrk  to  a  much  earlier  period,  and  shows  the 
boy  of  seven  years  old  inspired  by  his  father's  tales  of  the 
Homeric  heroes,  and  by  a  picture  of  Troy  in  flames  in  a  *  Uni- 
rersal  History,'  not  only  with  the  resolve  some  day  to  dig  up 
Troy,  but,  still  more  remarkably,  with  the  true  principle  of  re- 
search which  scholars  and  antiquaries  have  been  so  slow  to  learn. 
To  the  old  assumption,  reitomtcd  from  Lucan  down  U}  the  very 
lime  when  his  cxcjivations  were  going  on — Etiam  jrcrirre  ruinm 
— the  child  replie<),  *  Father,  if  such  walls  once  existed,  they 
cxnnot  possibly  have  been  completely  destroyed:  vast  rnius  of 
them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are  htdilfn  awai/  bcntath  the 
ttuft  of  off/rs'  And  the  boy  was  right :  perished  cities  are 
not  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  buried  in  their  own 
d^ris  or  under  succeeding  habitations.  This  is  now  an 
accepted  truism  in  archa'o logical  research ;  hut  its  practical 
recognition  may  almost  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  great 
explorer  to  whom  Dr.  Schliemann  de<licate$  his  present  work, 
m  '  the  pioneer  in  recovering  the  lost  History  of  the  Ancient 
Cities  of  Western  Asia  by  means  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade';' 
and  we  are  now  onlv  beginning  to  reap  the  rich  han'est.  of  which 
the  firslfruits  were  so  lately  brought  in  by  Layard  and  his  fol- 
lowers. How  .Schliemann  himself  kept  his  first  faith,  pursuing 
the  one  object  of  his  life  through  sell-denial  which  earned  both 
the  Intellectual  and  the  material  means  for  its  accomplishment, 
is  a  storv  which  will  bear  to  be  read  again  in  his  present 
A  utobi  ograpliy. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Homer  and 
Troy,  which  formed  the  motive  spring  of  ull  Dr.  Schlieraann's 
work,  was  regulated  by  two  great  qualifications,— a  thorough 
knowleflge  of  the  poet,  accjuired  by  that  self- education  which 
directed  his   attention   especially  to  the  mhject-mattcr  of  the 
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rliissic  authors,  antl  remarkable  practical  ability,  trained  in 
a  life  of  business  ;  both  being  guided  by  great  natural  sagacity. 
The  first  taught  him  tcherc^  rhe  second  Aoir,  to  dig.  To  use 
Max  Miiller's  happy  phrase,^Dr.  Schliemann  has  no  architec- 
tural divining  rod  ;  but  be  knew  what  he  was  looking  for,  and 
he  found  that  and  more.  His  first  visit  tu  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
with  the  Iliad  in  his  heat],  not  only  in  his  hand,  gave  him 
an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  claims  of  Ilissarlik,  rather 
than  of  Rounarbatthi,  to  be  the  site  of  tliat  Mlios*  which  must 
of  necessity  have  been  in  Homer's  mind  ;  and  his  practical 
ability  at  once  suggcstcil  that  method  of  testing^  which  be 
regards  as  the  great  secret  of  bis  success, — taking  tamples  (if 
we  may  bo  express  it)  of  a  supposed  site  by  sinking  shafts,  in 
order  to  decide,  from  what  he  found  in  them,  whether  to  breaA 
Imlk  by  systematic  excavations.  All  this  seems  'so  easy*  now 
the  work  is  done;  but  if  any  one  would  form  a  fair  idea  of 
the  diflitultics  and  even  dangers,  the  unforeseen  obstacles  and 
demands  for  new  and  ingenious  expedients,  which  beset  the 
excavator  at  every  step,  we  would  reier  him  especially  (amoi 
many  other  incidents  of  the  work)  to  the  account,  in  the  li 
chapter,  of  the  labours  undergone  in  excavating  the  great 
tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh. 

Now  that  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  at  the  site  of  Troy  is  done, 
it  is  worth  while  to  trace  in  a  few  words  the  cour^^  uf  bis 
labours,  which  he  has  related  in  the  Introduction  to  *  Ilios.' 

It  was  in  I8B8,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  that  he  l>egan  to  realbce 
the  dream  of  his  life  by  visiting  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  where  he  tested  the  ground  at  Bouuarbashi 
(the  recently  iiivciitrd,  though  then  generallv  accepted,  site  of 
Homer's  Troy),  and  fixed  his  attention  on  the  hill  of  His- 
BAliMK,  the  known  site  of  the  later  Greek  Ilium,  as  best 
satisfying  the  top<^rapbical  indications  of  the  Iliad. 

In  1S70  a  preliminary  excavation  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  hill  laid  bare  a  wall  of  the  fJreek  city,  the  debris  of  which 
^trnd  in  that  part  to  an  unusual  depth. 

The  real  work  began  in  I8TI,  so  late  in  the  autumn  that 
li  could  only  be  carried  on  for  six  weeks ;  but  enough  was 
found  to  justify  the  effort  and  to  give  goivd  promise  of  success. 
There  is  a  deep  interest  in  imagining  the  feelings  of  tbe 
enthusiastic  investigator  and  his  like-minded  wife,  when  they 
dug  their  first  trench,  thirty-thrc-e  fwt  deep,  into  the  face  of  the 
hill,  looking  at  every  step  for  the  signs  of  Troy,  as  eagerly  and 
in  as  firm  iaiih  as  Franklin  watched  for  the  first  spark  from  the 
kite  sent  up  to  meet  heaven's  lightning.  The  Hash  of  success 
assured  in  a  single  instant  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  be  theirs  ;  but  below  great  Greek  ruins  anJ  inscriptions — 
which  would  have  been  an  ampit?  reward,  only  ifi^i/  were  digginjr 
for  Tbov — they  found  more  than  one  stratum  ol"  nalts,  sumo  ol 
stone  and  some  uf  brick,  largi*  masses  of  the  latter  calcined  by 
n  mighty  conflagrntion,  with  pottery,  hand-mills,  and  other 
implements  of  stone. 

Returning  to  the  spot  in  March  1872,  with  better  imple- 
ments, a  uuuierous  force  of  workmen,  and  an  able  engineer  to 
make  plans,  and  working  till  the  middle  of  August,  they  carried 
the  excavations  dotva  to  the  native  nick,  at  the  depth  of  53  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  hill ;  that  depth  measuring  the  addition, 
made  by  the  ruins  accumulating  for  ages,  to  its  natural  height 
tjf  fiO  feet  above  the  Plain  and  110  feet  above  the  sea,* 

The  discoveries  of  this  second  year— fur  too  many  to  be  spe- 
cified in  this  sketch — were  completely  eclipsed  in  1873,  when 
the  work  began  as  early  as  February  1,  amidst  great  sufferings 
fmm  'the  blasts  of  Horeas'  on  'windy  Ilium,'  and  was  ended 
«o  Jmie  17.  Its  greatest  results  were  ihe  laying  bare  of 
the  Double  Gate,  with  its  paved  road  leading  down  to  the 
Plain ;  large  walls  of  defence ;  houses,  one  of  which  was 
named  in  the  explorer's  first  enthusiasm  the  'Palace  of  Priam;' 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  famous  '  Treasure,'  so  promptly  savptl 
from  the  claims  of  the  Turkish  Govcniment  and  the  cupidity  of 
the  workmen,  from  whom  two  other  treasures  were  afterwards 
rescued,  only  after  a  part  of  the  golden  ornaments  had  been 
melted  down  and  re-manufactured  by  a  local  goldsmith;  but  the 
tlieft  was  betra\cd  by  the  vanity  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  two 
workmen  in  displaying  her  share  of  the  plunder  at  church.  The 
stratum  in  which  these  Treasures  were  found  yicMcd  other  vessels 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  wealth  of  its 
ibitants ;  while  the  indis]mtable  marks  of  a  mighty  confla- 
_  ion,  together  with  the  discovery  of  two  skeletons  of  warriors, 
with  their  helmets  and  lances,  in  a  room  of  a  house,  indicated 
a  city  sacked  by  enemies  and  burnt  with  fire.  From  these  and 
other  signs  of  a  wealth,  civilisation,  and  armed  force,  superior 
to  the  remains  of  the  other  strata  of  prehist*)ric  cities  which 
succeeded  one  another  upon  the  bill,  this  *  Burnt  City,'  the 
Third  f  above  the  native  rock,  seemed  best  to  represent   the 


*  TbeDiaftnunortlieStratA,  which  we  drew  to  UlufltnUe  our  rormer  article, is 
proflxcil  ID  nil  iiupnuvcil  rinii  to  Ur  Scliliuuiunu'ii  iinvr  wijtk. 

t  I>r.  Scblii'tuiuti  th'.n  r-.'),itMe<l  it  US  tht)  t<>L<o[id  :  but,  to  avoid  oonf^ion,  we 
dvnoti'  it  Aorardiii)^  ht  hU  IftUr  viow.  Thn  nritic»  wlio  hate  cenBored  the  autltor's 
fueof  'oities'  inEtfrad  of  stUirmeiUt,  should  renienibcr  wluit  Thufyilidns  Bay*  tif 
the  tnnigniftoMWO  of  primitire  'cities.'  Tbo  word  id  lucd  ([tiite  impcrly  by 
Dr,  Hchlieninnu  tn  iu  iiricnarjr  sense. 
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Tbot  of  epic  fame,  or  rather,  as  the  discovorer  at  first  suppouit, 
its  'lofty  citadel,'  the  famous  Porgamus  of  Priam. 

The  city  It-wlf,  with  its  *  wide  streets'  and  wall*  and  tower*, 
was  still  t(i  be  sought  for.  The  c1ev.ited  plateau^  strcwo 
with  fragments  of  marble,  Greek  pottery,  and  even  coins, 
with  the  hill  of  IJissarlik  rising  at  its  north-west  comer  and 
occupying^  only  l-25lh  of  the  whole  area,*  showed  beyond  a 
shadow  (if  doubt  the  site  of  the  historic  Ilium  and  its  Acropolis, 
which  the  Greek  colonists,  icho  nei-cr  tjufstioncd  the  idctititif  qf 
their  city  with  the  Jlios  of  Homer,,  called  by  the  sacred  name  of 
Pergamus.  N'aturally,  therefori%  with  all  previous  believers  in 
the  site.  Dr.  Schliemann  had  assumed  the  hill  of  Xilssarlik  to  be 
only  the  Pergamus  of  the  Homeric  city  likewise.  It  was  not 
till  this  third  year  of  his  work  that  he  found  time  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  the  burled  remains  beyond  the  hill  by  the  sure 
test  of  sinking  twenty  shafts  on  the  pl.iicau  ;  and  ttie  experi- 
ment gave  a  very  unexpected  result.  'J'he  virgin  soil  was  struck 
Bt  the  depth  of  a  few  feet ;  and  all  the  objects  brought  ti> 
light  were  distinctly  of  the  same  Hellenic  age  which  was 
represented  on  the  hill  of  Hissnrlik  by  the  uppermost  stratum  of 
about  G  feet  in  depth.  The  whole  seiies  of  strat4«  nearly 
50  feet  thick,  piled  up  from  the  top  of  the  natural  hill  to  the 
foundations  of  the  Greek  citadel,  had  nothing  lo  represent  them 
beneath  the  scanty  tUbtii  of  the  Greek  city  on  the  plateau. 
Dr.  Schliemann,  with  that  readiness  to  learn  which  is  a  cho- 
racier  of  the  true  enquirer,  at  once  accepted  with  whatever 
disappointment  the  inevitable  conclusion — that  the  hill  which  he 
had  taken  only  for  the  Pergamus  of  Priam  defined  tlie  whole 
extent  of  the  world- renowned  Troy,  if  it  ever  stood  here ;  nnd 
thus  the  actual  city,  the  fame  of  which  gave  birth  to  Hompi's 
imagination  of  '  spacious  streets '  and  well-built  palaces,  was 
redaced  to  about  the  area  of  Trafalgar  Square  I  How  this  was 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  poetic  representation,  may  be  best 
considered  when  we  have  laid  the  r(;mnining  facts  before  our 
readers.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  hut  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as 
in  the  Assyrian  mounds,  the  ruins  in  the  hill  are  those  of  the 
fortified  chief  quarter  of  the  city,  beyond  which  there  may  h«ve 
been  less  permanent  habitations  on  the  plateau. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  Dr.  Schliemann  made 
known  the  results  of  his  discoveries  in  his  book  entitled 
*  Tmjan  Antiquities '  (^Troianische  AUrrlhi'tmer ;  translated 
into  Knglish  as  *  Troy  and  its  Remains'),  he  announced  tbot 

*  TItw  ift  TCtll  vpcn  (in  Dr.  Sclilirmfuiiro  Dad  <if  llii>  *  HMktijc  DioDi,'  dnwn 
Ipj  M.  Uuruouf.  whioh  siso  iliovi  Uio  i-raitiotis  nml  <■.&  tioos  or  aU  tbs  shafts  uiak 
in  the  art-a  wf  llie  Git«k  citr, 
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bU  work  at  HissarMk  vras  done,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
Mrcen.T  and  the  traditional  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
mnnlcrrd  comrades,  in  the  hope  of  throwing'  new  light  on  the 
hrroic  ojE^,  and  the  connection  between  Trci^-  and  her  Aebsan 
riHitjuerors.  His  ex("avalions  there  were  suspended  hy  n 
dixpute  with  the  Turkish  Government  about  the  'Treasnrr,' 
which  endcii  in  his  obtaining  a  new  permission  to  dig  at  Trojr : 
[>u(,  for  reasons  explained  in  his  *  Intro<luction/  the  work  was 
not  resumed  till  that  at  Mycena*  was  cfimpleted,  at  the  end  of 
1876,  and  its  wonderful  results  given  to  the  world  in  tbc' 
splendid  volume  which  we  reviewed  three  years  ago.*  Bui  we 
must  not  pass  hy  the  connection  between  theso  discoveries  and 
(lOr  present  subject.  As  the  legend  of  Troy  is  made  up  of  two 
inseparable  parts,  all  that  illustrates  the  story  of  the  AchTun 
assailants  has  a  relation  lo  the  war  round  Ilium  itself;  and  we 
may  therefore  ^pply  to  Troy  the  conclusion  which  so  kfl>en 
a  critic  as  Max  Miiller  has  drawn  from  the  disroverie*  at 
Myccna*.  that  *  they  relegate  the  myth  of  the  fates  of  the  raleiB. 
to  that  class  of  traditions  which  have  wound  themselves  like 
iry  round  the  mouldering  stem  of  reni  historic  facts,'  and  that 
both  cities  seem  *to  have  l>een  the  theatre  of  real  tragedies, 
however  much  these  may  have  been  overgrown  with  fables  of 
gods  and  heroes/ 1 

New  difficulties  at  Constantinople,  which  were  overcome  by 
the  zealous  aid  of  tiir  Austen  Layard,  delaye<l  the  neecssaiy 
firman   till  the    autumn    of  ItiTS;    and    the    indefatigable   cx- 

filorcr  used  the  interval  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
thnea  and  its  sites  referred  to  in  the  Odyssey, — the  Island  of 
Asteris,  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  the  *  raven  rock*  of  Kotax^ 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and  the  cvcloj)ean  walls  which  ui»y 
have  given  Homer  the  idea  of  tlir-  house  and  station  of  Kum:rus.( 
The  chief  results  were,  the  disproof  of  the  traditional  claim  of 
the  valley  called  Pidis  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  oC 
Ithaca,  and  the  discovery  of  that  capital  in  the  cyclopcan  waits 
on  the  summit  of  Mt  Aetos. 

The  two  months  left  of  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  fourth  year 
<^  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  were  employed  in  a  further  clearui^ 


*  *Qnsrtcily  Bcvirw,'  Janmrv,  1?78,  wt  Ilfi,  p.  ffli. 

i  On  *  AnnoDt  Men  nutl  Ancfent  Tira«t,'  Ju  *  Mscmillan'H  MAjwia^,*  AirS 
197**,  thI,  \_»xvii.  jip,  ila-4. 

!  Artiuic  "^  il"'  ^'"Hitiel,  wliifli  we  romiitond   to  Dr.  Sdiliemiuiti,  to  Ircftt 

<«nl>-mpUt>.n^  ntUu-Un  BM  onnt«iUpU >•)<■,  witli  *  tint  *ftitn  of  wftrri  *— -oC-rtf i  tifi  v0fi(- 

viMiJf— til"  (ifrversinn  "f  tiiia  su;r::i;*f ion   iittd  n  rlmm  U>  hmio 

.  linli'iil  ;  L^>ti<.'i>  o(  Kana^ua  iiu<y  \m  Jcfl,  with  th«  it->crijitiOQ<rf' 

..«.   , i....;^ii  at  Tr«o'  >^'<  'I'riam'ft  ])i};»tiV4,'   U  the  »|>)iUoutir'U  rif  a  ecrtaift 

Cuwiiuj  pn?C4.'pt. 
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of  that  most  interesting  spot,  the  road  leading;  thmugb  the  double 
^t«  into  the  city,  with  the  house  stamling  beside  and  partly 
serosa  it;  a  work  that  also  cleared  up  points  which  had  been 
made  the  ground  of  bitter  attacks  on  l)r.  Schlieniann.  The 
engraving  of  what  he  now  calls  the  house  of  the  town-chief  or 
king,  from  a  ilrnwing  bv  the  late  lamenttxl  Dr.  Kdward  Moss, 
who  perished  in  the  'Alalanta/  will  enable  readers  to  judge 
for  tUcuiselves  how  far  it  deserves  the  cuiilempt  poured  on  ii. 
The  difliculties  raised  hy  the  appearance  of  house-walls,  whirh 
seemed  to  bar  the  road  through  the  gate  forming  the  only 
entrance  to  the  city,  were  set  in  a  new  light  by  the  discovcrr, 
that  the  gateway  had  been  built  by  the  second  settlers  on  tJie 
bill  and  retained  in  use  by  ttieir  successors,  and  that,  even  after 
the  road  and  gates  had  been  buried  under  the  tlcbrin  of  two  cities, 
the  later  inhabitants  kept  to  the  same  line  of  cxii  to  the  plain. 

A  more  serious  accusation  than  the  charge  of  inaccurate  topo- 
graphy would  have  been  too  contemptible  to  mention,  save  for 
the  complete  refutation  M'hicti  it  now  received  from  farts. 
Apart  from  the  absence  of  any  ground  for  (pcstioning  L)r. 
Sc*hlicmann's  graphic  account  of  the  discovery  of  tlie  famous 
'  Treasure '  —  which  was  so  long  open  to  inspection  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum* — no  candid  or  competent  judge  ever 
doubt<!d  its  genuine  and  high  antiquity,  which  is  now  further 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  singularly  interesting  details  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  these  and  the  other  works  in  the  precious 
metals,  supplied  by  the  famous  goldsmith  Mr.  Giuliano,  who 
even  fiutls  sotnc  processes  in  this  primitive  metal-work  inex- 
plicable by  the  technic  skill  of  the  present  day.  ^'et  it  pleaseil 
a  certain  Greek  to  accuse  Schliemann  of  having  had  alt  these 
wonderful  articles — the  unique  two-handled  cup  and  bottle  of 
pure  gold,  and  vases  of  gold,  silver,  and  clectruni ;  the  two 
■4lia<]ems,  composed  of  nearly  20,000  minute  rings  and  leaves  of 
gold  ;  the  bracelets,  ear-rings,  fiHi'Is,  and  8750  golden  jewel*, 
■many  of  forms  hitherto  unknown, — all  manufactured  for  him, 
with  shameless  iudifTercnce  to  certain  detection,  by  an  Athenian 
goldsmith  I  In  1878>  the  excavations  were  watched  with  much 
interest  by  visitors  from  our  fleet  in  Besika  liay,  and  seven 
otBcers  of  H.M.S.  'Monarch'  were  present,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  at  the  digging  up  of  another  treasure  of  gold  jewels, 
one  of  thrte  found  in  that  vear's  excavations.  In  the  following 
year  two   more  witnesses   to  similar  discoreriea  were  added, 


*  The  culkwtiun  (nliiliitcd  nt  ftonth  Kt-nmnelon  tins  liecQ  prtMntcd  liy 
Dr.  Bi^enMiiu  to  the  U«rliii  Museum ;  l>ut  n  ettU  ^(>»t'?r  number  of  tbd  objects 
ddff  up  At  Tritv  remain  »t  liJs  dispQwi.  Cuulil  \\ks  Slid  a  fitter  home  than  tlta 
Uiltiab  Htucum  7 
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in  ihe  persons  of  Professor  Vircliow  and  M.  Rurnouf;  ami  it 
will  suffice  to  have  put  lliis  eviJence  on  record  once  for  oil, 
OS  a.  fair  tesl  of  that  title  tn  confidence  which  no  public  man, 
and  least  i>f  all  a  public  benefactor,  is  exempted  from  making 
good.  First  and  last,  no  less  than  ten  of  these  'treasures'  were 
discovered,  all  of  them  in  the  ttratuni  of  the  *  Burnt  Citt/,''  which 
may  thus  well  claim  the  title  confenvd  on  it  by  Virchow,  of 
a  'City  of  (;old.' 

The  complete  systematic  laying  bare  of  the  stratum  of  this 
city,  the  Third  from  the  virgin  soil,  formed  the  first  work  of 
the  fifth  and  last  yt^ar  nf  the  excavations  (February  to  June, 
IKTil),  during  which  Dr.  Schliemann  had  the  company  of  Prr>- 
fessor  Virchow  and  M.  Emile  Burnouf.  With  their  invaluable 
aid,  the  excavations  were  extended  to  the  Tcpchs,  as  the  'I'urks 
call  the  mounds  markeil  by  tradition  as  the  tombs  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  Ajax  and  other  heroes,  both  Greek  and  Trojan. 
These  tumuli,  and  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  them,  are 
fully  described  in  the  last  chapter  uf  the  book.  I'he  work  of 
this  year  was  crowned  by  a  complete  exploration  of  the  Trojan 
plain,  its  rivers,  and  its  mountains  tn  the  summit  of  Ida  ;  among 
the  results  of  which,  Professor  Virchow's  discussion  of  the 
courses  uf  the  Scamandcr  and  Simois,  and  of  the  alluvial  de- 
posits on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  form  rich  contributions 
to  the  question  of  the  Homeric  Troy.  M.  Burnonf  has  sup- 
plied measurements  of  the  heights,  a  revised  Map  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  plans  of  tlic  Hellenic  Ilium  and  of  the  whole  exca- 
vations, and  most  valuable  sections  and  analvtic  descriptions  of 
the  layers  of  debris  and  the  remains  of  walls.  These  last  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  distinguishing  the  dinfUntf  strata 
between  the  several  series  of  habitations  on  the  hill. 

A  Lecture  by  Professor  Virchow  at  Berlin,  when  he  returned 
with  the  impressions  of  this  last  year's  work  fresh  on  his  mind, 
gives  an  admirable  account  uf  the  final  state  of  the  excavations, 
the  Ji^rrie/ of  which  is  thus  described  :—' Standing  on  the  circuit- 
walls,  one  looks  down  into  a  sort  of  large  cauldron,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  the  "  burnt  city,"  with  its  walls  and 
foundations  visible  as  on  a  plan.*  We  must  refer  to  the  book 
itsiflf  for  the  full  des*Tiption,  as  well  as  for  Virchow's  vindica- 
tion of  Schliemann's  method  of  procedure,  in  which  much  was 
of  necessity  destroyed  in  order  to  lay  open  the  Burnt  City.  On 
no  other  plan  would  the  work  ever  have  been  done  at  all. 

Dr.  Schliemann  has  evidently  resolved  that  the  results  of  the 
work,  thus  thoroughly  performed  at  the  unaided  cost  of  the 
explorer,  should  be  laid  before  the  public  with  the  greatest 
possible  completeness  and  scientific  order,  and  without  any  stint 
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of  expense.  The  superiority  of  *Uio8'  to  'Troy  and  lU  Re- 
maina*  to  this  respect  is  coitspicuuus  in  the  very  nhundnnt 
illaatxmtions,  as  well  as  in  the  systematic  .irranf^einenl  of  ihe 
«faal&  The  first  quarter  ol'  the  Ixiok  is  occupied  with  a  vom~ 
plete  body  of  inturmation  ami  (Uikcussioii  iibout  Troy  and  the 
'rru«d,  wbieli  would  rerauiu  an  inviduable  conlribution  to 
datsical  history  nnd  gengmph}'  and  to  Homeric  litcntture,  even 
iS  the  mound  ot"  Hissarlik  were  still  unopened.  The  Country  of 
the  'i^rojans  is  described,  with  its  iiiuuntatns,  plains,  and  rivers. 
Us  pxaoramic  aspect  as  seen  from  Hissnrlik,  its  climate,  zo<ilog'y, 
aod  fliira,  of  which  a  complete  botanical  account  is  given  in  an 
App<*adix.  The  tthnography  of  ihe  ancient  Trojans  and  tbeir 
kimlred  races  in  Asia  Minor  is  fully  discussed,  ostablishinK 
Cbetr  connection  with  the  tribes  of  South-eastern  Europe,  and 
oialkin^  fraud — im  to  the  wide  relations  of  affinity — the  seciuioji^ 
pajwiox  of  Ditmysiu-s  the  I  lallcarnassian,  that  *  the  Trojans 
mere  Greeks;'  a  result  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  tlie 
wbute  story  of  the  Trojan  War.  The  Plain  of  Troy  is  clearly 
flbown  to  bo,  not  an  isolated  c(»rnrr  of  Western  Asia,  but  a  spot 
■mle  equally  memorable  and  siiinificant  in  primeval  history  by 
Ibc  passage  uf  nations  to  and  fro  across  the  J'vrru-s  (rather  than 
■UDdering  straits)  of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  and  the 
tttpfiauj-stones  of  the  ililgean  archipelago.  The  very  name  uf 
Hiaaarlik  (*  fortress ' ),  which  the  Turks  have  given  to  the  hill 
tliAt  Btaiuls  in  the  uiiddle  of  the  plain,  marks  its  natural  adap- 
tation to  be  tlie  one  &tron^h<iId  of  the  di&tricr. 

A  most  valuable  contribution,  both  to  the  ethnography  of 
Asia  Minor  ami  to  the  Homeric  conception  of  thi*  forces  mar- 
shalled on  the  Trojan  side,  is  supiilied  by  the  section  on  the 
'Sevtrral  Duminious  of  the  Troad;*  where  that  of  Priam  leads 
op  to  a  minute  desrriptiim  of  the  strictly  Homeric  topography 
of  Troy  and  the  immediately  surrounding  scenerv  of  the  Trojan 
Wax.  Among  other  criticisms,  which  rr^move  dilViculiies  and 
tbrnnr  a  clearer  light  on  Homer,  Is  the  Interpretation  of  the 
0p*Mrfiov  7rc£toio,  where  the  Trojans  encamped  at  a  small  dis- 
tanre  from  the  Greek  ships,  not  as  *  a  bill  in  the  plain,*  but  as  the 
*  upper  plain '  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  where  (in 
anoChef'  passage)  Hector  hel<l  an  Agora  of  the  'J'rojans.  We 
hwnt  also  n  full  and  clear  description  of  llic  arrangement  of  the 
Grecic  ships  and  camp  along  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont, 
between  the  promontories  of  Kho-teum  on  the  East  and  Sigcum 
on  the  West.  That  the  ground  thus  occupied  was  very  nearly 
along  the  prexent  linr  of  coast,  which  has  not  advanced  during 
the  known  ages  of  human  history,  and  also  that  the  Scamander 
flowed  in  its  aacieiU  coursr  along  the  bed  of  the  KaiifatU  Atmak, 
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past  the  western  side  of  Hlssarlik  and,  in  tbe  Homeric  age 
at  least,  through  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepek  Asmah  and  past  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Greek  camp  into  the  Hellespont  below  Cape 
Hbfpteam, — these  facts,  of  the  most  vital  consequence  in  the 
discussion  on  the  site  of  Troy*  have  now  been  proved  to  demon- 
stmtion  hy  Virchow's  ri-searches  on  the  old  and  uew  beds  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Trojan  Plain,  j)Utting  the 
copcstone  to  a  whole  fabric  of  other  evidence. 

The  chapter  tracing  the  History  of  Troy  from  the  earliest 
myths,  through  the  epic  cycle  of  the  TpcoiKo,  to  the  last  historic 
times  of  the  Ilium  of  the  ^l^olic  settlers,  adds  to  a  diligent 
collection  of  the  ancient  testimonies  some  criticisms  of  much 
value.  The  main  argument  deduced  from  the  facts  is,  the 
amtinuoiis  hahitation  iti  the  site  of  the  original  Troy  of  Homer 
by  successive  settlers,  with  whatever  interruptions,  down  to  the 
6Dal  fall  of  the  Greek  city  under  the  Roman  fCmpirc ;  in- 
volving: of  necessity  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  thus  con- 
tinuously inhabited  was  none  other  than  the  well-known  site  of 
the  Creek  IHum  on  HissarJik.  The  earlier  links  of  the  chain 
of  proof  being  of  course  tntditional,  derive  their  chief  strength 
from  the  conHrmation  furnished  by  the  stmta  of  successive 
habitations,  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  now  discovered  In 
that  mound,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Plain  of  Troy;*  for  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that  the  negative  results 
of  Schliemann's  exhaustive  researches  combine  with  his  posi- 
tive discoveries  to  drive  us  back  on  Hissarlik  by  an  almost 
mathematical  process  of  elimination.  If  this  nse  of  Hissarlik 
to  supplement  the  independent  evidence  of  tradition  should  be 
culled  an  arffumetitum  in  cirndu^  be  it  remembered  that  that  form 
of  argument  is  a  complete  one,  when  all  its  parts  cohere  like  the 

ssoirs  in  a  perfect  ring  of  mastmry. 

Tbe  whole  story  begins  from  the  tradition  that  Dardanus,  the 
head  of  the  royal  line  ol'  Troy,  and  son-in-law  of  king  Tcucer, 
the  eponym  of  the  native  Teucrlan  stock,  founded  Dardauia  while 
he  and  bis  people  still  dwelt  on  the  slope  of  Ida, '  for  sacred  Ilium 
had  not  yet  Iicen  founded  m  the  /'/ain.'t  No  clearer  remem- 
brance 


*  Tbat  15,  at  no  oth<>r  dIan  of  Bufljcii-at  iuportiuino  tu  bo  identtfivJ  with 
Troy.  For  cxtunple,  the  throe  strata  of  the  mound  of  Ilanai  Teptb.  of  wliicli 
■  Ttrji  int^roling  (}oMrii|>lion  is  |;ivcn  by  Mr.  Piniil;  CiiWcrt  iu  tti"  Fouilh 
Appendix,  reprriM'iit  TtiyDihrn,  with  its  Icraple  rj  the  Thvmbreau  Apollo,  (iiie 
tt  U>e  niAny  dejn  ndt-nt  towua  or  iillAi;:cD,  like  Cbryss,  Cilia,  and  otLeni.  iu  tbo 
D^KhboofbiMxl  ul  Tn>/,  But  CTUu  ofiiucb  uxiittiiig  rcmaluts  Tliymbra  u  tba  only 
hnoHD  tzunpU'. 

t  HoiD.  //.  XX.  2IA-218.  Plato  (Ltw.  iii.  p.  GR2,  b),  ofler  quotiDg  UiU  puwaf^e, 
myt :  '  W0  Htrimi.  tlicn,  thst  the  eitu  ut  lliam  vitsbioqght  down  from  tho  upUcds 
to  a  gnat  and  fair  plain,  und  pUced  ou  r  hill  of  no  great  beight,  wiit«red  br 
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brance  could  be  ilesiird  of  thnt  primitive  age  when  rude  tribes- 
licid  their  strongholds  in  the  highlands,  before  the  attraction!  uf 
maritime  eoinniLTCf  and  adventure  led  them  to  buHd  cities  on 
plains  near  the  sea,  amund  a  low  lull  which  served  them  for  a 
citadel.  The  latter  position,  exemplified  by  many  a  primitive 
Greek  citj — Mycentr,  Tiryns»  Athens,  as  well  as  by  Kome — is 
also  that  of  the  *  fortress  hill'  of  Uissarlik^  where  the  westernmost 
spur  of  Kara  Vour  (the  Black  Mountain)  falls  suddenly  down  ta 
tiie  plain  on  the  bank  of  tlic  old  Scanmnder.  Such  a  site  is 
certainly  not  that  of  Bounarbashi,  in  a  narrow  valley  among^  the 
foot-hills  of  Mount  Ida,  which  might  indeed  corresjHind  with 
Dardania,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  identification.  The 
petty  cyclopcan  ruins  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  above  Bounarbashi,  in 
which  Lcchcvalier's  imagination  saw  Priam's  Per^amus,  still 
want  a  name,  for  Mr.  {.'alvcrt's  identiticatitm  with  (itrgis  appear* 
uncertain  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  ncf/atire  results  of  ScblicmaiinV 
search  for  any  depth  of  d^bris^  cither  here  or  at  Hounarbasht 
itself,  the  few  remnants  of  pottery  aad  coins  found  within  the 
walls  on  the  Bali  Dagh  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  (iroek  and 
Macedonian  time;  and  Vircliow's  kern  insight  has  now  detected 
a  new  lest  of  age  in  the  working  of  the  stones  by  iron  pick- 
hammers,  just  like  the  stones  in  the  Macixlunian  walls  of  Assof^ 
•Whoever' — says  Virchow — *  compares  this  place  with  what 
presents  itself  at  Hissarljk,  cannot  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  that,  at  the  highest  date,  it  approaches 
the  time  of  Alexander.'  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  how 
completely  Dr.  Schlicmann  exposes  tin*  fallacv,  that  the  mode 
of  building  called  '  cyclopcan '  is  any  certain  test  of  age.  Bcsiilr^ 
all  this,  Ida,  so  conspicuous  from  Homer's  Troy,  is  invisible 
from  Bounarbashi  and  the  Bali  Dagh. 

In  the  three  generations  following  Dardanus — Ilus,  Tros,  and 
another  Ilus — we  have  the  eponvins  of  the  citv  of  luos*  «r 

Tkot, 


mvokI  iir<T!i  ftoKin;;  fnifii  abovo  nut  rif  Idn.'  This  [iA«Mt:;e,  »a  iinpaiUut  ■» 
Klinviiis  Plntv'd  vU'W  of  tJio  sito  of  llomcr's  Iliniti,  hiw  \n-<-\y  poiiitrd  oul  l>y  Pro- 
fesMir  Piiln},  vlu)  bIjh)  i-iU«  (he  rt^rsc  uf  if-*«clivliii>  (Aitnia.  IIS7),  ia  nhicH 
OiHwictm  npoHtroptiiictMi  Ibo  ^camnnder,  Ix^idc  wliirti  rliu  plnjcd  u  a  child 
{BnVth  Qun.Pfly  llrvifie,  April  IWl), 

*  Tlioni;)]  ilniwr  $(imctitn(.<s  «IU  tlio  city  br  tbo  nstnc  of  tlic  Lud,  TpoJf,  bw 
jcenUr  aaaw  lor  it  is  'lAj«t.  and  only  in  one  pawifre  'l\utr,  tlic  fitrtu  which  wma 
HiK)|ited  for  the  later  Givk  oily.  Hoitno  the  t>ni|itirty  of  Dr.  Hclilii'tsBun'a  tilla 
Ilios,  anil  th«  impropr^'lv  nf  Ihr  ff>iTn  Hion.  vtl.loli  U  a.  fair  example  -^  thm 
cndlflH  ioooDsifteiicica  riUlcrn  into  by  the  KlinhirH  who  hoixv  ■■riifaaTL,<.-il  in  ttie 
ioapmctiatblc  Bttouipt  |j>  6|ioll  tinik  nmnes  in  Uicir  ptitv  form  vitU  Eupliah 
loiters.  We  conrmlnlttc  Dr.  i>clili(.'miinit  oo  his  AdborvDce  to  the  ol<i  ciutiVQ  oC 
Enslifb  Bchotnnt)i(>,  which  »ttmli4  «•»  ihc  w>Ikl  tnau  of  biiitiHic  nud  litenry 
tnulitioD  thn>u<;h  Iniig  ggos.  Apart  Trvia  uU  other  ari.'umejiitrf,  Uiti  ubtnrdJty  of 
using  tivo  differeut  fomu  of  the  tame  name,  (ireok  and  Latin,  lu  duiical  itiuUcs 
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TnoT,  and  of  the  Trojan  pcnpic  antl  land.  Guttled  by  the  cow 
of  many  colours  to  the  hill  4)f  the  Phrygian  goildcu  Ate,  in 
the  piahit  the  younger  llus  built  the  city  called  by  bis  name, 
and  Tcceived  a  sign  from  Jove  in  the  image  of  Pallas  {Paila* 
fiium),  which  fell  from  heaven  in  front  of  bis  tent.  The  Phrygian 
Ale  is  now  recogniziHl,  in  tlie  light  of  Oriental  research,  as  the 
Hellenic  form  of  a  genuine  Asiatic  goddess,  Atargatis  or  Derceto ; 
anil  she  was  ultimatety  Tr.inKformril  into,  or  hiendetl  with,  the 
llian  Athena.  We  consider  that  Dr.  Schliemann  is  right  in 
regarding  the  innumerable  flat  nide'  images  of  stone,  marble,  and 
terra-cotta,  scratched  with  the  semblance  of  features  (whether  of 
the  owl  or  not),  hair*  necklaces,  and  girdles,  as  idols  or  amulets 
copied  from  the  Palladium,  there  being  a  satrcd  adherence  to 
the  primitive  type  by  people  whom  be  shows  to  have  been 
capable  of  moulding  better  forms.  Me  has  now  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  matter  by  the  discovery  in  the  Burnt  City  of  a  most 
remarkable  female  image  of  lead,  with  goat's  horns  (engraved  oa 
page  337),  in  which  Lenormant  and  Professor  .Saycc  rccoguijce 
the  Zarpanit  or  Artemis  Nana  of  the  Chalda-ans  of  Rabylonia. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  both  learneilly  and  scornfully 
on  this  matter,  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  very  minor  im- 
parlance  of  the  question,  whether  the  faces  on  these  idols  and 
on  Uie  terra-cotta  vases  are  meant  to  be  owlish  or  human,  and 
bow  far  Dr.  Schliemann's  owl-theory  has  run  away  with  him. 
No  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  objects  or  even  the 
engravings  can  fail  to  s€w,  in  at  least  many  of  them,  that  clear 
indication  of  a  face  and  form,  with  female  characteristics,  which 
appears  beyond  all  doubt  in  tlie  leailcn  idol  just  mentione<K 
Profi^sor  Paley  points  nut  their  likeness  to  the  portable  Italian 
*  Penates,'  and  to  the  little  '  Terapbim  '  found  at  Khorsabad." 

The  cow  of  many  colours  which  guided  Ilus^as  many  a 
legendary  founder  has  been  guided  by  many  an  animal^is  a 
symbol  of  Ate  or  Athena  in  the  cliaractcr  of  the  ginldess  of  Night 
or  the  Aloon  ;  and  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  wide  prevalence  of 
this  symbolism,  and  on  the  link  it  supplies  between  Kgypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  in  the  Appendix  on  *  Hera-Boopis,*  contri- 
buted by  Bnigsch-Hey.     We  only  refer  once  more  to  the  kindred 


It  ileetstre  of  the  (inevtinn.    Is  llio  SRine  persoa  to  be.  in  nMdiiig  Vii^l,  ITfyvM*.. 

ktid  in  reading  Ilointr.  0){u**^Ht  or  Odj/ueut  1 — for  Uip  inuovatrira  »n  tuA  agreed 

_n  wtitcti  of  tljo  Ino :  hd'I  wo  iiiiglit  mlil  cnillc«s  ciuitnpli's  of  tlu^ir  inconsixlvnoic*, 

"*  ■Aciiillevt  kikI  AtihiHer.  Jelia/^ni,  Adiaiana,  AJchaeani.  nn«i  cvcu  Akhaiamt 

wo  Kee  Aiich  rnTni.t,  vn  nru  t4-m|i(ral  to  I'Sclnlm,  *  Atftiflea  I  know,  And 

.1  know,  but  wb'i  aro  jgT    Mr.  Coxlon  vu  quite  ri^bt  in  nitlilioliling 

'  ittratot  the  cnke  inaJo  for  hia  eon  I'uittratut.    Ohacr\e,  by  the  bye, 

i>in  wbiL-'h  Ibc  iu.'w  m  ii»1(i-«  Wtwi-cn  oi  nntl  «t. 

'  EngraTol  in  Uonoini'ii  'Ninorch,'  i*.  ITX 
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question  of  '  Athrna  Glaueopis/  to  show  how  old-fash  ion  pvl 
EInglUb  scholarship,  iruided  by  true  poetic  genius,  baa  long 
since  hit  the  mark  ruutid  which  modern  criticism  has  seat  so 
many  random  shafts,  in  a  passage  which  Dr.  Schlieiaann  quotes 
from  Pope's  'Preface  to  the  Iliad'  respecting  Homer's  use  of 
/i.r«/  epithets  for  his  gods  and  heroes;  those  of  the  god&, 
especially,  Uelug  'a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  "wms  a 
matter  of  reli;.rion  tu  salute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which 
it  was  an  irreverence  to  uniit.'  This  is  ihe  answer  1o  the 
question,  whether  Homer  himself  regarded  Athena  and  tlcra 
as  having  the  head  of  the  owl  or  row. 

The  destruction  of  Troy  by  Hercules,  in  revenge  fur  iho 
treBcbery  of  Laomedon,  mnrks  the  first  of  those  catastrophes  in 
its  legendary  history,  which  suggest  (not  to  venture  to  say  more) 
a  curious  corresjiondence  with  tlie  sucressire  strata  revealed  by 
the  excavations  ;  while  the  continuity  of  the  citj  is  preserved  by 
its  restoration  to  greater  splendour  under  Priam,  the  son  of  Lao* 
mcdon.  In  the  legend  of  the  war  itself,  we  need  refer  only  to 
the  new  light  thrown  on  the  story  related  to  Hfn)dotus  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  bringing  Paris,  Helen,  and  Menelau*  to  Kgypt 
under  a  king  named  Proteus,  whom  lirugsch-Dey  identities  with 
Kamses  IIL  The  great  Egyptologist's  Appendix  on  'Troy  and 
Egypt  *  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  comparison  of  primeral 
traditions,  in  the  growing  light  of  true  criticism  instead  of  in- 
discriminate scepticism,  may  evolve  the  germs  of  truth  lying 
dormant  in  legends  that  seemctl  the  most  improbable.  It  must 
never  be  ftirgotten  that  the  Egyptian  priests  possessed  reai 
records  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  however  much  their  story  may 
have  been  transformed  in  its  adaptation  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Greek  legend.  The  chief  reason  why  the  fa&liion  of  sceptical 
criticism  has  suffered  such  marked  rebukes  from  bistoriral 
discovery,  lies  in  its  having  confused  the  mythical  with  the 
traJititnialt  even  using  the  terms  inditfercntly.  llut  n  myth  is 
essentially  jfoelic  and  imaginative  ;  it  mav  \)c  pure  invention, 
or  the  voice  which  the  poet  gives  to  nature,  or  the  omanieQtal 
form  in  which  he  sets  the  real  facts,  of  which  tradition  preserves 
the  memory,  but  which  may  be  separated  from  the  setting  wbea 
they  appear  in  the  light  of  otlier  evidence. 

AccoTiling  to  ilie  opinion  prevalent  in  antiquity,  and  almoft 
universally  accepted  since,  the  history  of  heroic  Troy  had  its 
final  term  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Greeks. 
But  the  Greek  c4)lonists  of  Ilium  affirmed,  as  Strnbo  expressly 
says,  *  that  the  city  was  not  entirely  demolished  when  it  was 
tJiken  by  the  Achjpans,  nor  at  any  lime  deserted.'  •     This  view 


ii  adopted  by  Dr.  Scliliemann,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  corrc- 
sp(»n<lenre  of  his  discoveries  nilh  a  tradition,  tnironbK>  tliroDgh 
the  classical  authors  from  Homer  down  to  ytrabo  and  still  later, 
that  the  Durdnnian  line  of  ^ICiiens  succeeded  the  Trojan  dynasty 
of  Priam,  like  the  house  of  Orleans  rising  on  the  fall  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  a  comparison  the  less  fanciful  in  the  light  of  h 
certain  ilt-ivill  of  ^I'^neas  towariU  Priam  and  Paris,  which  la 
traceable  even  in  the  Iliad  as  well  ds  in  later  legends.*  The 
story  which  the  genius  of  Virgil  has  caused  to  swallotv  up  its 
forgotten  cum|K>titors  hud  many  an  ancient  rival,  making  j^neas 
II  L-ulunijt  almost  ubiquitous  ;  but.  in  point  of  authority,  as 
reprpsenting  the  oldest  tratlltion,  that  of  Homer  claims  the 
first  place.  When  /"Eneas  is  at  the  point  of  perishing  in  his 
encounter  with  .\eliillps,  Posoi<ion  calls  on  tlie  gods  to  save  him. 
and  even  Hera  assents,  because  it  is  his  destiny  to  survive,  that 
the  line  of  Dardanus  may  not  be  blotted  out : 

*  For  PriaiQ  now,  and  Priam'K  faithless  kind. 
At  lougth  nro  odious  to  the  ull-soeitig  mind ; 
On  great  JKnens  shall  ilevolvc  tlio  reigti. 
And  sous  succeeding  sous  the  luiitiug  liuo  sustain.*  f 

Turning  to  the  parallel  between  these  legendary  traditions 
and  the  strata  of  remains  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  we  find  the 
following  statement : — 

'  This  legend  hui  apparently  been  also  confirmed  by  tho  crilin'tm 
of  my  pii-kaxe  and  njxide,  for — as  visitors  can  easily  convince  them- 
wItca  with  thoir  own  eyes — the  Rocth-eastem  corner  of  the  Third, 
the  hrick  aVi/,  has  not  h«»ou  dostroyed  by  the  cuuflugr&tLuu.  I  muKt 
farther  sny  tbut  this  legend  is  alt^o  o<mfirmeil  by  the  ndics  I  havo 
diBCOfTcrcd,  for — as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  succeeding  pageg — we 
find  among  the  successors  of  the  burnt  city  the  very  same  singular 
idoU;  tbo  very  same  primitive  bronze  battle-axes;  tito  very  Baron 
tem-ootta  vases,  with  or  tvilhout  tripod  foel;  the  very  sauiu  duuble- 
baudlcd  goblets  (o<Va  <(/i'^iKtV<XA(i) ;  the  very  eame  battle-axes  of 
jade,  porphyry,  and  diorite ;  tlto  somo  rude  stone  hammers  and 
Mddlo-quenut  i>f  trachyte  ;  the  same  iiuuienso  moss  of  whorls  or  balls 
of  lerra-cotla  with  f>yniboiieal  signs.  The  only  diftercnco  is  that,  in 
oe&orol,  tho  pottery  of  this  fourth  city  is  coarser  and  of  a  ruder 
nbric;  and  that  wo  tind   here  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  rude 

*  Mr.  Gr<)le  otwrTPS  Hint  *  j^rnn  nml  Aiit<-unr  ntjtnil  i)i»tingiiuh(Hl  fnmi  ihv 
otber  'rtoJBni  by  n  itioiatbrmrtioD  witb  Priam,  imhI  a  sympalhy  with  tlie  Orcck^, 
wliioJt  in  by  SophiicluH  itiui  nthfim  ronstrucd  ob  a  treadiermu  colluMon — ft 
■RD]iM!iitu  iDtlircctly  gUocvil  at,  Uiough  emplinticnliy  rcfKlU-d,  iit  llui  v£ncu  u( 
Virgil.' 

f  •  lliiwl,'  Kx.  3CM)-308.  Tlw  liltml  [iliHt«e  Is. '  Xow  »lmll  tlio  raitrht  of  Xaeaa 
reign  aver  tht  Trojont.'  Ac^  j-erhaini  fa>  Mr.  (lladslonc  Piigijtstsi  nl  liU  imu  oily 
of  mnlnniA  ;  Itnt  the  rtbuiMic^  of  Troj  vrooUI  be  a  Hfttuiai  couaoiUiDcr:  oT  liia 
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wlieel-mado  tcrra-cotfas  and  many  new  forms  of  vases  and  goblet 
Be8ide«,  tbc  qiiAiitity  <*f  rnde  stone  hammers  and  polisliod  atone 
is  bera  fitlly  tlirico  as  large  as  in  the  tbird  city;  also  tha  muau 
slivUs  aud  cockles  accuoiulsted  in  tho  lUhria  of  tbo  booses  ore  eo 
stitpendonif,  ttiat  thry  baffle  all  description.  Visitors  can  host  wjo 
thi:ni  in  tbe  great  bUick  nf  dtlirit  wbicOi  I  liavc  left  stAtnling  close  to 
Uiu  ^  great  tower."  A  p«oplo  wbicb  kft  aJl  their  kitchen-rafnse  on 
tho  floors  of  their  rooms  most  luLTe  lived  in  a  Tery  loir  soeUI 
condition.' 

Wc  have  quoted  the  whole  description,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  better  judgment  on  the  parallel  suggested  by  Dr. 
Schlicmann — which  we  do  not  understand  as  implying  a  positive 
opinion,  that  the  Third  and  I'uurtb  Cities  rcpresont  those  of 
Priam  and  .'lUneas.  What  it  seems  nt  all  events  to  establish  is  a 
certain  continuity  of  habitation,  passing  on  from  the  tliird  stratum 
to  the  fourth,  whaterer  may  be  the  stages  that  they  represent  in 
the  unknown  history  of  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  many 
evidences  of  a  lower  state  of  civilisation — tbc  absence  of  great 
city  walls,  the  changed  manner  of  house-building,  the  coarser 
pottery,  and,  above  all,  tho  enormous  number  of  implements  of 
stottc  ' — all  seem  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  people  verj*  different 
from,  and  inferior  to,  those  of  tbe  Burnt  City. 

How  far  the  unknown  state  represented  by  *  ^neas  and  his 
sons  and  sons'  sons  hereafter  to  be  born,*  who  pass  before  us 
in  Poseidon's  prophecy  like  the  mirrored  progeny  of  Bonqno, 
may  bridge  over  the  interval  between  the  Trojan  War  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Ilium  in  rrconled  hiatorv,  would  of  course 
be  a  vain  enquiry.  Hut  hem  the  hill  nf  Hissarltk  speaks  out 
of  its  open  trenches  in  'facts  stronger  than  words;*  for  above 
the  fourth  stratum,  which  betrays  nu  evidence  of  destruction  by 
A  catastrophe,  there  is  another,  in  which  tbe  houses  of  wood 
and  clay  show  a  completely  different  and  less  permanent  form 
of  domestic  architecture  ;  tbe  existence  of  city  walls  is  doubtful ; 
the  pottery  dts])lays  a  dccideil  inferiority  and  some  marke<I 
differences  of  style  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  stone  impU-> 
ments  are  very  rare,  and  the  bronze  instruments  and  weapons 
iTsemble  those  of  tbe  Tbird  City,  while  the  shells  and  other 
refuse — (the  p(^ople  of  all  tbe  strata  were  great  eaters  of  shell- 
fish)— were  thrown  over  the  hill,  instead  of  being  left  on  the 
floon  of  tbe  houses.     As  a  bint  towards  the  inierpretation, 


*  This imvalcQce  nf  Btoiic  implimKnlit  bnl not  uninftigliil  nitli  iMtnunrats of 

bronso,  in  s  fttBtum  ahare  tliut  in  wliich  Uic«e  of  broii'ttt  prt-fail  '  "'■■^■*  -if 

sbHM  uo  rare — au  'o^v  of  bIoim;'  (nod  Iiroux*.^)  aIhivr  an  'ojcout  '  'I 

ricb  works  in  tlra  iiirciuu*  nK-tttl«j  — is  a  tiiinl  prgUou  fur  c^iinin  n:  il 
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wc>  can  only  point  to  the  knnnn  inrasinn  of  Asia  Minor  by 
Thrncian  and  Cimmerian  tribes  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.  Were  it  safe  to  biiihl  «ii  a  single  piece  of  cvideucc,  we 
might  point  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  ilis- 
coverv  in  this  stratum  of  a  pair  of  hollow  cones  of  terra-cotta, 
inscribed  with  the  Cypriote  character  mo  ( probably  meaning 
'measure'),  and  a  precisely  similar  cone  found  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  in  the  palare  of  Assurbanipal  at  Nineveh  (in  the  mouud 
of  Kouyunjik).  Hud  tliis  latter  been  of  Assyrian  make,  the 
writing  on  it  would  have  been  in  the  cuneiform  character:  it 
must  have  come  from  Asia  .Minor  (or  the  adjacent  islands), 
where  alone  the  syllabary  callcMl  Cypriote  held  its  ground 
between  the  Assyrian  iind  the  Phcenician  characters.  Now  the 
annals  of  Assurbauipal  inform  us  that  Gvges,  king  of  X.yi1ia, 
sent  an  embassy  and  tribute  to  Nineveh  ;  and  (lyges  is  the 
very  king  under  whom  the  Cimmerian  invasion  is  place<l,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  Asia  Minor  and  to  have  settled 
cojoalsts  in  cities  of  the  Troad. 

There  is  still  more  direct  evidence  to  connect  the  city  with 
ifae  time  of  the  Lvclian  supremacy.  The  first  express  testimony 
we  possess  concerning  the  historic  Ilium,  which  stood,  free 
from  all  controversy^  on  the  hill  and  plateau  of  Hissarlik,  is 
the  passage  of  Straho  (xiii.  p.  1)01),  who  fallowetl  the  native 
historians  and  men  of  learning:  'The  present  settlement  and 
the  temple  (of  Athena)  were  built  in  the  time  ol  the  Lydinn 
kings.'  *  The  value  of  this  tcstlmouy  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  personal  optnioii  of  the  writer,  who,  having  adopted  the 
wilful  theory  of  Demetrius,  held  this  to  l»e  an  entirely  new 
foundation.  But  it  is  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  obsene  the 
weakness  of  the  ground  on  which  Strubo  assumes  the  utter  deso- 
lation and  desertion  of  the  site  of  Homer's  llios  during  all  the 
ages  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  building  of  this  new  city  :  *  Jt 
it  conjcctxtred  that  those  who  afterwnnls  proposed  to  rebuild  it 
avoided  the  spot  as  inauspicious,  either  on  account  of  the 
calamities  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  or  because  Aga- 
memnon, according  to  an  ancient  custom,  had  devoted  it  to 
destruction  with  a  curse.'  Against  this  imaginary  curse,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epic  Cycle,  we  may  set  the 
Homeric  prophecy,  that  the  race  of  Dardanus  was  still  to  rule 
over  the  land  ;  and,  turning  to  the  lessons  of  history,  the  rases 
of  Jerusalem  and  Carthage  show  how  the  strongest  terms  imply- 
ing utter  destruction  are  to  be  qualified,  and  how  little  the  most 

"  •  la  Uifl  time  ofCrcesUH,'  ncoordin^  t«  Kmmcr's  praendatiDn  (fnun  two  MSS.) 
if  Ui«  oomnioii  readme  xnri  xyn<t(uir  iii  titrnb.',  p.  t*vVl.    Hut  a  date  so  uoar  tho 
1  ctf  the  LjrdiaD  siipruoiac;  is  altogetlier  iinprutMblti. 
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solemn  imprecation  avails  Dgntnst  ilip  atlrnctiona  of  an  advfta- 
ta^rous  anil  historic  site.  Strubo  liitnitcir  iV^lt  this  in  somr  dcjfrrc ; 
fnr  he  bnUls  the  continuity  of  the  city,  with  only  th<T  rhnngp  to  n. 
nrijjlibouring  sito:  ''I'hoy  tlierefnre  abandontn)  that  B|Kit,  antl 
built  a  citv  elsewhere' — namely  at  the  '  Village  of  the  llians/ 
wlicr<!  lir.  .Schlienmnn's  researches  have  proved  that  no  consider- 
able setdement  ever  slootl,  for  the  site  yielded  no  iUbrxs  at  all, 
and  only  a  very  few  potsherds. 

The  testimony  of  Stralni,  reduced  to  its  real  wi)rth,  has 
receivpil  n  curious  confirmation  from  Dr.  Schliemann's  excava- 
tions. Immediately  belon-  the  uninistakeable  remains  of  tl>c 
fircck  Acropolis  on  (lissarlik  ho  detected  a  slrntuiri,  the  sixth  in 
upward  order,  which,  tboutfh  only  a  few  inches  thick,  yielded 
objects  altogether  unlike  those  found  in  any  of  the  five  stratA 
below  it,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  remains  of  the  Orer-k 
Ilium,  Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  ruins  show  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  CSrcck  colonists  carefully  levelled  the  surface  of 
the  hill  for  the  building  of  their  Acropolis  ;  and  accordingly  thp 
objects  characteristic  of  this  sixth  stratum,  which  is  so  thin  in  its 
proper  place,  are  fonnd  in  abundance  on  the  slopes  of  the  hil!.* 
riie  phcnoiurna  are  jusi  what  would  Iw  c.x|M.*ctcd  from  this 
levelling  process  ;  alt  walls,  M'hcthcr  of  defence  or  of  the  houses, 
have  been  cleared  awnv,  and  utensils  and  ornaments  He  im- 
liedded  in  the  thin  stratum  of  levelled  ground,  and  in  the  larger 
debris  thrown  ofl"  from  il.  Some  of  thcst*  objects,  such  as  the 
idols  and  the  whorls,  are  suflicientlv  like  those  of  the  five  lower 
strata  to  add  another  link  to  the  evidence  for  ronitnunus  habt> 
tation  (though  even  these  show  characteristic  dinereuces) ;  but 
the  diirercut  character  of  otiu'rs  is  evident  on  the  most  cursory 
inspection  of  Dr.  Schlicmann'a  illustrations:  witness  the  irorv 
pin  with  a  heaci  in  the  shape  ol  a  bird  (No.  14(lG);  the  ivory 
intaglio  of  a  scorpion  between  two  quadrupc^ls  (No.  1407);  fbc 
discs  pierced  with  two  holes  for  suspension  as  an  amulet  or 
votive  offering,  a  rude  prototype  of  those  abundant  in  the 
<ireek  Ilium,  hut  unknown  in  the  five  lower  strata;  the  broi 
fragments  ot  horses'  bridles;  the  finply-shapeil  bronze  gobU 
on  a  tall  stem  (Nn.  142D);  tlte  double-cdgrd  axe  of  bronyc 
(No.  1430),  unlike  any  from  the  lower  strata,  but  exactly  like 
some  found  at  Myccnor,  and — what  is  most  significant — of 
the  exact  form  usctl  in  Asia  Minor,  and  called  in  the  Carian 
langoagc  iabrandu,  from  which  the  Carian  Jove  bad  his  name' 
of  ^euB  I>nbnndcus.     To  thia  stratum  Dr.  ScbUemann  assigns 

*  Tbe  toiMda  of  Dr.  SchUemann  nid  FcofoBsor  Virclior  oa  thu  dt'iyrii  tiucj 
<Iomi  hy  tUn  sueoeHiTs  setllen,  and  tbtt  waaoqaent  cnUiiseiBent  of  llip  area  • 
tins  bill,  are  worthy  df  partiealar  atU-otion. 
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an  iron  Itnife  with  a  ring  in  the  hanillc,  ttie  oniif  oi'jcct  of  iron 
(except  bullets  of  nati%*c  ore)  found  in  any  of  the  prehistnrie 
cUitx  no  Hissarlik  or  nt  Mvtmiu-,  and  of  a  shape  exactly  like 
the  bronze  knives  found  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchreg.  There 
remriins  an  object  of  peculiar  si^niticance ;  onp  of  (hose  which 
Virchow  compares  to  the  orpinic  forms  by  which  palaeontolo- 
gists have  learnt  to  recognize  geological  strata — the  *  Leit~ 
miuchrin  of  arclia-ology.  In  the  threefold  comparison  of  Homer, 
Hissarllk,  and  M^centr,  a  perfectly  fair  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact,  that  all  the  *  Trojan*  lancc-hcads  found  by  Hr.  ScUlie- 
mann  have  been  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  pins  fin  some  rases 
still  remaining  in  the  boles),  whereas  all  those  dug  up  at 
Mycena'  have  been  forged  with  a  socket  (auXo?)  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  shaft,  like  m<xlern  lances :  and  the  latter  is  clearly 
the  form  described  by  Homer,  as  when  he  says:  'And  the 
brain  ran  out  from  the  wound  along  the  tube'  (II.  xvii.  297). 
When,  therefore,  we  find  in  this  sixth  stratum  a  hincc-hcad  of 
this  very  form,  we  seem  to  have  a  Lcitntusc/tcl  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems  themselves.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
ibe  pf;ttery  of  this  stratum  which  not  only  distinguishes  it  from 
all  the  others,  but  supplies  a  nctv  connecting  link  by  its  resem- 
blance to  the  archaic  types  found  in  the  most  ancient  LltruKcan 
icpnlchres.  \Vr  cannot  stay  to  discuss  the  well-known  tradition 
of  the  Lydian  colonization  of  Kiruria,  which  is  fully  related  by 
Dr.  Schlicmann.  but  without  concealing  the  objections  of  ancient 
writers  and  modem  scholars  ;  nor  have  we  any  further  data  for 
determining  the  character  of  this  supposed  Lydian  settlement 
on  the  site  of  Troy.  As  the  date  assigned  to  it  is  after  that 
of  the  itlolian  colonization  of  the  Trt)ad,  it  may  perhaps  re- 
present that  early  period,  at  wlilch  the  Greek  inhabitants  were 
influenced  by  the  superior  civilization  of  their  Asiatic  neigh- 
boars,  and  were  subjects  of  the  Lydian  empire. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  wc  have  no  further  notice  of  the 
original  foundation  of  the  Greek  city  ;  and  this  unmarked  rise 
mav  he  taken  as  another  sign  of  its  continuous  habltatitm. 
Strabo's  description  of  it  as  a  'village,  with  a  small  and  plain 
temple  of  Athena/  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  may  be 
coloured  by  the  theory  he  had  adopted,  and  is  the  more  sus- 
picious from  his  calling  it  a  kind  of  village-city  when  the 
Romans  marched  into  Asia  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  though 
he  had  toUl  us  just  before  of  the  great  buildings  with  which  Lysi- 
machus  had  strengthenetl  and  adorned  it.  Below  these  Maccdo- 
nion  buildings,  such  as  the  city-walls,  temples,  ond  Senate-house, 
Or.  Bchliemann  has  discovered  Greek  remains  of  an  older  date, 
pftrticularly  the  archaic  temple  of  Athena,  and  the  walls  and 
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foundations  of  a  tower,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  a.  fortiricti 
place.  But  it  was  evidently  too  inconsiderable  a  town  to  have 
had  any  share  worth  mentiun  in  the  early  history  of  the  Greek, 
cities  of  Asia,  or  during  the  g-rcat  contests  of  the  Greek  republics 
with  the  Persian  empire  and  with  each  other. 

Now  the  more  fully  the  comparative  insij^nificance  of  the 
Greek  city  upon  Illssarlik  may  be  acknowledged,  the  morr 
remarkable  is  the  high  importance  with  which  it  6rst  appear* 
on  the  pa^'  of  history,  as  already  invested  with  all  the  sanctity 
and  glory  due  to  the  undisputed  successor  of  Homer's  Troy  ;  thf 
onit/  jilacct  as  Dr.  Schliemanu  moat  truly  says,  which  ever  bore 
that  sacred  name.  The  Homeric  names  of  ll.ios  and  TBOt 
are  preserved  in  Ilium  and  TnaiA,  without  ani/  distinguishiitg 
epithet^  except  in  the  purtlr/  theoretical  quafijication  used 
by  one  Greek  writer.  Tliis  statement  may  stagger  some, 
even  among  scholars  ;  for,  since  the  acceptance  given  1" 
^-rf^chcvalie^*s  hypothesis,  we  have  become  an  use<l  to  the  distinct 
tion  between  TitOJA  V'etus  and  Ii.lCU  Novrsi.  in  maps  and 
geographies,  histories  and  dictionaries,  that  Jiium  Novum  is 
very  generally  assumed  to  be  a  real  name  used  by  the  classical 
Latin  writers  and  translated  from  the  Greek ;  and  hence  is  inferred 
an  admitted  distinction  of  site,  like  that  between  Old  Sarum 
and  Salisbury.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this: 
Strabo — following  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a  grammarian  as  lat« 
as  B.0-  :i(X),  but  yet  the  eariieit  writer  (except  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Heslia*a,  a  learned  lady  of  Alexandria-Troas)  * 
who  ever  raised  a  question  about  the  sitc^spoke  of  the 
Greek  city  and  its  peojile  as  'the  present  (vvv)  lllam, 
city,  and  llians,"  *the  Ilium,  or  city,  of  to-datf ;  and  he  Is 
the  only  writer  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  who  uses  even  these 
distinctive  phrases.  ]t4lCU  NoTUM  (or  Novuiu  Ilium)  is  n 
modem  invention,  whether  mcrelv  as  a  translatitm  of  ISlrsbo's 
*  now,*  or  arising  out  of  Lechevalier's  theory  ;  and  the  two  oses 
ore  so  easily  confused,  that  we  regret  Dr.  -Schliemann's  adoption 
of  the  Dame  '  Novum  Ilium,'  even  with  his  strong  expression  of 
reluctance.  Tbe  (jreek  llion  and  Latin  Ilium,  used  alone,  have 
one  and  but  one  definite  meaning  in  classical  writers,  ss  dis- 
tinctly us  Home  in  every  age. 

This   usage   is   the  more  conspicuous,    even    from    the    very 


*  DemBtrius  HUppuHcd  bis  opiaion  hj  the  ntgatiM  argamants  of  Haiiiaa, 

itlinm  writings  on  Homer  wrre  taiuuuit  in  sntiijuitf ,  nz&iiut  tbe  vntnmaaAeOM 
•>r  thu  sito  of  Uium  with  tbe  evetits  cf  ttic  Trojsa  War  (dtnibo,  xiU.  p.  &W).  Lite 
DpRKitriui,  she  tnav  have  been  influenoed  by  the  jMJtnujr  betwocn  lirr  uftlivv 
oity  nnil  Qiam,  aaa  it  floes  aot  appenr  clearly  wbothor  tiis  iwn'lire  coadmioa 
in  tevoaroCtbe  rillagQ  ofthclHutu  had  been  nuuntoinol  by  ncr. 
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mbsrace  of  an  express  mention  of  the  name  of  the  city,  in  tha 
first  historic  notirr  of  the  place.  Herodotus  (vii.  A'A)  relates 
bow  Xenes  marched  into  the  Ih'an  tcrritori/,  and,  when  lie 
reached  the  Scamandrr,  *  he  ascended  the  Perfjamns  of  Priam^ 
having;  a  longing  to  behold  it:  and,  having  been  infonneil  of 
the  particulars  of  those  things  (the  heroic  traiUtions  of  ilio 
place),  he  sacrificed  a  thousand  oxen  to  the  llian  Athena,  and  the 
Magi  poured  libations  to  tht  he^(^cs.'  The  knowk'dge,  which 
llerodotns  assumes  in  his  readers,  of  the  place  meant  by  the 
Pergamus  of  Priam  and  the  sacred  scat  of  the  11  inn  Alhciia,  is 
even  more  significant  than  if  he  had  expressly  said  that  XerKes 
visited  Ilium.  At  the  same  time  the  passage  suggests  that  the 
place  was  then  of  little  consequence,  save  for  its  temple  and 
traditions,     'i'he  idcnlit)'   afliriiu-d  by  Mellanicus,  the  contcni- 

roniry  of  Herodotus,  between  Homer's  Troy  and  the  Greek 
lium,  is  a  testimony  ma<Ic  more  emphatic  bybtrabo's  gratuitous 
assertion,  that  the  motive  of  Hellanicus  was  to  gratify  the  Itians. 
Among  the  tesiimontes  collected  by  Dr.  Schlicmann  between 
ihe  visits  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  the  stratagem  of  the  mer- 
cenary captain  Charidemus,  in  the  lime  of  Philip  the  Great, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  jest  that  Ilium  was  thrire  captured  by 
means  of  a  horse,  proves  that  the  city  was  then  fortified  (B.C.  369). 
The  honours  paid  to  Ilium  by  Alexander,  as  the  undoubted  scene 
of  the  events  sung  by  the  poet  he  admired,  and  ufthe  exploits  of 
liis  great  ancestor  Achilles,  are  too  well  known  to  require  men- 
tion, save  for  the  acute  remark  of  Major  Uenncll,  which  Grote 
adopts, — that  the  Homeric  knowledge  and  military  judgment  of 
Alexander  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  ground  about  the  Greek  city  with  the  requirements 
of  the  IliB<I.  The  opinion  held  by  Alexander,  as  he  looked 
from  the  bill  of  Hissarlik,  mav  well  outweigh  the  topographical 
ilifBcultics  raised  by  scholars  in  their  studies,  and  may  even 
counterbalance  Moltke's  decision  forRounarbashi  from 'military 
insliact.*  Notwithstanding  such  an  authority,  we  agree  with 
Hennell  that,  '  had  Alexander  been  shown  the  site  of  Bounarbashi 
for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  (|ue5tioned  the  fidelity 
cither  of  the  historical  part  of  the  jwcm  or  of  his  guides.' 

The  imjHirtiintw  of  Ilium  as  a  strong  city  dates  from  the 
favours  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  of  Lysimachus,  the  suc- 
cessor in  this  part  of  his  Empire  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
(B.C.  301).  It  was  Lysimachus  who  increased  its  population 
from  the  neighbouring  decayed  cities,  surrounded  it  with 
8  new  wall,  and  adorned  it  with  buildings;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Pulybius  that  it  was  fortified  and  defensible 
at  ihe  end  of  the  thinl  century  B.C.  It  is  therefore  some- 
Vol.  \h2.~~Ni>,  303.  Q  what 
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what  marvtUoiu  to  bo  tuld  bv  Strabo,  that  only  a  few  ^ear* 
later,  at  the  bf«;innin{(  of  the  next  centurr,  when  the  Romuu 
marched  into  Asia  ngninst  Antiochus  the  Great,  Dometrias  of 
Scepsis,  being  then  a  youth,  saw  the  city  sunk  in  such  decay, 
that  there  were  not  even  roofs  to  the  h«)uses.  It  is  inuch  easier 
to  distrust  the  grammarian,  whose  jealousy  for  his  native  tTity 
against  Ilium  led  him  to  invent  (in  the  twofold  sense  of  the 
word)  another  site  for  Troy,  than  to  reconcile  his  testimony 
with  the  honours  paid  to  Ilium  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (as 
proved  by  inscriptions  discoi'ered  by  Dr.  Scbliemann),  and 
with  the  joy  czcbaDgcd,  as  after  the  long  separation  of  parents 
and  children,  between  the  llians  and  the  Roman  invaders,  who 
greeted  the  city  in  the  words  of  Ennius: — 

*0  patria,  o  divom  domoR  Ilium,  et  induta  bello 
Purgamn.' 

But  Slrabo  requires  us  to  believe  in  a  decay  much  nearer  to 
the  time  of  Lysimachus,  on  the  authority  of  Hegesianax,  a  nati\'e 
of  another  rival  rity,  Alexandria-Tn)aB,  who  relates  'that  the 
Galattans,  who  crossed  over  from  Europe,  being  in  want  of 
some  stronghold,  went  up  to  the  city,  but  immediatcUf  ie/i  it, 
when  they  saw  that  it  was  not  fortified  with  a  wall ;  afterwmnls 
it  underwent  great  reparation  and  improvement.'  Whatever 
token  of  some  temporary  decline  may  be  hidden  under  this 
mere  fragment,  if  worth  anything,  it  testifies  to  the  merest 
passing  visit  of  the  Galatians ;  against  which  we  have  the 
chain  of  evidence  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  Ilium  as  a  for- 
tified city  from  the  time  of  Lysimachus  and  onward  lo  the 
imperial  age  of  Home.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  critic 
who,  assuuiliig  the  Ceiti'c  character  of  the  objects  dug  up  at 
Hissarlik,  fin<U  the  origin  of  the  whole  heap  of  successive 
debris  in  *  one  set  of  "  shanties "  constructed  over  the  burned 
ruins  of  a  previous  set  *  during  *  the  Galatian  incursions  into  the 
Troad.  culminating  during  Uie  reign  of  Attalus  1.,*  and  who 
pronounces  the  patronizing  judgment: — 'As  a  picture  of  sue- 
cessh'f  Gnlaiian  aettlemfuts^  Hissarltk  is  profoundly  interesting; 
and  on  that  account  Dr.  Schlieraann  has  rcndcrctl  a  real  service 
to  archa-ology,  though,  as  often  happens,  the  discoverer  himself 
is  the  la-st  to  be  convinced  of  the  true  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery?' When  we  meet,  not  the  last,  but  a  second  scholar  or 
archirologist  thus  'convinced,'  we  shall  be  content  to  ask,  *0 
foolish  Galatians,  who  hatli  bewitched  you?'  To  infer  this 
ctinclusion  from  'such  incidents  as  a  prolonged  siege  of  Ilium 
Novum,  from  trftich  these  barbarians  irere  at  last  ctrntpeiled  to 
desist,"  is  an  absurdity  precisely  the  converse  of  Victor  Hago*s 
*city  that  the  Germans  could  not  take'!     On  the  site  of  a  city 
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so  ixjwerful  that  tbey  could  not  take  it,  the  Galatians  built  the 
succession  of  'shanties,*  which  contain  the  walls  and  houses, 
utensils  and  weapons,  ornaments  and  treasures,  hidden  in  the 
debris  of  ages  piled  up  more  than  fift^  feet  in  height,  with 
archaic  Greek  remains  near  the  top ! 

The  *  great  reparation,'  of  which  Strabo  goes  on  to  speak, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  interest  of  the  Romans  in  the 
city  of  il^neas,  after  they  bad  driven  Antiochus  the  Great 
beyond  the  Taurus  (b.O.  190),  and  liberated  Ilium,  with  the 
other  Greek  cities,  from  his  yoke.  The  pride  of  the  Julian 
house  in  their  mythic  ancestor  liilus  put  the  climax  to  the 
favour  with  which  the  Romans  treated  their  supposed  molber 
city  ;  and  the  idea  cherished  for  a  time  by  Augustus  of  making 
it  his  new  capital  was  revived  by  Constantino  before  his  choice 
settled  on  Byzantium.  Dr.  Schliemann  gives  ns  some  valuable 
Greek  inscriptions  of  the  times  of  the  Ccesars  as  well  as  of 
die  SeleucidiP.  The  continued  importance  of  IHum  under  the 
Empire  is  attested  by  the  long  series  of  imperial  coins,  besides 
the  autonomoDS,  of  which  an  admirable  description  is  contri- 
buted by  M.  Achilles  Postolaccas,  of  Athens.  By  their  pre- 
rsiling  subjects,  Dardanus,  Ilus,  and  Ganymed,  Priam,  Ancbiscs, 
and  .^neas,  and  above  all  'Hector  of  the  Ilians/  these  coins 
give  another  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  settlers  in  their 
inheritance  of  the  Trojan  traditions, — a  faith  as  benighted, 
forsooth,  as  that  of  Englishmen  in  their  concern  with  the  early 
hi»tory  of  Britain ;  hut  both  resting  on  the  firm  foundation 
uf  a  local  bond  of  patriotism,  which  is  not  easily  severed. 
The  sacred  city  was  the  resort  of  tourists  and  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Few  passages  in  Dr.  Scbliemann's  book 
are  more  interesting  than  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian — lately 
discovered  by  Dr.  Carl  ilenning  among  the  ilarlciaa  MSS. — 
describing  the  reverence  which  he  saw  paid  to  the  temple  of 
Athena,  with  all  its  statues  uninjured,  the  sanctuaries  and  statues 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  and  the  altars  still  burning  to  their 
honour.*     This  last  historic  record  of  lUum  shows  us  the  city  yet 

•  The  VS.,  fiiYt  pnUislud  in  fbn  *Hsrmea'  (ix.)  U  aacrflied  to  thft  ftrar- 
teenth  centiuj,  but  tbeie  eppeAra  no  rsuon  to  ilouU  the  genDitiGiiew  of  the 
letter,  of  vhioh  {M  ot  all  the  important  pusagee  he  dtea)  Dr.  S<.-liliem(uin 
p<tta  the  Greek  text  5«  well  m  a  tmnslation.  It  poeseswa  •  still  vrjclor  inl«Kflt 
u  a  deolaration  of  Jolian's  policy  In  eoooaragmg  oonverta  to  heAthenism, 
fl^kKMlly  racb  M  had  IkOd  falsa  Cbriatiau.  Kvi(]i<rit,ly  iii  rrply  to  somo 
remoBstmnce  aninat  the  faruor  bo  bitrf  kbown  to  a  certitia  I'cgautu,  iprho  had 
hem  a  biabop  (aonbtlete  of  lliiim),  tlin  Kmpcroi  writeii : '  Wo  »hnul(t  never  enftily 
IwTe  had  aoyltiing  to  do  vitb  Pcganioa.  bad  vfc  not  been  ooovinoed  ttuit  Ibnnorly, 
«hUat  be  appearnl  to  be  a  btahop  of  tbe  Galileani,  be  knew  bow  to  reepoct  and 
honour  the  god*;'  n  caao  pcrhnpe  not  uaoonitaon  nnder  OmMuiitiim  himI  him  aons. 
The  letter  ai»o  rvTon  to  toe  Christian  tUK«s  of  miikine  the  ilgn  ot  ihs  cnes  and 
UHing  against  the  dmons  on  entering  a  beatbaa  teatple. 

Q  2  flourishing, 
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(luurisLing,  even  after  the  latest  indicatiuns  furniabed  by  coins 
found  on  the  spot,  those  of  Cunstantius  II.  Dr.  Sclilicmanir 
supposes  that  *  it  decayed  with  the  prevalence  nf  Cbristianttj, 
the  destruction  of  its  temples  and  tlie  consequent  cessation  of  the 
pil^riuiages  to  their  shrines.*  A  bishopric  of  Ilium  is  indeed 
enumerated  among  the  sees  of  the  Tn^ad  by  Cunstanlinc  Por- 
phyrojsennptus  in  the  tenth  centurv  ;  but  the  actual  see  may  have 
been  at  another  place.  At  all  events,  tlje  site  Ims  been  deserted 
for  unknown  ages,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  country  under  ■ 
^vretched  government  has  helped  to  preserve  it  as  virg-in  soil  for 
the  investigator. 

The  history  thus  sketched  goes  fur  to  prove  a  continuous 
habitation  of  the  site  of  Hissarlik,  and  clearly  shows  the  un- 
broken tradition  held  by  the  Greeks  of  Ilium,  and  admitted  by 
the  common  consent  of  antiquity.  '  The  proofs  produced  by 
the  Ilians  for  the  identity  of  their  city  with  the  ancient  one 
were,*  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  testimonies  which  few  persons 
in  those  a^es  were  inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with 
the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality.*  The  only  rival 
theory  ever  started  in  antiquity  was,  as  wc  have  said,  the  uirrc' 
invention  of  the  grammarian  Demetrius,  jealous  of  the  sup^ 
riority  of  Ilium  over  his  native  city  of  Scepsis,  and  it  wa« 
adopted  without  question  by  Strabo,  who  never  visited  the  Troad. 
Their  arguments  arc  completely  answered  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
whose  spade  had  already  disproved  the  pxistence  of  any  real 
foundation  for  the  tlieory,  by  the  negative  re<iults  obtaine<l  at 
the  site  of  the  *  Village  of  the  lUans'  on  Mr.  Calvert's  fanu  of 
Akshi  Kioi  ur  'I'hymbra.  Modern  critics,  who  think  they  bare 
discovered  a  Tednctio  ml  absin-dum  m  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Ilians  showe<l  the  very  altar  nf  Jove  at  which  Priam  was 
slain  and  ihe  other  local  details  which  lay  buried  deep  beneath 
their  feet,  fall  themselves  into  llie  converse  absurdity  of  con- 
founding the  mitdern  details  in  which  a  tradition  is  dressed  up 
with  its  real  substance.  The  sacristan  who  showed  the  '  very 
swurd  that  Balaam  wished  for'  did  not  thereby  djsprore  the 
history  of  the  false  prophet. 

Hut  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  the  claim  of  the  Ilians 
was  ot  variance  with  the  universal  belief,  held  by  the  Greeks 
and  adopted  by  the  Romans,  that  Troy  bail  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Achn'ans,  and  its  site  had  remained  a  perpetual 
desolation.  This  view  is  strongly  urged  in  the  very  interesting 
and  nble  article  on  *  llius/  in  our  respected  contemporary  the 
'  Kdinbar<;h  Review '(April,  1881),  where  the  writer  goes  to  far 
As  to  affirm  that  'the  identification  of  Homer's  Troy  with  the 
Greek  Ilium  was^  in  the  old  Greek  view,  a  paradox,  which  had 
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no  vitality  except  at  Tlinm  itfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  thai  place 
were  very  naturally  anxious  to  keep  up  so  glorious  and  lucratii*e 
a  belief.'  How  marvt^Ilous  then  that  this  mere  loral  claim  of 
sonlid  vanity  sliould  have  been  endorsed  by  ihe  sympathetic 
Acceptance  of  the  civilized  world  for  i)00  years,  from  Xerxes 
^own  to  Julian  ;  recognized  by  kings,  generals,  and  emperors — 
barbarian,  Greek,  and  Roman  ;  by  conquerors  and  l>enefaotors 
and  pilgrims,  who  honoured  and  Jlockcd  to  the  sacred  spot  ;  by 
writers,  whose  general  voice  bears  witness  to  the  identity  !  Does 
not  all  this  show  a  '  vitality  '  vibrating  from  the  sacred  city  over 
ihe  civilized  world  ? 

Against  this  all  but  universal  testimony  of  actions  as  well  as 
words,  what  weight  can  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  phrases  of 
poets  and  rhetoricians,  uttering  the  righteous  doom  of  the  offend- 
ing city,  and  for  the  most  part  capable  of  the  simple  explanation 
that  they  refer  to  the  fate  of  Priam's  Troy  alone,  leaving  out  of 
«ight  its  later  restoration?  We  are  not  called  on  to  r€?ronci1e 
juch  high-flown  language  with  the  one  great  fact  of  the  belief 
of  the  Ilians,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  which  have  now 
proved  that  here  alone  in  the  Tnmd  was  a  scat  of  primeval 
habitation,  continued  into  the  historic  times  of  the  city.  For 
any  remaining  contradiction  the  responsibility  must  be  left  with 
the  orators  and  poets  tbemselves,  as  when — for  instance — Lucan 
ioakes  Cii'sar  visit  Ilium  as  the  Homeric  city, 

*  Circuit  enu^tiD  nomon  memorahile  Trojie 
'  Maguaquo  Fhu)bei  quwrit  vustigia  uuri,' 

and  immediately  adds  the  famous  description  of  the  desolate 
site,  ending  '  rij'am  j)€rirre  miita.**  Against  tins  sentence  on 
Priavix  city^  we  may  set  the  contemporary  Pliny's  eulogy  of  its 
^eknottledged  successor  as  the  foundation  of  all  celebrity  f  At 
all  events,  in  the  light  we  now  have,  the  only  alternative  to  the 
failh  of  the  Ilians  is  the  belief  that  Troy  had  no  existence 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  epic  poets. 

There  is,  then,  a  strong  jrrescription  in  favour  of  the  Hi»- 
rarlik  site.  The  question  is  not  a  rex  integra^  as  if  criticism  had 
to  determine  the  unknown  position  of  a  vanished  city.  It  is 
fairly  urged  against  the  only  mo<lern  hypothesis  deserving  of 
Dotice,  that 

*Th«  theory  of  Lcchevftljer  ia  a  mero  AjipoMf*!*,  bom  from  the 

•  P\antd.  X.  964.— Any  one  who  nwy  foel  called  on  to  luoke  the  tliwlorical 
viot'l  ouoBistcnt  with  hiinsclf  may  mppoM  Lumn  to  irun^iue  tbfl  »it(}  uT  Ibo 
Homeric  Tioy  clow  hy  Ilium,  lihc' Vcrnfcm  to  St  Albans. 

t  Plin.  H.  y.  T.  33  :  '  he.  iniU«  qningentis  pMsibus  Tomotiim  •  jxirln  Ilium 
fninuDi!,  aode  omnis  renun  cluriina' — «  bilcf  but  pregnmit  tetitinwoy  tn  tbe 
iionintr  la  wluoh  the  place  vss  held. 
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faxicj  of  a  modem  tmvoUcr,  tcithont  tJie  t^igJilett  /iijrforica/  or  tradition 
foundation.     Tho  whole  ontu  prohandi  lioo  upon  its  aiWocatec,  At 
uothing  but  an  OTorwbeliuiDg  body  of  eridence  for  this  neiruiTetitit 
citu  provail  ogaiotit  that  historical  and  traditional  ri'jM  of  ponr»sic 
by  Novum  /7iuni,  which  ia  oven  nonnder  in  arohnology  tliaii   it 
pruveibitiUj  in  law.     Eruiy  new  diiHxivoiy  in  modem  8oliol*n)liip 
daily  binding  to  rc«toro  tho  antbority  of  historical  iraditicm,  ia  oppo^ 
bition  to  sceptical  enqnirera.' 

HaTuig   practically   disproved    the    claims  of   Bounarbashi 
"by  his   examination    of  the    spot,    and    revealed  Hissarlik    as 
the  only  site   in   the   Trond    where   the  rrtnnins  of  g^at   pre- 
historic settlements  pxist,  Dr.  Schliemann  devote?  a  chapter  on 
'The   true  site  of  Homer's  Ilium'  to  n  full   discussion   of  the 
abundant  indications  of  the  Iliad,  convincingly  showing  their 
inconsistency    with    Bounarbashi    and     their    agreement    wit 
Iltssarlik.     The  Troy  of  Homer  was  in  the  p/aiity  as  contrast! 
with   the    older  settlement  among  the  foot<bills  of  Ida,  whri 
lluunarbashi   lies.     Bounarbnsbi   is    eight  or  nine    miles   frc 
the   Hellespont,   and    Hissarlik    barely    throe ;    and    the    short. 
distance  between  Troy  atid  the  Greek  naval  camp  is  prored  bj 
such  superabundant  evidence,  that  the  only  possible  answer  is 
ima^nary  alteration  of  the  coast  by  marine  or  alluvial  deposit 
which  is  now  completely  disproved  by  the  researches  of  Virchoi 
and  other  evidence.     The  accounts  of  nil  the  battles  in  the  llii 
are  as  suitable  to  the  plain  between  Hissarlik  and  thelK-llcspoi 
as  they  would  be  unintelligible  if  extended  to  Uounarbashi ;  anil 
the  movements  of  the  armies  and  despatch  of  messengers  to  aa^^ 
fro,  within  the  space  of  single  days,  become  absurd    for   lfa|^| 
larger  distance      The  flight  of   Hector    pursued    by    Acbille* 
round   the   walls  of  Troy   is  intelligible  at  Hissarlik,  but  im-_ 
possible    at    Bounarbashi   an<l    the   Bali   Dagh ;    besides    ot 
such  details,   which    Dr.   Schliemann    has  been  careful   not 
overlook.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  proclaimed  by  Lccl 
valier  was  his    discovery  at  Bounarbaitbi   of   the  hot  and  coll 
springs,    which    Homer    makes    the    twofold    source    of    the 
Scamander  near  the  walls  of  Troy  ;    but  tbc   two  springs   at 
Bounarbashi  turn  out  to  be  nearh/  furiy  (cbIImI  by  the   Turks 
the  *  Forty  Kyes'),  with  a  tcm|icrature  almost  uniform  :  tho  very 
name  of  Bounarbashi,  '  head  of  the  springs,'  attests  their  numbcr^^ 
There  are  springs  also  in  the  plain  near  Hissarlik ;    but  tfa^H 
sources  of  the  Scamander  arc  far  above  both  places,  high  up  inf^^ 
Mount    Ida    itself.     Homer's  hot   and    eold    springs    can  only 
refer,   if  we   are  to  explain  them   at   all,  to  the  sonrcea  of 
streamlet  which  fell  into  the  Scamander,  not  to  the  river  itsel 
which  he  describes  as  mighty  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Troy. 
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Bat  all  these  details  are  eclipsed  by  one  conTincing-  argu- 
ment, which  is  set  forth  with  the  combined  scicatific  and 
imaginative  power  characteristic  of  Professor  V'ircbow,  both 
in  bis  Preface  and  his  Api>pn<]ix  on  *  Troy  and  Rissarlilc.* 
We  ask  the  reader  first  to  i»tand  with  Dr.  Schliemann  upon 
Hissarlik,  and  follow  his  sketch  of  the  panoramic  view  over  the 
Trojan  plain,  bounded  by  Ida  and  its  spurs  on  tlie  Suuth  and 
East,  and  lookiog^on  the  North  and  West  over  the  ILcUcspoot 
snd  the  jUgean  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  Tenedos,  the 
lacrcd  Sainoth race,  and  even  the  remote  Athos;  arhi  then  to 
obse^^-e  that  the  horizon  of  this  view  is  the  horizon  of  the  llioti 
ittelf;  and  that  in  a  twofold  sense  and  force.  For,  to  use  the 
eloquent  langnage  of  Virchow, 

*  Whether  we  call  the  poet  Homer,  or  Bubstitute  in  liis  place  a  host 
of  namcloea  bards, — when  the  poetic  talo  ui'l^iimtcd,  tho  tradition 
must  Rtill  have  been  preserved  upon  the  Hpcit,  that  tim  royal  fortress 
had  stowl  exactly  on  this  momitaiu  spur.  It  is  in  vain  to  du>piite 
»ith  tho  poot  his  knowleilgo  of  the  place  by  his  own  eyesight.  Who- 
erer  tho  ''divino  hard"  was,  be  must  bavi*  stood  upon  this  hill  of 
Hissarlik— that  h,  the  Casllo-  or  FortitSK-Hill^and  Lavo  lookd  cat 
thence  over  land  ami  sea.  In  no  other  caso  could  bo  possibly  have 
cumbiuoil  so  much  trutli  to  imture  in  his  poem,  and  I  LKjUevo  I  may 
call  any  ono  to  boar  witness,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  poet  living 
It  a  distance  could  havu  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination  so 
fiuthful  a  picturo  of  tha  limd  and  people  as  is  emhcdied  in  tho  Qind. 

*  To  this  is  to  bo  oddeil  another  cousidcmtiou.  The  Iliad  is  not 
merely  an  £pio  which  sings  of  hniiian  afiairs :  in  tho  conflict  of  men 
tbe  great  ciielo  of  the  Olympic  gods  takes  part,  acting  and  suflbriug. 
Hanoe  it  happenetl  that  tho  Iliad  bocamo  the  special  religions  book, 
the  Bible  of  tbe  Greeks  and  partly  of  the  Romatis.  This  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Therefore  I  have  cspiicially  called  nttcution  to  tho 
ffeot,  that  the  theatre  for  the  action  of  tho  gmis  has  been  drawn  much 
larger  tlian  for  tho  men.  The  range  of  these  poems  exttmds  far 
beyond  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Ite  Jimit  is  there,  whero  tho  eye  liiuls  its 
boundary,  on  tho  lofty  summits  of  Ida  aud  the  peak  of  Baiuothrace, 
whore  tho  clouds  havu  birth  and  the  stonus  mako  their  homo.  Who 
could  have  lighted  upon  such  a  story  of  tlio  gods  with  this  fineness 
of  localizing,  except  one  who  hud  himself  beheld  the  mighty  pheno- 
mena of  naturu  which  are  here  displayed  ?  Who,  that  bad  not  gazed 
on  tbom  in  thcix  alternate  eonrse  for  days  and  weeks  together?  * 

*  Wo  udglil  add  tliat  t)ii»  LwofoliI  liorizoo  nf  tlie  soctiery  for  mea  and  goda 
•applies  an  aaswer  to  tliu  rsroarito  Hrgiuaout,  tlut  tlie  oAtuial  and  ^npumatunJ 
in  the  poem  matt  Htaad  or  fall  ti>)>«tii<T.  And,  nkoroovcr,  Hotn<T  min-iM  haolc  tlio 
godji  in  time,  OS  well  as  piuor.  in  tlic  divine  geoealogioi  of  bin  lieroca;  To  mvvi 
the  Matoric  buia  o(  ttie  tibdjtloa  timply  bceaoae  of  H/t  t>vfematara.l  gloriBoation. 
«?ould  be  liki?  >loii>-iag  tlui  giory  of  Alfred  in  Uiu  IsIk  uf  Alli<-liier  beeatwo  of 
Ibe  riflitof  9t  CuUibert  in  the  piise  of  the  pUgrim  witli  wtiom  lie  dirided  bis 
lartloaf: 
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'Tho  qnostion  of  tho  Iliad  is  not  simply  the  old  qncBtion — Ubi 
Ilium  fuil  f  No,  it  embrac<c8  tho  whole.  Wo  must  not  hotot  tho 
story  of  the  gods  from  the  fitory  of  Ibo  uicu.  The  poet  who  sang  of 
Uinm  jHkintcd  also  tho  picture  of  the  whole  Trojan  country.  Ida 
nnd  Suniothrnce,  Tcnedofi  and  the  Hellespont,  CftlUcolono  and  the 
lUnipart  of  Herakles,  tho  Bcamander  and  tho  memorial  tumuli  of 
tho  heroes — all  this  nppoarcd  before  tho  view  of  tha  enrapturod 
hearer.  All  this  is  infitiparahlc.  And  thoreforo  it  iti  not  left  to  oor 
ohoice,  where  we  should  placo  Ilium.  Thoreforo  wo  must  haTe  a 
place,  which  answers  to  all  tho  rcqniromouta  of  the  poetry.  There- 
fore we  ore  compelled  to  wy: — Here,  upon  the  fortroaa-hiU  of 
HisBTlik, — here,  upon  the  sito  of  the  ruins  of  tho  Burnt  City  of  Gold, 
— here  teas  lUum.' 

But  what  was  the  cit^-  itself,  which  Homer  saw  upon  the  Hill, 
or  was  it  already  a  bare  mound  of  ruins,  when,  meditating 
his  poetic  utterance  of  its  '  talc  divine,'  he  called  forth  its 
temples,  palaces,  and  streets,  like  those  of  Tfaetjes  rising  tu 
Amphion  s  lyre?  If  a  city  then  stood  there,  as  seems  pro- 
bable from  what  bus  been  said  before,  it  was  cerlainlj 
earlier  than  the  Greek  Ilium  as  known  in  history,  and  later 
than  any  of  the  buried  prehistoric  cities,  except  perhaps  that 
which  Schliemann  has  denoted  by  the  name  of  Lydian,  and 
which — as  wc  have  said — may  have  l)ecn  the  yRoIian  colony 
under  Lydian  supremacy .  But  whatever  it  was,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that   Homer  transferred   no  slavish  copy  of  it  to  his 

Eoem  ;  he  gave  it  the*  form  which  pleased  his  fancy,  drawing  its 
road  outlines,  like  every  other  stroke  of  manners  and  daily  life 
and  the  arts  of  war  nnd  mace,  from  those  of  his  own  age.  Tbe 
dale  of  Troy  and  the  date  of  Homer  are  questions  perfectly 
distinct  The  critics  who,  with  exulting  irony,  propounil  the 
dilemma,  that  the  Burnt  City  was  the  Ilium  of  Ilomer,  which 
Homer  never  saw,  arc  somewhat  unfairly  urging  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  Dr.  Schliemann.  This  dilemma  has  been 
pressed  with  triumphant  scorn,  as  a  reductto  adabsttnium,  from  the 
alleged  resemblance  between  objects  found  by  Schliemann  and 
those  described  by  Homer.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  the  gold  front- 
lets, the  two-handled  goblets,  silver  blades  and  ivory  ornaments, 
and  so  forth,  buried — as  all  now  agree — ages  before  Homcr*s 
time,  have  any  connection  with  his  T-Xejcrij  hvaZiap-r}  and  hhea^ 
hfi^utirKeXKoVy  his  *  talents*  and  ivory  horse-trappings,  and  tbe 
rest?  How  can  they  link  the  city  burierl  long  bcf(ire  Ilomer 
with  Homer's  Troy'/  The  objection  is  a  plausible  but  transpa- 
rent fallacy.  If  the  resemblance  exists,  it  is  no  use  to  say  *8o 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts.*  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
for  the  antiquary  and  scholar  to  explain ;  and  an  explanation, 
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snstiunNl  by  a  host  of  similar  CAses,  is  found  in  the  persistent 
*Hirvival'  of  local  usage.  If,  as  Virchow  has  shown,  the  present 
houses  of  the  Troad  arc  built  on  the  exact  model  of  those  in  the 
burnt  city ;  if,  as  we  leam  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  Phryg-ian 
peasants  of  to-day  use  wooden  water-buckets  of  the  exact 
form  of  the  Trojan  terra-cotta  vases  with  crown-sbaped  handles ; 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  many  Homeric  forms  of 
resselfl  and  arms  and  ornaments  unearthed  from  the  depths 
of  primeval  Troy.  The  differences^  and  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, are  fully  admitted  by  Dr.  Schliemann  ;  the  resemblances 
cannot,  at  all  events,  be  arguments  against  the  identity — not  of 
the  city — but  of  the  site. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  left  some  open- 
ing for  these  attacks  ;  we  could  hardly  expect  him  to  be  more 
invulnerable  than  Achilles;  and  the  point  where  be  has  not  quite 
shaken  off  the  hold  of  preconceived  ideas  has  been  the  mark  of 
shafts  which  seem  to  us  needlessly  numerous  and  keen.  What  if, 
having  been  urged  to  his  great  work  by  the  enthusiastic  hope  of 
oneaxthing  the  veritable  Troy  that  Homer  saw  and  sang,  he 
sometimes  slips  back  into  langu.ige  which  seems  to  imply  a 
survival  of  that  feeling?  He  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
(bis  is  not  now  his  meaning,  and  that  he  holds  with  Virchow : — 
*Ia  any  case  the  Ilium  of  fiction  must  be  a  fiction  itself.* 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  '  there  was  no  Troy,  and  Homer 
was  its  poet.*  His  fiction  is  the  poetic  garb  of  a  tradition 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  great  eptc  poem,  had  its 
foundation  in  real  facts ;  facts  now  and  perhaps  then  already 
lost  to  history,  but  preserved  in  tliat  traditional  form  which 
Homer  himself  has  described  with  an  accuracy  that  modern 
tritics  might  envy  : — 

'Hfielij  he  kXc'o?  olov  hKOvoft^j  ovBf  rt  tSfiev, 
('  Wo  know  tlicui  not  oursolvcs,  but  hoar  thoir  fame.') 


From  these  facts,  if  we  accept  any,  we  can  least  of  all  dis- 
card the  central  one,  that  Jiere  stood  the  city  whose  fate  gave 
rigin  to  the  legend.  Where  then  is  it  now?  *Troja  fnit'  and 
*eiiam  periere  ruinae'arc  answers  now  exploded  by  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  ruins  of  great  cities  ;  and  all  that  Schliemann 
says  is  this :  among  the  ruins  now  unearthed  must  be,  not 
indeed  the  very  Troy  of  Humcr,  but  those  of  the  city  whose 
fate  formed  the  first  germ  of  the  grand  Trojan  Epic. 

In  this  unique  hill  (saye  Virchow)  there  is  a  StraluDi,  nnd  lliat 
-vae  of  the  deepest — acourdiug  lo  iSolilioin&iiii'a  present  reckoning,  the 
Third  from   the   l>ottom, — whicli   eKpecioUy  arrests  our  attention. 

Here 
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Here  woa  a  groat  deTooring  firo,  in  which  the  claj  walls  of  the  bniM- 
ing  wuro  molUin  aud  made  fluid,  liko  wax,  so  that  congealed  drop*  of 
glasB  bear  vritneas  at  tho  present  day  to  the  might/  oonfiagntittoB. 
Only  at  a  few  places  are  ciudom  left,  who«o  stmctore  enabloe  os  ati^ 
to  discover  what  was  burnt, — whether  wood  or  straw,  wheat  or  poaaa. 
A  very  Broaii  part  of  this  city  has  npon  tho  wliolo  eacaned  tho  fire ; 
and  only  here  and  there  in  the  burnt  parts  hare  portions  of  the 
hoofics  remaiQcd  uuinjnrcd  beneath  the  rubhigh  of  tho  foundering 
valU.  Almost  the  whole  is  bnrnt  to  nshoe.  How  enormous  nnst 
baTo  been  tho  fire  that  devoured  all  thiH  nplendoorl  We  wwm  to 
hear  the  crackling  of  tho  wood,  tho  cmsh  of  tho  tumbling  boild- 
ingsl  And,  iu  Bpito  of  this,  what  riches  havo  beeu  brought  to  light 
ont  of  tho  aHhes  1  Treasures  of  gold,  one  after  another,  proaentod 
themselves  to  the  astontsbed  eye.  Iu  that  remote  time,  when  man 
WB6  so  littlo  advanced  in  tho  knowledge  of  tho  eartli  and  of  his 
own  power ;  in  that  time  when,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  tho  king's  suns 
wore  shephurtlH ;  tho  ponoauon  of  such  troaaurea  of  tlie  precious 
motels,  and  that  in  tue  flneet  and  most  costly  workniaDship,  must 
have  become  famous  far  and  wide  The  splendour  of  thiH  chieftain 
most  havo  awakened  envy  and  coToiouanoes ;  and  the  rain  of  hts 
high  fortress  can  signify  nothing  else  than  his  own  downfall  and  tho 
destruction  of  his  race. 

'Was  this  chieftain  Pbiav?  "Was  this  city  SAcnim  Ii,ios?  No 
ono  will  cTor  fathom  tho  question,  whether  thesa  were  tho  names 
which  men  used  when  the  cclebrat^id  king  still  looked  out  from  his 
elevated  fortress  over  tho  'I'rojau  I'lain  to  tho  Hellespont.  Purli 
these  naniea  are  only  tho  poet  a  inventions.  Who  can  know?  P^ 
haps  the  logeud  had  handed  donu  no  muru  tliau  tliu  titory  of  thd  ri^ 
torions  eutorpriee  of  war  nudciiakcn  from  the  West,  to  ovarthruir  thfi 
kingdom  and  tho  city.  But  who  will  doubt  that  on  this  Hpot  a  ter- 
rible conquest  was  rc«illy  won  in  fight  against  a  garrison,  who  not 
only  defended  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  houses,  with 
weapons  of  atone  and  brouze,  but  who  also  had  great  wealth  in  gold 
and  silver,  omamonts  and  furniture,  to  prot^K^t  ?  It  is  in  itself  of 
little  consequence  to  quarrel  about  the  name^  of  these  men  or  of  their 
city.  And  yet  the  first  question  that  rises  to  every  one's  lips,  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  this  : — Who  and  whence  among  mankind 
were  they?  Though  the  severe  enquirer  may  refuse  them  names, 
though  tho  whole  race  may  glide  past  before  tho  judgment-scat  of 
scionco  liko  the  ghosts  of  Hodco, — yet  fur  ns,  who  lovo  the  colours 
of  daylight,  the  drrax  of  life,  the  glitter  of  personality,  for  ns  Piuau 
And  Ilicm  will  remain  tlw  designations  upon  which  our  thoughts 
fasten,  so  often  as  they  conoerti  themselves  with  tho  oveota  of 
pctiod.* 

The  full  signifirancc  of  these  diacwcrlcs  from  the  point  of 
view  uf  archaeology  and  anthrupolugy  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  we  now  leave  almost  untouched.  Both  branches  iu« 
too  moch  for  a  single  article,   and   we  have  choieo   the  ooe 
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more  interesting  from  the  scbolar^s  puint  of  vietv,  and  about 
which  the  decision  of  a  long  controversy  seems  now  possible ; 
and,  just  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
TeiY  novel  discoveries,  is  the  need  for  leaving'  them  to  the 
patient  investigation  and  discussion  of  competent  archieoln- 
gists,  instead  of  being  in  liaste  to  form  premature  conrlusions. 
Thi»  is  the  course  wbirb  Hr.  Sohlicmnnii  himself  has  pursued, 
nmsacking  all  the  Aluscuma  and  published  collections  of  pre- 
historic antiquities  for  parallel  examples,  which  may  aid  in 
determining  the  compiiralivc  age  and  state  of  civilization 
represented  by  the  objects  he  has  discovered.  Among  the  few- 
conclusions  thus  far  established,  wp  may  affirm,  that  no  'Stone 
Age,'  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  to  be  traced  at  Ilis- 
sarlik,  for  the  implements  of  polished  stone  found  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  arc  mingled  with  those  of  copper  and 
bronze  ;  besides  nliich,  gold  and  silver  arc  found  even  in  the 
lowest  stratum.  In  this  stratum  Dr.  Schliemnnn  has  noiv 
established  the  existence,  left  doubtful  in  '  Troy  ami  its  Remains/ 
of  implements  of  pure  copper^  some  of  them  much  harder  than 
our  commercial  copper.  Professor  Roberts  of  the  Royal  Mint — 
one  of  the  many  experts  whose  aid  Dr.  Schliemnnn  has  dili- 
gently sought  in  every  department  of  his  work — -suggests  that 
this  hardness  may  be  due  to  accidental  impurities.  Hut  a  new 
and  striking  light  is  thrown  on  the  whole  i|uestion  of  hardened 
copper  by  ihe  remarkable  discovery  of  Afr.  A.  J.  Duffiekl,  com- 
municated in  an  Appendix,  that  the  copper  knives  and  weapons 
of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hurons  found  deep 
onder  the  bed  of  Lake  Superior,  owe  their  hardness  to  a  natural 
alloy  of  rhodium  and  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group. 
Professor  Roberts  has  produced  a  similar  hard  rhodium-copper 
by  synthesis  ;  hut  wUetUcr  rhodium  (or  \\ny  metal  of  the  same 
ffTOUp)  exists  in  the  copper  from  Hissarlik,  awaits  investigation. 
The  remarkable  absence  of  iron  in  all  the  strata  is  now  fully 
confirmed ;  and  the  fact  that,  among  all  the  bronze  lance-heads, 
battle-axes,  and  datrgers,  not  a  single  sword  has  been  found, 
even  in  the  Burnt  City,  forms  a  signal  mark  of  contrast  to  the 
weapons  of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae 
The  mode  of  building  is  also  entirely  different ;  but  the  critics, 
who  triumph  over  Schlicmann  because  no  'cyclopean'  walls 
are  found  here,  overshoot  their  mark;  for  the  architecture  of 
the  Iliad  is  as  remote  from  the  *  cyclopean  *  as  from  the  rude 
stone  and  crude  brick  walls  at  Hissarlik.  The  resemblance 
traced  by  Vtrchow  between  the  houses  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Trojans  is  highly  interesting. 

The  few  skulls  preserved,  of  which  Professor  Virchow  gives 
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careful  drawings  and  technical  descriptions,  *  bare/  be  assures 
us,  'this  in  common — that,  tvithmit  esception,  they  present  the 
character  of  a  more  civilize<l  ptiiple  ;  nil  savage  pTulinrtties, 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  entirely  wanting  in  ihem.'  The  re- 
mains of  grain  and  pulse  (much  uf  it  found  carbotiizefl),  ibe 
shells,  bones,  and  horns,  bear  witness  to  a  life  of  husbandrr* 
fishing,  and  hunting,  and  a  diet  chiefly  vegetable,  only  sparingly 
of  animal  food,  with  an  enormous  consumption  of  sbell-fish. 
Bones  and  horns  were  used  for  implements  and  ornaments,  nnt! 
the  former  for  flutes,  while  fragments  of  lyres  are  among  the 
many  objects  of  tvori/  which  attest  a  foreign  commerce,  coa- 
lirmed  by  many  other  signs  ;  and  among  these  arc  some  remark* 
able  coincidences  with  objects  descrit>ed  among  the  tribute  and 
spoils  of  war  gathered  by  the  great  Egyptian  Kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  from  Western  Asia.  The  axes  or  celts  of 
jWc,  discussed  at  great  length  by  ]*rofessors  Max  Miiller  and 
Story-Maskelyne,  open  a  vast  question  about  intercourse  witk 
the  furthest  East.  From  all  this  evidence  Virchow  drawi  the 
conclusion —  ^^ 

*  That  the  discoTorics  st  HissArlik  will  not  bo  expUined  by  oHI 
made  in  the  North  or  Uio  West,  but.  inrorsoly,  that  we  must  test  oar 
collectioos  by  Oriental  models.  For  Hissarlik  also,  tho  probable 
sooroos  of  oonncction  lie  East  and  Soutli ;  but  their  dctormtnatioo 
requires  now  and  far  moro  thorongh  stodies  in  tho  fields  of  the 
Oriental  world,  hitherto  so  scantily  reaped.  It  was  not  tho  Iliad 
itself  that  first  brought  the  Vhtcnicians  and  tho  Ethiopians  into  the 
Trojan  legendary  cycle ;  the  discoreries  at  nissarlik  themselres,  in 
placing  heforo  oor  eyes  ivory,  cuamcl,  fignres  of  the  hippopotamoa, 
and  fine  works  in  gold,  point  distinctly  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is 
there  that  tho  chroDological  relations  uf  Hiasarlik  must  find  their 
eolatiun.* 

This  lost  consideration  is  of  the  highest  importance  in! 
discussion  of  the  still  open  question  uf  the  inscriptions,  or  m^ 
j)uscd  inscriptions,  on  several  of  the  whorls  and  other  objects 
found  at  Hissarlik.  After  all  the  discoveries  o]H:ncd  up  by  the 
interpretation  of  hieroglyph  and  cuneiform,  Hittite  and  Cypriote 
cfaarftclcrs,  it  is  too  late  to  oppose  to  these  discoveries  at  1  roy  a 
dogmatic  disbelief,  founded  on  the  age  of  written  literature  in 
Greece.  Equally  idle  is  it  to  ask  why  there  should  be  any 
meaning  on  the»e  *  mere  scratchings*  on  such  things  as  splndle- 
whorls  and  clay-balls,  when — in  accordance  with  the  universal 
fondness  for  decorating  objects  of  common  use — there  arc  before 
our  eyes  the  manifest  forms  of  symmetrical  patterns,  figures  of 
plants,  animals,  men,  and  celestial  objects,  and  why  not  writing 
Among  the  rest,  just  as  verses  uf  the  Koran  arc  mingled  with  ara- 
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bCMjue  designs  ?  We  must  patientl  j  examine  the  evidence  itself. 
Profettor  Sayce'a  careful  discussion  nf  nil  the  inscriptions  (real  or 
mpposcd)  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  prehistoric  peoples 
jvisicssed  the  art  of  wrlting^,  und  fuithcr,  that  their  writing 
U-longed  to  the  syllabary  commonly  called  Cypriote,  but  more 
aamrately,  Asianie^  for  its  use  in  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  last 
'lorrivals'  of  its  prevalence  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  good 
nawn  to  believe  that  this  s\llabary  was  one  of  the  elements  uf 
irt  and  civilisation  primarily  of  Babvlonian  origin,  but  intro- 
duced into  Asia  Minor  b^  that  great  nation  who  play  so  large 
a  part  in  the  Egjptian  records  under  the  name  of  Khcta,  the 
Hittites  (or  rather  Khethites)  of  the  Bible,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's 
penetration  has  identiHed  with  the  Keteioi  of  Homer.  The 
ipremacy  of  this  people  in  W^eslcrn  Asia  before  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  well  dcfmed  as  to  its  comparative  chronology  (though 
we  cannot  yet  say,  as  to  its  actual  date)  by  the  Plg^ptian  and 
Biblical  records,  may  yet  aid  in  bringing  these  new  discoveries 
nearer  to  the  domain  of  history  ;  but  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Ilittite  remains  is  only  beginning,  chiefly  through  the  labours 
»f  Professor  Sayce.  Meanwhile  the  Trojan  inscriptions  remain 
limply  in  this  state  : — several  cfuiracfcrs  appear  to  be  determined, 

ibot  not  a  sentence  or  word  has  yet  been  read  in  any  intelligible 
buiguage.  This  stage  ()f  progress,  in  an  enquiry  but  of  yester- 
iay,  with  materials  as  yet  so  scanty,  enables  true  scholars  to 
■rut  and  hope,  while  shallow  critics  poke  their  fun  at  Haug 
fend  Gomperz,  Sayce  and  Schliemanri.  In  a  word,  the  mass  of 
Bnsolvcd  problems  raised  by  Dr.  Schtiemann's  discoveries,  and 
the  treasure  of  materials  he  has  freely  presented  to  the  world 
^_ibr  their  solution,  are  a  measure  of  the  lasting  value  of  his 
^■Aisintercsted  labours. 

^^    Both    in  justice    to    the    subject,    and    from    resjK-ut    to    our 
I      cantempi>rnry,    we    can    hardly    conclude   without  some   notice 

I  of  the  objections  urgctl  by  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  to  Dr. 
jSchlicmann's  system  of  dividing  the  ruins  on  the  hill  of 
Uissnrlik  into  distinct  strata.  A  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  would  almost  need  another  article;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  express  the  conviction,  which  wc  could  sustain  by 
several  examples,  that,  if  Dr.  Schliemann  has  magni6ed  the 
tests  of  distinction,  the  Reviewer  has  unduly  minimised  them. 
The  differences  marked  by  the  large  stones  of  the  First  city,  the 
■mailer  ones  of  the  Second,  the  very  distinctive  brick  of  the 
Third,  the  stones  again  of  the  Fourth,  and  the  clay  and  wood  of 
the  Fifth  ; — the  ilividing  layers  of  rubbish  so  carefully  analysed 
by  Bumouf; — are  but  a  few  of  the  tests.  The  marks  of  a 
mighty  conflagration  in  the  Third  City — and  in  notiiofthe  other* 
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to  the  assertion,  repeated  b^  seTeral  critics, 
:tie  common  fate  attested  bj  the  mounds  of  perished 
r:  md  another  special  characteristic  of  that  stratum 
m.  yit  ^Iden  vessels  and  jewels,  wrought  with  a  rery 
ce  *K  skill.  We  hare  already  called  attention  to 
.•QT«=x  which  are  strikingly  distinctive  of  the  *  Ljdian  * 
witiidL  seems  to  go  far  to  mark  a  known  historic  epoch. 
"3^1  ^tac  jemaads  especial  notice  is  the  theory,  that  the  remains 
I  se  ^j«eek.  Cinm  must  have  reached  much  lower  than  the  six 
-ec  HBiEQKd  ti>  them  by  Schliemann,  and  may  extend  to  an  inde- 
^•rxzm  jtsict  aiBODg  the  Strata.  To  us  the  reply  seems  simple  and 
.—  :.^y«. — aax  the  depth  of  the  Greek  stratum  is  most  definitely 
■"-ttait  3*  =&e  presoice  of  the  Greek  remains,  the  architectural 
a^i  sd^cirvd  fragments  of  the  Macedonian  and  earlier  age ; 
;Aau.  Mtttw  laesf  ve  are  forbidden  to  go  by  the  entire  absence  of 
mr-  v>««^  rcMiinT.  of  any  Greek  inscriptions,  and  especially  of 
tK  !?vw  w^kh  are  found  so  abundantly  in  the  topmost  stratum 
Bxu.  m.  lait  Kljacent  ptateau.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to 
.ncr-  a«  Winning  of  the  historical  Greek  Ilium  below  the 
::mi':  nK^«d,  not  only  by  the  cessation  of  Hellenic  remains, 
*sr.  x^  ^le  presence  of  those  bearing  the  very  distinct  character 
«.-:)v:^  ScUiemann  designates  as  *  Lydian,'  and  by  the  marks  of 
v.vtT'ihw  ^  snrfsce  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  citadel. 
V^  sfWl  ^uu  lies  below,  presenting  a  wide  field  for  future 
.(■.^•acvLi.  amidst  the  varieties  of  opinion  that  are  necessarily  put 
\  vwi^  thcf<e  are  certain  conclusions  in  which  we  rejoice  to  find 
ft  unoaBk.'vcs  consent.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  proved,  by  his 
.v,^  *-*&'«*»  the  cvmtinuous  habitation  of  the  mound  of  Hissarlik 
ew  ft  Tvrixl  earlier  than  known  history ;  and,  as  this  is  the 
«».*■  \,v»-i:*  Oi»t  t»n  be  assigned  to  the  Troy  of  the  Homeric 
<^^i««$^  ^  Vu  gvme  far  to  give  that  universal  legend  of 
.;M«;-.k.^^  a  Wal  habitation  and  a  root  in  real  facts.  Here,  on 
>,  ,^jje  x.kaJL  we  have  the  evidence  of  long  habitation  ;  on  the 
«.>>.Y«  ise  %»Htioaal  scene  of  the  great  war  on  the  same  site^  and 
-  ^-Tj^ivmi  i4  established  between  them,  though  its  exact  nature  is 
^  •.*  V  distwered.  AVhile  critics  labour  to  dissociate 
'.  .jn.>  -V  ivcails  from  Hissarlik,  the  discoveries  tend  to  associate 
-V  ..,  '<*  ar  i;  least  as  the  site  is  concerned.  Even  Professor 
X,'.  w^u.ts  xhM  the  one  *  point  gained  by  these  discoveries  is 
.  -n»»>-,^v-  itaHc  Ji'jc"*  oi  probability  that  the  i7ium,  traditions  of 
._^v-»  'fc*'*'  »»*  ibtfine  of  the  great  epic  of  antiquity,  was  not  a 
^^.t  ^N.<(i>«u/«,  Jut  a  rfxtl  city.'  To  use  the  words  of  Max 
'%:i.^«fc,  .Vi  \  prtiod  which  we  as  yet  know  by  tradition  only, 
.^  <w.<«  \*«  'IK  ttwt  tittle  see  real  men  on  real  soil.'  At  Troy, 
^  t^«^  1^  u  Mj^iMiue^  Or.  Schliemann  has  done  the  same  Aimf 
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of  work  (not  to  enter  on  the  question  of  degree)  that  has  been 
done  by  the  other  great  discoverers  of  our  age  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Phccnicia,  and  Cyprus: — though  not  yet  with  such 
definite  results,  he  has  helped  to  muve  back  the  history  of 
Westcrti  Asia  beyond  the  bound  of  what  was  formerly  legendary, 
and  therefure  was  falsely  assumed  to  be  fabulous.  His  work  will 
survive  iu  own  defects,  as  well  as  the  envy  which  pursues  merit 
Aod  prompts  unfair  criticism  : — 

'  Oritics  I  8a%  that  other  nauics  dcfac-.% 
And  grave  their  own,  'nitJ!  labour,  in  their  place : 
Their  own,  like  others,  soou  their  place  ^esigued. 
Or  disa])pcared,  and  left  the  first  behind.' 

The  published  results  of  his  disinterested  devotion  w^ill  take  a 
hi^b  place  among  permanent  contributions  to  classical  learning, 
primcvoi  history,  and  the  science  of  man,  their  value  being 
enhanced  by  sympathy  with  his  enthusiastic  love  of  Homer, 
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Abt.  \in, — 1-  A  History  of  Enif land  from  ilic  Conclusion  ofVte 
t^eat  fVar  in  1815.  By  SpenctT  U'alpole.  London,  187S-80. 
3  vols. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  Ptihlic  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Charles  Herries.  By  his  8on,  Edward  Hcrries,  C.B.  Lon- 
don, 1880.     2  vols. 

3.  A  Latter  to  the  Julilar  of  *  The  Edinburgh  Review.'  By 
Edward  Herries,  C.B.     1881. 

K  du  not  expect  to  find  absolute  imjurtiality  in  an  his- 
torian. A  narrative  of  public  events,  composed  without 
any  bias  in  favour  of  principles  or  persons,  would  be  chargeable 
with  a  worse  fault  even  than  unfairness; — it  would  be  dull. 
Thucvdidcs  himself  could  hardly  have  judged  the  policy  uf 
Clean  with  a  perfectly  open  mind  ;  wc  know  that  an  allowance 
U^v  colouring  must  be  made  in  determining  the  value  of  Tacttus*s 
purtruts  of  the  Capsnrs ;  and  we  do  not  look  in  Hume  for  a  very 
mnpathetic  estimate  of  the  fathers  of  modern  Liberalism.  What 
wc  do  require  from  men  who  write  history  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  accurate  statement  of  facts,  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  proportion,  suflit-iently  strong  to  prevent  their  own 
preferences  from  becoming  indecently  apparent. 

The  historian,  whose  work  we  are  about  to  examine,  advances 
claims,  which  make  it  doubly  necessary  to  exact  from  him  the 
fulfilment  of  these  two  conditions.  His  history  possesses  at 
least  one  imposing  quality :   it  is  very  long.      It  is  perhaps 
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assi^iag  too  much  importance  to  the  *  History  of  Gng'lanU  sinrc 
the  Great  War  of  1815/  to  treat  it,  as  Mr.  VValpoIc  dors,  on 
the  same  scale  as  Gibbon's  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rornnn 
Empire;'  but  at  least  he  can  fortifjc  himself  with  the  example 
of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  A^in,  his  history  is  pbilosoplilcal. 
While  writing  in  the  Radical  interest,  he  professedly  bases  bis> 
Radicalism  on  the  abstract  principles  uf  Adam  Smith: — 

*  The  iinpre6»0D,'  s&ys  he,  *  vhich  the  "  Wealth  of  K&tiocs  "  aa^o 
upon  yonugcr  minds  may  be  ucdcrstooil,  cron  iioiv,  by  any  yunug 
politician  who,  nnrecd  amid  Gcuservative  tmditioos,  and  tninoil 
amidst  tho  Conscrvativo  surronndings  of  a  gi-cat  public  schoal. 
TcntttrcR,  tip»n  the  threshold  of  his  career,  before  his  oonTiolinns  aru 
cotifiriued,  to  open  tho  "  Wealth  uf  Nntious."  The  great  truthc, 
which  will  then  dawn  upon  him  for  the  firnt  time,  may  possibly  lewl 
to  no  immcilinto  change  in  hie  habits  or  in  hia  profeaBad  opiniong ; 
but  they  tvtil  alowly  and  Eurcly  iuduuo  a  chtuif^u  of  thoirght,  which 
will  gmdnnlly  undermine  the  faith  of  hit)  bujhooH,  and  rc|>lacc  it 
with  a  brooder  and  more  generous  crood/ — VoL  i.  p.  331. 

Here  we  have,  presumably,  a  touch  of  autobiojjraphy,  which 
indeed  is  not  without  some  pathos  of  the  Rip  van  ^V'iDk.Ie  kind  ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  modern  Kton  schoolboy  sud- 
denly cont'erted  from  the  Conservative  to  the  Liberal  faitb,  by  a 
precocious  stud^  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Liberal  leaders  and  the  Liberal  juuruals  are  begjnaiag; 
to  make  merry  over  the  oId-fashione<I  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
contract!  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Walpile  lots  it  plainly 
appear  that  he  is  still  so  convinced  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
Mr.  Cobdcii's  principles,  as  to  feel  himself  qualified  to  approach 
bis  subject  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  He  is  aware  that 
some  may  think  '  the  events  of  which  be  treats  too  recent  to 
be  dealt  w'llh  Judicially ;*  but  this  idea  he  dismisses  with  calm 
superiority. 

'The  some  objociion,'  he  eays,  in  his  Introdnction,  'eonld  bftve 
been  raiaed  to  some  of  the  greatest  histories  which  tho  world  has  yet 
seen.  The  Author  relics  fur  replying  to  it  on  the  avowed  intention 
of  one  great  authority.  Maoanlay,  when  ho  ccmiiicDCcd  his  immuriat 
history,  contemplated  as  a  final  haltiug-placc  the  liafonn  Bill  of 
1832.  If  it  were  legiliiunte  in  1848  to  couteuiplatu  writing  Uiu 
history  of  1832,  it  must  bo  legitimate  iu  1878  to  contemplate  writing 
the  histoiy  uf  1863.* 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Macaulay  set  up  as  a  moflcl  of  a  'judicial  * 
historian ;  but  let  us  tnkc  things  as  we  find  them,  and  pniceet) 
to  consider  what  a  disciple  of  Macaulay  regnrds  as  a  'just* 
rdmm^  of  the  course  of  events  since  lbl5. 
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'  Daring  the  first  fov  years  irhicli  succeeded  Wutorloo,'  writes 
Mr.  Walpolo,  'Engliahmon  enjoyed  loss  real  liberty  than  at  any  time 
Kincc  the  Ilcrolutiun  of  1688.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
liad  no  voice  in  the  Legislature.  Political  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  fortnnate  indiridaals,  who  wore  bant  on  retaining  the  mono- 
poly which  they  had  seoored.  The  tax-payurs  were  laden  with  fiscal 
boMens  which  were  unequal  and  lUdeviBod.  Death  was  the  puuisU- 
ntent  which  the  law  awarded  to  the  gravest  and  most  trivial  crimes. 
The  pauper  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  the  administratiou  of  the 
Poor  Laws  made  almost  every  labourer  a  pauper.  Harsh  and 
oppressive  as  the  laws  alrea4ly  were,  tho  oligarchy,  by  which  England 
was  ffovomod,  was  continually  demanding  harsher  and  more  oppres- 
sive  iegislatiua.  During  the  five  years  which  succeeded  Waturloo, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  the  liberty  of  tho  prose  was 
Testricted ;  the  right  of  public  meeting  was  denied ;  domiciliary 
▼isita  in  search  of  arms  were  allowed.  The  first  volume  of  this 
vork  is  an  attf^mpt  to  relate  the  history  of  the  unhappy  period 
during  which  these  laws  were  made. 

*  Soon  after  the  aoccssion  of  George  IV.  to  the  throuc,  a  now  period 
of  English  history  commenced.  Mackintosh,  fullnwing  up  the  Iiibuurs 
of  Bomilly,  reformed  the  Criminal  Code ;  Iluukitison,  adopting  tho 
dootrinea  of  Adam  Smith,  reformed  the  Commercial  .System ;  Canning, 
lejocting  tho  principles  of  Castlcrcagh,  reformed  the  policy  of  tho 
foreign  Offico;  a  Tory  Qovernmont,  abandoning  the  traditions  of 
its  party,  emancipated  the  Homan  Catholics  and  tho  Dissenters ;  and 
a  Whig  Ministry,  at  length  snccofiding  to  power,  reformed  the  Cjusti* 
tntion  of  tho  House  of  Commons.  These  five  great  revolutions  in 
]aw,  in  commerce,  in  foreign  polioy,  in  religion,  and  internal  politico, 
irere  tho  memorable  achievements  of  twelve  years  of  progreaa.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  the  history  of  these  twelve  ytara  iu 
the  SMond  volume  of  this  work.  It  is  pr«:iposed  iu  future  volumiis 
to  deal  with  the  labonra  and  doings  of  a  Beformed  Parliamout.' 
— Prt-face,  pp.  v.  vi. 

Now  when  they  have  read  thus  much  of  Mr.  Walnnlc's  Intro- 
dactinn,  we  venture  to  say  that  those,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  perio<l  which  he  undertakes,  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  character  of  his  work.  But  the  in- 
genuous reader,  who  is  ready  to  repose  on  the  autliority  of  his 
iostructor,  and  who  will  no  doubt  have  been  duly  impressed  by 
the  author's  gupcriorily,  requires  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  be 
too  easy  of  belief.  Let  him  remember  then,  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  'judicial'  historian,  and  ask  himself  what  are  the 
elementary  qualities  which  he  may  expect  such  a  writer  to 
pouess. 

In  the  6rst  place  he  may  fairly  require  from  him  accuracy; 
accuracy  of  expression,  and  accuracy  of  stitement.  In  one  of 
ihew  rt'spocl*,  ut  least,  Mr,  \Vnlpulc  might  with  advantage  have 
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studied  Muraula^',  whose  language,  even  if  it  is  not '  judicia]/  is 
beautifully  correct.     What  would  Macaulaj  have  said  to  tucfa 
sentences  as  the  following?     'The  standanl  of  England  floats 
now  over  the  most  impreffMbU  fortifications  in  the  world '  (%'oI.  i. 
112).     luiprcgnabilitj'  \a  not  a  qualitv  that  admits  ofde^fcs  of 
comparison.     '  It  would  be  well  for  the  moralitjr  of  public  men 
if  no  haspr  charge  could  be  brought  against  them  *  (vol.  i.  yXL 
It  need  not  go  til  with  nn  accuse<l  p<>rsrjn  because  a  base  ctwrge 
is  brought  against  him  ;  it  may,  however,  be  the  wone  for  bis 
accuser.     All  that  Mr.  Walpole  meant  to  sa^  in  this  sentence 
was :    '  It  would  be  well  if  no  more  serious  charge  could  be 
brought  against  public  men  ;'  but  such  simplicity  of  expression 
would    probably    have    sc>emed    to    him    common-place.      His 
meaning,  however,  is  plain,  but  in  the  following  sentence  he 
meaxu  just  the  opposite  of  what  be  says :  *  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  md}f  able  to  muster  117  fetctr  votes  in  1815  than  lftl3* 
(%*ol.  ii.  p.  ID'i).     Any  one  would   suppose   fnim    this   that  ihc 
Roman  Catholics  were  trjiiig  to  recluce  the  number  of  voles  in 
their  favourl     Mr.  Walpole  opparently  meant  to  write  either: 
'The  Roman  Catholics,  who,  in  1813,  bad  mustered  so  many 
voles,  were,  in  181.%  able  to  muster  only  so  many;'  of  'The 
Roman    Catholics,  who   in   1813   mustered   such   and  such   a 
number,  in  181.5  mustered  117  less.'     As  it  ts,  through  a  con- 
fused way  of  thinking,  he  has  fallen  hopelessly  between  the  two 
stools.     A  bimilar  confusion  is  found  in  the  following  sentence: 
*  It  was  one  thing  for  even  a  humane  jwlitician  to  regret  the 
existence  of  an  indefensible  and  ctxn  horrible  trade  *  (vol.  i, 
p.   117).      And  again:    'There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Palmcrston   did   not  regret  the  separation  of  his  country  inim 
France,     lie  thought  it  inevitable,  and,  so  thinking,  l}roke  frum 
Soult    and    Thiers   without    regret    and    without    explanation  * 
(vol.  iii.  p.   fi5;i).     After  this  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  *  the  dullest  spirit  feels  bis  biood  stirml  when  he  sees 
the  spot  where  Scott  was  born '  (vol.  i.  p.  105) ;  or  that  *■  on  on«* 
occasion  she  (the  Princess  of  Wales)  had  to  iat/  down  in  a  cattle 
shed*  (vol.  i.   p.  552);   or  that  Scutlnnd,  in   Mr.  Walpole's 
opinion,  is  not  included  In  Great  Britain :    ^  The  rental  of  land 
in  Scotland  rose  from   2,00<>,(K)(V.  in  1795  to  5,278,000/.   in 
1815.     The  rental  of  land  in  Great  Britain  did  not  probably 
increase  with  equal  rapidity.     But  in  some  cases  the  incmuc 
was   very   marked.      In   the    county   of  losses   farms   could   bo 
pointed  out,'  &.c.  (vol.  L  p.  l<i(>).     Hrrors  of  this  kind  aliouod 
lliroughout    Mr.  Walpole's  volnmes  ;   those  which  wc  have  se- 
lected indicate  chnractcristicaJIy  the  hopeless  inaccuracy  of  bis 
methods  of  expression. 
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A  still  more  serious  disqualification  in  a  judge  is  inaccuracy 
in  the  statement  of  facts.  It  is  not  oft^'n  that  Mr.  Walpole  makes 
rRferences  to  the  history  of  England  before  the  period  with 
whirfa  he  is  dealing  himself,  but,  whenever  he  does,  the  sweeping 
nmture  of  his  remarks'  is  unfortunately  suggestive  of  the  extent 
of  his  informntioa.  Here  are  a  few  instances.  After  giving  nn 
account  of  Brougham's  attack  on  the  Civil  List  in  1820,  lie  pro- 
ceeds: 'He  was  met  by  Canning  with  arguments  which  might 
have  been  cmpUiycd  by  a  Tory  Alinister  in  the  reign  of  CJeorge  1 1.* 

ivol.  ii.  p,  11 ).  Can  Mr.  Walpole  name  a  single  Tort/ 
'rcmicr,  or  indeed  a  leading  Tort/  Minister  of  any  kind,  In 
Gtorgr  li.'s  reign  ?  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Minister,  whose 
long  and  jealous  monopoly  of  power  under  that  monarch  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  favouring  Absolutism  ;  but  he  was 
a  Whig,  and  his  name  was  Walpole.  Again  we  are  told: 
*  Walpolc  developed  the  Excise  and  devised  the  Warehousing 
Syctem*  (vol.  i.  p.  41).  VV'c  thought  that  *  every  schoolboy' 
knew  that  one  of  the  most  serious  defeats,  whicb  Sir  Robert 
Wnlpole  ever  experienced,  was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  his  Excise  Bill  in  1733;  that  he  was  obliged 
lo  withdraw  the  Bill;  and  that  he  never  again  attempletl  to 
revive  the  schrm^L  The  foundations  of  the  Warehousing 
System  were  not  laid  till  1803.  Equally  incorrect  is  the 
accoont  which  .Mr.  Wulpole  gives  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1737. 

'  Encouraged/  lio  says,  *  hy  the  enccess  of  **  I^asquin,"  Fielding 
wroto,  and  oifered  to  thu  |)ru]iri<jtorB  of  the  Givodinaii's  Fields  Tlieatro 
a  &roc  called  "  Tho  G'lhleu  Kamp."  *'  The  Golden  Kump  "  was  too 
plain-spoken  even  Ibrthci  then  muiagor  of  a  thoatre.  llio  mauagorof 
the  Goodman's  Ficldii  Theatre  gave  up  the  manuscript  to  Walpolo. 
Walixdo  showed  it  privately  to  memheru  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Ttiey  promised  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  license 
of  toe  Stage,  and  Walpolc  oeoordiugly  intixiduccd  the  measure  which 
u  known  in  history  as  tho  Playhonse  BilL'^Vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

The  confident  tunc  in  which  this  story  is  told  might  leiwl 
Uie  unsuspecting  reader  to  accept  it  without  hesitation ;  yet 
the  only  part  of  it  which  is  trustworthy  is  the  stntentent  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. We  arc  informed  that  the  author  of  the  '  Golden  Rump* 
was  Fielding ;  as  u  matter  of  fact  the  name  of  the  author  is 
unknown.  \Vc  further  learn  that  it  was  written  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  Fielding's  '  I*as<iuin.'  Of  this  there  is  no  evi- 
dcDce.  The  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  probable  enough  ;  bat,  on 
the  other  band,  it  was  suspected  by  some  that  the  ploy  was 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Walpolc  himself,  that  his  hands 
might  be  strengthened  in  carrying  his  Bill  through  tlie  Home. 
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OoT  historian  further  assures  aa  that  the  farce  proved  too  strong 
even  for  the  managor  to  whom  it  was  ofTerct),  aocl  that  he  *ffave 
up  the  mamiseri'pt'  to  Wnlpole.  Giffan),  the  manager  in  ques- 
tion, certainly  bniught  the  farce  to  \Va1{>olc,  but  Archdeacon 
Coxe  says  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  be  wished  to  atk  the 
Minister's  advice  or  to  extort  money  from  him  ;  he  says  nothing 
at  all  about  the  manuscript  being  'given  up*  from  public 
motives.  Walpolo  paid  Giffard  the  profits  which  might  have 
nccruetl  from  the  representation  of  the  piece,  and  detained  the 
manuscript,  which  he  used  fur  the  purpose  dcKTibed  in  tbc 
above  extract. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  thc-se  errors  arise  from  mere 
lapses  of  memory,  and  that,  when  he  is  on  his  own  ground, 
Mr.  Walpole's  statcmi-iits  of  facts  may  be  acix'pted  as  accurate. 
We  have  now  to  show  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  caae,  his 
most  prodigious  blunders  are  to  be  found  in  his  narrative  of 
comparatively  recent  events.  We  shall  see  that,  either  from  per- 
versity, carelessness,  or  incapacity,  he  misquotes  or  misinterprets 
the  very  authorities  from  whom  he  professes  to  derive  bis 
opinions,  and  that  he  is  himself  far  from  understanding  many 
of  the  difficult  questions  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  to 
the  reader.  So  inveterate  is  his  inaccuracy,  that  he  sometimes 
commits  himself  to  a  statement,  which  is  not  only  entirely  con- 
trary to  fact,  but  which  is  immediately  afterwards  contradicted 
by  another  statement  of  his  own.  Thus,  speaking  of  Huskisson, 
he  says : — 

*  Alone  among  the  Tory  Hinistry,  Hutikisson  had  ncoopted  tlio 
txntlis  of  A'lam  Smith's  Gospfl,  and  was  [irepared  to  act  u  fu  u 
pOH&ihIo  on  the  principles  of  Kroe-traJe.' — Vol.  i.  p.  4^8. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  assertion  is  entirely 
incorrect.  Huskisson  could  not  have  arte<l  apart  from  the 
Cabinet  to  which  he  Iwlonged,  and  Lord  Liverfwol,  with  Can- 
uing.  Peel,  and  Robinson,  were,  like  Muskisson,  in  favour  of 
removing  unnecessary  restrictions  on  trade.  Mr.  Walpole 
himself  afterwards  demonstrates  this,  for  he  says:^ 

'Lord  Bcxley  .  .  .  introdnoed  the  Bill  [hrought  io  by  Hiiakiflion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts].  The  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Livarpool,  eupportod  Lord  Bexley.* — ^  ol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Mr.  Walpole  further  says  of  Huskisson  : — 

*  While  the  Cabinet  had  only  agreed  that  rtomething  mnst  bo  doDO 
with  the  Cora  Laws,  Huskisaon  had  puhUcly  anuooQccd  his  prttTereDce 
for  Free-trade.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

Huskisson  was  never  in  favour  of  Free-trade,  in  Nfr.  Cobdcns 
sense  of  the  word.     He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  sliding 
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scale  of  protcctire  duties  on  com,  and  any  one,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  bis  numerous  speeches  on  the  Com  Laws, 
will  see  that  he  consistently  utaintaiucd  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting Knglish  agriculture. 

The  following  is  an  instance  in  which  Mr.  Walpole's  care- 
lessness, or  (which  would  he  worse)  his  party  spirit,  has  caused 
him  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  a  Tory  Ministry  : — 

*  Tho  British  Government  declined  to  evacuato  the  island  (Midta), 
ikough  they  adoj/ted  exjK'dienU  for  iU  retention  mhteh  it  ie  Ji^ctdi  to 
read  tcilhotU  a  ierue  of  shame' 

'  Tho  ncoount  of  Lord  Whitworth's  attempt  to  retain  Malta,  by 
bribing  Napolpon's  family,  will  be  found  in  Yonge's  "  Life  of  Lord 
LiTorpool,"  vol.  i.  pp.  107-116.* — Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

We  turn  to  the  authority  whose  revelations  have  caused 
Mr.  Walpule  to  blush  for  his  countrymen,  and  we  Tmd  that  the 
saggestion  of  bribery  was  made  to  Lonl  Wbitworth,  by  a  person 
in  the  confidence  tif  Lurien  and  Josrpli  Bonaparte.  The 
British  Government  did  not  'adopt  the  expedient  of  bribery  for 
the  retention  of  Malta,'  which  Lord  VVIiitworlh  submitted  for 
tbeir  consideration  as  a  means  uf  averting  war,  and  which  as 
statesmen  they  were  certainly  bound  to  consider,  but  which, 
as  Mr.  Yongc  observes,  could  not  have  been  employed  with- 
out a  vote  from  Parliament.  Addington,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  nu  serious 
nefvociations  upon  it  took  place. 

English  history,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  both  in  respect  of 
finance,  parly  arrangement,  and  foreign  policy,  is  so  perplexing, 
»t  long  and  patient  study  is  required  tu  unravel  its  intricacies, 
still  more  to  explain  these  to  the  public.     Mr.  Walpole 

;ms  to  have  thought  it  suliicient  to  approach  the  subject  with  & 
strong  antipathy  to  Toryism,  a  half-acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples uf  Adam  Smith,  and  a  boundless  confidence  in  himself. 
The  conseipicnce  is,  that  he  disjdavs  a  very  imjierfect  appreciation 
of  the  motives  and  position  of  many  of  the  public  men  of  the 
period,  and  altogether  misrepresents  the  character  of  much  of 
their  legislation.  He  is  often  betntved  into  the  oddest  con- 
fusions and  contradictions  by  his  craving  for  general  effect. 
Tbas,  in  a  description  of  the  slate  of  the  Tory  party  under 
Canning's  leadership,  he  tells  us : 

*  All  the  leading  membcrfiof  tho  Cabinet  in  tho  Iloneo  of  Commons, 
catcept  Pocl,  supported  the  policy  of  Canning.  The  Tory  memborit 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  bitterly  detested  the  doctrines  of 
the  Iront  bench.  They  desired  to  rally  round  Pcwl,  and  to  throw 
over  their  nominal  leodur.' — VoL  ii.  p.  433. 
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But  in  the  very  next  pngo  he  says : 

'  lu  Uio  HoiiAo  of  Commons  thoy  (tha  Tories)  had  Utctally  no 
repraRciitntiTo  of  neight  or  ability.  Poc-I  indcci  agreed  vith  them 
uu  the  Roman  Catholio  Quostioa,  but  be  differed  from  them  an  every 
other  Bobjcct  of  foreign,  oommorcial,  or  domMtic  iwlicy." — Ibid. 
1».  434. 

And  in  yet  furtlier  contradiction  of  himself,  he  says  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry,  of  which  Peel  was  a  prominpnt 
member : 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  st  hut  (1828)  placed  himself  at 
boad  of  A  purely  'i'urj  uduiiniNtration.     An   nnadulterated 
of  this  description  had  nut  existed  for  twenty  years.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  4f 

In  this  'unadulterated  Cabinet'  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
Lord  l*rivy  Seal,  and  afterwards  IVcsident  of  the  India 
Board  ;  and  he,  so  far  from  being  a  Tory,  had  decided  Whi^ 
leanings,  and,  as  we  see  from  bis  diary,  was  constantly  tryinnr  to 
bring  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  iic,  into  the  Ministry.  Mr. 
Walpulc  further  speaks  of  '  Uatburst  and  Ellenburougb  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Ministry  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  500); 
but  Lonl  El  I  en  borough's  diary  shows  him  to  have  been  most 
eager  for  Catholic  Kmaneipation,  and  very  bitter  against  those 
of  his  colleagues  who  suppurtetl  I'rotestant  views. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  thus  described  : — 

*  Palmerston  replaced  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office.  .  .  .  People 
rcftwud  to  bcUevu  that  the  ymm^  Iriith  peer,  vrho  waa  the  dalighl  of 
sooietyi  conJd  have  time  or  capacity  to  spare  for  the  roatili6  dttties  of 
his  departmouL'- — Vol.  iii.  p.  540. 

If  Mr.  Walpole  had  valued  accuracy  as  much  as  flash  he 
might  have  discovered  thai  'the  young  Irish  peer'  had  at  the 
time  of  which  he  is  speaking  (1830),  reached  the  mature  age 
of  fortv-six. 

His  blunders  in  describing  constitutional  procedure  or  par- 
liamentary legislation  are  so  numerous,  that  we  find  sume 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  typical  instances. 

'  Three  days/  says  he,  '  after  tho  news  of  Navurin  reached  thia 
country,  the  Gazette  announced  that  Codriugt4m  bad  received  the 
Grand  Crosa  of  the  Bath,  and  that  some  of  his  officers  had  been  made 
Knights  Comiiuuiders  uf  tho  Bath  for  their  serrices  in  tho  action. 
The  King  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  hail  practically  settled  the 
question,  on  which  the  Uinistry  had  boon  anxiously  deliboratiog. 
It  was  cloorly  impossihlo  to  rocal  the  Admiral  whom  the  SoTcniga 
had  just  rewarded.* — VoL  ii.  p.  B&4. 

Mr.  Walpole  therefore  evidently  supposes  that  Uie  honours  in 
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question  could  have  been  conferred  by  '  the  Iving  aud  the  Duke 
of  Clarence'  without  the  advice  of  the  Kinj^'s  Ministers!  An 
frror  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
Ills  acquaintance  with  the  English  Constitution. 

His  incurable  inaccuracy  is  still  more  manifest  in  his  his- 
torical disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  the  reforms  introduced 
during'  the  reign  of  George  IV.  As  a  study  of  the  pitfalls  that 
await  writers,  who  compose  history  in  Mr.  VValpoh^'s  spirit,  it 
is  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  his  account  of  the  Nariga- 
tion  Laws. 

H  *  The  finft  Navigation  Act,'  savR  he,  '  was  passed  in  the  dnys  of  the 
CoiamoDwcalth.  The  Hyst«m  wuioh  it  iutrodaocd  wo«  perfected  after 
the  Heetoration.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

^1     The    Navigation    Act  of  Charles   II.  (16G0)  was  in   some 
^f  respects  apparently  less  stringvnt  than  the  Act  of  the  C^ommon- 
M    wealth  (Uir)2),  but  for  all  practiced  purj)oses  its  efl'ects  were  the 
same. 
Mr.  Walpole  goes  on  to  describe  this  Act  as 

'A  law  which  imposed  heavy  duties  on  goods  imporled  in  foroign 
from  any  Karopean  port,  and  which  would  not  allow  thorn  to 
iported  at  all  in  Butch  vessels.* 

Tliis  is  incorrect.     What  the  Navigation  Act  did,  in  respect 

of  duties,  was  to  declare,  not  that  all  European  produce  should 

be  subject  to  heavy  duties,  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels; 

but  that    certain    enumeratetl   goods   could   only    be   brought 

H  into  England,  either  in  ships  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and 

^■three-fourths  of  the  mariners  were  English  subjects,  or  in  ships 

Bof  the  country  where  those  goods  were  produced,  and  of  which 

^Pthe  owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  marioers  were  of 

thai  particular  country  ;  and  in  the  latter  casi*  the  goods  were 

^subject  to  the  heavier  aliens'  duty.     It  is  not  true  that  the  Act 

^K'*  would  not  allow  goods  to  be  imported  at  all  lu  Dutch  vessels.* 

There  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  bond  ftde  Dutch   produce 

from  being  imported  from  Holland  in  ships  of  that  country. 

As  to  the  changes  in  these  laws  in  18^:?,  after  a  very  meagre 
and  imperfect  account  of  the  negociatlons  on  the  subject  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States,  he  says : — 

*  Wallace  .  .  .  encoeeded  in  carrying  in  1822  five  Bills.  .  .  .  The 

k second  of  them  repealed  the  provisiuus  of  the  Act  [of  Cbarlca  IL] 
which  forbade  the  iinportatioo  of  European  produco  into  ]!rit.i.iii,  oxcopt 
in  British  bottomK,  or  in  Buropoan  Tossels,  not  being  Uutcti,  sailing 
direct  from  the  port  of  production.  The  third  Bill  ro-eoaotod  the 
,noTuia]U  which  bod  thus  been  repealed,  omitting  the  exception, 

which 
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wliich  Llio  jcalonsj  of  T)ntch  riralrj  Lad   inscrteil  io  tbo  origjnjil 
Nurigntiou  AcU' — Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

This  statement,  short  as  it  is,  is  crowded  with  erForc  The 
Navigation  I<aw3  did  not  impose  any  prohibition  on  the 
]iiipi>rtulioa  of  European  produce  (generally,  but  onlv  on  that 
of  certain  enumerated  goods.  And  those  goods  could  nut  be 
imported  in  any  foreign  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  pro- 
duction, but  only  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  belonged  to  (be 
ctmntry  of  growth,  or  to  the  usual  port  of  first  shipmeot. 
The  third  Bill  did  not  do  anything  so  ridiculous  as  simplj 
to  re-ennct  the  provisions  which  had  been  repealed  by  the 
•ecuud  Bill.  Thirty-one  provisious  of  the  Navigation  Act  oC 
Charles  II.  and  subsequent  stitutcs  were  repealed  by  Uie 
serond  nf  the  Acts  of  1822.  These  were  modified  in  some 
itoportaiit  respects  by  the  third  Act.  As  tr>  the  omiSMOii  oi 
*the  exception'  which  Mr.  \Vb1[k>1c  supjioscf  to  exist  in  the 
*  original  ^'avigation  Act/  there  was,  as  wc  have  said,  do  bo^ 
exception  in  it  What  was  omitted  in  Mf'^'Z  was  a  proriucm 
introduced,  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act 
of  Charles  11.,  into  the  Statute  ot  Fraiuls  in  1G0-,  whereby  the 
imjwrtation  of  various  specified  articles  from  the  XethcrlAods 
vr  Germany,  *  in  any  sort  of  ships  or  vessels  whalsoevor* — i.e. 
British  as  well  as  foreign — was  prohibited.  It  is  sufficiemlr 
evident  that  Mr.  VVbIjmiIc  has  never  read  any  of  the  Acts  whico 
he  attempts  to  describe. 

The  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  one  of  the  famiai 
*S«Acu'of  1819;— 

'  Twax  time  immemorial  every  one  had  enjoyed  the  right  to  poUisk 
ku8  own  onuioBi  on  his  own  rwponsibilily.  .  .  .  Secaiity  for  lliefisst 
tOM  mm  Witiwlrf  of  erery  ptlMtr." — Vol.  ii.  p.  ^-3. 

Front  these  expressions  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  t^ 
freedom  uf  the  press  was  as  old  as  Magna  Charts,  b«t  ontii 
1695,  when  the  last  licensing  Act  expired,  there  was  is» 
aitcb  right  as  Mr.  Walpote  arrrs.  This  *  inunesnorial  *  right 
had  only  exisieil  124  rears  befotv  llili»!  By  the  Act  in  the 
InUcr  Tear,  to  which  allusion  is  moite,  pmUithert  of  nttafoperm^ 
or  ^  ptHtietU  pamfMett  in  Itu  tkmm  two  tkMt*  amd  mM  far  Uax 
Amm  mjfrmtf^  were  reqaiied  to  enter  into  reoognuaDoes  (or  il» 
payment  of  any  penalty,  if  convicted  of  publishing  blaspbeawaft 
or  srditioos  UbeJs.     No  other  pablisbcrs  were  obligea  to  gire 

Mcjuitjr* 
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ilioald  enter  into  rocognizanocs  fur  bis  good  b^arioor.' — yol.  i.  p. 

Tbe  Stamp  Duties  on  Publications  Act  did  not  apply  to 
booksellers^  but  only  to  printers  or  publishers,  witb  tbe  limitatioas 
Irfore  mentioned.  Tlic  only  exception  was  that  '  if  any  person 
should  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  pamphlet  or  other  paper,  not 
"iR'lng  duly^stamped,  such  person  should  for  every  such  offence 
iorfeit  the  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds'  (Section  15).  And  those 
"who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Ilill  (with  tbe  exception  of 
persons  charged  with  fiuviny  printed  or  published  a  blasphemous, 
seditious,  or  malicious  libel)  were  not  required  to  enter  into 
recognizances  for  '  good  behaviour,'  but  for  paj'mcnt  of  possible 
penalties. 

To  turn  to  another  point.  The  financial  policy  of  the  Tory 
Government  between  Waterloo  and  Che  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  any  history  of 
the  periwl.  The  subject  is  <)it!icult  enough  to  render  mistakes 
pscusable,  but  Mr.  VValpole  invites  criticism  by  the  pretentious- 
ness of  bis  style,  and  the  arrogance  of  his  criticisms. 

I  'The  finaucial  arrangements  of  1827,  1828,  1829.' he  says, '  wero 
oomparatively  unimportant  .  .  .  Tfao  reductions  [of  both  rovdnuo  and 
eipendituro]  in  1820  were  doe  to  the  termination  of  Vansittart's 
■ehuno  for  commutiug  Uio  life  annuities  for  a  fixod  sum  uf  2,800,000/. 
B  year.  The  trustees  [for  military  and  naval  pensions]  had  disposed 
uf  aportion  of  their  annuity  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  return  for 
vhlcu  thu  Bank  had  uudurtukuu  to  pay  thu  pensions  np  to  1828/ 
^^^Vol.  ii.  p.  514,  note. 

^^  We  have  here  a  marvellous  muddle.  An  annuity  of  585,740/. 
for  forty-four  years  had  been  sold  to  the  Hank  for'l3,089,4iy/., 
Payable  by  instalments,  the  last  of  which  was  completed  in  1828.* 
*Jat  though  these  receipts _/rcim  the  Rank  ceased,  the  payment  of 
Ibe  annuity  to  the  Bank  did  not  cease.  All  further  sales  of  por- 
tions of  the  annuity  vested  in  trustees  were  stopped  in  consequence 
•if  a  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Act  of 
1622,  relating  to  military  pensions,  iScc,  was  repealed  in  1828> 
tkjid  the  annual  payments  Into  the  Exchequer,  directed  by  it  to  be 
Koadc  by  the  trustees,  therefore  ceased  ;  so  that  the  Revenue  was 
^in  appearance  at  least)  diminished  by  this  amount.  But  the 
pensions  themselves  could  not  have  expired  along  with  the 
Complicated  machinery  invented  fur  their  discbarge.  When 
Mr.  vVal]>ole  speaks  of  a  reduction  of  etpenditurgf  in  conse- 
luence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  arrangements  of  1822,  it  is. 
Icar  that  be  is  bewildered  by  a  matter  of  account.     Mr.  Goul- 
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bam,  in  his  Budget  speech  of  1829,  pointed  out  the  loss  of 
revenue  in  consequence  of  tlic  chan^  in  question,  but  he  said 
nothing  about  a  corresponding  diminution  of  ejpenditure.  Mr. 
W'olpole  makes  another  blunder  when  he  sajs  that  in  return  for 
the  annuity  sold  to  it  '  the  Bank  bad  undertaken  to  pay  the 
pensions  up  to  lJJ28/  Tbe  Bank  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
merely  agreed  to  pay  in  the  course  of  six  years  instalments  of 
the  purchase-moucy  into  the  Exchequer.  '  The  agreement  [L  e. 
with  the  Bank]  expired,'  says  Mr.  Walpole,  '  in  1S28.'  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  expressly  maintained  by  the  Act  of  that  year 
which  repealed  the  Pensions  Act  of  1S22.  Mr.  Walpole  sup- 
poses that  the  Bank  received  nothing  but  the  very  short  annuity 
of  585,740/.,  tor  six  years  in  return  for  the  aggregate  payment 
of  13,08^,41^/. — a  bargain  nut  much  to  the  credit  of  the  business 
capacity  of  that  great  establishment! 

nqually  erroneous  is  the  account  given  of  Robinson's  financial 
policy  in  1823:— 

'Bobinsoo,*  says  Idx.  Walpole,  'had  converted  a  chronic  deficit 
into  a  BOrplufi  by  tho  aimple  process  of  ignuriug  tho  Sinking  Fund.' 
—Vol.  ii,  p.  "d. 

Impossible.  The  Sinking  Fund  was  regulated  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  then  in  existence,  which  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  ignore.  Robinson's 
surplus  (as  be  himself  stated  in  bis  Budget  s|>cech  of  ^Ist 
February,  1823)  was  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  receipts  from 
the  trustees  of  half-pay  and  pensions  under  the  so-called  '  Dead- 
weight arrangement'  of  the  previous  year  (1822).  This  was  in 
reality  a  covert  mode  of  borrowing.*  Mr.  Walpole  does  not 
understand  this. 

'  Four  years  before,'  ho  continues,  *  Yanstttart  had  porsoadod 
HooBfi  of  Commona  to  resolve  tbat,  in  order  to  make  a  progressi 
reduction  in  the  debt,  there  shoidd  be  a  clear  surploa  of  ineoine  over 
expeuditoro  of  not  lees  than  5,000,000/,  .  .  .  Vaosittart  appHml  a 
mun  of  aonoy  which  he  had  not  got,  and  which  ho  had  no  proHpoct  of 
getting,  except  by  tiorrowing.  Rohinaon,  on  the  contrary,  prupor- 
tioDod  his  Sinking  Fund  to  his  Surplus,  and  devoted  only  the  balanco 
of  income  over  expoiiditaro  to  the  redaction  of  dolt:  ...  It  was  no 
lunger  poeaible  to  complain  that  money  was  Iteing  l>orrowed  in  the 
open  market  for  tbo  purpose  of  uuuuUuninga  fiotikioos  Sinking  Fund.* 
— VoL  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 

In  proposing  his  measure  for  a  new  Sinking  Fund  arrange- 
ment, Robinson  stated  distinctly  (\[arch  3,  1823)  that  it  was 

*  Bee  Fourth  Report  of  Fin»oc«  CommittM,  1828. 
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founded  on  Vansittart's  Resolution  of  1319,  which  is  indeed 
recited  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1823,  prescribing  the 
application  of  r),CM)0,()(X)/.  yearly  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
without  any  reservation  as  to  the  actual  surplus.  And  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1828  shoivs  that 
the  a^regate  amount  so  applied  in  the  five  years  1823-27 
exceeded  the  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  by  no  less 
than  6,87l,'iltO/,,^an  excess  which  of  course  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  some  method  of  borrowing.  Kohinson^  as 
he  said  in  answer  to  questions  on  13th  March,  1823,  did 
contemplate  the  possible  necessity  of  making  up  the  required 
amount  of  5,000,000/.  by  means  of  Exchequer  Bills,  or  some 
other  temporary  expedient.  A  ^fictitious  ninking  Fund'  was 
in  fact  maintaine<l  by  means  chiefly  of  the  Dead-weight  system. 
To  expose  within  a  short  compass  Mr.  Walpole's  extraordinary 
delusions  as  to  the  nature  of  England's  foreign  policy  would  be 
impossible^  Two  sentences,  however,  will  imlicate  to  those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject  lus  qualifications 
to  instruct  the  public  on  this  point. 

*  The  foreign  policy  of  Britain,'  he  tells  us,  '  was  based  on  the 
priDciplcft  which  Madamo  Kriidcucr  had  suggested  and  Alexander  had 
adopted.  .  .  .  lu  18*26  and  1827  thoy  (the  Befonucni)  were  support- 
ing the  generous  revolution  which  CanuiDg  gradually  introduced  iutu 
the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

The  idea  that  Great  Britain  ever  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  too  preposterous  to  deserve  notice.  Nor  did 
Canning,  as  Mr.  Walpole  suggests,  ever  introduce  any  'revolu- 
tion' into  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice.  Kvcry  one  who  has 
studied  either  Mr.  Stapleton's  *  Political  Life  of  Canning'  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Papers,  must  know  that  Canning  and  the 
•  Continental  School '  were  entirely  agreed  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  neutrality 
between  the  two  extreme  principles  which  divided  the  nations 
of  the  Continent ;  they  differed  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  should  be  carried.  Between  the 
principles  of  Canning  and  those  of  the  *  Reformers '  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  ;  for  the  latter  were  in  favour  of 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  England  on  the  side  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary party,  whose  aggressive  policy  Canning  bad  spent  his 
life  in  combating.  Canning  and  C^astlereagh  considered  above  all 
things  the  interests  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe;  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Reformers  was  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  idea.  Nevertheless  the  writer,  who  displays  this 
cjomplete  ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  his  subject,  thinks 
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bimself  entitled  to  criticize  stateimcn  antl  diplomatUts  to  t)ie 
folloiving  terms : — 

*  TLe  Allies,  in  cooqncring  France,  liail  fancied  that  thej  had 
dcstroyeil  the  Idea  which  had  giren  Fraace  hor  energy.  Ignorant  t>f 
hittorji,  thoy  wltu  tuiacquaintod  vdth  the  faihirefi  of  greAtor  mon  than 
thenjaelvee  in  the  same  field.  .  .  .  The  Kcvolation  of  1789  had  boen 
doe  to  the  new  Idea.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  537. 

Among  these  ignoramuses  were,  Mcttemicli,  Hnrdcnberg-, 
Stein,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Nessclrode,  Gcnlz,  besides  Liverpool 
and  Castlercagh !  All  these,  we  are  coolly  assured,  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  causes  that  produced,  and  the  circumstances 
that  accompanied,  the  French  Revolution  I 

Thus  far  wc  have  sought  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
Mr.  VValpoIc's  intellectual  capacity  for  forming  *  judicial* 
opinions  on  the  historical  evidence  with  which  he  deals.  We 
have  now  to  consider  his  moral  fitness  for  his  task,  and,  in  esti- 
mating this,  we  must  in  the  first  plncc  remember  that  he  is 
a  cuuvert.  A  dcgcendant  of  the  statcsnian  who  chieflv  helped 
to  build  up  the  rule  of  the  *  oligarchy  hj  which  Kngtand  was 
governed ;'  the  grandson  of  a  distinguished  Torj  Minister 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  the  sun  of  one  of  the  must 
rospectctl  living  members  of  the  Conservative  party  ;  lie  rosn 
superior — so  he  leads  us  to  infer — to  the  *  traditions  in  which 
he  had  I>een  nursed,*  in  consequence  of  the  light  which  be 
received  from  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.* 

*  Tbabes  did  his  greon  nnknowing  youth  engage ; 
Ho  chooiMia  AthcuB  iu  his  riper  ugu.' 

Now  converts  are  not  as  a  rule  disposed  to  regard  dtspassionatclr 
the  faith  which  they  have  abandoned  ;  and  we  do  not  (ind  that 
Mr.  Walpole,  fully  persuaded  as  he  is  of  his  'Judicial '  qualities, 
is  an  exceptional  convert.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  he  liaa 
occasion  to  mention  any  of  those  institutions  which  Conserva- 
tives arc  accustomed  to  reverence — Monarchv,  Church,  Aristo- 
cracj*,  Landed  Property — he  appears  to  us  to  think,  with  Mrs. 
Malnprop,  that  it  is  well  Mo  begin  with  a  little  aversion.' 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  sweeping  judgment  on  George  III. 

*  As  a  king,  ho  diatuissed  the  groat  Lord  Chatham,  and  throw  oflf 
tho  dominion  of  tho  Whig  aristocracy ;  aa  a  kiag,  ho  aoltictod  the 
unfortunate  and  incompetent  Bute  as  a  minif;tor;  ns  king,  be  resistod 
the  righteous  revolt  uf  America;  aa  king,  ho  refused  to  coocode  the 
jnst  claims  of  bisKoman  Calholic  subjects.  Every  act  of  his  kLngahip 
proved  disaatruna  to  himself,  and  unfortunate  for  his  oonntry.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  243. 

The  Church  of  England  doci  not  fare  much  better.     Pfrr 
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tBodvcs  in  fouading   the   National   Society  arc  described   as 
follows : — 

*  lAOcaster'a  tmdonbtod  success  attrftotod  tbc  enthoaiaatio  support 
of  tbe  diseoitiiig  commnnitj,  and  the  Lancaster  schools  were  oitxi- 
blislied  in  couaiderablQ  uumbeia.  Notbing  could  bave  been  more 
faronrable  for  tbo  causo  of  oducation.  Respectable  Churchmen  were 
per/eetijf  tcilling  that  the  poorer  dasses  thould  grow  up  in  pro/ouad 
wnorance  of  the  moet  elementary  guhjeet*  ;  litt  they  iccre  not  willing  that 
(Afi/  Bhottld  be  imtriicted  by  the  emittaria  of  a  rival  »eet.  The  spread 
of  tho  Lancast«r  schools  led  to  the  eBtablishmcnt  of  Cbarch  Schools 
organized  hj  Bell,  and  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  the  canse  of 
popolar  oducatiuD.' — Vol.  i.  p.  216. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  a  favourite  mark  for  Mr.  Walpole's 
icarrilitj.  From  many  instances  of  his  insolent  language 
about  this  branch  of  the  Legislature  wo  select  one.  It  is  well 
known  that  tbe  Alunicipal  Corporalions  Dill  was  jiassed  through 
Parliament  only  by  mutual  coiiccssiims  on  tbe  part  of  the  two 
Houses.  When  the  Commons,  in  Mr.  Walpole's  narrative,  give 
way  to  the  Lords,  they  display  a  magnanimous  self-restraint; 
when  tbo  Peers  yield,  their  conduct  is  characterized  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

'  Eivcrj  man  iut«rcsled  in  good  government  might  bo  ready  onouKh 
to  attack  tbo  senators  who  woro  leckleasly  expoeing  themselves  to  tho 
wishes  of  the  nation.  No  man  would  take  the  trouble  to  attack  tho 
iGDatorB,  who  had  abanilouod  their  trenches,  and  run  away  from  the 
oonteat.  Tbe  peers  bail  saved  themselves  from  reform,  but  they  bad 
{nrebaBed  their  safety  by  making  tbumsolves  contemptible.' — Vol.  iii. 
p.  331. 

Put  even  tbe  Lords  have  reason  to  be  thankful  when  they 
compare  their  treatment  at  Mr.  Walpole's  hands  with  tbatwbicli 
be  bestows  on  those,  whom  he  sometimes  calls  *  country  gentle- 
men,' and  at  others  *  the  Tories.'  So  surely  as  in  Homer  Hctrt^ir 
is  *  high-crested,'  or  Achilles  *  swift  of  foot,'  whenever  our 
liistorian  has  occasion  to  mention  the  Tory  party,  he  attaches  to 
it  some  such  epithet  as  *  hot-headed,'  '  stupid,*  '  bigoted,'  or 
*  ignuraut.'  He  exults  over  tbe  diminution  of  the  |Mditical 
power  of  tbe  landed  aristocracy,  as  if  tbe  passing  of  the  first 
ileform  fiill  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause 
of  Virtue  and  Intelligence.  His  joy  betrays  him  into  ridiculous 
exaggerations.  *  Uel'ore  a  thirtl  of  the  century  was  over,'  we  are 
told,  '  the  landowner's  position  was  altered ;  bis  power  wax  gone^ 
bis  privileges  were  abolished'  (vol.  iii.  p.  G7).  Tories  ond 
country  gentlemen  are  always  actuated  in  this  History  by  the 
meanest  motives.  They  appear  to  love  abases  for  tbeir  own 
sake.      When  Lord    Grey   in    18iJl    declared   lliat  be   nhnuld 
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enforce  the  law  for  the  collection  of  tithes  (a  declaration  which 
surely  meant  no  more  than  that  he  was  ready  *o  perform  the 
elementary  duties  of  Government),  '  the  Tories,'  Mr.  Walpole 
says,  *  were  delighted  at  the  announcement,'  Passing  at  onco 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  they  regarded  it  as  an  intimation 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  at  any  rate,  was  in  favour  of  main- 
taining the  Irish  Church,  with  all  its  abuses,  in  its  iotcgrity* 
(vol.  iii.  p.  118).  If  the  country  griitlemen  in  1830  wcrrc  ia 
favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  Game  Laws,  they  must,  it  seems, 
have  cherished  some  sinister  design,  and  Mr,  Walpole  is  qoilc 
prepared  to  tell  us  what  this  was.  '  Even  the  most  advanced 
Tories,  ready  to  sncrijicc  t/te  Uhertij  of  tlic  mhjer.t  for  the  iife 
of  a  pheasant,  could  not  be  contented  with  a  system  which  ivtpottd 
itodiscuurayejiicnt  onthc  poaclier''  {viA.  iii.  p.  tJ4).  No  imputation 
is  too  gross  for  members  of  this  unhappy  connection,  as  the 
following  passage  will  show  : — 

'  Before  1832  the  expcnso  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  EaUblishnuafc  ia 
Canada  was  defrayed  out  of  tho  rcvcnuos  of  tho  Unitod  KiacdaiiL 
Even  Tory  Miniitters,  however,  seem  to  have  faintly  noUsra  tho 
injustico  of  taxing  tho  1t\^\i  Itoman  Catholic  and  the  Scotch 
ProBbytcrion  for  tho  support  of  tho  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  havo  takoii  stepB  to  conoofil  a  grutt 
which  they  were  determined  to  maintain.  By  a  misappropriatinn 
wAicA,  iTi  ano/Aer  elwa  of  Ufe,  woiUd  hava  been  rvfjarded  as  a  fraud, 
the  cost  of  the  Church  EKtablishmcnt  in  Canada  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  vote  for  army  oxtraordinarie*.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

Lord  Grey,  as  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us,  decided  to  discontinue 
the  grant,  and 

*  Tho  dooiftion  provoked  tho  warm  remonRtranees  of  ntannuh  Todrlcs 
like  Goulhuni.  Thoy  Lad  soon  no  harm  in  miaappropriating  money 
for  the  sake  of  tho  Chnrch.  Thoy  were  alarmed  at  tlie  iliscontiuu- 
anoe  of  a  grant  ic/uVA  had  only  been  obtained  by  a  fraud.  Tho  snp* 
poeal  inturosta  of  religion  have  frequently  tempted  good  and  upright 
men  to  tliti  conimifletou  of  difthononrable  aot^.  lint  this  tratli  never 
received  a  clearer  illustration  than  in  the  applicntion  of  money  voted 
for  the  army  to  tho  poipoee  cfS  a  sectarian  Church.' — ToL  iiL  p.  79. 

L.ct  us  examine  this  very  characteristic  Judgment.  Id  ihc 
first  place,  as  usual,  it  is  inaccurate  in  statement.  Krom  the 
Finance  Accounts  and  Estimates  for  1832  and  previous  years, 
and  from  a  correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Treasury,  which  is  printed  in  the  volume  for  the^jcssion  1^1-2, 
it  appears  that  there  had  been  regularly  voted  for  some  years, 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  a  sum  of  almut  10,182/.  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
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IGuudaf  other  N^orth  Amcricnn  Colonies,  antl  the  Cape.  So  far 
iben  there  can  be  no  imputation  upon  anybody.  But  besides  this 
gnot,  ecrtaiu  *  salaries  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  l^ngland,  of 
iht  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  ttco  Presbyterian  clergymen  in 
I  Canada-^  amounting  altogether  to  6600/.  ISjt.  6i/.,  had  *  for  a 
boy  series  of  years  been  defrayed  by  an  advance  from  the 
military  cheat  in  aid  of  the  expense  of  the  Civil  Government  of 
tlio  Province'  (Colonial  Oflicc  to  Treasury,  January  18,  1832). 
It  tg  evident,  however,  that  the  sum  in  question  couhl  not  have 
'<itiraye<i  the  cost  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Canada  ;'  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  it  was  not  applied  to  the  sole  support 
'of  a  sectarian  Church.'  Why  the  payment  should  have  been 
made  in  this  form  docs  not  appear,  but  almost  any  enquirer  but 
ilr.  Wnlpole  would  have  seen,  from  two  circumstances,  that  it 
coqIiI  not  have  been  so  made  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
appropriation  from  Parliament.  In  the  first  place  the  grant  had 
wen  made  *for  a  long  series  of  years'  before  1832,  and  during 
thai  period  money  had  been  constantly  and  openly  voted  in 
I^!i»mcnt  for  ecclesiastical  objects  connected  with  the  colonies. 
In  iJic  second  place,  iu  the  debate  to  which  Mr.  Waljwie  refers, 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  accusing  the  Tory  Government 
of  fraudulent  misappropriation.  Yet  had  there  been  any 
grounds  fur  such  a  charge,  it  is  certain  that,  iu  the  Radical 
tnnper  of  the  first  Heformed  Parliament,  it  would  have 
bttn  vehemently  urged.  It  has  been  left  for  a  *  judicial ' 
biitorian,  writing  half  a  century  after  the  events  which  he 
(Iwtibcs,  to  invent  and  record  a  slander  which  the  hottest 
putisans  of  the  period  never  even  conceived  in  idea! 

The  extracts  which  we  have  made,  almost  at  random,  from 
">i» '  History '  will  show  the  reader  that  to  find  any  parallel  tn 
ab.  Walpole'a  'judicial '  style  he  must  go  back,  to  the  language 
*'f  tin-  Bench  under  the  later  Stuarts.  Indeed,  iu  his  maledictions 
**  the  Tory  party  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  famous  address 
*(  Jeffreys  to  Baxter,  preserved  for  us  by  Mr.  Walpole's  favourite 
■"WoriaD  :  '  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  that  we  will  let 
^**  poison  the  Court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou 
''^t  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  as  full 
J"*  Sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God  Til 
'^''k  after  thee.  By  the  grace  of  God  Almightv  I  will  crush 
Jou  all; 

An  historian  may  be  carried  away  by  hia  feelings  to  form  con- 
^^'tisions  which  are  only  unintentionally  unjust ;  but  the  selection 
*^  arrangement  of  the  premises,  from  whicb  bis  conclusions 
*f*  drawn,  is  an  act  of  deliberation  in  which  conscience  must 
^  actively  alire  to  its  duties.  It  will  be  well  then  to  examine 
_    _  kJL 
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bj  what  kind  of  methods  Mr.  Wulpolc  attempts  to  establish  the 
propositions  which  he  advances  in  his  Preface.  He  wishes  Lo 
prove  that  *the  five  concluding-  ^'ears  of  the  reipn  of  Georpe  III. 
form  the  most  miserable  epoch  in  modern  Englisli  history' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1);  and  also  that  this  misery  was  chiefly  the  fault  of 
'  the  oligarchy  by  which  England  was  then  governed.'  Now  it 
is  quite  possible  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 
period)  bnt  at  the  same  time  to  perceive  that  this  may  have  been 
produced  by  other  causes  than  those  to  which  he  refers  it ; 
indeed  no  one  can  read  the  account,  which  he  himself  gives  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  without 
seeing  that  many  of  the  ills  which  England  then  endured  were 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  remove. 

'  The  conclusion  of  tlio  war  did  not  increase  the  mcaiiB  or  tho 
nmnbers  of  foreign  pnrchascrs ;  it  withdrew  from  the  m&rkot  of  the 
world  tbo  vast  deiuauds  wLich  the  war  ittcif  Lad  occAuoued.  The 
people,  burdencxl  with  taxation,  found  themselves  no  richer  from  Uie 
tormiuatiou  of  the  contest.  Tbe  govemmcots  suddenly  reduced  tfaoir 
cxi>eiidituro  by  ono-half.  Trade  had  boon  fitiitiulated  by  the  ex- 
travagant ontlay  of  tbo  belHgerimt  nntionK.  The  firflt  ronnlts  of  peAoa 
and  retrenchment  were  to  withdraw  the  dcmntid  by  which  indnstiy 
hail  boon  Bustainod.  Prices  rapidly  fell,  and  tlie  general  fall  in 
prices  diminished  the  demand  for  labour,  and  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  labonnng  clashes  who  could  Plill  find  work.  Capital,  to  put  the 
•omo  thiug  in  another  way,  failed  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  cm- 

tloymont .  the  capitalists  wore  unable  to  employ  the  same  amount  of 
ibour.  Thoosanda  of  labourers  thrown  out  of  cuploymont  Vfm 
forced  upon  tbe  rates.  The  romaisder  wore  compellod  lo  aoeept 
lower  wagee.*— Vol.  i.  p.  402. 

Surely  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that  here  described — tbe 
general  dislocation  of  commerce  following  the  rapid  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  the  fall  of  prices,  the  bml  seosfins,  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  deamess  of  living — is  sufiicicnt  to 
account  for  the  widespread  distress  and  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed in  1S17,  without  the  explanation  that  all  these  evils  were 
produced  by  the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of  the  Tories.  But 
'  \oy  says  Mr.  Walpole, '  you  cannot  attribute  the  national  misery 
simply  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.* 
Why  not?  *  Because/  says  he,  'peace  came;  and  most  of  the 
taxation  under  which  the  nation  hotl  been  labouring  was  con- 
tinued'  (vol.  ii.  p.  1).  Now  here  we  have  something  different 
from  mere  false  reasoning.  Mr.  Walpolc  must  be  aware  that, 
in  the  five  years  in  question,  the  amount  of  taxes  token  off  was 
IHiSCi^jRHD/.,  against  4,122,447/.  new  taxes  imposed,  making^  a 
r.ett  remissioa  of  14,717,442/.  I    -A^ain,  wc  arc  told  that  the  evils 
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of  the  time  were  in  great  part  <Iue  tu  the  dcspitism  nf  the  raling 
classes.  *  Harsh  and  oppressive  as  the  laws  nirc.-iilj  were,  the 
oligarchy  by  which  England  was  governed  was  continuallv 
demanding  harsher  and  more  oppressive  legislation.'  In  supjiort 
of  this  statement  Mr.  VValpoIc  cites  the  suspeasion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1817. 

*  From  timB  immcmDrial  overy  person  aceoscd  of  any  offence  had 
bomi  eutttled  to  a  trial.  The  conclusion  of  tho  groat  war  wa« 
followed  by  the  arbitrary  and  unnecesaary  suspension  of  the  Haheai) 
Ootpos  Act.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Arbitrary  and  unncccssarv !  And  again  our  old  friend 
*  Time  immemorial ! '  Mr.  Walptile  seems  to  wish  the  re-ider 
lo  suppose  that  the  Hahens  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in 
1817,  for  the  first  time,  and  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Govurn- 
ment.  Yet  he  ought  lo  know,  if  he  does  not,  that  between 
tKc  Revolution  uf  1088  and  1745  the  Act  had  been  suspended 
nine  times,  and  from  1794  to  IHOI  continuously.  Again,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Walpnle,  writing  more  than 
sixty  years  afterwards,  is  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  social 
floDgcra,  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  iu  1817 
mu  designed  to  nrcrt.  But  such  was  by  no  means  the  public 
feeling  at  the  time.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
in  that  year  was  recommended  by  two  Select  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  recommendation  was 
based  on  the  rep<irts  of  the  magistracy  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  instance  among  others  of  so  staunch  a 
Whig  as  Karl  FitzwilHam.  'l"be  whole  structure*  of  society 
was  threatened  by  numerous  societies  advocating  the  wildest 
principles  of  the  I'rencli  Revolution ;  and  lhes4>  opinions, 
acting  on  the  star\'ing  and  disaftecte<l  population,  had  excited 
a  desperate  feeling  in  the  lower  classes,  the  strength  of  which  was 
afterwards  indicated  by  the  horrible  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 
'The  character  of  the  situation  is  thus  summarized  in  the  Report 
of  the  two  Houses : — 

*  They  Imvo  fuuod  in  the  paporg  referred  to  tbcm  ench  cTidenco  as 
loaves  no  doubt  io  tlioir  uunds  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  hu  bceu 
funned  in  the  metropolis  for  thn  purpose  of  overthrowing,  by  n:r-anK 
of  a  general  ioeurrcetiou,  the  cstahllshod  governmLut,  laws  aiid  uod- 
stitution  of  tho  kingdom,  and  of  effecting  a  general  plmidor  and 
division  of  projwrty.' 

Considering  that  this  *  History'  is  written  by  a  member  of 
that  party  which,  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bil!, 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
Coercion  Bills  it  has  introduced  for  the  better  government  of 
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Ireland,  it  might  have  b«cn  expected  that  some  weight  would 
have  been  attached  to  evidence  of  this  kind.  But  the  jiidi- 
cially-mindcd  Mr.  Wnlpole  only  notices  it  to  diimiss  it  as 
undeser>'ing  of  consideration. 

The  hatrcfl,  with  which  Mr.  Walpnie  pursurs  the  aristncracT 
while  in  power^  Ijecomes  even  more  pronounced  when,  alter  the 
first  Heforin  Bill,  he  finds  them  in  Opposition.  His  gcacral 
anivixts  may  be  inferred  from  bis  narrative  of  the  passing  thn>agh 
the  two  Huusc!!  of  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill  and  the  Manicipftl 
0.1  rpo rations  Bill.  The  Tories  resisted  these  measures  as  thvj 
%verc  first  introduced,  on  the  grounds  that  iKith  of  them  made 
violent  encroachment*  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  the 
Constitutional  alterations  proposed  in  the  latter  were  crude  and 
revolutionary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  Mr.  W'nlpole^s 
account  of  their  reception  of  this  Bill.  The  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Bill  was  h.i$e<]  on  the  report  of  a  Commiuion 
composed  of  strons;^  partisans;  the  evid«nce,  on  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  grounded,  was  not 
produced;  many  Charities  connected  with  the  existing  Cflr- 
jmrations  were  interfered  with ;  and  the  Reform  question, 
which  both  parties  hod  a|Q;rred  to  regard  as  settled  by  the  Bill 
of  1832,  was  reojwned  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freemen. 
Vet  in  spite  of  these  sweeping  changes  the  Ministry  preisnl 
the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  without  making  the 
slightest  concession  to  their  opponents,  and  it  was  thrrefnre 
left  to  the  House  of  Ltjnls  to  revise  the  results  of  rash  and 
hasty  legislation.  The  fortunes  of  the  measure  arc  character!^ 
tically  descrilie*!  by  Mr.  Walpolo.  In  the  first  place  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Conservatives,  in  not  opposing  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  is  thus  rewarded  :^ 

'  The  Tories  hated  K^form,  but  they  were  powerless  in  tho  OonmumB 
vithoDt  Peel.  They  were  compolleil  therefore  to  conceal  thoir  dis- 
•»ti8fttction.*-VoL  iii.  p.  323. 

When  the  Bill  reached  the  Upppx  House, 

'  Tho  Lords,*  WG  arc  told,  '  still  clinging  tu  the  obsulotu  privUeijcs 
of  their  order,  rallird  In  the  df/mrc  of  tdttucM,* — Ibid.  p.  3'J3. 

This  statement  is  sup|K>rted  by  the  fact,  that  the  Peers  decided 
that  counsel  should  be  heard  in  $up|>nrt  of  »  petition  from 
Coventry  against  the  Bill,  The  Lords,  it  is  implied,  wished  lo 
defeat  the  Bill  by  delay  ;  but  Mr.  \VaIpole  snys  nothing  about 
the  manner  in  whi<:h  the  Commission  was  composed,  nothing  of 
the  complaints  which  came  in  from  alt  sides  of  the  aae>sided 
way  in  which  the  Commission  collected  the  evidence  on  which. 
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its  report  was  based,  nothiiii^  of  the  fuel  that  the  eTidence 
iticlf  was  not  produced  I  Had  he  mentioned  these  mattors,  tlie 
reader  would  have  seen  that  the  Lords  were  merely  consulting 
the  interests  of  justice  in  hearing  counsel  on  the  Bill ;  bat  this 
wnald  have  spoiled  his  party  argument.  Again  he  is  unable  to 
deny  that  the  Lords  entirely  tran&t'ormed  the  Bill. 

'On  the  18th,'  saya  ho,  '  the  Lords  decided  hy  130  votes  to  87  to 
priMwrTO  for  ever  all  the  rights  of  frecmon.  Oti  the  14th  they  dctor- 
mimd  by  120  votes  to  39  that  tho  Cotuicil  sliuuld  be  elected  from  the 
ratcpAyors  who  paid  on  the  highmt  rate  of  assessment.  On  tho  17th, 
by  126  votes  to  ;i4  thoy  introduced  aldermen  elected  for  lifo  into 
every  council,  Tho  Opposition  had  by  this  time  shown  si>  much 
power  that  the  Government  ceased  to  divide  against  their  anieud* 
mcut«.  Id  tho  next  few  nights  tho  powers  of  existing  Justices  wore 
preserved  for  life ;  tho  task  of  dividing  huroughs  iuCu  words  was 
taken  frr>m  tho  King  in  Council,  and  entrusted  t»  revising  barristers  : 
the  licensing  powers  were  taken  from  the  ttiwn  councils  and  transferred 
to  Uio  county  magistrates ;  the  oilice  of  town  elerk  was  made  touable 
daring  good  hehaviDur,  and  the  nuinagemout  of  tho  Church  property 
of  Corporations  was  entrusted  to  those  members  of  tho  cotuicil  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Kegland.* — Ibid.  p.  325-6. 

These  alterations,  it  will  be  scon,  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  it  would  have  been  fairer  In  Mr.  Walpolc  to  have  added  that 
many  of  them  hail  been  previously  sug-gested  in  the  Commons,  but 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  uncompromising  policy  of  the  Govern- 
inmt.  lie  has,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  the  disagreeable 
recfml,  that  the  Peers  had  considerably  tempered  the  democratic 
Ir^islation  of  the  Commons.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he 
performs  this  feat  is  truly  remarkable.  In  the  first  place  he 
begins  by  stating  that  'the  triumph  of  the  Lords  was  short ;' 
and  he  supjMrts  this  statement  by  cnutner:tting  the  various 
amendments  of  the  Lords,  which  the  Commons  accepted  or 
rrjt*cted,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  a  hasty  reader  to  suppose 
that  those  which  were  rejected  were  equal  in  value  (o  those  which 
»ere  accepted.  Whereas  the  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
llie  appointment  of  aldermen  for  life,  the  Commons  ucccpted 
eicber  wholly  or  in  part  all  the  more  imporunt  alterations  made 
by  the  Lords,  including  the  preservation  of  the  political  fran- 
chise to  the  freemen,  a  question  which  had  provoked  the  most 
vrlipment  feeling!  In  the  second  place  Mr.  *Valpole  represents 
Peel  as  taking  up  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  Lords. 

'Peel  aneed  with  Rfissoll  in  objcctirg  to  aldermen  for  life;  he 
ogrectl  with  Russell  in  abolishing  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of 
ftci-ueu.  Uo  offered  to  compromiBo  the  question  of  town  councillors 
in  the  manner  which  KusaoU  had  soggeBted ;  and  ho  only  supportoil 
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l&le  Tory  coUeagnee  ag&iust  the  Ministry  on  tbo  coiupoiutiTol.v 
tmioiporUiit  points  of  tbc  irrcmovaliility  of  town  clerks  imd  tbo 
nuumgemont  (^ecclesiastical  property.' — Ibid.  p.  328. 

Who  could  infer  from  this  that  Poel  was  showinf;  himself 
ready  to  meet  the  Aliuislrv  hiilfwav,  when  he  eaw  ihni  they 
Were  prepared  to  consider  the  altcralitms  in  the  Bill  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Lords,  or  that  the  Ministry  themselves  vten 
making  concessions  which  they  had  haughtily  refused  when  the 
Hill  was  first  passing  through  ttic  Commons?  In  the  third 
place,  Mr,  Walpole  depicts  the  Peers  as  medititing  n  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  re-amended  Bill  returned  from  the  Lower 
House.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  not  the  slitidow  of  n 
conflict.  The  Lords  accepted  the  alterations  of  the  Commons 
with  two  exceptions,  and,  .-IS  Mr.  Walpnle  says,  *  their  reasons  for 
disa^ecin;^  with  these  were  explained  at  a  Confereace  between 
the  two  Houses,'  after  which  the  Cunimons  in  their  turn  yielded 
the  point  I 

\Vc   reserve    for   thfl    crowning   example   of   Mr.    WalpoleV 

*  judicial'  method  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  furmatiim 
of  L{>rd  Goderich's  Ministry,  and  we  shall  subject  this  to  a  more 
detailed  examination,  both  because  tbc  subject  is  curious  and 
interesting  in  itself,  becaiiso  the  treatment   it  receives  in   this 

*  History  '  is  highly  characteristic,  and  also  because,  as  will  be 
presently  seen,  the  houour  and  reputation  (if  a  statesman,  whose- 
children  are  still  alive,  are  aficcted  by  Mr.  Walpole's  statements. 

*  Two  dajrs  heforo  his  death,  Cauuing'a  coUeaj^ucs  hud  met  together 
to  diflouMi  Uieir  onu  procednro.  'lliey  had  dubTmiiKvl  to  stand  by 
ono  another.  Lord  Lanadowno  was  depnted  to  g»  tu  Windaor,  and 
nnnounco  tho  Minister's  death  to  Ihu  Kuig.  Tho  KIu^  scut  fur  Litrd 
Godorich  and  StuT<,zci:  Bonnu!,  tlio  moRt  iutimata  of  Canahi*,''^  frieDdA, 
and  desired  Lord  Godurich  to  form  a  Mhiistry.  Tlio  tank  wa.H  easily 
completed.  Lord  Lausdowno  and  tlic  Whigs  stood  hy  tho  new 
HiiniBtcr.  Wellington  was  indncod  to  rcsntao  the  command  of  tho 
army.  Lord  Gaderich  succeeded  to  Onnning's  ollicc  as  First  Lord  of 
tho  Treasury.  Huskisson  replaced  Gtxh-rioh  in  tho  Colonial  Offloc. 
and  waa  eutmsted  vrith  tbc  lead  of  tho  House  of  Commonn;  and 
GbftrloB  Onmt,  who  had  lieeu  tlio  Vicc-Proaidont  of  the  Hoard,  was 
promoteil  to  the  Presideocy  uf  tho  Board  of  Trade  in  sucoeasiun  to 
Huskisison.  One  office  alone  occa»ionb<l  Uio  now  UinbMer  somo 
GOubirrasiiUiunt.  Godcrich  desired  to  oomplotc  the  aitangcmcnt  which 
Canning  had  conU.iiipUtL'd  and  aeoure  Fabuerston  ae  Chanoollur  of 
the  Kicbcquor.  Immediately  after  his  own  appointment  be  offorod 
Valmerstun  thu  efSce.  But  Guderich  proved  as  iuca[)ahlo  as  Canning 
of  redeeming  tho  pledge  which  ho  had  thus  given.  The  King,  intent 
on  hnildiug  palaces  in  London  and  on  making  frcsli  improvomenta  ai 
Wiudser     was    anxious   to  have  "a  croktui^  of  hla  own  at  the 
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Sxoheqncr."  Tho  "  fittest  mftn  in  Bngland  for  the  office,"  according 
to  the  King's  csttmation,  was  Hcrrios.  Hcrrios  heA  boon  privAta 
secretary  yeea^  boforo  to  Vansittart ;  bo  had  sub«oquoatlj  Butctl  as 
priTato  ficerotary  to  PerooTol.  TIo  ha<l  been  nn-arded  for  his  Borvices 
by  tbe  Andttorsbip  of  the  Civil  List,  a  situation  to  which  the 
aub«tantial  remuneration  of  1100^.  a  year  was  attuohcd ;  and  in  1820 
lia  bad  been  promoted  to  tho  Secretaryship  of  tho  Treasury.  Sitting 
tvith  Caouiug  fur  Hjinvicb,  onjuyiug  Gi>doncb*8  conlidunce  in  tbo 
Treasury,  be  had  gained  the  friendship  of  both  of  tbcso  Ministers; 
bat  k«  bail  acquired  no  Parlianientary  distinction  which  justified 
bifl  promotion.  Ho  either  beliorod  or  affected  to  regard  himself  nn- 
cqoal  to  tbo  high  ofiico  which  Mas  tbrnst  upon  him.  IIo  professed 
his  readiness  to  accept  a  snbordiuntc  situation  in  the  Ministry,  and 
tmly  yielded  at  the  personal  intervention  of  the  King. 

*  Tbo  King's  prcfcrcucc  hud  apparently  secured  the  Chancellorship 
of  tbo  Exchequer  for  Herries ;  but  tho  mere  announcement  of  ibo 
King's  intention  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  among  tbo  Whig 
membors  of  tho  Cabinet.  Tho  Whigs  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
B  "  Tory  clerk  "  to  the  Exchfqner ;  they  differed  from  Herries'  views ; 
they  disliked  tho  circumstances  under  which  the  appointment  was 
made;  and  they  insisted  on  tho  reconsideration  of  tbo  arrangomcut. 
Tho  annoyajico  of  tbo  Whigs  was  tho  greator  because  tboy  had 
desired  Lord  Holland's  udniis)?ion  to  tho  Cabinet,  and  tho  King 
7«fased  to  avail  himself  of  Lord  Holland's  services.  Tho  Whigs, 
under  these  circumstances,  became  so  angry  thot  they  threatened 
to  IcATO  tbo  Ministry  iu  a  body  ;  and  the  quarrel  was  only  teiupururily 
armngcd  by  Godrrich  goiii^  dinvn  to  Windsor,  and  i>btainiiig  a 
temporary  postjionoraent  of  Herries'  appointment.  Huskisson,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  bad  been  trtivclHng  on  tho  Cuntineut. 
A  special  mcssonger  had  been  sent  out  to  bim  with  the  portinularR  of 
Canniug'a  dtatb,  and  with  tliu  offer  of  tbo  Colonial  Oflice;  and  tho 
distrmoted  Cabinet  decide<l  on  letting  Herries'  appointment  rest  till 
Huakiseon's  return.  In  the  meanwhile  a  paragraph  was  sent  to  the 
tiowtpapcrs,  which  bod  announced  Herries'  promotion,  to  explain  that 
the  appointment  hail  not  boon  doBnitcly  made.  For  a  few  days  tho 
newspapers  joined  in  a  cliorus  of  praise  of  the  Tory  clerk,  so  loud  and 
so  uumcasiucd  in  its  etroin  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  its  sinoerity. 
"Courier,"  "Post,"  "Times,"  "  Kow  Times,"  "  Sun,"  and  "  Herald," 
isnrted  their  littln  jiani<j;ruph8  in  praise  of  the  Minister  designate. 
Tlie  Funds,  it  was  stated,  fell  on  the  mere  rnnionr  that  Herries  had 
Ooclinod  the  office  ;  tbo  City  recovered  its  oomplaccncy  on  a  report 
tb&t  he  had  accepted  it.  George  IV .'e  declaration  that  tho  I'ory 
clerk  was  tho  tittest  man  in  England  for  the  office  was  almost  justifieil 
by  the  language  of  the  Press. 

'The  praise  was  probably  overdone;  the  reaction  was  suddenly 
coming.  Towards  the  end  of  August  a  nowsjuaper  hinted  that 
Berries  was  connooted  with  a  great  capitalist,  the  arbiter  of  the 
£uropGaa  Exchanges.  The  "  Chronidu  "  immediately  denounced  tho 
conuocUoQ,  and  dcclorod  that  it  diequolificd  Herries  for  tbo  Ex- 
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chc<]ncr.  The  "  Cr>iirior "  ooiitradictod  tho  "  CUro&icle  ; "  Lli» 
**Glut}iiicl(9'*  replied  to  the  **  Cotiric-r ; "  anil  fur  s  week  pooplo 
thought  of  nottihig  but  the  ocquaintaneo  of  Uerries  with  Bothschiid. 
The  "  Timcfl,"  wliich  was  siipposed  to  favonr  the  AVhig  Rectiun  of  the 
Oabiuot,  thrvw  it<t  weight  iuto  the  scmlo  agaiust  Horrics,  Difiernug  ita 
AFtioIe  for  the  very  day  on  which  HuskiKiui  rettdbed  Engtond. 
HoBkisson  required,  huweror,  very  little  encouragement  to  indace 
him  to  oppose  the  Appointment ;  and  his  langouge  was  so  firm  that 
the  King  was  persnaded  to  roconaidor  the  ooDtomplated  airangcme&L ' 
George  IV.  snggestod  that  UnakiRson  shonld  tfiko  the  Excbec^nor. 
Dot  HuskisAdi  proforrcd  tho  quiet  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Stnrgea 
Bournu  and  Tiorney,  tu  i\hom  tho  Exchequer  was  subeequenlJy 
offered,  rIho  shrank  fnitn  tlio  rfApniiFibilitieRof  the  nfKce.  Tho  King 
thcrctipun  fell  back  ujion  Horrici?.  Lord  Lansdownc  rcxigned,  faui 
\rithdrew  hig  resignation ;  nud  tlio  wurld  was  iu:siin-*d  that  tho 
HiitiBtry  was  complete,  and  tliat  tho  "  fittest  man  in  England  "  hod 
acooptod  the  CbancoUorHhip  of  the  Gxclicquer.' — ^VoL.  it.  pp.  16U-463. 

Mr.  Walpole's  slury  of  Mliia  iiitri|Q;iic/  as  he  caIU  it,  U 
founded  partly  on  Lord  Palmcr&ton';^  Autobioj^apliy,  partly  on 
Mr.  Grevilles  '  Mrmoirs,' and  the  writer  appears  \o  fortify 
himself  by  general  references  to  the  •Colchester  Diary,'  uiU  to 
the  *  ncwspajM.T3  of  the  day.*  Now  *  I^inl  Pnlmerston's  Life  *  is 
the  work  of  one  who  had  become  a  slronj;^  anti-Tory  partisan,  and 
whose  interests,  throughout  this  episiKle,  ran  somewhat  counter 
to  those  of  Mr.  llerries;  while  tlie  »u!uc  of  Mr.  GrevUle'a 
goisip  has  been  sufTiciciUlv  tested  before  now  in  thm*  pagrra. 
As  to  the  'Colchester  Diary,'  it  confirms  Mr.  Walpolf'a 
account  in  precisely  the  same  manner  vi&  Mr.  Vongc's  *  Life 
of  Lord  Liverpool'  (which,  as  we  have  shown  before,  is  quotetl 
by  Mr.  Walpoie  as  his  authority)  cotifirins  his  slury  of  the 
bribery  proposal  with  rrg^ard  to  Malta;  that  is  to  say,  it 
directly  contradicts  iL  The  *  newspapers  of  the  day'  are  used 
by  Mr.  W'alpole  in  a  manner  that  will  presently  appear.  Cou- 
sideriog  the  relations  subsisting  between  Mr.  lierrirs  and 
Mr.  Walpole's  father,  wc  should  have  thought  that  natuml  gintd 
feeling  would  have  made  the  writer  reluctant  to  accept  evidence 
tending  to  the  discredit  of  the  former ;  thai  he  would  have 
applied  fur  information  on  the  subject  tu  Mr.  Herries's  fainilv, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  even  tf  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  form  an 
adverse  judgment,  he  would  have  let  the  reader  know  what  was 
to  be  said  in  Mr.  HcrricsV  defence.  It  will  be  seen,  howevFT, 
that  the  above  passage  scenis  to  justify  the  historian's  dt«pA- 
raging  estimate  of  Kings  '  as  such,'  by  representing  Georgr-  IV. 
in  odious  colours;  that  on  the  contrary  it  places  the  Whigs  in 
the  most  advantageous  light  as  the  dctenders  of  virtue  and  the 
public  interest ;  and  that  the  person,  who  is  made  to  figure  as 
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the  hero  of  the  *  intri^e/  is  describee]  as  a  *  Tory  clerk,'  'a 
Cf«atiire  of  the  King,'  n  mnn  '  wlio  helieved,  or  affected  to 
regard  himself,  as  unequal  tu  the  high  vOii-e  that  had  been 
ttimst  npon  him,'  and — worst  of  all — one  who  was  'connected* 
(presumably  in  an  ambi^ous  manner)  *  with  a  great  capitalist, 
the  arbiter  of  the  European  Exchanges.'  Justly  indignanc  at 
the  treatment  which  their  fattier  hu^i  received  from  the  son  of 
one  of  his  old  friends  anti  rolteagues,  the  sons  of  Mr.  Hrrries 
have  produced  a  Memoir  of  that  once  respected  statesman, 
which,  while  it  completely  vindicates  his  character  from 
Mr.  Walpole's  aspersions,  is  also  of  considerable  historical 
interest,  as  furnishing  us  with  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the  (iodcrich  Ministry. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Herries,  the  writer  of  the  AIcmoLr,  contrasts 
curiously  with  that  of  Air.  W'alpole.  It  is  plain  and  unaffected  ; 
and,  in  tlie  consciousness  that  he  is  defending  a  just  cause, 
he  commits  himself  to  no  statement  that  he  cannot  establish 
by  evidence.  His  *  Memoir '  shows  that,  instead  of  the  King 
havings  behaved  in  a  dishonourable  manner,  Lord  Godericli 
testifies  tliat  \w  had  *  behaved  admirably*;  that  Mr.  Herries 
was  not  nominated  to  the  Exchequer  by  George  IV.,  but 
by  Lord  (ioderich  ;  that  his  financial  reputation  stood  as  high 
u  that  of  any  man  in  England  ;  that  his  connection  with 
Rothschild  ha<I  been  forme<l  in  the  service  of  the  State;  anfl 
that  the  letter  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  was  inserted  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Whigs,  who.  so  far  from  being  animated  by 
lofty  motives  in  their  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Herries, 
vere  simply  bent  on  bringing  Lord  Holland  into  the  Cabinet, 
ia  order  to  secure  the  predominance  of  their  own  connection. 

It  is  aucessary  tu  recul  for  a  moment  to  tlic  mind  of  the 
leader  the  position  of  parties  after  the  death  of  Canning. 
Since  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801,  the  Tory  party  had 
been  divided  into  two  sections  holding  divergent  views  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  and  a  constant  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  choice  of  leaders,  under  whom  both  divisions 
might  consent  to  serve.  Such  a  chief  had  been  found  in  Lord 
Liverpool,  under  whose  captaincy  the  Tory  party,  even  in  its 
divided  sL-ite,  had  maintained  its  ascendency  for  fourteen  years. 
When  Lord  Liverpool  was  unable  any  longer  to  take  part  in 
sOairs,  the  leadership,  by  right  of  genius  and  Parliamentary 
experience,  fell  naturally  to  Canning.  But,  from  various  causes, 
the  accession  of  that  statesman  to  the  Premiership  was  dis- 
pleasing to  some  of  the  most  inlluential  members  of  the  Tory 
party  ;  and  the  refusal  of  Wclliiigton,  Peel,  and  others,  to  serve 
under  him  caused  him  to  turn  for  assistance  tu  the  Whigs.    This 
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party  had  been  long  exiles  from  power.  Their  factious  intrtguet 
in  1784,  and  the  unpntriotic  attitude,  which  many  of  their 
lendcrfl  had  mnintained  at  sevrnil  crige-s  of  the  Napoleonic  war, 
had  (li$cre<lited  them  witli  the  nation.  Rut- in  the  period  of 
socini  and  commercial  sufTi-ring,  whicli  followed  the  conclusion 
of  that  war,  these  faults  were  forgotten,  and  the  Whigs  had 
undouhtedly  made  a  step  towards  retrieving  their  forfeited 
position  hy  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  public  discontent. 
Bctwc^en  themselves  and  Canning  the  only  question,  on  which 
.1  serious  difference  of  politic.ll  npinion  existed,  was  ParliameDtory 
Reform,  which  Canning  w.is  inflexibly  tleterminrd  to  resist. 
The  Whigs  on  their  side  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  connexions 
on  this  subjecl,  by  consenting  not  only  to  shelve  it,  but  even  to 
oppose  it  if  it  were  mooted  in  Parliament ;  and  on  this  condition 
they  wem  again  admittefl  to  a  share  in  those  sweets  of  ofBor, 
which — if  we  except  the  brief  interval  when  the  Ministry  of 
'All  the  Talents*  were  in  jiowcr — ihcy  had  not  tasted  since 
1784.  But  the  pn;mature  death  of  Canning  deprived  the 
Coalition  Ministry  of  the  only  man  to  whom  both  Whigs  and 
Tories  conld  render  a  witling  obedience;  and,  at  the  point 
where  Mr.  VV'al|Hjle's  narrative  l>cglns»  Lord  Godcrich  had  been 
snmmnned  by  the  King  to  assume  the  Premiership,  in  the  hope 
that,  like  Lnnl  Liverp<ioI,  he  might  l>e  able  to  reconcile  the 
rival  sections  of  the  Cabinet.  Unfortunately,  as  the  sequel 
pn>vcd,  the  difiicultics  with  which  Goderich  had  to  contend 
were  far  more  serious  than  those  which  existed  at  the  death  of 
Perceval  ;  while  he  himself  was  totally  deficient  in  the  tact  and 
judgment  which  had  given  Lord  Liverpool  his  long  ascendency. 

The  fullouiug  account  of  the  circumstan(^cs  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  .Ministry  is  condensed  from  .Mr.  Herries's 
diary,  which  is  in  every  single  particular  of  importance  con- 
firmetl  in  a  letter  dated  August  21st,  l!>"i7,  from  Mr.  l*lanta  (oue 
of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  that  position  holding 
confidential  inteK-ourse  with  all  the  actors  in  the  drama)  to 
Mr.  Hnskisson.  On  August  10th  Mr,  Merries  writes;  *  On 
Friday  Lord  Gotlericli  called  on  me  with  .\Ir.  Planta.  He  told 
me  lliat  the  Kuig^  (who,  it  will  be  remembereil,  wanted,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Walpole,  *  a  cre.iture  of  his  own  '  at  the  Exchequer) 
*  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Slurges  Bourne  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  while  he  was  at  Windsor.'  Bourne,  however, 
dedined  the  appointment.  On  August  12th  Mr.  Hcrries  makes 
an  entry  that  he  has  jiranl  from  Mr.  Planta  that  *  Lonl  Goderich 
was  thinking  of  him  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'  and  the 
next  day  he  says  : 

'  Thift  (lay  I  came  to  tovra  as  wan  deeirod  by  Lord  Godorioh.    I  law 
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tho  Loril  OtODceUor  flrst  at  Lincoln's  Inu,  iu  my  way  to  Downiag 
Street.  IIo  toUl  mo  that  tha  King  dcsirod  him  to  convey  to  mo  hifi 
Otrn  particnlnr  nich  that  I  t'hotild  accf^ipt  tlio  o&ca  uf  Cbauccllor, 
whicL  Lonl  (.Juilcriclj  would  offer  me.' 

'  I  ftftenrarda  saw  Lonl  Gorlorich  on  his  return  from  Windsor  in 
tho  cTeniuf;,  and  be  tuld  mc  that  the  King  desired  I  would  under- 
take ttie  ofiico  and  como  to  him  to-morrow  morning  to  kiss  bonds, 
after  which  I  might  go  abroad  and  take  core  of  my  health  for  a 
time. 

•Lord  Godcrich  expressed  himself  to  bo  ranch  grati0ed  with  this 
result,  which  he  communicated  to  me  with  much  cordiality.' 

It  is  obvious  thcji  that,  up  to  this  point,  Lord  Goderich 
cuuld  not  havi;  thought  of  nmkiug  Lord  Palmcrston  Chancellor 
tif  the  Hlicherfurr.  Mr.  Horrics,  however,  feeling  that  the  state 
of  his  health  would  render  him  unht  for  so  arduous  a  position, 
wrote  a  formal  letter  (August  14th)  to  Lord  Godericb  declining 
(be  office.  Hut  the  same  day  he  received  a  pressing  message 
irom  Windsor,  which,  ns  he  savs,  *  forced  me  to  reconsider  my 
refDsal/  and  he  accordingly  wrote  privately  that  'he  would  do 
his  best  to  meet  His  Majesty's  wishes,'  but  that  *  in  that  case  he 
must  have  some  rest  and  absence  from  business  immediately.* 
Not  long  afterwards  Lord  G<)derich,  baring  seen  this  private 
letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  came  to 
Mr.  Herries,  evidently  in  some  embarrassment  which,  as  it 
appears  (though  he  was  not  frank  enough  to  confide  tbc  reason 
to  Harries),  was  causeil  by  bis  having  in  the  meantime  oQereil 
the  I-^-xcliequer  to  Lord  Pnlmerston.  Herries  reassured  him  by 
begging  him  to  consider  himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  usl- 
of  the  formal  refusal  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  Goderich 
seems  to  have  acted  on  this  permission.  The  King,  however, 
remained  ste.odfast  to  his  resolution,  and  on  August  Utth  Gode- 
rich informed  Herries  that  His  Majesty  desired  that  he  wouhl 
attend  the  next  day  to  receive  the  seals. 

Thus  far  wo  have  seen  with  how  much  accuracy  Mr.  Walpole 
describes  the  opening  of  the  negnciations ;  his  account  of  the 
motives  of  the  difTercnt  parties  is  equally  confident  and  equally 
groundless.  To  begin  with  the  King.  George  IV„  we  arc  told, 
'intent  on  building  palaces  in  London  and  making  fresh  im- 
provements at  Windsor,  was  anxious  to  have  a  "  creature  of  his 
own"  at  tlie  ICxchequer.'  Wc  are  not  told  from  what  authority 
Mr.  Walp<)le  has  obtained  hii  knowledge  of  the  King's  designs, 
or  what  the  ^palaces'  were  which  in  1827  George  IV'.  was 
'intent  on  building.*  Buckingham  Palace  was  far  advanced 
towards  completion  in  that  year,  and  no  other  juilace,  as  far  us 
wo   know,   was   in  contemplation.     As  to  the   King's  general 
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wishrs  on  tlic  subject,  Nnsh,  the  royal  nrcltitect,  writing  to  th« 
Itucktngham  Palace  Cominittcc  in  1H31»  gives  evidence  to 
lUc  following  effect : — 

'  His  late  Majosfcy's  intcDtiona  and  commands  were  to  coartiH 
Backingbam  House  into  a  priratu  residuDoe  fur  lunuwlf  .  .  .  Tbo 
lato  King  coDstonily  persisted  tlmt  bo  would  not  build  a  jtulaci^ 
.  .  .  Odb  day  Uis  Majesty  took  mo  to  Lord  Famboroogb,  and  eaiJ 
good'bumourcdly,  "  Luuji,  now  remember  I  tidl  Nash  before  you  at 
luB  peril  erer  to  lulvifio  me  to  build  a  palace.  If  tho  public  wiab  Ut 
bare  a  palace,  I  bavo  no  ulijcctiou  to  build  ouc,  bnt  I  utnst  Uavu  u 
pied-a-terreJ" ' 

Mr.  Walpole's  charges  against  this  *  mon&ter  of  a  King'  are 
therefore    hardly  lu    be    sustained ;    and   as   to    the    Monarch's 

*  creature,'  we  need  only  say,  that  not  Herries,  but  Canning, 
Caodcrich,  and  Liverpool,  were  rrsponsihle  for  tlie  apprnpriationA 
for  Buckinghnm  House,  and  that  wilh  regard  to  the  'fresli 
improvements  ut  VViiids<jr,""  during  the  wholt  of  Herries's  tenure 
of  oOice  at  the  £xchc(|uer  no  estimate  for  any  additional  worlts 
was  passed  by  the  Windsor  Castle  Commission. 

But  what  of  the  Whigs,  the  public-spirited  Whigs,  by  whom 
Herries's  apjKiintmeiit  was  so  stoutly  resisted  ?  In  Mr.  Wal|>ole's 
pages  they  play  the  noble  jiart  of  defenders  of  liberty  agninst  a 
ilespotic  and  extrav.igant  King,  grounding  their  opposition  to  the 
appointment   of  llerries    on   the  scandal   of   elevating  a   mere 

*  Tory  clerk  '  to  an  office  of  such  imjMirtanre.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Herries  waa  recognized  at  the  time  as  nearly*  if  not 
quite,  the  first  financier  in  the  country.  As  Commissan'-in- 
Chief  he  bad  been  charged,  towards  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
war,  with  the  arduous  duty  of  furnishing  supplies  for  tin*  nrniy, 
and  had  con<Iuctrd,  on  his  own  responsibility,  a  wide  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  Governments,  together  with  extensive 
and  successful  monetary  operations ;  and  in  181G  the  highest 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  ability  and  integrity  by  such  autho- 
rities as  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  afterwards  LonI  Glenelfr.  In  ltS23  he  waa  appoinleil 
by  L<trd  Liverpool  Financial  .Secretary'  of  the  Treasnry,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  Government  influence,  became  Member  for 
Harwich,  and  therefore  the  colleague  of  Canning.  In  his  new 
capacity  be  exercised  an  authority  which  was  really  f^juo]  to 
that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  it  was  under  his  superintendence 
that  the  Consolidation  of  the  Customs  Liws  was  effected.  Whea 
rumours  of  his  n*tirement  from  the  Treasury  in  consequence  of 
bis  failing  health  began  to  circulute,  the  'Times,*  of  July  i3rd^ 
18:27,  said:  — 

'  Stockholders  iustinotivoly  dread  any  chugo  in  the  f^rsfaam  of 
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tioftDcud  affiurs,  or  in  the  management  of  tho  public  debt;  and  they 
ara  ftwufi  that  tho  pros«>Dt  system,  Rnch  as  it  is,  owoh  iU  form  nhic-fly 
to  the  lubohuus  cxcrlious  of  I!tfr.  Hcrric-ti,  who  hiu  fulfilled  all  the 
dalies  of  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcbeiiuer,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the 
delireiy  of  tho  Budget.' 

To  this  wn  wilt  add  a  testimonial,  the  weight  of  which  none 
will  be  likely  to  dispute.  Mr.  Gtadstune  writes  to  Sir  Churlca 
Herrics  on  3rtl  December,  ltJ80 : — 

*  I  was  not  anuro  that  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  bouk  hod  given  occa- 
sion for  a  painful  controversy.  But  to  m  limited  uxtcnt  I  am  a  witnoAS 
in  Uie  case.  Carrying  back  my  recollections  to  a  period  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  bii:k,  1  rcmomher  pretty  distinctly  Mr.  Herriees 
rather  peculiar  poKitiuu  in  tho  entangled  politics  of  1827-8.  I  also 
recollect  qnito  well  thnt  his  position  in  general  repute  vnui  sncU 
that  bis  appointment  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  excited,  and, 
indeed,  could  cxciC;;  no  Knrprise  whatever  on  the  ground  of  calibre. 
His  qualifications  tvcro  ominont.* 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  g<iod  taste  to 
describe  as  a  *  Tory  clerk.'  The  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  George  IV'.,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  the 
motive  so  generously  imputed  to  him  in  this  history,  had  good 
reason  for  the  expressions  in  the  letter  of  August  15th,  which 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Iltrrics  through  Lonl  Goderich : — 

*  The  King  is  quite  awaro  of  tho  prcssuro  at  this  moment  of  tho 
aflairB  of  tinanco  U{)o]i  tliu  country,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  King  with 
this  knowledge  so  highly  and  bo  justly  vulucd  Mr.  llcrries's  Borvices.' 

The  Whigs  then,  it  is  plain,  must  have  Imd  some  other 
pounds  for  their  opposition  than  a  general  belief  in  Herrles's 
incompetence,  i>r  the  suspirinn  that  hn  would  art  as  the  instru* 
inent  of  the  King.  What  their  real  motive  was,  the  object  of 
their  attacks  tcHs  us  in  his  diary  of  August  15lh  : — 

*I  had  good  rtusou  lo  know  thnt  all  Lord  Godorich's  difficnltieR 
and  umbarrasemeute  in  this  matter  arose  out  of  an  intrigue  of  the 
Whigs,  nhich  had  for  its  chief  object  tho  bringing  of  Lord  Holland 
into  tho  CaUuct.* 

Such  was  indee<l  the  case.  The  WhJgs,  having  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  composite  Cabinet  during  Canning's  lil'ntime, 
were,  very  churacteristically,  determinwl  to  become  the  pre- 
dominant clement  in  it  now  that  he  was  dead,  and  of  course 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  decided  Tory  to  such  an  im- 
portant post  as  the  Ch-incellorship  of  the  Kxchcquer.  The  course 
they  pursued  is  accuralcly  tracc<l  in  a  letter  from  Planta  to 
Huskisson,   dated  August  21st,  and  written   by  the  direction 
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of  Lord  CjCMlerich  to  explain  what  hatl  takon  placi?  with  rcj^anl 
Co  the  formation  of  the  Government.  \\vu\  the  Whigs  simply 
experienced  the  resistance  of  the  weak  GoderJch,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  succeeded  in  excluding'  Metrics  fmm  the 
Cabinet ;  but  the  King-,  who  detected  their  intrigue,  waa 
resolved  to  be  master.  When  Herries,  however,  went  to 
Windsor  on  the  17th  of  August  to  receive  the  seals,  Godericb, 
under  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Whigs,  entreated  bis 
friend  to  request  the  King  to  suspend  the  completion  of  the 
appointment  till  the  return  of  Huskisson,  who  was  trnvclliag:  on 
the  Continent.  Herries  did  so,  and  the  King  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  the  delay,  fiut  about  a  week  after  the  interview 
at  Windsor,  the  Whigs  made  a  netv  and  a  highly  disrreditable 
move,  'i'bc  injurious  letter  aflccting  Hcrrics's  character,  which 
Mr.  Walpole  mentions,  appeared  in  the* Morning  Chronicle' 
of  August  24th.  For  the  insiunations  made  in  it  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation.  That  this  shameful  manopuvro 
proceeded  from  the  VVhig  partv.  was  confessed  to  Mr.  Ilerrlei 
by  Mr.  Mabcrly,  a  Liberal  M.P.  interested  in  the  'Morning 
Chronicle/  who  seems  to  have  felt  as  a  gentleman  should 
about  snch  a  dirty  business.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  who,  without  n  word  of  explanation,  rakes  up 
this  musty  slander  and  inserts  it  in  his  'History'?  U  is 
evident  That  he  has  read  the  newspapers  of  the  dav,  for  besides 
the  letter  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  he  mentions  the  con- 
tradiction in  the  *  Courier,*  and  he  adds  that  'the  "Times" 
threw  its  weight  into  the  scale  .-igainst  Herries.*  Why  then 
does  he  not  state  that  in  the  ' 'I'imes '  of  August  2Tth,  1827, 
appeared  very  prominently  a  letter  from  Lord  Gmlerich  to 
Mr.  llerries,  in  which  the  writer  desired  Mo  state  explicitlg 
that  the  graunii*  ajisiatietl  in  thf-  jwroffrapk  of  thr  "  Morning 
CfironicItJ  '  for  the  delay  in  the  (ipjtointmeni  of  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  are  totally  destitute  of  fonndation''  i  If  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  seems  to  have  searched  so  carefully  for  everything  that 
could  he  said  against  .Mr.  Herries,  overlooked  this  cvmclusivc 
evidence  on  the  other  sitlr,  he  was  guilty,  to  say  the  least,- — 
considering  (hat  he  was  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  bis 
father's  friend,^)f  culpable  levity  and  carelessness ;  if  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  hesitate  to  bcliere,  ha  has  been  led,  by  the 
rancorous  party  spirit  whicli  disfigures  his  pages,  to  a  tupprettio 
veriy  his  conduct  dons  not  require  to  be  described. 

What  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us  al>out  Huskissou's  conduct  in  this 
affair  is  as  remote  from  the  truth  as  his  account  of  the  motives 
of  George  IV.,  Mr.  Herries,  and  the  Whigs.  Ho  ssiys: 
*IIuskissou  required  very  little  encouragement  to  induce  bim 
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TO  oppose  the  .ippnintment,  nnil  his  lun^agc  was  so  ftrnif  th»t 
Ibc  King  was  persuaded  to  ix*cousiJcrthc  coateuipluied  arrange- 
ment.' Mr  Hemes,  an  the  contrary,  tells  us  in  his  *  Diarv,* 
under  August  31st : — 

'Ho  [tho  King]  received  nio  most  kindly;  thanked  mo  for  offering 
to  serve  uudor  Huakissou;*  assured  lac  that  HiisktMiun  lud  proved 
himself  A  wAvm  friend  to  me  in  all  his  interviewH  with  tho  Kiog  on 
th»  gobj&ut  of  niy  appoiutnieDt,  and  entered  fully  into  his  views  and 
igA  with  respect  to  tho  party  who  wore  pressing  Lord  Holland 
ipon  Mm,  and  thwarting  his  choice  of  me,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  carry  their  point  with  respect  to  thnt  nobleman.' 

And  again,  after  he  had  received  the  seals,  Mr.  Ilcnics  writes 
lo  his  sister  on  September  3rJ  : — 

*Moitt  of  my  oolleai^nes,  not  po«itiro1y  Whig,  attended  on  liie 
occasion  ;  and  they  hehaved  to  mo  with  much  kiudness.  Huskisson 
liAS  distinguiahc'd  himself  by  his  friendly  and  maiily  conduct  in  thia 
sflkir/ 

The  stnifTgle  ended  in  ilie  rapitulatinn  "f  the  Whigs,  who 
finding  that  all  manoeuvres  availed  nothing  against  the  re&o- 
lation  of  the  King,  gave  up  their  point  aftLM-  some  hmd  threats 
<jf  resignation,  and  iicrtics  became  CbuntcUor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer.  It  is  right  to  add,  with  regard  to  the  runduct  of 
the  King,  that  Lord  Goderich  writes  to  Mr.  Ilerries  un  the 
lat  of  September:  'The  King  has  behaved  admirably,  and  has 
shown  his  sincere  desire  to  keep  Canning's  Government  together 
upon  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  formed.' 

Such  is  the  true  account  of  this  'inlrjgne.'  We  venture  to 
my  tlint  the  evidence  now  first  published  is  absolutcJv  iiTcsls- 
tible,  and  we  hope  that  the  rr'aders  of  iMr.  U'alpole'a  '  Historv  ' 
will  suspend  their  opinions  as  to  its  accuracy  till  they  have 
also  studied  Mr.  Hcrrics's  '  JMomoir.'  Whoever  pfrtorrns  this 
encnmon  act  of  justice  will,  we  feel  pretty  sure,  agree  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  says  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Charles  lierrlcs  from 
irhich  we  have  before  quoted  : 

•I  must,  in  honesty,  congratulate  you  aud  your  brother  on  tho 
very  cffoctivo  tribate  you  have  rendered  bolli  tn  your  father's  honour 
ud  to  his  character.  .  .  .  My  view  is  ono-sidcd,  as  I  comiot  check 
the  book  except  by  my  own   recoUections.      Those   reoolleotions, 

*  Btr.  IK-rrifM,  nnwilHuj;  to  utiiitil  in  Iho  vtuy  of  Ihu  fi'jrinaliuii  of  ilir  Cttir(<rii- 
■ODt,  tiiou^h  iiiiol)It',  rtfli.T  Mm  F<-andnlmii  IpIUt  in  Ih'." '  M'lniine  t'lironu-lr  '  In 
wcff't  any  pfist  in  the  OnbiiiL't  but  ihat  of  Clianrfd'.r  of  tliL<  iSn^hcq'ier,  hnil 
ta  a  iiuinnvr  liiglily  U<«i<»i>™Vil>:' loliw  publi'o  »[nrit,  ofTcn-J  in  wirv"- 1'"  !^''i  lj»ry 
to  the  TrcBKUiy  umlcr  HiwkiHHjit,  if  tho  Iiilt4.T  mouM  iiii<Jvit4iko  tl«.<  Clum-ellt^r- 
tlitp  iif  tho  KxclieqiK*'.  UImtto  the  tura  vliirli  Mr.  Wftl|KiIff,  iit  liia  norvftUvc, 
i;in>  to  ll)U  iiiridi-itl. 
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however,  could  not  lead  rne  in  any  clegroe  to  boor  out  any  of  the 
impntiitinns  agunst  jonr  father.  Uis  liberal  offer  kbont  HaskUxon 
ought,  I  should  thiuk,  to  silouco  thcui  for  ever.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  wc  fenr,  has  not  .iccurately  gauged  the  extent 
of  candour  at  the  disposal  of  a  'judicial '  liistorian.  Mr. 
Walpoie  has  thought  (it  to  bring'  against  his  father's  friend  a 
charge  must  injurious  to  the  character  of  an  English  statesman 
and  gentleman,  namely  of  slavishly  pandering  to  the  extravagant 
pleasures  of  his  Sovereign.  The  sons  of  the  statesman  thus 
accused  produce  evidence  which  to  all  fair-minded  men  most 
8ccm  absolutely  conclusive,  tending  to  show  that  this  charge 
is  utterly  unsubstantial.  Having  performed  this  fluty,  they 
naturally  ask  the  accuser  whether,  now  that  he  is  aajuainted 
wiUi  facts  of  which  he  was  previously  i^'norant,  be  is  prepared 
to  retract  his  unfounded  statements.  To  this  Mr.  Walpoie 
replies,  that  having  read  Mr.  llerries's  'Memoir'  he  finds,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  it  fails  to  disprove,  in  any  essential 
particulars,  the  ai;curacy  f>r  his  own  narrative!  He  therefore 
declines  to  make  any  retract.ition  I  * 

With  this  last  example  of  *  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death,'  we  take  our  leave  of  him.  Wc  have,  we  think,  produced 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  fairness  of  his  judgments. 
As  to  the  former  point,  we  have  not  attempted  to  give  an 
exhaustive  list  of  his  blunders.  That  would  be  impossible. 
But  we  have  selected  such  as  illustrate  his  historical  metlmd 
under  a  number  of  different  aspects,  and  we  imagine  the  result 
must  be  to  produce  a  general  feeling  of  profound  amazemenL  It 
is  amazing,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  that  a  writer  of 
such  inaccurate  habits  of  thought  should  have  fancied  himself 
qualtfiefl  to  attempt  the  historv  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  periods  in  our  annals;  it  is  still  more  amazing  that 
he  should  have  thought  his  subject  would  he  biist  presented  to 
the  reader  in  the  stylo  of  a  smart  newspaper.  With  regarti  to 
the  second  point,  wo  do  Mr.  Walpoie  the  justice  to  believe  that, 
wheahc  asserted  his  History  wascom|>osed  in  a  ^judicial '  spirit, 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  extraordinary  self-deception.  Wo 
.should  be  som'  to  think  that  his  failures  in  cominou  courtcsv, 
proper  feeling,  and  fair  play,  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
were  the  product  of  deliberate  malevolence.  They  arc  rather, 
we  think,  the  fruits  of  party  spirit.  He  has  evidently  l>een 
inspired  by  a  passionate  h.itTcd  of  the  political  faith  in  which  he 

*  ComfpoDdonce  in  the  'Bt  Jftmn**  Ouette'  of  iinj  SOtb  nnd  June  l^b 
betveoQ  8tr  Charles  Ifi  rrics  and  Hr.  Walpoie. 
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was  reared,  and  by  a  blind  zeal  for  the  partj  to  which  he  has  by 
conviction  attarhetl  liimw^lf.  We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
undertake  an  uncompromising  defence  of  the  past  policy  of  the 
Tory  party  ;  time  and  experience  have  doubtless  convicted  them 
of  serious  errors.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  the  man,  who  can 
see  nothing  in  their  conduct  but  what  is  stupid,  bigoted,  or 
selfiih,  is  not  competent  to  write  a  history  of  (England.  Mr. 
Walpole  has  conceived  this  idea,  and,  jn  order  to  nnipagate  it, 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  crudest  forms  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. Such  arts,  destructive  as  X\icy  arc  of  whatever  is  generous 
and  high-minded  in  political  life,  are,  even  when  u»e<l  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  public 
meeting,  distasteful  enough  to  those  who  have  the  feelings  of 
gentlemen.  When  elaborated  by  an  historian,  who  ouglit  to 
leganl  himself  as  the  trustee  of  bis  countrymen's  honour,  whose 
good  faith  is  presumed  liy  tht^  public  to  be  the  natural  check 
on  the  liberty  he  enjoys  in  the  disposal  of  his  facts,  who  has 
full  leisure  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  calculate  effect — when 
BD  employed,  we  say  emphatically,  they  become  absolutely 
intolerable. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Anaii/sis  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Jlcturns,  from 
18(i9  to  1880.     London,  1881. 

Trade  and  Naviffatiou  Returns  for  1880-81. 

TTie  History  of  British  Commerce.     By  Leone  Levi.    London, 
188L 

The  Policy  of  Self-IMp.     Two  Letters  by  VV.  Farrer  Ecroyd. 
Bradford,  1879. 

Sjtecchrs  by  Richard  CoArfm,  M,P.     London,  1880. 
*>.  Protection  to  Native  Industry,     Ry  Sir  E.  Sullivan.     London, 
1880. 

THE  least  observant  reader  of  the  public  joomaU  cannot  fail 
to  bave  remarked  that  a  great  change  has  passed  over  the 
tone  of  every  discussion  relating  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  England.  The  feeling  of  t.'onfidence  and  enthusiasm,  which 
once  inspired  all  anticipations  of  the  future,  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Mr.  Gladstone  no  longer  exults  over  a  prosperity 
which  advances  by  *  lenps  and  bounds,*  but  warns  the  nation  that 
its  progress  appears  to  have  been  arrested.  A  premonition  of 
this  vicissitude  in  our  afTairs  may  have  been  in  his  niliid  when 
he  declared  that  America  would  wrest  from  England  her  *  com- 
mercial primac|,'  and  frankly  confessed  that  he,  for  one,  felt  no 
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iaclination  to  *  murmur  at  the  progpcct.'  •  Those  whose  entire 
fortunes  happrn  to  bo  embarked  in  trade  doubtless  envied  thr 
calmness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  philosophy,  even  if  they  were 
unable  to  share  it.  In  various  othtr  unexpected  quarter*  we 
find  the  same  anticipations  ol'  commercial  decline.  They  were 
first  heard  in  1874,  when  an  enormous  falling-ofT  was  experi- 
enced In  the  foreign  demand  for  our  principal  mannfacturea. 
It  Was,  however,  soon  explained  to  the  public  by  various  arcom- 
plishcd  writers,  that  thi^re  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  that 
the  country  was  accumulating  riches  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
no  history,  except  the  *  Arabian  Kights,'  bears  any  record. 
Successive  vears  passctl  awav,  and  as  each  one  passed  it  was 
found  that  substantially  the  same  storv  had  to  be  told  of  it. 
The  manufacturers  declared  that  they  were  continually  gmw- 
ing  poorer,  while  the  'experts'  ioformed  them  thot  they  were 
misled  by  mere  appearances,  and  ridiculcil  their  alarm  at  foolish 
spectres  conjured  up  from  the  mists  of  illusion.  Sometimes 
they  thought  that  nothing  was  wrong ;  or,  if  anything  was 
wrong,  it  was  the  fault  of  *  human  nature.*  f  Supposing  aor 
depression  existed,  *  there  was  a  natural  remedy  always  at  work 
— the  increase  of  population.'^  The  public  did  not  appear  to 
derive  any  great  degree  of  comfort  from  this  suggestion,  perhaps 
because  the  remedy  is  somewhat  slow  in  action,  even  among  the 
moat  favoured  of  communities.  Increase  of  population  has  not 
made  any  material  change  for  the  belter  since  1879.  The 
voices  of  the  oracles  are  dumb,  or  give  forth  nt  intervals  con- 
fused and  uiiLt;rt:iin  simnds.  Principles  are  now  opeuly  chal- 
lenged which,  a  very  few  years  ago.  were  regarded  as  settled  for 
all  time  and  beyond  all  dispute.  In  the  he.irt  of  the  manafai>- 
turing  districts,  it  begins  to  be  doubted  wbclher  what  wc  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  '  Free  Trade*  is  so  well  adapteil  to 
our  present  situation  as  it  may  have  been  in  1846.  If  two  or 
three  men  engage  together  in  a  discussion,  it  will  soon  torn  on 
the  almost  unexampled  prostration  nf  certain  great  branches  of 
national  industry.  Even  the  degrading  siiectaclc  of  lawlessness 
and  Incipient  revolution  which  is  exhibited  in  the  sister  isle 
attracts  comparatively  little  attention  in  Bradford,  Leeds,  or 
Birmingham.  The  word  which  Is  most  frequently  hcani  in 
those  regions,  in  hotels  or  railway-carriages,  in  the  counting- 
house  or  the  shop,  is  not  Ireland,  but  '  Reciprocity.'  DifTerennes 
of  opinion  on  every  side  of  the  subject  are  great,  but  one  point 
is  post  dispute — that   trade  is  no  longer  going  od    in  its  old 


■  '  Kin  Be>uinl  &«:*  NortJi  Ana-ricnii  Kevlew,  Sii't.  1S7S. 
t  •iVrlDlgltUv  JUrkw.'Oit  1(1,1877. 
X  'Tlmi^V  Jan.  l7Ui,  187'J. 
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channels,   and  that  events  are  taking  p!arc  whicli  are   no  le&s 
menacing  to  labour  than  to  capital,  and  wbich  at  present  alann 
tabour  more  than  capital.      I*V>r  it  Is  the  working-nu'n  who  are 
crying  out  bitterly   apainst   hostile  tarifls,    not  the  employers. 
Tbe  agitation  is  relativelv  hut  a  tiling  of  a  day's  growth.     That 
it  will  (lie  out   in  a  day  ne  must   hold   to  Ije  very  improbable, 
♦specially  when   wc   consider   the   source  from  which   it    has 
sprung'.     It  will  be  difBcult  for  a  *  tribune  *  to  suppress  a  popular 
clamour  by    sneers    or    by    denunciations   of   caste   prejudices. 
Mr.    Bright   has  repeatedly    felt    himself  compelled    to   answer 
letters   from   anxious   friends  in   bis  own   neighbr)iirho<K],    who 
an  puz7.I»I   to  account  for  the  depression  which  seems  to  hare 
become  the  permanent  condition  uf  their  industries.     U  is  true 
that  he  generally  manages  to  call  his  correspondents  *  lunatics  ;* 
tiut  there  arc  many  signs  that  this  injures  Mr.  Bright  rather  than 
the  lunatics.     At  Rradford,  in  May  last,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  ten  thousand  signatures  in  n  few  ilays  to  n  requisi- 
tion  desiring    the    Mayor    to    call    a  public    meeting    for    the 
purpose  of  considering  the  new  I-'rcnch  duties  and  the  state  of 
traclc.    Numerous  influential  newspapers  in  tlie  north  openly  pro- 
claim their  antagonism  to  the  present  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  and   even  the 'Times*   sorrowfully  acknuwlcilges  that 
it    is   becoming  necessary   to   '  fight  the  whole  battle   of   Free 
Trade  over  again.'*     A  still   more   remarkable  admission   was 
"Wade  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  .Mr.  Gladstone,  in   receiving 
SI  deputation  representing  the  Trade  Councils  of  various  great 
centres  of  jiopulation  and  industry.!     This  deputation  protested 
^igainst   bounties   and    prohibitive   duties,   and   suggested    the 
■<le$irability  of  the  Government  adopting  a  system  of  rijuntcr- 
vailing    duties.     Mr.  (iladstonc  delivered    himself  of   a   reply 
which   must  have  produced   a   feeling  of  consteriiation   in    the 
minds  of  some  of  his  nollcagues,  and  which  afibrdcd  interesting 
evidence  that  hi^  unrivalled  alertness  in  adapting  himself  readily 
tn  the   evcr-shiftiug  phases  of  public  opinion  has  not  nbaied. 
•\Vc  do  not  regard,*  he  said,  'with  any  satisfaction  the  system 
under  which  an  artificial  advantage  is  given  in  our  markets  to 
the  products  of  foreign   labour,   the   principle  to   be  observed 
being  that  of  equality.     Some  people  say   it  is  a  good  thing, 
because  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  benefit  founded  on  inequality  and  injustice  can  bring 
■■ — 1  even  to  the  consumer.'     It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish 
cen  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  'equality,*  and   what  t)ihers 
cribe  ss  •reciprocity.*     Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  d<mhl- 
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less  be  able  to  show  that  there  i%  a  ver^  great  diHerenoe,  and 
that  cvco  the  won!  oqualitv  iKk-s  not  btrictly  mean  equality, 
when  used  to  a  tteputatino.  It  then  has  a  purely  poetical,  or 
as  nne  may  prefer  to  take  it,  a  polemical  sigYiificalion.  If* 
however,  equality  is  actually  to  be  acceptwl  as  the  basis  of  a 
nevf  commercial  system  for  England,  we  may  appreciati*  the 
forcsifjht  which  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  displayed  in 
removing  the  busts  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  from  thr 
mantelpiece  to  the  cupboanl. 

What  has  brought  abiiut  the  change  in  public  sentiment, 
vhicli  leads  Mr.  CJIadstono  to  talk  of  'equality,'  and  the  papers 
to  confess  that  the  I'VeeTnwle  battle  must  be  fought  over  again? 
What  has  happened  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  V  Here,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  din 
of  boisterous  assertions  and  rontradirtinna.  The  economical 
writers  and  statisticians  have  wnnnly  denied,  down  even  to  the 
present  moment,  that  Kuglisb  trade  has  suffered  fnun  foreign 
competition  or  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  Influeulial 
journals  have  assured  the  public  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  that  all  is  well  with  us,  they  have  ridiculed  *  the  excessive 
excitement  which  seems  to  ciist  in  some  quarters  about  the 
depression  of  trade,'  *  and  have  told  us  that  there  is  '  no  evi- 
dence that  the  amount  of  the  permanent  foreign  demand  is 
changed.' t  The  very  same  journals,  while  making  these  staie- 
meats  in  one  cidumn,  have  been  called  upim  to  record  in  another 
that  there  has  been  a  continuous  <Iecline  in  our  ex[xirt  trade 
with  (Germany,  iluring  the  past  twelve  years,  amounting  l« 
33^  per  cent. ;  with  Holland,  to  36  \ter  cent. ;  with  the  United 
States,  to  2H  per  cent.  Fortunately  for  us,  our  own  colonies  «nd 
possessions  have  greatly  increased  their  purchases  during  the 
sune  period,  or  our  true  position  tonlay  would  be  much  more 
grave  than  it  actually  is.  But  we  cannot  depend  upon  retaining 
even  these  customers  very  long,  for  most  of  them  are  either 
cnrrying  out  or  demanding  the  p>liry  of  Protection  for  their 
own  industries.  There  is  no  depression,  and  if  we  are  larger 
buyers  than  sellers  it  is  because  we  have  so  much  spare  money 
that  wc  do  not  kimw  what  to  4I0  with  it.  Such  are  the  conclu- 
sions which  are  still  put  before  the  public,  with  singular  indif- 
ference to  n  multitude  of  facts  which  must  l>c  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  man  who  is  not  the  slave  of  '  statistic?,'  or  the 
dupe  of  preconceived  and  obstinate  theories.  In  the  mani 
turing  districts,  the  people  have  too  many  reasons  for  knoi 
that  declining  trade  is  a  sad  reality.     No  philosopher  or 
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deftler  in  mystery  is  able  to  convince  a  body  of  men  who  cannot 
fuul  cniplmment  that  tbey  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  pro- 
sperity.    They  ask  for  wori,  and  the  Btatistieians  preseni  them 
with  a  row  of  fis:ures  and   a  bundle  of '  infallible  principles* 
borrowed  from  Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo.    This  tnetbud  of  treat- 
ment bas  always  been  tUougUt  good  cnou^^i  fur  the  agricultural 
Ubourer,  but  the  operative  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  is  a  less 
docile  being  to  deal  with,  and  it  will  be  found  before  very  long 
that  he  cannot  be  disposed  of  quite  so  easily.     It  will  not  be 
vise  to  tell  him  that  he  must  submit  to  loss  or  suffering,  if  need 
be,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.     *Tbe  greatest 
foud  fur  the  greatest  number '  will  be  found  only  applicable  to 
liu  case,  when  he  and  his  class  are  the  greatest  namber,  nnd  are 
recei\'ing  all   the  good.     At  present,  there  is  a  share  of  evil 
mixed  with  the  good,  and  the  evil  is  becoming  more  and  more 
strongly  marked.      In  sumc  districts  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
sufiering  than  in  others,  and  it  is  not  always  those  of  whicli  we 
bear  the  most  whose  position   nee<l   occasion   the  greatest  dis- 
(|nieiude.     In  Manchester  the  complaints  are  deep  and  general ; 
but  Manchester,  after  all,  is  only  just  beginning  to  feel  a  check 
in  her  long  career  of  prosperity.     She  has  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  the  sharp  pinch,  which  Hra<lford,  Rochdale,  ami  other  towns 
□ear  her,  have  had  to  encounter.      It  is  true  that  her  trade  is  not 
what  it  was,  and  no  one  but  a  man  of  very  buoyant  disposition 
would  look  upon  an  investment  in  mill  property  with  so  mocb 
bvoar  as  be  would  have  done  ten  years  ngr>.     It  is  questioned 
by  competent  local  authorities,  whether  Manchester  will  ever 
Agato  witness  a  return  of  tlie  palmy  days  of  1872—3,  and  those 
Who  are  not  local  authorities,  but  simply  close  observers  of  the 
Qoursc  which  cr:idc  is  taking,  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is 
Very  little  room  for  any  doubt  on  the  subject.    Cotton  may  yet  be 
king-,  but  Manchester  will  not  remain  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
If  it   had  not  been  for  our  Indian  Kmpire,  which  we  arc  sonie- 
times  tnld  that  we  ought,  on  strictly  moral  grounds,  to  cut  away 
nt  tbc  earliest  possible  moment,  Manchester  would  to-day  have 
been  far  un  the  road  towards  a  realisation  of  the  gloomy  fore- 
l>odings  which  Mr.  Bright  once  expressed,  when  for  a  moment 
he  saw  in  his  imagination  her  warchonses  and  palaces  crumbling 
into  ruins.     It  is  easy  to  judge  how  it  would   have  stood  with 
her.     In  1870,  the   value  of  our  cotton  manufactures  exported 
to  the  United  States  was  2,674,697/.     In  187li,  it  had  sunk  to 
1,2 7.'), 788/.,  and  although  last  year  witnessed  wliot  the  econo- 
mical writers  called  a  great  revival,  the  amount  was  only  raised 
to  1,748,B45/.  Then  consider  what  has  been  happening  with  Gcr^ 
many.     We  exported  to  that  country  in  1872  cotton-yam  and 
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muiulactures  to  the  value  of  nearly  six  millions  sterling.  Last 
year  the  amount  was  below  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dciilinf 
in  our  cotton  traile  with  Kg:}'pt  is  about  sixty-eight  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  wc  sent  to  Hollnnd 
cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  four  and  threc-t]uartcr  millions.  In 
1680,  the  value  was  under  two  and  a  half  millions.  But,  doring^ 
the  same  period,  the  value  of  these  exports  to  India  increased  from 
nearly  thirteen  to  almost  twenty  millions — a  fact  which  offers  a 
suggestive  comment  upon  the  'perish  India' policy  wc  hare 
been  urged  to  pursue,  and  which  may,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
lead  the  politicians  of  the  Manchester  School  to  look  upon 
our  foreign  possessions  as  something  belter  than  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  mother  country.  If  the  principles  identified 
with  Manchester  had  prevailed  long  ago,  as  they  are  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  moment,  Manchester  herself  would  have 
had  the  direst  cause  to  regret  it.  A  few  more  years  like  the 
last  two  or  three  will  serve  to  convince  even  the  *  advanced* 
Radical  that  it  must  be,  after  all,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
are  inviting  a  heavy  judgment  upon  our  heads  by  remaioing  in 
India. 

If  wc  cannot  a<lmit  that  Manchester  is  entitled  to  any  special 
sympathy,  it  is  imjmssible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  Bradford.  The  rise  of  that  town  was  one  of  the 
must  rapid  on  record,  and  there  arc  some  of  its  inhabitants 
to^ay  who  fear  that  its  fall  will  be  equally  rapid;  but  tbose 
fears,  we  may  fairly  anticipate,  are  exaggerated.  There  is 
ground  for  uneasiness,  but  none  for  despair.  The  visitor  who 
looks  from  the  hillside  over  a  valley  crowded  with  factories, 
warehouses,  and  workshops,  amid  which  are  the  dwellings  iif 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people-,  will  find  it  hard  to 
conjure  up  the  scene  that  presented  itself  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  when  there  were  mi  more  than  three  factories  ia 
all  the  vallev,  .ind  but  a  scanty  population.  There  arc  few 
towns  of  equal  size  in  England  where  the  public  buildings  arc 
more  creditable  to  the  inhabitants,  or  where  a  more  generous 
spirit  of  private  and  public  enterprise  has  been  exercised  for 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  communitv.  But,  of  late,  a  dark 
cloud  has  rested  over  Bradfortl,  and  although  the  people  bare 
been  assuretl  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  passing  away,  cvery- 
bod)*  can  see  that  it  has  not  passed.  The  liankers  would  have 
a  significant  story  to  tell,  were  they  at  liberty  to  speak,  and 
men  with  but  a  limited  amount  of  capital  could  adil  much  to 
its  point  and  meaning.  The  best  year  for  Bradford  was  that 
which  seems  destined  to  mark  a  memnrable  cpfich  in  our  com* 
mercial    history — 1872.     We  then  sent  to  the  United  Stati 
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alone  woollen  and  worsted  g:oods  to  the  value  of  5,627,575^ 
In  1880  the  amount  h.-id  Jallpn  to  2,210,231/.  From  the 
district  generally,  it  is  calculated  that  the  Americans  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying,  on  the  average,  goods  to  the 
annual  value  of  three  millions.  This  sum  has  been  reduced 
to  about  a  million.  Kren  this  falling  off  is  not  so  great  as 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  with  Germany, 
Under  the  iniluence  of  prohibitive  tariffs,  "ur  exports  of 
wrx>lten  and  worsted  manufactures,  in  which  liradford  is  so 
largely  engaged,  present  results  which  may  be  summed  np  in  a 
snJiinry  line : — 

1869.  1872.  1875.  1880. 

£5,960,169.        £8,659,636.        £3,024.512.        £1,010,514. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  few  figures  throw  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  dark  abysses  where  the  eminent  authttritics  who  deal 
with  trade  'in  the  abstract'  arc  still  stumbling.  When  the 
linulford  jKMple  look  at  these  returns,  they  arc  at  no  loss  tn 
accuunt  for  the  fact,  that  the  machinery  in  their  district  is  only 
cmploved  at  one-halt'  Its  full  strength.  There  is  about  three 
years"  stock,  speaking  generally,  in  their  warehouses,  and,  as 
practical  men  arc  well  aware,  it  is  not  deenietl  desirable  to  keep 
Bradford  gvioda  much  more  than  one  year,  on  account  of 
changes  of  fashion.  It  has  been  publicly  stated,*  and  we  have 
tAken  pains  to  verify  the  statement,  that  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  the  district  has  determined  to  ojwn  an  cstablishmeat 
in  America,  devoted  to  the  production  of  Bradford  goods.  Other 
firms  have  set  up  factories  on  the  Continent,  and  others  still 
propose  to  follow  the  advanced  guard  to  the  United  States.  It 
neetl  not  be  jKtJntcd  out  that,  though  this  course  may  save  some 
of  the  emploYcrs,  it  cnnnot  benefit  the  workmen,  unless  they 
also  emigrate  to  other  countries.  In  any  case,  England  must 
suffer  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  niuch  capital.  In  a  justly  cele- 
l>rated  part  of  the  Bradford  district,  the  workmen  and  their 
families,  as  we  can  state  upon  the  best  authority,  arc  now 
earning  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  they  did  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  visitor  will  be  taken  to  one  room,  in  which  eight 
hundred  looms  might  formerly  have  been  seen  in  full  work. 
There  are  now  (»ver  two  hundred  standing  idle,  and  each  month 
adds  tn  the  number.  These,  too,  arc  not  without  a  voice  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  one  to  which  the  working-men  and  women  who 
labour  in  that  spacious  building,  withdrawn  further  and  further 
every  d.-iy  from  those  long  lines  of  deserted  hioms,  arc  not  deaf. 
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Tbej  understand  tui>  well  its  meaning,  and  can  in  no  waj 
reconcile  it  witlj  the  sounds  which  reach  them  from  the  chftotic 
regions  of  political  economy.  Each  of  these  looms  contributed 
not  long  ago  to  the  support  of  a  family,  but  the  number  of 
'bread-winners'  constantly  diminishes,  and  yet  the  supply  of 
bread  is  not  to  tall  off.  The  workpeople  are  not,  ixrhap*,  la 
be  severely  c«n(lemne<I,  if  they  find  this  myster)-  too  deep  for 
(hem.  Many  of  them  have  already  turned  their  faces  to  distant 
shore?,  and  others  will  follow  soon  ;  in  every  respect  they  do 
well  to  seek  some  other  lot  before  their  savings  arc  oxhuuted. 
Many  of  their  employers  in  the  district,  whose  reserves  are 
slight,  would  be  glad  to  imitate  the  example,  for  ihcy  find  it 
increasingly  diflicult  to  stand  their  ground.  From  such  begin- 
nings as  their  own,  large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  past 
times;  but  few  of  them  in  our  day  allow  their  dreams  to  ran 
on  fortunes.  VVhat  they  would  like  tn  feel  sure  of  is,  that  iher 
will  be  able  to  tide  over  the  next  half-doxen  years.  These  arc 
the  people  who,  when  they  go  to  one  of  the  authors  of  Free 
'I'racle  for  a  little  encouragement,  are  told  that  'Bradford  has 
had  a  good  innings  since  18l>0,'  and  that  anvone  who  talks  uf 
hostile  tariffs  ought  to  i>c  sent  to  Bedlam. 

We  have  seen  that  Bradford  lins  to  a  great  extent  lost  its 
former  ascendency  in  Continental  markets,  and  tbis  loss  is 
traced  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  Protective  policy  adopted  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  ditficuhy  they  expe- 
rience at  home  in  the  management  of  labour.  The  French  opcv 
ratives  at  Koubaix  or  Lille  work,  on  an  average,  seventy-two 
hours  a-week  ;  the  ICnglishman  will  work  only  56^  honrs.  The 
employers  In  France  pay  less  for  seventy-two  hours'  work,  than 
the  Knglisb  employer  has  to  pay  for  5ti(  hours.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  a  meeting  in  Bradford,  liehl  on  the  33rfl  of  Mav 
last,  made  an  allusion  to  this  inietjual  condition  of  the  present 
competition,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  was  very 
unfavourably  received  by  the  workmen.  A  \oice  in  the  crowd 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  '  we  can  do  more  in  nine  hours  than  a 
Frenchman  in  twelve,'  a  view  which  is  always  flattering  to  \\tf 
national  pride,  but  which  will  scarcely  stand  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  [t  is  pissible  now  for  a  French  manufacturer  to 
come  into  the  English  market,  buy  raw  wool,  take  it  home  and 
dye  and  weave  it,  and  send  it  bacli  here  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  a  similar  article  can  be  produced  by  the  Knglisb 
manufacturer.  This  is  a  form  of  competition  which  is  naturnlly 
regarded  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  existing  interests  of  the 
district.  The  workmen  are  not  likely  to  help  their  employers 
to  compete  with  French  labour,  and  the  emphiyers  cannot  gn 
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on  for  ever  sacrificing^  capital  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  Manu- 
fncturcrs  do  not  fear  the  Americans,  and  many  ul'  them  uttnch 
compamtively  little  importance  to  their  exclusion  from  par- 
ticalar  markets  by  hostile  tariffs.  What  they  do  fear  is  the 
danger  of  heing  gradually  driven  from  neutral  markets.  This 
point  was  brought  out  very  clearly  some  time  ago,  H'itli  especial 
itfcrence  to  the  cotton  trade  : — 

*Tbe  tvtiU  aiinuu.1  congumjjtion  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
roughly  staled  at  l,250,O(H),OOi)  lbs.  About  one-fifth  is  worked  up 
into  guods  Buitttblo  for  homa  cnusuniption  ;  the  remaining  four-fiftlu 
■re  couTerted  into  goods  suitalilefor  export  Onr  raanufactores  hara 
no  feu-  oi  foreign  competition  in  respect  of  the  2&U  millions  oon- 
nmed  at  faome,  but  they  have  very  gravo  fears  indeed  in  respect  of 
Uie  1000  millions  sent  abroad.'  * 

Apprehensions  of  this  kind  are  not  imaginary  in  connection 
with  the  Bradford  trade.  It  was  slated,  at  llie  meeting  to  which 
"We  have  referred,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief  in  that  town  is  now  three  times  greater  than  it 
was  between  ISTii  and  1IS77.  In  April  last  there  were  3.^70 
uninhabited  houses  in  the  torni,  and  there  are  now  'thousands 
r  oflices,  warehouses,  and  small  shops  untcniintcd.t     The  total 

ports  of  worsted  fabrics,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  manufacturers,  *  have  fallen  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
from  an  average  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions  to 
about  seven  millions.'  It  cannot  be  supjxtsetl  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Bradford  see  their  trade  thus  passing  away  from 
them  without  great  regret  and  anxiety,  or  that  they  are  much 
relieved  by  being  told  that  they  have  bad  a  *  good  innings' 
ancc  IHfiO.  Reminiscences  of  past  prosperity  will  not  sutlice 
to  keep  the  populattiin  of  Bradford. 

In  Leeds  there  is  less  sufferings  because  Lecfls  does  not  depend 
so  much  as  Bradford  upon  one  industry.  But  everywhere  in 
the  city  the  disadvantages  of  a  depressed  trade  are  making  them- 
selves felt.  In  Shelfield,  the  number  of  unemploye<l  constantly 
iocreases,  especially  in  a  department  of  trade  which  has  long 
been  a  source  of  great  wealtli  to  the  city — that  of  hardware  and 
Cutlery.  Formerly,  not  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  could  be 
found  in  the  United  States  without  the  Sheffield  stamp  Hp<m 
them.  Now  such  urtieles  may  bear  the  Sheffield  mark,  but  they 
are  not  made  in  Sheffield.  They  are  turned  out  of  American 
tcorkshnps.  In  Birmingham  it  is  stated  that  there  arc  'ten 
tliousand  houses  without  tenants,  the  rental  per  h()use  ranging 

*  *  CKAtna  Cimilar '  of  Mnwint.  ElliMiD  ft  Go.,  of  Liverpool,  November,  1878. 
i  Speolal  ropott  to  Iho  *  Timber  Tnclw  JoanmU'  J  uoe,  1881 . 
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from  7/.  to  200/,  A  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  tliis  propcrtj 
is  2,000,000/.'  •  People  wlio  (ince  kept  house  .ire  now  hreakiRfr 
up  *  their  liomes,  tlirougli  coinmcrcLat  depression,  nnti  goiD^ 
intu  apartments  ;  for  it  is  now  not  unusual  for  two,  and  even 
three,  families  to  occupy'  a  small  tlirec  sliilUngi  a  wct-k  tene- 
ment, sharintj^  the  rent  amon<;  them/  In  the  iron  districts, 
notwithstanding  ocrnsional  gleams  of  prosperity,  there  is  no 
evidcntc  of  permaDcot  improvement.  '  VVc  have,'  says  a  journal 
which  repreficnts  this  interest,  *  lost  foreign  markets  so  ofTertually 
that  our  manufacturing  supremacy  has  wclt-nigh  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  have  not  only  lost  our  old  Continental  markets, 
hut  see  our  legitimate  markets  in  liritish  colonies  encroached 
upon,  and  foreign  works  supplying  railways,  &c.  abroad,  ia 
competition  with  us,  at  far  lower  rales  than  they  supply  their 
home  railways,  where  our  cunipctition  is  non-existent.' |  Out 
of  9G7  blast  furnaces  now  erected  in  this  country,  556  only  arc 
at  wnrk.|  In  South  Staffordshire  there  arc  but  42  in  nper*lirm 
out  of  H4  ;  in  South  W^les  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 
'  Preparations,'  according  (o  an  authoritative  statement, '  are  bein^ 
made  for  reducing  the  production  of  the  Cleveland  and  Durham 
district  lo  the  extent  of  close  upon  a  thousand  tons  per  week.* 
Everywhere  the  working  classes  are  taking  alarm  at  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  looking  round  eagerly  for  a  rcniedv.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  taught  tt)  believe,  and  apparently  did 
believe,  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  country  except 
that  it  bad  a  Conservative  Ciovernnienl  over  it.  Hut  one  thing 
was  needed  to  send  us  once  more  on  our  way  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  that  was  to  place  Air.  Glndstttne  in  {wwer.  The 
workmen  t(M(k  the  advice,  ami  even  sent  Mr.  Gright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  help  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  spell  has  not  tbft 
virtne  in  it  which  was  hoped  for.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  tree, 
managed  to  get  n  surplus  in  his  second  year  of  oflice,  but  it  was 
bv  imp«>sing  special  (axallcju  to  create  it.  If  the  workiog-mea 
now  feel  disappointed,  we  hope  it  wilt  lead  them  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  their  own  course  of  action,  on  many  occasions, 
Jias  not  brought  some  of  this  evil    upon  them.     Their  strike* 

lavB  too  frequently  driven  away  excellent  customers,  who  have 

*not  returned  to  our  markets  again.  If  an  employer  has  gone  tfr 
them  and  said.  '  1  have  a  contract  offered  to  rac  which  1  coa 
carry  out  if  you  will  accept  a  somewhat  lower  rale  of  wages,  or 
work  longer  hours,'  the  projmsition  has  in  almost  every  case 
that  WG  have  beard  of  been  peremptorily  rejected.     Sonictiraes^ 

•  *Ms-K-heeterC.ty  NowV  Juno  11th,  IS81. 

t  *  Iron.' .Fnne  4th.  IttSI. 

;  OflleUl  StaUOcs  qa.wl  in  tho  ■  Tudu^*  JutM  18tb,  I8S1. 
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lUe  mm  were  disposed  to  take  the  work  offered  to  them,  but 
their  Trades-Unions  were,  as  usual,  the  real  masters  of  the 
situation.  Many  a  contract  has  thus  gone  to  Belgium  or  France, 
whiL-b  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  leave  England. 
MoriMiver,  the  French  or  German  workman  is  far  more  ready 
than  the  ordinary  Fnglishman  to  take  up  a  new  idea,  and  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  changing  tastes  and  fashions  of  the  times. 
It  is  true  that  away  from  his  own  country  the  English  workman 
is  generally  willing  to  learn,  and  gets  rid  of  his  prejudices, 
because  he  finds  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success;  just 
as  the  Irishman  will  go  to  work  in  America  when  he  discovers 
that  it  is  not  the  custom  there  to  keep  a  man  in  idleness  because 
he  calls  himself  a  'patriot,'  and  that  sedition  is  not  as  sure  a 
resource  as  a  sum  of  money  in  tlie  bank.  In  England  itself, 
our  workmen  are  bard  to  move  from  the  old  ways.  A  trade 
journal  recently  sent  a  correspontlent  to  go  through  the  ware- 
bnnses  of  America,  and  he  soon  found  out  that  the  demand  for 
English  goods  was  falling  o|}'.      'This  is  attributed/  he  reports, 

'partly  to  tmprovcmonta  in  the  domestic  manufacture,  and  partly 

to  the  fact  that  thd   Knglish   will  nnt  change  their  old  ways  and 

methods  tu  suit  the  chauge»  in  futihiotig  and  Btyles  nud  iu  modes  of 

fittiog  the   garments.     Outaido  of  a  few  houses,  which   pay  cIoro 

attention  to  the  American  trade  aud  its  changes  and  which  have  bccu 

nmuing  the  trndo  during  t}ie  pu»t  forty  years,  it  is  iuitosaiblu  to  get 

anything   in    Knghuid   th»t   cun  bo   used   here.     Thu    French   and 

rJcrmanB,  on  the  other  hand,  ere  making  groat  ondevcn  extraordinary 

oSurts  to  meet  thu  American  tastu  and  its  changes,  aud  are  making 

oonsiderablo  headway.'  * 

These  are  considerations  which  might  with  advautage  be 
pressed  U|>on  the  attention  of  the  working  men  of  Biritiiugham 
and  other  towns.  To  lay  them  well  to  heart,  and  profit  by  the 
teaching  they  convey,  will  promote  their  own  personal  interests 
far  more  than  anything  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  teach  them 
about  the  caucus. 

The  state  of  general  trade  is,  however,  not  the  only  cause  of 
flisquietude  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  events  which 
are  taking  place  around  us.  The  agricultural  interest  is,  after 
all,  more  important  than  any  other  in  the  country,  as  Mr.  Bright 
is  just  beginning  to  perceive;  and  it  is  now  the  most  depressed. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Lnited  Kingdom,  in  a  fair  avenige  year,  is  worth  three  hundretl 

I  millions — 'double  the  money  prtKluced  by  our  looms,  three 
times  that  of  our  forges,  antf  four  times  the  value  of  m  year's 
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produce  from  miiws.'*  Should  the  cotton  lords  and  mano- 
fftcturers  be  called  upon  to  pass  through  as  nmny  vcnr*  of 
adversity'  and  trial  as  hare  fallen  to  the  lot  of  laodlunls  anil 
farmers,  we  trust  that  they  will  pass  as  honourably  through  the 
ordeal.  They  will  at  least  he  able  to  understand  better  than 
they  did  formerly  the  true  action  of  some  of  their  fnvourtte 
principles.  A*  it  so  often  happens  in  the  world,  the  measure 
which  they  meted  out  to  others  will  then  be  returned  to  them. 
The  Alanchcslcr  scIkjoI  has  always  denied  that  it  was  Any  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  study  the  Interests  of  the  pnv^ 
during  or  manofacturing  class.  Agriculture  was  exposal  In 
unlimited  fnretgn  competition,  but  it  was  not  ruinp«l,  for  tbrre 
was  the  ennnnous  capital  of  the  landowners  to  fall  back  upon — 
a  capital  which  was  supplemented,  in  many  cases,  by  their  croal 
mines,  their  iron,  and  the  increased  building  value  of  land. 
Emigration  lightened  the  pauper  class,  and  the  influx  of  gold 
greatly  stimulated  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign  market.  Thn 
agricultural  labourer,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  to  which 
the  owners  and  orcupiers  of  land  have  Iteen  exposed  for  soma 
years  past,  is  belter  off  tlian  he  was  formerly.  Does  anybody 
KUppose  for  n  moment  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  same 
statement  coucerning  the  English  operatixc  after  the  manafao 
luring  interest  has  gone  through  similar  difficulties?  The 
Hiulical  leaders,  although  they  may  be  unable  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  troubles  which  are  growing  up  in  Hochdale  and  Bir- 
mingham, have  always  a  restorative  ready  to  hand  for  the 
agriculturists.  They  are  advised,  to  begin  with,  to  cultivate 
more  land.  In  the  same  way,  the  Hr.itlford  manufacturers 
might  be  strongly  recommended  to  build  more  machinery  and 
set  up  more  looms.  There  is  little  temptation  to  go  on  culti- 
v.iting  more  land,  when  it  is  found  that  we  cannot  profitably 
cnltivate  that  which  has  already  been  opened  up.  Kvery  year 
the  total  value  of  the  gi-atn  pnxluced  iu  England  declines,  and 
every  year  the  quantity  we  buy  from  foreign  nations  incrcasva. 
From  ]8.')2  to  1879  the  ralue  of  grain  produced  in  England 
averaged  37,700,059^  From  187G  to  1878  the  average  wu 
only  24,(>70,.'i79/.  It  is  estimated  that  about  a  million  acres  of 
land  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  during  the  last  ten  years, 
Lund  may  still  command,  in  certain  localities,  a  high  price; 
but  when  it  i\v)t;s  so,  it  is  bought  not  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
ur  with  the  idea  of  any  man  deriving  a  living  fnim  it,  but 
simply  as  other  luxuries  might  be,  for  the  gratification  of  taste 
or  pleasure.     Landlords  are  constantly  investing  large  sums  La 

*  Mr.  J.  G.  Dodson,  Bptcth  ot  an  AgncaUnrel  Show,  ^pt.  l^th.  ISTT- 
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impfY)V(>ments,  and  the  only  tWng  certain  is,  that  thoy  sink  their 
<'spit.il  without  getting;  the  return  for  it  which  everylmcly  expects 
to  derive  from  investments  of  other  kinds.  They  ore  now  told 
that  they  must  reduce  their  rents.  The  be-st  answer  to  this 
wrtold  be  a  retnrn,  showing  lo  what  extent  rents  have  actually 
been  reduced  during  the  last  four  or  fi*-e  years.  In  thousands 
of  cases,  not  only  have  there  been  prcnt  reductions,  but  rents 
have  been  largfely  remitted,  arrears  have  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, and  every  kind  of  indulgence  has  been  extended  to  the 
tenant.  Many  a  landlord  has  not  been  receiving  the  half  of  his 
nominal  rent-Foil.  .'Vnd  yet  the  labourer  has  had  nothing  to 
cnmplain  of.  On  the  contrary,  his  wages  are  higher  than  they 
were.  It  is  capital  which  has  had  to  bear  the  strain,  and  it  is 
upon  capital  that  all  the  responsibility  for  agricultural  depres- 
non  is  thrown.  Mr.  Oladst«me,  Mr.  Hright,  and  their  colleagues, 
point  to  the  Land  Laws  as  the  cause  of  unprofitable  crops  and  the 
embarrassments  of  farmers.  Reform  thosi'*  laws,  and  the  limes 
will  no  longer  be  out  of  joint.  Will  Mr.  Uright  be  equally 
willing  to  make  the  capitalist  in  manufacturing  districts  rcsjvjn- 
sihle  for  the  hard  times  which  are  undouhtedly  advancing 
towartis  that  direction  also?  We  may  be  very  sure  that  he  will 
(hen  have  an  explanation  of  a  totally  diflorent  kind  to  offer. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gainwl  in  this  case  by  representing  the  mill- 
owner  as  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  or  by  suggesting  that  he 
has  grown  rich  in  times  |iast  by  grinding  down  the  faces  of  the 
pfKir. 

Besides  '  cultivating  more  land,*  we  are  told  that  land  should 
he  made  cheaper.  VVilh  these  two  prescriptions,  administered 
nnder  proper  Radical  supentsion,  hnglaud  could  he  made  to 
*  flourish  in  immortal  youth,'  absolutely  unafrecte<l  by  the  enter- 
prise and  progress  of  other  nations.  If  competition  should 
erer  become  inconvenient,  we  need  only  upset  an  'old  institu- 
tion *  or  two,  to  redress  the  balance.  There  may  be  some  who 
bonestly  believe  all  this,  for  comparatively  few  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  well  into  farts  before  forming  their  opinions,  and  lo 
the  agitator  facts  are  superfluous.  Fair-minded  persons,  however, 
who  do  not  lake  all  their  views  cut  and  dried  from  demagogues, 
inn*t  Yn'  well  awnre  of  the  extent  to  which  land  has  fallen  in 
price  during  the  last  few  years.  Some  investigations  into  this 
subject  were  recently  ma*lc  by  Mr.  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  results  were  acknowledged  even  by  a  journal  of  the  *  rw>t 
and  branch'  description  to  be  'startling.*  In  Hertfordshire,  we 
are  told  on  this  undeniable  authority,  *  a  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres  is  let  rent  free,  on  condition  that  the  tenant  keeps  it  in 
cultivation.'     We  have  never  heard  that  anyone  asks  lor  land 
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at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that.  The  United  Statei  tlo  not 
iiflor  better  terms  to  emigrants  uiuii-r  the  Homestead  lair. 
In  the  some  county,  eighteen  hundred  acres  out  of  five 
thousand  liave  been  re-let  at  a  reduetiun  of  tweut^-Kven 
per  cent.  In  Essex  the  fall  in  value  amounts  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  rent.  A  farm  which  was  let  down  to  Mirhaelroas 
last  'at  '.MliL  a  year  is  now  let  at  100/.'  it  is  stated  that  a 
*  lai^  portion  of  the  land  in  the  county  has  guoe  out  of  cuN 
tivation/ *  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Midlands  the  tame  state 
of  affairs  is  Jound.  In  North  Wilts  there  arc  ten  thousaml 
acres  to  let  on  one  estate ;  in  West  Sussex  five  thousand  acres  are 
tenantless;  in  Somerset  the  fall  in  arable  Kind  amounts  to  fif^y 
percent.  From  nearly  all  quarters  very  similar  reports  are  made. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  arc  owXy  waiting  for  next  Alichaelmas  t»i 
give  up  their  holdings.  When  wc  consider  the  burdens  on 
land — tithe,  land-tax,  highway  rates,  county  rates,  poor-rate, 
education  rate,  income  tax — from  all  of  which  the  foreigner  Tt'hu 
sells  his  corn  or  cattle  here  is  entirely  exempt,  it  will  be  tolerably 
plain  that  the  landloi-d  is  not  a  being  who  is  exceptionally 
favourml  by  the  State.  .\nd  yet,  in  the  midst  of  emergencies 
which  at  the  best  must  prov<"  to  be  verv  grave,  and  may  even 
be  dangerous  tu  the  country,  the  lladical  faction  is  using  all  its 
exertions  to  convince  the  rural  labourer  that  his  only  cncniy  is 
the  landlord.  This  is  what  is  called  'elevating  the  masses,* 
and  leading  them  from  the  thraldom  and  misery  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  agitators  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  work« 
but,  if  ther  <lo  so,  the  landlords  will  not  be  the  onlv  victims. 

A  warfare  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  spread  both  faster  and  farther 
than  its  originators  intended.  Tlir'  distressed  operative  m 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  StufTordshtrc,  will  loon  begin  to  ask 
why  ho  also  should  not  be  lc<I  out  of  the  dark  ages?  He,  who 
has  put  the  ilemagogues  in  the  seat  of  authoritVi  will  not  be 
conlentcil  with  empty  words  and  giiilering  pr<iini»cs,  nor  will  he 
consent  to  wait  long  and  patiently  in  the '  Ugulino  hnager-tower.* 
The  beginnings  of  disc4mtent  arc  already  audible  enough  to  all 
who  will  listen  to  them,  and  unless  a  marrellous  change  takes 
place  in  the  chief  trades,  such  as  might  happen  if  all  the  world 
agreed  to  leave  in  our  hands  the  monopolv  of  manufactures. 
These  murmurings  will  increase  tilt  we  shall  srKin  be  able  to 
hear  nothing  else.  The  working-men  arc  now  disposed  to 
resent  the  exclusion  from  the  chief  foreign  markets  of  the  goods 
which  they  make,  and  they  are  told  that  this  exclusion  docs  no 
Harm  to  tliem,  but  simply  injures  the  country  which  shuts  then 
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^out.  Thanks  to  the  cheap  nrwspapprs  which  circulatft  so  largely 
nmong  them,  they  liegin  to  underst-ind  the  action  of  hostile 
toriiTs,  and  coDscqucntly  it  in  comparatively  useless  to  tell  them 
that  such  LnrifTs  injure  no  one  but  the  nation  which  adopts  them. 
When  they  arc  informetl  that  the  United  States  are  driving 
English  goods  out  of  their  markets,  hut  that  the  American 
people  are  the  only  suliercrs  by  this  policy,  cooimon  sense  tells 
ihein  not  to  believe  it.  They  see  that,  while  b^nglish  trade  is 
falling  off",  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  all  the 
departments  of  industrial  enterprise  which  are  most  valuable  to 
a  nation — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  skipping  trade — bos 
been  most  extraordinary.  The  increase  of  their  exports  to 
England  and  Ireland  last  year  alone  amounted  to  thirty-five  and 
a  half  millions  of  floUars  (7,100,000/.).  In  every  direction  they 
have  advanced,  while  we  have  remained  stationary,  even  if  we 
have  not  fallen  back.  The  capital  invested  in  their  iron  industries 
daring  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  by  nearly  ninety  per  cent.* 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  cotton  looms  has  been 
enlarged  by  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  spindles  by 
fifty-three  per  cent.  It  wouhl  be  very  easy  to  fill  pages  with  illus- 
trations of  the  enormous  progress  made  by  the  Unite*!  States  in 
their  manufactures  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  all  this  has 
been  done  under  the  *  withering  influence '  of  hostile  tariffs  and 
Protection — not  Protection  as  we  once  understood  it,  but  Pm- 
tection  on  a  scale  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  We  in 
England  have,  throughout  tliesc  ten  years,  solemnly  warned  the 
Americans  that,  unless  they  gave  up  Protection,  they  would 
tetard  the  development  of  their  country  anil  impoverish  their 
people.  They  have  invariably  replied  by  assuring  us  that  there 
was  no  real  ground  for  ctmcern  on  their  behalf;  that  they  were 
doia^  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expetrted,  and  understood 
thoroughly  their  own  interests  and  their  own  business.  \Vc 
must  confess  that  it  is  dillicult  Ui  disprove  their  representations 
an  either  of  these  })oinls.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  no 
Dfttion  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  none  more  expert 
in  turning  its  opportunities  to  the  best  possible  account.  Tiiey 
have  over  and  over  again  told  us,  in  return  fur  our  good  advice, 
that  they  will  fight  our  Frw*  Trade  with  Protection,  and  that  in 
this  way  they  will  eventually  deprive  us  of  our  *  commercial 
primacy.'  Acting  ujwn  this  principle,  they  have  levie<l  duties 
Upon  our  products  of  from  forty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
with  the  money  thus  obtained  they  arc  carrying  on  the  govem- 

*  Tliv  exuot  figUKB  ore  these,  nccoitline  t<i  Ida  prrlimiiinry  re|X)rt  of  thi'  ai*w 
WUUf,  iwenUy  is««d;— 1870,  $121,772,071;  1680,  t?8y,e7i3W.  InciniMj. 
WKS  JiCT  cvnl. 
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intent  of  the  country,  and  paying  for  their  war  with  the  Southern 
•States.  According  to  all  *  established  '  thenrios,  and  accordinjj 
to  the  *  im mutable*  d4>ctritiea  of  j^rcal  '  ihiukers,' America  should 
have  been  going  rapidlv  donn-hill  fnr  years  past.  She  ought 
now  to  be  trying  to  borrow  a  little  money  in  Kngland  at  high 
interest,  instead  of  being  able  to  pay  utf  her  national  dobt  at  Um 
rate  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  lowering  her 
interest  on  Government  h>an>»  to  three  :uid  a  half  ptrr  eout.*  So 
fur  fmni  her  industries  having  perished,  they  Hourish  more 
prodigiously  than  ever,  attraet  every  year  a  larger  ainuuut  of 
capital,  and  give  profitable  employment  for  increaaiDg  thouKuid* 
of  working-men.  The  best  artisans  of  all  countries  are  ilrawn 
to  those  shores.  If  Protection  causes  them  to  pay  more  for 
clothing  and  other  articles  than  they  did  at  home,  they  get  mure 
work  and  higher  wages.  One  half  the  duties  imjiosed  upon 
imports  falls  upon  the  consumer,  and  the  other  half  upon  the 
foreign  exporter.  These  are  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
mojority  of  Americans.  It  u  true  that  they  arc  not  in  accord* 
ancc  with  the  teachings  of  political  economy,  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  Americans  have  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  political  economy,  and  hold  the  most  eminent  of  its  prolpssvn 
in  slight  respect.  Even  the  gentle  niinistralions  of  the  Cobd«a 
Club  have  thus  far  been  entirclv  thrown  away  upon  them. 

Now  the  working-men  of  Kngland  have  had  their  eyes  upon 
all  this,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  it  with  what  (uoy 
have  been  taught  about  the  true  tvay  of  building  up  a  national 
rommerce.  Sir  Hubert  Peel  maintained  that  the  *niore  widely 
you  extend  Protection,  the  greater  the  Injury  you  inflict  on  the 
national  wealth  and  the  more  you  cripple  the  national  industry.'  t 
We  fancy  that  we  have  established  the  truth  of  this  priociple 
in  our  own  experience,  but  what  arc  wc  to  say  about  the 
United  States?  The  fact  is  that  the  theorists  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  They  hazar<l  the  conjecture  occasionally,  that  ic 
must  all  be  because  the  United  iSlatrs  have  so  *  much  land.'  Are 
we  then  to  supjM>.se  that  the  gieat  truths  of  science  lose  ail  tbrnr 
force  when  brought  into  contact  with  'much  laud'?  Are  tb« 
United  States  aborc  the  operation  of  the  *  laws  *  of  political 
economy  ?  If  so,  the  pmtcssors  might  as  well  have  said  so 
long  ago,  instead  uf  making  jH-rhistent  efforts  to  induce  tb« 
United  Stales  to  follow  in  our  l(M>tsteps.  What  is  the  use  of 
preaching  Free  Trade  any  longer  to  A  mcricans,  if  the  economists 
have  now  discovered  thai  owing  to  their  *  much  land '  Protection 

*  UuriiijE'  tbo  put  sixteeo  yvn  the-  ilcU  <if  ihc  Unit^  Stales  has  bieo  tedaaed 
hy  151,731,5001.    Last  year  (l^SO)  iLo  amMiiit  paid  off  was  orer  M>MO,000£. 
t  Spc«eli  ID  tbeHouaoorCotaiuoitf,  Jttlj' Oib,  IMV, 
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is  the  proper  thing^  for  them  ?  That  the  Americans  themselves 
so  regard  I'rotection,  and  consequently  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  abantloning  it.  cannot  he  doubted.  W'c  sometimrs 
hear  in  Kngland  that  the  Free  Trade  party  in  the  United  Stairs 
is  constantly  ^owinj^  in  strength,  and  must  soon  sweep  overy- 
thiog  before  it.  But  no  delusion  could  well  be  greater.  At  the 
Presidential  eU!Ctiun  last  year  the  Democratic  pnrty  inlrotluced 
the  distinct  issue  of  a  '  tariff  for  revenue  only.'  The  Republicans 
eagerly  took  up  the  challenge,  and  fought  out  the  battle  on 
the  basis  of  Protection,  pure  and  simple.  The  (picstion  was 
thns  very  fairly  set  before  the  people,  and  how  did  they  decide 
it  ?    By  electing  the  Republican  candidate.    The  American  news- 

S.pers  almost  ail  agreed  in  assigning  the  cause  of  victory  to  the 
emocratic  blunder  in  proposing— not  Free  Trade^  lie  it  re- 
marked— hat  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  *  That  preposterous 
piece  of  political  blindness,'  remarked  one  of  tliem,*  *  im- 
perilled at  once  every  one  of  four  States  that  it  was  |>os$iblc  for 
General  Hancock  to  cany.  The  tariff  issue  was  the  most 
potent,  ant]  was  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the  result  in 
the  indispensable  debatable  States.  It  gave  aw.iy  the  whole 
case/  And  yet,  in  spite  of  such  evidence  as  this,  which  has 
becD  repeated  in  one  fuiin  or  other  fur  vears  past,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  it  asserted  here  that  America  is 
becoming  a  Free  Trader.  Mr.  Bright,  who  makes  many  prtt- 
plic<:ics,  and  has  lived  to  sec  most  of  them  reversed,  on  one 
occasion  projected  his  gaze  into  the  future,  and  saw  the  follow- 
ing vision  : — •  If  wo  look  at  France,  we  see  that  Protection  is 
becoming  weaker.  If  we  look  at  the  United  States,  or  consult 
any  intelligent  American  that  comes  to  this  countrv,  we  shall 
fmd  that  there  it  is  shaken  and  tottering  to  its  fall.'t  I'our 
years  have  since  passed  away — an  inter^-al  of  time  long  enough 
to  allow  anything  which  was  *■  tottering  to  its  fall '  to  come 
doivu ;  but  Protection  stands  with  remarkable  tiimness  in  nil 
parts  of  the  world,  except  these  islands.  If  anything  seems 
likely  to  fall,  decidedly  it  is  not  Protection.  The  United  States 
are  more  bent  upon  that  policy  than  ever;  Canada  is  deter- 
mined to  follow  their  example  ;  and  as  for  the  Continent  of 
Europe-,  it  is  not  likely  to  Iw  won  over  to  F'rce  Trade  by  the 
partial  eiperiences  of  France,  or  by  her  resolution  to  levert  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  principle  of  high  duties.  The  refusal  of 
the  French  to  be  enticed  any  further  along  the  path  we  were 
trying  to  lead  them  will  indefintt«-ly  prolong  the  reign  of  Pro- 

*  The  *  Fhilo^Tpliia  Li^er* 

t  Speech  at  tUc  LV'^loa  Ccldbralion,  July  25th,  1877. 
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tection  on  the  Continent.  The  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
jjerfL'ctly  willing  t"  &ce  liinglantl  practise  Free  Trade,  but  when 
wc  invite  any  of  ihcni  to  join  us,  wc  Hud  thai  they  only  think 
it  good  for  U8 — not  for  themselves.  We  have  no  doubl  that 
when  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  fairly  launcbeil, 
the  country  will  adopt  what  is  understood  there  to  be  *  Free 
Trade,'  although  it  will  always  keep  up  xuiport  duties  »uf- 
ticient  for  revenue,  for  the  people  are  impatient  of  direct 
taxation.  When  this  partial  Free  Trade  is  in  force  there, 
what  policy  shall  we  he  pursuing?  A  I-" reach  writer  has  rtv 
cently  cASt  our  commercial  horoscope  for  us,  much  as  Mc 
Bright  has  often  done  in  times  past.  The  Americans,  sajf  the 
Due  d'Ayen,  will  become  *  plus  libre-cchan^'istes  que  n'importr 
qui,  et  alors,  par  un  sin^lier  rctuur  des  choaes  d'ici  has,  I'Angle* 
terre  sera  forcre  peut-rlre  de  rwlevcnir  Proteclionniste,  puor 
menager  la  cruelle  transition  qui  s'imposera  sans  ilnute  n  elle.'* 
Whatever  may  be  our  own  impressions  of  our  affairs,  this  is  the 
view  which  is  generally  taken  uf  them  by  others.  It  is  not  believed 
by  anylMMly  but  ourselves  that  one  nation  can  carry  on  a  system 
ol'  trade  ot  its  own,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  system 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  pursuing.  Moreover,  it  is 
-strongly  maintained  that  a  nation  which  is  cuutinually  increas- 
ing its  purchases  in  the  world's  markets  and  diminisliing  its 
sales  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  condition ;  and  this 
opinion,  it  is  very  evident,  is  growing  rapidly  in  England 
likewise,  and  nowhere  more  rapidly  than  in  the  plaies  which 
have  been  '  educnttMl'  by  Mr.  JJright,  and  which,  nnhappily, 
now  abound  with  lunatics. 

To  buy  more  than  we  sell,  and  to  make  that  not  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  our  trade,  but  its  pertnauent  condition — the  end  above 
all  others  to  be  sought  for  and  desired — this,  according  to  the 
economists,  is  a  most  excellent  thing  for  the  country.  Practical 
men,  who  look  at  such  matters  from  a  strictly  business  point  of 
view,  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  'J'hev  hold  that  we  can- 
not persevere'  in  this  svstem  without  plunging  the  country  into 
disaster.  They  think  it  a  bad  and  nnt  a  gimd  thing  for  England 
that  her  imports  should  have  exceeded  her  exports  in  1879  by 
170,595,983/.,  and  in  1880  by  187,1 79,.'i3n/.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  yiMr  the  excess  was  78,78:i,3ftfi/.t  This 
great  disproporuon  we  are  instructed  to  regard  as  the  surest 
sign  we  could  have  of  our  immense  prosperity.  It  is  a  'proof 
of  excessive  wealth  i't  *  the  more  the  imports  are  in  excess  of 

■  'Revue  dM  ItfuxMondrii,'  Mm;  lolli.  I^Sl.p.  AM. 

i  •  QuartvtiT  Ktlurua  nf  tb<>  iiwnl  of  Tntlc,'  Uay  Ist,  Ictgl. 

J  ITw  ■  TiBiM,'  February  7Ui,  1878. 


nbe  exports  the  better.*  *  In  fact,  why  bother  ourselves  with 
any  exports  at  all?  Why  not  do  away  with  thern  altogether, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the   import  trade?     This  is  the  eon- 

-clasion  to  which  the  professors  would  lead  us.  As  one  authority 
puts  it,  Mhe  magnitude  of  our  import  trade,  so  far  from  beiug 
a  matter  for  olaxm^  is  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  our  resources 
the  stability  of  our  position/  f  This  is  one  of  the  most 
nderin^  and  most  mischievous  of  the  delusions  which  have 
helped  to  blind  a  portion  of  the  people  to  the  true  state  of  their 
afinirs,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  being'  made  to  restore  health 
and  activity  to  our  commerce.  The  excess  of  imports  in  our 
case  is  produced  chiefly  by  purchases  of  food,  which  are  not 
paid  for  in  manufactures,  as  we  have  seen  in  reference  to  the 
United  States.  How  can  such  a  trade  be  profitable  to  us? 
Moreover,  the  matter-of-fact  business  men  of  whom  we  have 
ispokcu  cannot  help  iisking  themselves,  how  it  happened  that 
England  was  so  prosperous  when  the  disparity  between  what  she 
was  buying  and  selling  was  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  is  now? 
Between  184B  and  liS68  our  exports  and  imports  increased  to- 
gether ;  the  excess  was  not  disproportionately  large,  an*l  therefore, 
according  lu  the  argument  of  the  'statisticians,'  %vc  must  have  been 
continually  growing  poitrer  during  thatp'riod.  Was  it  so?  Howe 
not  all  know  that  it  was  a  period  of  afHuence,  when  we  had  our 
great  trades  pretty  much  in  our  own  hands,  and  were  enabled  to 
put  aside  savings  without  which  our  circumstances  to-day  would 
be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  they  reallv  are?  Again,  if  we 
look  at  the  Unitt'd  States,  where  Mr.  llright  has  so  often  told  us 
to  look,  we  shall  find  that  their  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1881,  exceeded  their  im|wrts  by  54,0O(),(XX)/.  This  ought 
to  mean  that  the  Americans  are  getting  poorer,  if  they  are  not 
■actually  approaching  bankruptcy  ;  but  they  by  no  means  regard 
it  in  that  light.  They  like  Mr,  I3righl's  praises  of  their  country 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  but  they  will  not  have  his  teaching 
at  any  price,  and  consequently  they  will  go  on  exporting  more 
than  they  import  as  long  as  good  fortune  enables  them  to  do  so. 
Then  there  is  France.  She  also  should  have  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  tn  the  slough  of  despond,  for  in  her  case  also  the 
exports  exceed  the  imports.  But  she  has  apparently  thriven 
Well  under  these  circumstances,  and  has  even  managed  to  pay  off 
the  German  indemnity.  French  puhlicists  do  not  see  that  their 
country  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  conditions  which  all  *  sound' 
politiod  economists  unite  in  pronouncing  almost  fatal :  so  far  from 
seeing  this,  they  jKrsist  in  warning  us  of  the  perils  attaching  to 


*  The  'TimM,'  Jnoo  2Alb,  1881 
t  S|wvli  nf  Mr.  8haw-Lef6m,  M.P.,  June  27th,  1878. 
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our  own  position.  *  On  ne  doit  pas  avancer,'  says  the  Due  d'Aven^ 
'  qn'elle  \i.e.  Kngland]  est  richc  parcc  qu'elle  importc  plus  qu  elle 
n^exporte;  il  fautdiroqu'cllc  impurte  jilus  quVllc  n'exmirte  parce 
qu'cllc  est  trl's  riche  en  cipitaux  et  en  revenus.'  This  being*  so, 
we  are  not  growing  riclirr,  nor  even  taking  care  of  the  riches  we 
already  had.  We  could  not  spend  the  moncy^  it  is  said,  unlca» 
we  had  iL  Tliat  is  very  true,  and  il  is  cijually  true  that  wr 
cannot  always  have  the  money  unless  we  gain  it.  A  man  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  his  bankers'  might  make  a  very  great  stir 
in  the  world,  ami  as  his  gay  equipages  dashed  past  the  windoirft 
of  his  neighbours  they  would  probably  be  much  impressed  with 
the  prodigality  of  his  expenditure,  and  feel  morally  ccrtua  that 
he  was  growing  richer  every  day.  This  would  last  as  long  as 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  lasted,  and  no  longer.  It  is  precisrly 
the  same  with  a  nation.  We  can  pay  for  our  excess  of  imports  at 
present,  because,  as  the  French  writer  says,  we  are  *  rich  in 
capital  and  revenues;'  as  he  gt>es  on  to  say,  it  is  'a  sign,  but 
not  a  cause,  of  prosperity.'  These  arc  considerations  whicb 
may  be  understood  by  any  intelligent  working-man  withoDt  the 
tilightcst  difhculty,  and  numberless  unmistakable  signs  nbroad 
prove  that  the  working-men  do  understand  them,  far  more 
clearly,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  tlian  is  gt^nemlly  sup- 
posed by  either  the  demagogues  or  the  pedants.  They  arc 
assured,  however,  that  wc  cannot  possibly  be  drawing  upon  our 
capital,  because  it  is  another  of  the  special  revelations  of  the 
modern  prophets  that  *  foreign  commodities  are  always  paid  for 
by  British  commodities.'  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Cobden  took  it 
for  granted  that  if  '  we  bought  corn  largely  from  America,  the 
Americans  would  be  obligcil  to  take  our  manufactures  from  us 
in  exchange.*  *  This,'  he  said,  *  would  lead  to  an  increased 
demand  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  wages,  in  order  that  the 
goods  might  be  made  for  the  pur]>ose  of  exchanging  for  the 
com  brought  from  abroad.'  *  This  was  the  way  it  ought  to 
have  worked,  if  both  sides  wore  to  profit  equallv ;  but  that  it 
does  not  so  work,  most  of  us  by  this  time  are  well  aware.  The 
assumptions  were  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  facts — the  un- 
alterable facts — are  against  them.  Last  year,  for  instance,  we 
bought  of  the  United  States  grain  supplies  to  the  value  of 
2o,598,505/.t  Now  this  exceeded  the  entire  value  of  every- 
thing we  sold  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  our  exports 
to  them  being  32,950,999/.    They  do  not  even  take  of  as  mann- 


*  SpMch  in  Loitdoo,  Fcbraary  Wh,  1844. 
t  Trade  sod  Navigation  Betarns,  Bw.  1880. 
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facturcs  enough  to  pay  for  the  food  ive  buy  of  them — to  say 
nothing  of  our  cnorniuuii  purchases  of  raw  cotton  (31,845,066/;! 
and  of  Dianj  other  articles  which  have  almost  becomo  to  us  as 
the  necc-ssities  of  existence.  In  short,  wr  bought  last  year  of 
the  United  States  various  com  modi  ties  to  the  ralue  of  urvr 
[K),000,000/. ;  the  sales  of  our  goods  to  them  were  valued  at 
22,950,999/.  Here,  then,  is  one  country  which  refuses  abso- 
lutely to  buy  the  equivalent  of  what  it  sells.  No  case  could 
more  completely  disprove  the  theory — -one  of  the  must  precious 
of  all  the  heirlooms  of  the  political  eronomist^that  'foreign 
commodities  are  always  paid  for  by  Britisli  commodities.'  Tiie 
figures  just  given  cannot,  even  by  the  most  skilful  manipulatirm, 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  it.  Figures,  it  has  been  said, 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything,  but  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  make  these  figures  prove  that  America  is  taking  payment  for 
her  wheat  in  kind.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  wc  arc  told 
that  she  must  hp  iloing  so,  since  all  trade  is  barter,  anil  might  he 
carried  on  without  money  or  anything  to  represent  money.*  This 
ts  another  instance  of  theorj/  being  deemed  stronger  than  foft, 
Mr.  Cubden  contended  that  to  suppose  we  should  buy  corn  of 
other  nations  while  they  declined  to  take  our  manufactures,  w.ifl 
u  macb  as  to  say  that  they  would  'give  us  their  com  tor 
nothing.*  There  was  another  alternative  which  he  overlookodj 
and  that  is,  that  they  would  ask  to  be  paid  for  their  com  in 
easfi.  We  must  have  the  grain ;  if  it  were  a  luxury  we  might 
consent  to  do  without  it,  and  say,  *  We  will  not  trade  with  you 
because  you  refuse  to  trade  with  us  on  fair  terms.'  Uut  bread 
we  cannot  do  without,  .ind  we  must  pay  down  in  hard  money 
for  it  if  we  are  unable  to  get  it  on  other  terms.  We  have  about 
2000  millions  invested  in  American  and  other  foreign  bonds, 
and  with  this  wc  are  paying  for  a  large  part  of  the  diflerencc 
between  our  imports  and  our  exports.  VVc  are  constantly  tuld 
that  gold  is  disappearing,  and  we  know  that,  instead  of  being  an 
importer  of  the  precious  metal,  we  arc  now  obliged  to  export  it. 
The  theorists  who  uptiold  the  wonderful  dogma  just  referred  to 
arc  lost  in  wonder  over  the  *  drain  of  gold,'  and  arc  always  asking 
some  one  to  tell  them  what  becomes  of  it.  It  goes  towards  the 
pftTment  of  our  debts — that  is  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  But 
this  explanation,  though  the  obvioas  and  the  true  one,  does  not 
satisfy  the  economists,  and  wc  find  them,  in  despite  of  all  evi- 
dence and  reason,  clinging  hard  and  fast  to  an  exploded  delusion 
of  an  elTete  school,  c4tucocted  during  a  period  essentially  different 
in  all  respects  from  the  present.    Time,  change,  experience-^all 

♦  The  •  TimM,*  Jane  25th.  1881. 
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is  disTPgardwl.  They  still  fancy  we  are  just  as  we  were  in 
1846  ;  still  they  wave  over  their  heads  the  same  antique  device* 
believing,  apparently)  that  it  is  capable  uf  rekindling  extinct 
furnaces,  and  finding  employment  for  empty  looms.  A  nation 
which  will  not  buy  from  us  cannot  sell  to  us.*  If  the  United 
States  will  not  buy  ouj  manufactures,  they  <-nnnot  sell  us  their 
corn  or  cotton.  The  tapping  on  a  child's  drum  produces  sounds 
which  mean  as  much  as  this  hollow  jargon. 

At  last,  however,  there  are  ominous  signs  of  a  revolt  in  the 
'centres  of  intelligence '—that  is  to  say,  in  the  workshops  and 
factories  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield  ; 
nay,  even  in  Rochdale  itself.  The  cheap  papers  in  the  northern 
districts  find  themselves  overwhelmed  with  letters  about  *  retalia- 
■tion '  and  'fair  trade.'  At  working-men's  clubs  the  favourite 
topic  of  conversation  is  the  good  or  harm  which  Free  Trade  is 
doing  to  the  country.  England,  it  is  contended,  cannot  alwajn 
keep  her  ports  open  to  the  whole  world,  while  finding  one  port 
afier  another  clc»cd  to  her.  It  must,  in  common  fairness,  be 
conceded  that  this  is  a  phase  of  *  Free  Trade'  which  some  of 
its  greatest  advocates  never  seem  to  have  contemplated.  That 
other  nations  would  remain  Protectionist  while  T^nglund  carried 
on  her  business  upon  Free  Trade  principles,  was  assuredly  never 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Cobden.  So  far  was  he  from  foreseeing  it,  that 
he  felt  thoroughly  convinced  Free  Trade  would  soon  become 
universal,  if  only  England  would  set  the  example.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  fix  a  limit  of  time  for  the  conversion.  *  Adopt  Free 
Trade,'  he  argued  on  one  occasion,  'and  thern  will  not  be  a 
tariff"  in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years 
to  follow  your  example.'!  Seven  times  five  years  have  ndled 
over  our  heads  since  these  words  were  uttered,  and,  whatever  may 
be  our  condition  or  prospects,  on  one  point  there  can  be  no 
dispute — namely,  that  every  tariff  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new  is  more  thoroughly  Frotcctionist,  and  more  hostile  to 
England,  than  ever.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  maintaining  that 
hostile  tariffs  would  best  be  met  by  free  imports,  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  England,  after  the  lapse  uf  thirty-fire 
years,  would  still  be  the  only  free  trader  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mlppend  upon  it,*  he  said,  'your  example  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  .  .  .  Reason  and  common  sense  will  indace 
relaxation  of  high  duties.  That  is  my  firm  belief ;  I  see 
symptoms  of  it  already.'  \     Already  !     And  what  symptoms  of 

*  '  If  Fruce  will  bay  from  ns,  she  will  be  ablo  to  osport  to  vs,  bat  on  no  olhs 
leraiB.*  (Tbo  'limes,'  Jono  SOth,  ISSl.) 
t  Speech  at  SUncbester,  Jaaaary  IStb,  18t6. 
;  8j<«w:b,  Jaaxmrj  27tb,  18i6. 
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tbe  kifld  would  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  discerned  had  he  lived 
till  to-day?  What  space-  of  time  would  be  now  be  disposed  to 
allow  for  the  world  to  come  over  to  our  way  of  thinking? 
He  thought  that  hostile  tariffs  could  Im?  fought  with  free  imports, 
bat»  with  the  utmost  respect  to  his  memory,  it  may  be  sHid  that 
he  had  no  idea  what  free  imports  really  meant.  In  1846  oue 
imports  amounted  to  little  more  than  seventy-four  millions  ;  in 
1850,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  they  reached  the  amount  of 
ll)OJ  millions.'  Last  year  they  were  valued  at  4U)  millions. 
Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  dream  of  such  an  import  trade  as  this? 
If  be  did,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  saw  iu  his  dreams  our 
exports  approaching  the  same  standard,  if  not  exceeding  it,  and 
that  such  3  balance  sheet  as  the  following  never  rose  up  before 
his  mind's  eye  : — 

£ 

Lnporto  in  1880      409,990,056 

Exports      222,810,526 


Exoees  of  Importa 


a 


187,179,630 


This  excess,  according  to  the  writers  we  have  quoted,  represents 
the  sum  by  which  we  have  grown  more  wealthy  in  IStfO  than 
we  were  in  187U.  Is  it  }K)5sible  that  any  one  with  a  mind 
capable  of  comprehending  facts  and  their  meaning  can  really 
believe  it  ? 

The  demand  for  *  reciprocity/  or  *  equality,'  or  whatever  the 
system  is  to  be  cnlled,  has  originated  entirely  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  to  them  it  is  still  confined.  If  there  is 
any  cry  for  Protection,  it  proceeds  from  the  very  interest  in 
whose  behalf  Protection  was  abolished.  It  is  not  In  the  fields 
or  on  the  Com  Exchange  that  the  question  Is  a  theme  of 
constant  discussion,  but  in  the  workshops  and  factories  of  the 
great  towns  which  have  been  supposed  to  owe  their  existence 
to  Free  Trade.  If  it  were  possible,  the  fuglemen  who  boast 
that  they  lead  the  working-men  would  cast  all  the  blame  of 
declining  trade  and  diminished  labour  upon  the  employers. 
The  attempt  was  made  in  Lancashire  some  time  since  by  one 
or  two  wandering  politicians  in  search  of  a  seat,  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  because  the  operatives  have  some  little  insight  into 
the  true  state  of  llicir  own  nfiairs,  and  cannot  well  fail  to  per- 

Iceive  that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  capitalists  to  extinguish 
their  furnaces  and  close  their  mills.  They  know  that  many  a 
r"~ 


I 


•  Leotie  Levi, '  Uittorf  of  Britub  Oommaroe.' 
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rrtiTpd  from  business  five  years  ago.  TUe  belief  is  becoming 
general  among  tbcon,  ibat  to  encourage  unrestricted  foreign  com- 
petition in  tbis  country,  and  to  be  debarred  from  competing 
neely  in  any  otber  country,  cannot  possibly  be  adrantageous  to 
liny  class  whicb  is  obliged  to  find  a  living  in  England.  Tbc 
only  argument  wbicli  bas  been  allowed  a  hearing  for  a  Iod]^ 
periiid  is,  tbat  tlie  interests  of  the  ^consumer'  alone  should  be 
studied;  the  prmlucer  must,  if  necessary,  be  trodden  under  in 
the  strife,  or,  if  he  does  not  like  that,  let  him  betake  hinuelf 
to  come  other  land.  This  was  considered  as  the  essence  of  all 
wisdom  on  the  subject  when  it  was  only  a  handful  of  poor  Spital- 
fields  weavers,  or  some  ulher  limited  and  powerless  class,  who 
were  concerned.  But  when  the  'producer'  has  to  be  counted  by 
tlie  million,  it  will  be  found  that  even  the  most  eminent  of  slates- 
men  are  open  to  conviction,  and  can  be  brought  with  very  Uttlr 
pressure  to  admit  that  the  'consumer'  must  not  be  allowed  bo 
profit  by  '  inequality  and  injustice.'  Who  would  venture  ti» 
go  down  to-day  into  Staffordshire,  I^nrashirc,  and  Yorkshire, 
and  tell  the  operatives  that  the  only  hope  before  them  is  in  emi- 
gration ;  that  henceforth  England  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
means  of  existence  to  but  a  limited  number  of  their  order.''  It  will 
be  found  that  the  masters  of  eloquence,  and  the  deep  thinkers, 
who  volunteer  to  proceed  on  tbat  mission,  will  be  remarkably  few. 
The  strength  of  the  agitation  for  some  kind  of  check  on  foreign 
competition  has  thus  far  been  bnmght  to  a  practical  test  in  one 
ctmstituenry  only — that  of  Preston,  in  May  last.  The  Radical 
pnrty  tliought  proper  to  represent  it  as  a  distinct  issue  between 
l*'ree  Trade  and  Protection,  having  very  little  doubt  that  tbii 
would  give  them  an  easy  victory.  Every  expedient  that  could 
he  thougbt  of  was  adopteil  to  arouse  the  working-men  of  Preston 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  in  this  perilous  H'risis.'  Tbe 
old  paraphernalia  of  the  Tree  Trnde  League  was  furbished  up 
afresh,  and  pictures  of  the  *  big '  and  *  little '  loaf  appealed 
pntbetically  to  tbe  fathers  of  families.  Mr.  Bright  issued  a 
*  manifesto,'  declaring  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Ecroyd,  though  a  *pcr- 
Mwal  friend'  of  bis  own,  was  always  'wrong  in  his  political 
views.'  The  Radical  papers  in  London  declared  that  Mr. 
Ecroyd  could  not  possibly  be  elected.  He  *  comes  forward,* 
said  one, 

*tf  not  «s  an  avowed  Proteotionist,  at  all  cti>iiU  b-i  the  advooato  of 
▼i(>we  inoonsistent  with  the  doctriuo  of  Froo  Trade.  That  is  in  itsolf 
■D  isBQc  on  which  there  is  no  room  for  hesitating  counsels  or  a 
▼aeiliating  pob'cy.  We  do  not  for  a  momciit  believo  that  the  oonntrj 
is  about  to  rcoode  ouo  inch  from  its  old  principlca,  or  that  it  is  in  the 
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fllighteBt  degree  inflaenoed  bj  proposals  to  abatidon  the  half  becaase 
at  oaimot  liavo  Uio  wholo.'  * 

The  people  of  Prcstun  responded  to  these  warnings  and 
appeals  by  giving  Mr.  Ecroyd  a  majority  which  astonished  all 
.parties  alike.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  In  the  manufacturing  couniios  that 
other  constituencies  arc  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of 
Preston.  That  contest  was  the  first  event  in  the  new  agitation 
which  attract(?d  public  attention,  but  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  it  long  ago.  The  working-men  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  'justice  and  equality'  alike  called  for  some  attempt 
to  secure  fair  dealing  from  foreign  nations.  It  is  evident  from 
the  tone  of  the  papers  which  represent  them  all  over  the  north, 
that  this  conviction  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
prwlict  that  Mr.  Ecroyd  will  not  be  the  only  man  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment to  represent  his  particular  views.  \Vc  must  do  him  the 
Justice  to  admit  that  he  has  not  in  any  way  sought  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  the  changes  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  our  com- 
mercial policy.  He  would  impose  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
articles  of  foreign  prmluction,  except  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
factures, and  he  would  admit  importations  from  our  own  colonies 
■doty  free.  His  object,  he  explains,  would  not  be  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industries,  but  to  raise  revenue,  lighten 
taxation,  and  break  down  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries. 
As  for  the  revenue,  his  calculation  is  that  over  seventeen 
millions  would  be  produced  by  the  proposed  new  duties,  of 
which  nine  millions  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Taking 
the  population  according  to  the  old  census  as  giving  seven 
millions  of  families  of  five  persons  each,  the  extra  cost  of  living 
entailed  upon  each  family  would  amount  to  sixpence  per  week. 
Mr.  EcTfjyd  further  propost^s  to  remit  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  received  from  nations  which  du  not  at  present 
weigh  down  IJritish  commerce  with  heavy  duties,  or  from  our 
own  dependencies;  and  he  calculates  that,  after  all  deductions, 
there  would  be  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling  *  to  relieve  our 
depressed  and  harassed  agriculturists,'  and  '  1,(300,000/.  to  in* 
crease  the  interests  and  profits  of  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors, should  competition  permit  them  to  charge  it  to  us.* 
A  duty  on  American  wheat  would  not,  he  contends,  cause  any 
advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  for  ample  supplies  could  l>e  pro- 
cured from  Canada  ;  and  in  return  for  taking  her  grain  duty 
free,  she  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  admit  all  English  manu- 
/actures  into  her  ports  on   similar  terms.      He  would  have  the 


•DaOy  Kewi^*  May  20,  1881. 
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*  United  King^lom  and  its  colonics  nnd  dependencies  weldnl 
into  one  great  Free  Trade  Empire,  capable,  if  the  Protective 
ivstem  be  ftnallv  adopted  by  other  natious,  of  supplying  all  it« 
own  essential  wants.'*  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Ecroyd'* 
plan,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  dislike  it,  we  shall  do  well  to- 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  great  manufacturing  constituencv 
has  sent  the  author  uf  it  to  Parliament^  in  order  that  he  mny 
advocate  its  adoption.  A  Liverpool  journal,  strongly  opposed  to- 
Mr.  Ecroyd's  opinions,  declared  after  the  election  that  the  work- 
ing-men were  '  alarmetl  *  :  that  he  had  *  created  a  scare  in  tlie 
factories,  and  a  sort  of  political  contagion  seized  on  the 
people.'  It  is  said  that  this  cry  for  import  duties  is  notbiug^ 
more  than  ignorant  clamour,  but  the  very  persons  who  tell  us  so- 
have  hitherto  taught  the  working-men  that  any  cry  which  th«y 
think    proiier   to    raise    must    lie    regardecl    in    the    light    of  a 

*  mandate,  to  be  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  obcye<l  by  every 
sincere  lover  of  the  {Koplc.  It  will  be  somewhat  awkward  to 
repudiate  this  teaching  now.  If  landlords  or  farmers  had  askn) 
for  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  there  might  have  been  some  hope  of 
inducing  the  artisans  and  operatives  to  withdraw  this  mandate- 
and  issue  another  :  but  the  classes  in  <|Ucstion  do  not  ask  for  onjr 
such  fluties,  and  appear  to  take  very  little  interest,  even  of  s 
speculative  kind,  in  the  discussion.  This  need  not  surprise  any 
one  who  looks  a  little  inl^i  the  facts.  No  duty  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  upon  corn  would  aiTord  the  slightest  protectioa 
to  the  farmer.  lie  would  be  the  first  to  regard  any  such  pro* 
position  as  a  wild  absurdity.  It  is  calculated  that  wheat  can  be 
grown  in  America  and  sold  in  Liverpool  at  3Gj.  a  quarter,  and 
allow  uf  a  suHicieiit  profit.  The  English  farmer  cannot  now  grow 
wheat,  on  an  average  of  years,  and  considering  the  present  price 
of  labour,  at  less  than  Abs.  a  quarter.  What  kind  of  *  protectioa* 
can  be  of  any  service  to  him?  ll  is  true  that  a  smalt  duty  on 
imported  wheat  would  add  considerablv  to  the  revenue,  and 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  Mr.  Lowe  remitting  the  old  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  quarter,  which  brought  in  al>out  a  million  a  year,. 
was  easily  collected,  and  did  not  affect  the  price  of  bread.  It 
was  a  mere  freak,  like  the  match  tax.  But  there  is  a  double 
motive  for  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Ecroyd  and  others  make  to 
tai  grain  imported  from  the  United  Slates— first,  to  raise 
revenue,  and  secondly,  to  compel  the  Americans  to  lower  their 
tariffs.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  say  what  effect  reprisals 
would  have  upon  the  American  Congress.  Man)  industries  are- 
growing  up  which  the  Americans   would  be  unwilling  to  see- 
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arrested,  such  as  the  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  provisions,  noir 
beooming  very  extensive.  Duties  on  these  would  produce  a  large 
amount  of  money^  without  inflicting  the  slightest  hardsbip  upon 
any  class,  liut  is  it  to  be  supjMiscd  that  a  duty  upon  grain 
fould  indnce  the  American  people  to  give  up  buying  their  own 
>tton  and  iron  manufactures,  and  go  back  roluntarilv  to  the 
)sition  they  were  in  when  their  domestic  industries  were 
itircly  undeveloped?  \Vc  may  dismiss  the  assuniptioa  that 
ley  would  again  retaliate  by  levying  an  export  duty  on  raw 
>tton,  for  this  is  beyond  their  jwwer.  There  is  a  clause  in 
icir  Constitution,  distinctly  ordaining  that  '  no  tax.  or  duty  shall 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,'*  *The  power  is, 
therefore,'  says  Judge  Slorv,  *  wholly  taken  awiy  to  intermeddle 
with  the  subject  of  exports,'  and  '  the  proliibitioii  extends   not 

Iunly  to  c!xjK>rts  but  to  the  exporter.  Congress  can  no  more 
Hghtfully  tax  the  one  than  the  other. *f  There  is  no  necessity^ 
kherefure,  to  apprehend  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  raw 
DiateriaU  of  our  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  arc 
Buable  to  see  in  what  way  the  taxation  of  imports  from  America 
Would  enable  England  to  regain  her  former  position  in  tlie 
markets  of  that  country.     The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that 

Iihe  addition  from  this  source  would  relieve  the  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  an  important  object  to  gain, 
for  no  rational  being  am  suppose  that   we  shall  always  be  able 
to  go  on  raising  (JO,0(X>,0(H)/.  a  year  by  taxing  each  other,  with 
agriculture  in  its  present  state,  and  a  manufacturing  trade  which 
is  shut  out  to  a  great  extent  from  some  of  the  best  markets  in 
|he  world.     The  total  receipts  from  our  customs  duties  are  not 
much  over  20,000,<XJ(»/.  a  year,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  for 
the  expenditure  of  1881    is  81,480,472^     Some  day  or  other, 
Hltowcver  much    it   may  be  opposed  to  the   principles  we  have 
^Krowed,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  depend  uprm   imported  goods 
^Bur  a  larger  prop^irtion  of  our  means  to  defray  the  cost  of  carrying 
^^m  the  government.     Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  couji  is  to  put  a 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax,  but  even  this  no  longer 
realizes  as  much  as  it  did  fonnerly.     Moderate  import  duties  on 
certain  foreign  manufactures  would  very  .soon  enable  a  Minister 
to  dispense  with  the  income  tax  altogether,   and  if  they  were 
judiciously  applied,  the  agriculturists  would  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  the  general  animation  imparted  to  trade,  and  in  some 
special  commodities — as  in  wool,  for  example — they  might  gain 
the    benefit    of   an    actually    increased    demand.     Beyond    this 
idircct  assistance,  no  system  of  duties  that  could  be  devised 
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would  give  what  is  called  ^  protection  '  to  the  British  farmer. 
Mr.  Ecro^d  himsell'  denies  that  his  scheme  is  in  an^*  sense  of  » 
Pmtef-lioniat  character,  and  it  is  diOicult,  indeed,  to  see  what  or 
whom  it  would  protect.  The  manufuuturcrs  themselves  say  thai 
tbey  do  nut  r<;<[uirc  any  artificial  aid  to  enable  them  lo  compete 
with  the  (oreigner  in  Kngtish  markets.  They  are,  if  anything, 
disposed  to  underrate  the  extent  of  competition  to  which  they 
art:  now  exposed  at  home.  The  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  make 
very  light  o(  it,  and  speak  of  the  importations  of  manufactured 
goo<l5  QS  utterly  insljgnificant.  Thus,  the  *  Economist '  remarked 
not  very  long  ago  that  '  of  the  400,000,000/.  worth  of  commodi- 
ties we  irop>rtcd  last  year,  tittle  more  than  a  tenth  consisted  of 
manufactured  goods.'  It  sounds  a  mere  trifle  to  say 'little  mon> 
than  a  tenth,*  but  40,000,000/.  is  not  a  trifle,  and  this,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  '  Economist,'  is  the  value  of  finished 
manufactures  now  sold  in  England  by  foreigners  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own.  But  practical  men*  have  analysed 
the  returns  with  gri*at  care,  and  their  estimate  is  that  the  value 
of  these  imports  is  fully  70,000,000/.  a  year.  Whatever  may  be 
the  precise  amount,  it  is  certain  that  foreign  manufactures  are 
coming  more  largely  into  the  market  erery  year,  as  the  following 
brief  statement  relating  to  three  articles  tinly  will  show  : — 

1878.  1880. 

£  £ 

Imiwtts  of  cotton  manufactures     ..      2,058,676  ..     2,673,031 

iron  „  ..      1,710,775  „     3.417,083 

woollen  yam  1,354,587  ..      1,713,767 

Of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  the  importations  for  the 
three  years  18119-71  were  valued  at  3,45(;,f.75/.  For  the  lhr« 
years  1878  80  the  amount  had  risen  to  0,484,397/. — an  increase 
of  87  per  cent.  There  are  many  other  articles — such  as  refined 
sugar — concemiag  which  similar  results  are  shown.  VVc  hare 
quoted  quite  enough  to  prove  how  great  a  fallacy  it  is  to  speak 
of  the  importations  of  foreign  manufactures  as  tfK>  insignificant 
to  be  deserving  of  the  least  consideration. 

The  plan  of  uniting  our  colonies  with  us  in  one  great 
commercial  Confederation,  each  member  dealing  with  the  other 
on  equal  terms,  and  labouring  to  promote  the  common  prosperity, 
has  many  attractions — ''twere  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.'  The  day  will  come  when  Manitoba  alone  will  be  able 
to  grow  wheat  enough  to  supply  all  Europe,  and  Canadian 
statesmen  arc  now  keeping  some  such  end  as  that  steadily  in 
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Tieir.     Bat,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  formation  of  a 
friendly  rommercial  alliance  would  involve  the  total  reversal  of 
tiie  colonial  policy  we  have  hitherto  pursued,     (t  has  been  the 
rule  to  treat  the  colonies  with  contemptuous  indifTureucc.     They 
hare  been  given  to  understand  that  they  were  a  burden  and  an 
annoyance  to  us,  that  it  was  'high  lime'  they  got  out  of  'leading 
strings  *  and  learned  to  run  alone,  and  that,  if  only  they  would 
cease  to  claim  any  connection  with  us,  we  should  most  willlnglv 
bid  them  farewell.     And  yet,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  colonies 
^^re  not  to  he  picked  off  the  street  every  day/      We  are  now 
^■beginning   to  understand  their  value.     Finding'  that    Kngland 
^Hft'ould  give  them  nothing  but  hard  words,  they  saw  no  reason 
^rwby  they  should  treat  her  commerce  with  peculiar  favour,  and 
Canada  has  adopted  tariffs  which  are  almost  as  injurious  to  us 
as  those  of  the  United   States.     The  Canadian  papers  all  attest 
that  the  immediate  effect  has  been  considerably  to  improve  local 
industries ;  and  this,  according  to  the  usually  received  theories  on 
tbe  subject,  is  the  very  last  result  that  might  have  been  expectetl. 
H'ith  the  Canadian  Dominion  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  establish 
better  terms  for   our   merchandise;  and  Australia,   with  proper 
nianagentent,  may  be  a  far  more  profitable  customer  to  us  than 
hitherto.     There  is  no  public  man,  however,  in  England,  who 
seems  to   have  given  the  subject  a   moment's  thought.     Once 
it   was  Reform    that   was   to   make   the   nation   prosperous  and 
happy  ;    now  it  is  the  system  of  harassing  landl(;rds,   abolish- 
ing the  House  of  I^rds,  and  trying  various  other  miraculous 
^^pills'  lor  *  curing  earthquakes.'     VVhen  all  other  resources  fail, 
^■be  agricultural  interest  can  always  be  made  a  convenient  scape- 
^^oat,      It  is  only  now  that  the  manufacturers  are  opening  their 
eyes  to  the   truth,  often   proved  and  as  often  forgotten,  that  no 
great    class    in    a    nation    can    suffer    from    adversity    without 
involving  in  its  misfortunes  all  other  classes.     Mr.  Bright,  who 
has  seldom  had  anything  but  taunts  for  the  landlord  or  the  farmer, 
now   refers  to  them    in   terms  which  are  almost   amiable.     He 
tells  the  owners  of  mills  and  looms  that  there  can   be  no  more 
bright  days  in  store  for  them  till   the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  are  again  placed  in  nourishing  circumstances.     M  believe,' 
he  says,  *the  agricultural  classes  have  lost  more  than  I50,*XK),0O0/. 
sterling   through   the   great   deficiency  of  oar  harvests.'*     The 
manufacturers  look   for  a  good  har>'est  as  their  best  chance  of 
regaining   their   own    lost  ground,   for  if  labourers  had  more 
money  to  spend,  the  home  market  would  receive  a  new  impulse, 
id   the  operatives  would  be  earning  better  wages.     The  fact 
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must  not  be  Inst  sight  of,  that  our  manufacturers  hare  been  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  n(»glwting  th<*  home  market  in  their  cager» 
ness  to  open  up  a  foreign  one,  and  from  this  short-sighted  policy 
also  they  are  destined  to  suffer.  But  one  gwHl  bar\'est,  or  three 
good  harrests,  woald  not  enable  the  '  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  '  to  retrieve  their  past  losses.  The  Rnglish  fanner  can  do 
longer  dej>end  upon  receiving  remunerative  prices.  The 
immense  inBux  of  grain  from  abroad  will  continue,  and  with  a 
good  harvest  in  this  country  the  labourers  would  indeed  bare 
more  money  to  spend,  but  there  would  not  be  the  overflow  of 
surplus  wealth  into  all  sorts  of  trade  channels,  which  the  mana- 
facturers  hope  for.  What  tlicy  have  to  prepare  to  meet  is  a 
totally  new  set  of  conditions  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  foirign 
markets,  and  in  what  way  they  can  be  enabled  to  do  this,  is  m 
problem  not  less  urgent  in  its  character  than  even  the  scttlcmmt 
of  Irish  grievances. 

The  agitation  for  retaliatory  tarilTs  has  received  a  fresti  impalie 
from  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  renew  Mr.  Cobden's  Trenly, 
and  the  announcement  of  their  intention  to  intrcHluce  a  new 
scale  of  duties  on  Knglish  goods.  The  proposed  increase  ranges 
from  seven  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  on  certain  kinds  of 
woollen  yarns  the  increitsc  amounts  to  210  per  cent.  On  most 
of  our  cotton  manufactures  the  increase  averages  150  per  cent. 
For  years  past  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  next  great 
change  in  the  commercial  |>oliry  of  France  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  and  so  much  the  greater  is  the  disappoint- 
ment which  is  felt  now,  when  it  is  seen  that  she  has  resolved 
to  launch  fortli  on  a  course  of  transatlantic  Protection.  We 
have  failed  to  convince  even  our  nearest  neighbours  that  Free 
Trade  causes  a  land  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  people  have  been  taught  that  they  owe  all 
which  they  have  or  can  hope  for  to  Free  Trade,  and  that  is 
one  great  mistake  which  Air.  Bright  and  his  imitators  will 
have  to  explain  away  if  they  ran.  While  all  was  well  with 
Uf,  nobody  cared  to  investigate  the  claims  which  were  made 
for  the  great  '  panacea,'  but  it  was  inevitable  that  a  time  would 
come  when  other  nations  would  overtake  us  in  manufacturing 
skill,  and  then  it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  that  our  wealth 
had  come,  not  from  one  cause  only,  but  from  many  cavucs 
combinefl.  The  growth  of  railways,  the  employment  of  steam 
in  the  carrying  tra^le  of  the  world,  the  development  of  othet 
nations,  the  practical  monopoly  wo  enjoyed  for  many  year* — 
all  these  immeosc  forces  are  utterly  ignored  by  Mr.  Bright. 
NoOjiiig  whatever  is  said  about  an  event  which  hail  more  to 
do  with  the  expansion  of  trade  than  all  the  *  panaceas*  ever 
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ilrcamt  of  by  the  Manchester  school— namely,  the  discoveries 
of  goUi  in  California  and  Anstralin,  Tho  rfceipt  of  the  vast 
sum  of  nearly  50,000,)X)0/.  a  }car  for  above  thirty  years  in 
sacccsiion  has  enabled  us  to  pay  for  grain  and  other  indispens- 
able commodities,  without  the  strain  which  even  an  outlay  of 
five  millions  in  one  year  of  scarcity  produced  upon  all  branches 
of  industry  before  these  great  discoveries.  At  a  time  when  rail- 
roads were  beiu)^  built,  and  steam  was  mure  and  more  used  on 
the  ocean,  a  medium  of  exchange  which  *vas  recognised  all  over 
the  world,  and  which  ulwa}'S  maintained  a  steady  value,  was 
pottred  in  upon  us  at  a  rate  unheard  of  before.  \Vc  had  much 
to  sell  which  the  world  wanted,  wc  sold  it,  and  grew  rich.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  it  cost  as  little  to 
bring  wheat  fnmi  America  as  to  move  it  from  one  part  of 
Knglanil  to  another.  What  cheap  transit  alone  has  done  for 
the  extension  of  traile  wc  may  partly  estimate  from  one  small 
fact  which  was  mentioned  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
AUiancc.*  A  farmer  declared  tliat  he  '  could  bring  wheat  from 
New  York  to  I/jndon  for  one  shilling  per  quarter,  while  to  send 
the  same  quantity  from  Robcrtsbridge  t  to  London  he  had  to 
pay  two  shillings,  besides  terminal  charges.'  We  need  not  say 
that  freights  have  not  always  been  so  low  as  this,  or  probably 
there  would  not  Ik  so  many  of  our  steamers  on  the  ocean  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  now  for  us  to  do  more  than  direct  the  reader's 
attention  for  one  moment  to  a  grievance  which  is  acutely  felt 
by  formers  all  over  the  country,  and  which  tf>uches  their  |]ockcts 
Car  more  than  the  Land  Laws — that  is,  the  excessive  charges 
now  made  by  the  railways  for  the  purpose  of  providing  divi- 
'dends,  and  concealing  the  results  of  extravagance  and  mis- 
management. This  also  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  whenever  it  arises  there  will 
at  least  be  no  cause  to  complain  that  the  railway  interest  is  not 
sufficiently  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
interest  has  always  understood  the  short  and  easy  way  of 
securing  '  Protection.'  The  effect  of  cheap  ocean  transit  has 
been  felt  in  every  little  shop  in  the  country,  and  Free  Trade 
lias  bad  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  new  comet.  Bot  did 
not  Free  Trade  'save  the  people  from  starvation'?  Let  us 
answer  the  question,  as  it  is  well  to  answer  nil  questions, 
if  practicable,  in  the  light  oS facts.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
for  nineteen  years  prior  to  the  intro<luction  of  Free  Trade — 
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that  is  to  saj,  from  1828  to  1846 — was  575.  3^(/.  per  quarter. 
For  the  thirty-two  years  from  1847  to  1878,  il  was  52j.  7J«i 
per  quarter.  The  difference  amounts  to  4«.  8*/.  per  quarter,  or 
7rf.  per  bushel,  or  lesa  than  a  haijpenny  in  the  quartern  loaf. 
Thus,  the  gain  to  a  labouring  man  and  his  family  has  amounted 
to  not  more  than  one  penny  a  week  each,  and  this  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  claimed  as  regards  the  *  cheap  loaf.'  A  penny  a  head 
is,  of  course,  worth  saving ;  but  is  it  as  much  as  most  people 
suppose  the  working-men  to  have  saved  by  the  abolition  of  all 
duties  on  corn  ?  Does  it  represent  the  difference  betve^a 
*  starvation  '  and  plenty  ?  When  the  '  big '  loaf  and  the  *  little' 
load'  are  henceforth  produced  for  public  iuspcctiou  at  election 
times,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  disproportion  between  them 
will  Ije  considerably  reduced.  Even,  however,  if  Free  Trade 
had  made  bread  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  had  compelled  ii» 
to  cujw  with  the  rest  of  the  world  with  our  hands  tied,  it  would 
be  by  no  means  an  unmitigated  blessing.  If  employment 
cannot  be  found  for  our  working-men,  cheapening  the  articles 
of  daily  consumption  will  not  be  enough.  Vou  may  offer  to 
sell  them  a  loaf  of  bread  for  sixpence,  but  if  they  cannot  earn 
more  than  fourpence,  they  will  not  l>c  enabled  to  live.  They 
will  have  to  go  to  countries  where  bread  may  be  dearer,  but 
where  they  can  earn  the  necessary  money  to  buy  it  with.  Even 
duties  such  as  are  proposed  by  Mr.  Ecruyd  would  not  increase 
the  price  of  bread  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  would  be 
inferred  from  the  old  argument  of  the  ultra  Free  Trader.  A 
duty  of  4«.  a  quarter  would  represent  about  one  penny  on  a 
gullon  of  flour — rtfnivalent  to  ^</.  on  a  *  quartern,'  or  4  lb.,  loaf. 
This  duty  would  bring  in  to  the  revenue  not  less  than  8,000,000/. 
a  year,  within  a  million  of  the  whole  amount  produced  by  the 
income  tax  at  fivepencc  in  the  pound.  Ministers  will  not  always 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  raising  money  in  a  moir 
effectual  and  a  cheaper  way  than  the  income  tax  itself  has  ever 
afforded.  Bui,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  duty  on  com  would 
not  protect  the  IJritisli  farmer,  and  then;fore  not  a  single  voice 
has  been  beard  to  ask  for  it  in  agricultural  districts  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other.  The  competition  for  the  supply 
of  this  market  with  wheat  would  lead  the  foreign  producer  to 
sell  at  lower  prices  th.in  he  does  now,  and  at  least  one-half  of 
the  duty  would  fall  upon  him.  If,  nt  the  same  time,  it  led  him 
to  relax  the  tariffs  which  are  so  great  a  detriment  to  our  trade, 
every  portion  of  the  nation  would  have  cause  to  rejoice.  The 
working-men  believe  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  and 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  trying  it.     Mr.  Ecroyd  has  evidently 
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cnught   their    opinions    upon    the    subject    in   the    following 
passage:* — 

*  The  natioDH  ft-om  whom  we  chiefly  pnrohaeo  our  Bupply  of  food, 
and  who,  until  the  post  five  or  bix  years,  took  large  quontitieR  of  our 
numufacturce  in  paymoDt,  will  now  take  them  from  us  uo  lunger. 
They  hflTo  Rhut  ont  our  goods  by  lieavy  dutiea,  and,  by  thus  ox- 
olading  UH  from  competition,  have  encouraged  the  extension  of  their 
own  Quuiafactares  till  tliey  can  enpply  tfacmsolvcs.  Thus  the  Eugli«h 
workman's  employment,  by  wbich  ho  oarncd  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
imported  food,  is  t^iken  nway  from  him ;  not  by  competition,  which 
be  would  gladly  meet,  bat  by  forcibly  excluding  his  goods  by  the 
actiou  of  tariff.  This  is  what  has  happened,  aud  this  is  what  will 
prevent  him  from  getting  hiH  fair  share  of  employment  in  fatore.* 

Air.  Bright  contends  that  hostile  tarliTs  cannot  bo  the  cause  of 
declining  trade,  because  we  'have  had  great  prosperity  with  the 
same  tarifTs.'  But  what  Mr.  Bright  will  never  see  is,  that  we 
bad  prosperity  when  other  nations  bought  from  us  largely 
because  tbej  could  not  help  themselves,  not  because  tbey  loved 
us,  or  because  some  magnetic  influence  of  Free  Trade  drew  them 
to  our  shores.  We  had  prosperity  when  our  cotton  and  iron 
were  indispensable  to  other  nations,  but  when  they  ccaseil  to  be 
indispensable  we  felt  the  full  weight  of  hostile  tariffs.  Those 
tariff's  arc  not  the  sole  cause  of  a  crippled  trade,  but  they  are  the 
main  cause,  for  if  we  could  even  to-day  get  into  the  United 
States  with  oar  goods,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be 
driren  to  the  wall.  With  fair  play,  our  manufacturers  can  still 
beat  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  sometimes  said  about 
their  *  obstinacy  '  and  lack  of  enterprise.  Supjjose  all  hostile 
tarifis  abolished,  can  it  be  doubted  that  our  great  staple  trades 
would  revive?  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  hostile  tarifTs 
have  no  effect?  Free  Trade  would  tlien  be  a  reality,  and  not  a 
delusion  ;  and  this  was  what  the  working-men  thought  they 
were  to  have  when  they  asked  for  it  long  ago.  They  would  only 
be  too  glad  to-day  to  get  tins  genuine  Free  Trade  on  any  terms, 
and  to  let  who  will  take  the  spurious  form  which  is  doing  them 
so  much  harm.  There  is  not  a  market  in  the  universe  where 
English  goods  would  not  find  a  ready  sale,  if  only  we  were 
allowed  to  sell  them  on  equal  conditions  with  all  competitors. 
We  should  not  then  hear  of  '  overproduction,'  or  be  told  that  it 
lothing  more  than  a  *  change  of  fashion  '  that  has  filled  our 

irehouses  with  goods  for  which  there  are  no  buyers.  If  this 
kind  of  Free  Trade  is  not  to  be  had,  then  the  working  classes 
seem  disposed  tu  insist  upon  giving  up  the  kind  which  they 
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Iiave  now,  and  treating'  foreigners  mncb  as  forei^ers  treat 
lliem.  *  Kuonlitj/  as  Mr.  CilAditoDe  uts,  *is  the  principle  (o 
btt  obsrrvfu.*  'ibe  operalirrs  will  probably  be  quite  satisfied 
lo  nrrrpi  ibe  decision  uf  %o  eminent  an  autburil^-.  Tbejr  are 
tnid  hy  certain  London  paperi,  tbat  thej  are  deceived  in  imag- 
ining tliRt  there  is  any  distress  whatever  among^  them,  or  mny 
ilpnrcsaion  nf  trade,  or  any  cause  of  anxiety.  But  on  these 
|K>ints  thry  think  thry  are  liettcr  able  to  Judge  correctly  than  all 
the  profciiors,  itati«ticiiuis,  and  philosoplicrs,  put  togeiber.  Wo 
have  nlrrndy  Irnrneil  from  iL-adcrs  of  *  schools '  and  advanced 
tbinkrr«  that  nothing;  is  what  It  seems.  Revolutinnaiy  project* 
have  been  avowed  by  men  who  arc  now  Cabinet  Ministeri, 
and  are  advocated  ttycry  day  by  their  satellites,  but  there  is  no 
such  \\i\\\\n  as  n  Kcvolutionary  party.  The  Dllkcs  and  the 
Chambrrlains  merely  give  vent  occasionally  to  a  little  sportive 
enthutiaHm.  The  Vxpansivc  intellect'  is  i^xpandefl  only  with 
n  barndrsx  f^.  Again,  employment  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
ctilt  to  pmcurr,  but  trade  is  not  depressed.  It  can  be  prored 
by  statistics,  all  neatly  tabulated,  that  there  are  no  amolc^ 
lots  factiiry-sliArts,  no  silent  looms,  no  closed  mills,  ia  all 
StafTimUhin*.  ^  orkshirr.  or  Lancashire.  But  when  all  this  faas 
brrn  phH-laimnl  bv  *  master  minds'  and  learned  men,  tbe  nn- 
Irantetl  men  in  the  suffering  districts  will  still  rest  unsatisfied. 
They  will  c^^ntinue  to  ask  why  it  is  that  their  work,  is  leariitt 
ihctn,  and  at  no  distant  |»cri<Ml  the  great  *■  laboor  qoestioa  *  waU 
once  mof*  b»  opoa  us,  wtth  a  force  which  will  drive  before  it  «0 
other  qnestioM,  indoding  the  Irish  question,  tike  chaff  belbffe 
the  wind. 

The  demaad  for  impoft  dnticc,  >eeuag  that  it  springs  from 
the  ^maaea,*  and  not  Iran  the  'priviloMd  oiden,*  will  alti^ 
the  mpntwt  of  naay  who  hitherta  have  naoed  xbey  ""*^TfV^ 
poliiioal  eonnoaay,  and  ibooght  they  believed  in  it.  Tbe  goMle* 
OMM  irboar  mottn  is  '  Tbotiwagh,'  ud  the  *  itkada  oC  haaaoil^* 
whose  ean  aie  erer  ones  to  tbr  aies  of  dv  cf^Ravd,  wiHasiB 
MO  which  way  the  tide  is  tmma%.  TWa  liiry  anil  oooe  kmr 
taft  to  at  «f  laugwofc,  thiua  off  ihe  ttsMoacIs  «f  Ae  past,  sad 
rasb  taclh  to  twor  iheir  cvaAtmasa  fav^  ikm  voLe  af  the 
Cnmgasr.  TW  imA  <aif>o«r  pobml  Bosawa.i  wtt  he  fla^ 
wmUisid.  sad  ihejr  wiQ  qacad  thcar  asSs  gia|f  aador  Ae  new 
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English  Trade  and  Foreign  Ormpetition. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  few  Memonstrntions '  and  pro- 
cessions may  induce  the  present  Ministry,  should  it  remain  in 
office  long  enoug'h,  to  pursue  in  this  field  also  the  pulley  of 
unconditional  surrender,  in  which  it  has  already  gained  so  much 
distinction  at  home  and  iibroad.  In  some  way,  and  by  some 
party,  the  present  decline  of  trade  must  be  arrested,  and  if  there 
is  any  plan  which  has  more  promise  in  it  than  that  of  bringing 
our  colonies  into  closer  relationship  with  us,  let  it,  by  all  means, 
be  brought  forward.  Tlie  working-men  may  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  'retaliation'  would  sweep  away  hostile  tariffs, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  it  has  been  felt  by 
every  foreign  power  that  it  was  quite  safe  to  impose  any  duties 
it  thought  proper  on  English  goods,  because  the  Free  Trade 
party  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  reprisals.  If  this  assumption 
were  onre  shown  to  be  erroneous — if  we  could  no  longer  be 
depended  on  to  take  all  the  hard  blows  delivered  at  us  and  give 
none  in  return — there  is  at  least  a  probability  that  we  should 
eventually  receive  more  liberal  treatment.  Free  Trade  we  have 
never  yet  had,  and,  after  talking  about  it  so  many  years,  it  is 
surely  time  that  we  made  an  effort  to  get  it.  We  continue  even 
now  to  place  heavy  duties  on  the  produce  of  our  own  possessions, 
ur  on  that  of  countries  which  deal  fairly  with  us,  while  allowing 
the  prohibitive  nations  to  send  most  of  their  wares  here  untaxed. 
We  arc  nut  even  consistent  in  our  application  of  a  principle 
wbicb  we  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  was  suited  to  our  condition, 
necessities,  and  purposes,  which  serves  us  well  no  longer  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  and  which  has  been 
repudiated  with  one  consent  by  all  other  nations  having  ^ny 
trade  to  call  their  own.  We  have  two  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
world  in  which  we  could  raise  revenue  by  duties,  liingland  and 
India ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  governments 
which  are  now  so  much  attachc<l  to  enormous  tarifi's  would  care 
to  run  the  risks  of  finding  these  markets  practically  closed  to 
them.  If  public  opinion  on  the  subject  continues  to  move  In  its 
present  direction,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be  tried.  Doctrinaires  may  continue  to  lose  them- 
selves amid  a  wilderness  of  sophistical  arguments  and  delusi\-e 
theories,  but  the  working-men  will  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  They  have  so  often  been  told  to  take  example  from  the 
United  States  in  everything,  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  they 
should  ask,  why  not  in  this  also  ?  The  Free  Trade  party  in 
that  country  does  not  propise  to  abolish  import  duties,  but  to 
^^  impwe  them  '  for  revenue  only.'  If  that  is  I*ree  Trade  there,  as 
^m  the  highest  authorities  here  certify  that  it  is,  why  should  it  not 
^1  be  gowl  enough  for  us?  We  may  not  recover,  by  any  exertions, 
■        Vol.  152.— Ai».  303.  X  all 
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all  the  ground  we  have  lost,  but  we  may  be  able  to  avert  the  lots 
of  more.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  which 
modem  industry  has  brought  into  existence,  were  built,  as  they 
stand  to-day,  for  the  greatest  foreign  trade  the  world  ever  saw. 
It  has  not  come,  and  therefore  we  bear  of  mills  working  on 
jhort  time,  and  streets  full  of  empty  houses.  When  we  entered 
upon  the  career  of  prosperity  which  culminated  in  1872,  there 
was  no  nation  which  could  venture  into  the  commercial  field 
against  us.  The  great  wars  of  Europe  had  prevented  any 
progress  in  manufactures  on  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  anything  for  themselves, 
«xcept  roads.  These  were  advantages  which  we  could  not  enjoy 
for  ever,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  they  can  return. 
The  trade  of  the  world  will  henceforth  be  divided  among 
4lifierent  nations,  and  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most  skilfnl 
will  get  the  lion*s  share  of  it,  provided  that  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  is  afforded  to  all.  That  is  what  we  have  to  se<;ure. 
Probably  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Conservative  Party  to 
show  the  people  how  to  secure  it  Assuredly  it  cannot  be  done 
by  denying  the  existence  of  the  evil,  or  by  inciting  a  warfare  of 
classes,  or  by  harassing  landlords,  or  by  endeavouring  to  array 
one  interest  against  another.  Our  own  workmen  have  yet  to  be 
made  familiar  with  the  totally  changed  conditions  of  modem 
commerce  all  over  the  world,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  certain 
signs  and  tokens  which  are  to  be  observed,  they  will  not  without 
sore  difficulty  become  reconciled  to  that  change,  or  to  the 
modifications  which  it  must  introduce  into  their  own  lot. 
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John 


[Abt.  I. — t.  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jenu  Chrifl,  translated  out  of  the  Greek :  being  the  Version 
ut  forth  A.I).  161 1,  compared  tuith  t/tc  moH  ancient  Authorities^ 
and  Reriscd  a.d.  1881.  Printwl  for  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1881. 
.  Tlie  NeiP  Tettamait  in  the  Original  Greeks  according  to  the  Text 
foRowed  in  t/ie  Authorised  Version^  together  with  the  Variotions 

A      adopted  in  tlie  Revised  Version.     Edited  for  the  Sjndics  nf  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
0.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Bxctcr  nnd  Vicar  of  Hendon. 
Cambridge.  1881. 
.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    77i(j  Grc^h  Testament,  with  the  Readings 
adopted  bg  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized  Version.     [Edited  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  D.D.]     Oxford,  1881. 
.    7%e    New    Testament    in    tfie    Oj-igionI    Greek.       The 
tevised  by  Brookt^   Foss   Westcott,  D.D.   anr!    Fenton 
Anthony  Hort,  D.D.     Cambridge  and  Loudon,  ]8S1. 
T  a   period   of  extraordinary  intellectual  activity  like  the 
present,  it  can  he  no  matter  of  surprise — although  it  may 
RftBODabiy  occasion  anxiety— if  the  most  sacred  and  cherished 
^^  of  our  Institutions  arc  constrained  each  iu  turn  to  submit  to  the 
^K  ordeal  of  hostile  scrutiny  ;  sometimes  even  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
^Bactual  attack.     When  however  at  last  the  very  citadel  of  revealed 
^H  Truth  is  observed  to  have  been  reached,  and  to  Ex-  undergoing 
^M  sytctematic  assault  and  battery,  lookers-on  may  be  exc.useil  if  they 
^Hibow  themselves  more  than  usually  solicitous,  '  ne  quid  detrt- 
^Kneati   C'ivitas   Dki  capiat.'      A    Revision    of    the   Authorized 
^■Version  of  the  New  Testament,  claiming  to  have  been  executed 
by  authority  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province,  and 
declaring  itself  to  be  the  exclusive  projwrty  of  onr  two  ancient 
Universities,  has  recently  been  put  forth  ;  of  which  the  essential 
feature  proves  to  be,  that  it  is  foundetl  on  an  mtircig  Nctc  Rccision 
jtf  t/ig  received  Greek  Text.     High  time  it  therefore  clearly  ii 
Vol.  152.— Ao.  304.  Y  that 
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that  nvcrjr  faithful  man  ajnong  us  should  bestir  himself:  and  in 
partirtitar  that  such  as  have  made  Greek  textual  criticism  in 
anj  degree  their  study  should  address  themselves  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  of  this,  the  latest  product  of  the  combioed! 
Biblical  learning  of  the  Church  and  of  the  sects. 

For  it  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  issue,  which  has  been  thus 
at  tost  raised,  is  of  the  most  serious  character,  Thf^  authors  oi 
this  new  Revision  of  the  Greek  have  cither  entitled  themselves 
to  the  Church's  profound  reverence  and  abiding  gratitude  ;  or 
else  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  her  gravest  censure,  and 
must  expej-icnce  at  her  hands  nothing  short  of  stem  and  welU 
merited  rebuke.  N'o  middle  course  presents  itself;  since 
assuredly  to  constntH  a  new  Grce^  Ttxt  formc<l  no  part  of  the 
instructions  which  the  Revisionists  received  at  the  hands  of 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Provinix>.  Rather  were  they  wi 
against  venturing  on  such  an  experiment;  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  entire  undertaking  having  been  declared  at  the 
outset  to  be — that  ^a  Rcvuion  of  tke  Authorized  Verjtiim'  is  de- 
sirable ;  and  the  fundamental  rule  laid  down  for  the  revismg 
boily  being  that  they  should  *  intrwluceinto  the  Text  a»_/eTrattfr- 
ations  <js  possible  consistent  with  faithfulness.'  It  cannot  nf 
course  be  denied  that  this  last  clause  set  the  door  inconveniently 
wide  open  for  innovation.  But  then,  a  limit  was  prescribed  to 
the  amount  of  license  which  might  possibly  result,  by  the  iiuer- 
tion  of  a  proviso,  which  however  is  found  to  have  been  dU- 
rcgarded  hy  the  Revisionists  almost  entirely.  The  condition  wu 
imposed  upon  them  that  whenever  *  decided} jj  preponderaHng 
evidence '  constrained  dieir  adoption  of  some  change  in  *  the  Text 
from  which  tlie  Authorized  Version  was  mode,'  they  should  indi- 
cate such  alteration  in  the  margin.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  tb» 
notwitlistanding,  not  one  of  the  many  alterations  which  have 
been  introduced  into  theoriginnl  text  is  distinctly  so  ninuncmo- 
rated?  On  the  contrary  :  singular  to  relate,  the  margin  is  dis- 
figured throughout  with  ominous  hints  that,  had  ^  some  ancient 
authorities,'  *  many  ancient  authorities,'  *  many  very  ancient 
authorities,*  been  attended  to,  a  vast  many  more  changes  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  text 
than  have  been  actually  adopted.  And  yet,  this  is  prrciseljr 
the  kind  of  record  which  wo  ought  to  have  been  spnred.  First, 
because  it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  echoes  of  a  forgotten  strife 
should  be  prolonged  for  ever ;  least  of  all  in  the  mar^ns  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  Next,  because  we  claim  on  behalf  of  un- 
learned persons,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  molested  with  so-ralleil 
*  various  readings '(for  the  most  part  singularly  unroulh  ones), 
which  they  are  in  the  same  breath  invited  to  disregard,  as  only 
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ancient  corruptions  of  the  text.  Undeniabln  at  all  events  it  is, 
that  the  effect  which  these  ever-recurring  announcements  produce 
on  the  devout  reader  oi"  Scripture  is  the  reverse  of  edifying ; 
is  never  belpfnl,  is  always  perplexing.  A  man  of  ordinary 
acuteness  can  but  exclaim^ — *  Yes,  very  likely.  But  icfiat  of  it  f 
My  eye  happens  to  be  resting  on  "  Bethesda"  (in  S.  John  v.  2)  ; 
agikiusi  nhicb  I  find  iu  the  margin, — *'  Some  ancient  authorities 
read  Bethmifia,  others  Betltzatha."  Am  1  then  to  understand 
chat  in  the  judgment  of  the  Revisionists  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
those  three  names  is  right  ?  *  . .  Not  so  the  expert,  who  is  overheard 
to  moralize  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  case  after  a  some- 
what less  ceremonious  fashion  : — *  "  B(^.h-'iai(ia  !  "  Yes,  the  Vul- 
gate, countenanced  by  one  manuscript  of  bEid  character,  so  reads. 
"  Beihsatha  !  "  Yes,  two  manuscripts  (of  bad  character)  so  read. 
Why  do  you  not  go  on  to  tell  us  that  another  manuscript  exhibits 
BeizeUui  f — another  (supported  by  Eusebius  and  [in  one  place] 
by  Cyril),  Bezatha?  Nay,  why  not  say  plainly  that  there  arc 
found  lo  exist  upwards  of  thirty  blundering  representations  of 
this  same  woni ;  but  that  Bethestla  (the  reading  of  sixteen 
uncials  and  the  whole  body  of  the  cursives,  besides  the  Syriac-, 
Didymus,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril),  is  the  only  true  way  of 
exhibiting  it  ?  To  speak  plainly,  H'ki/  encumber  your  margin 
with  such  a  note  at  allt^  .  .  But  we  are  moving  forward  too 
fast. 

It  can  never  be  any  question  among  scholars,  that  a  fatal  error 
was  committed  when  a  bodv  of  Divines,  appointed  to  revise  the 
Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  solution  of  an  entirely  different  and 
far  more  intricate  problem,  namely  the  re-consiracHon  of  the  Greek 
T^t.  We  are  content  to  pass  over  much  that  is  distressing  in 
the  antecedent  history  of  their  enti^rprise.  VYe  forbear  at  this 
time  of  day  to  investigate,  by  an  appeal  to  documents  and  dates, 
certain  proceedings  in  and  out  of  Convocation,  on  which  it  is 
Jenown  that  the  gravest  diversity  of  sentiment  still  prevails  among 
Chnrchmcn.'  Our  business  is  exclosively  with  the  result  At 
Thicb  the  Revisionists  of  the  New  Testament  have  arrived ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  now  address  ourselves,  with  the  mere 
avowal  of  our  grave  anxiety  at  the  spectiicle  of  an  assembly  of 
scholars,  appointed  to  revise  a  Trawalation,  finding  themselves 
Cftlled  upon, 


as  cverv  fresh  difficulty  emerged,  to  develop  the 

'«    original   Text.      What  else   is 

implied  by  the  very  endeavour  but  a  singular  expectation  that 
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cpcrts  in  one  Science  tnny,  at  a  moment's  notice,  show  them- 
Avon  proficients  in  tinother^ — and  that  one  of  the  most  dtflicalt 
Liicl  delicate  imaginable? 

Kniiugh  has  bei-n  said  t<i  make  it  ploju  wltT  in  the  ensuing 
Fpages  we  propose  to  pursue  a  diifercnt  course  I'rom  that  which 
has  Jxren  adopted  hy  Reviewers  generally*  since  the  memor- 
able day  (May  17}  when  the  work  of  the  Revisionists  wai  for 
the  first  time  submitted  to  public  scrutiny.  The  one  paint 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  ever  since  monopntiitcd  atten- 
tion, has  I>een  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tfteir  KutjItKh  rnulerim/ 
of  certain  Greek  words  and  expressions.  But  them  is  clearly  a 
question  of  prior  interest  and  infinitely  greater  importance, 
which  has  to  be  settled  first :  namely,  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  change*  ithicli  the  mmc  Scholar*  have  taken  upon  Uumaelott  to 
introdiice  into  the  Greek  text.  Until  it  has  been  asccrtaiaod  that 
the  result  of  their  labours  exhibits  a  decided  improvement  opoo 
what  before  was  read,  it  is  clearly  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
enquire  iul<}  the  merits  of  their  work  as  Heviters  of  a  Transiatiun. 
But  in  fact  the  treatment  which  the  N.  T.  has  experienced  at 
the  bands  of  the  Revisionists  recals  the  fate  of  some  ancieni 
edifice  which  confessedly  required  to  be  painted,  papered^ 
scoured, — with  a  minimum  of  maums*  and  carpenters'  worl, — 
in  order  to  be  inhabited  with  comfort  for  the  next  hoodrrd 
years:  but  the  contractors  for  the  job  were  so  ill-advised  as  to 
jicrsunde  themselves  that  it  rec[uired  to  bo  to  a  great  extent 
rebuilt :  accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour  they  set  about  removing 
fuuntlations,  and  did  so  much  structural  mischief  that  in  the 
end  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  against  thetn  for  damagei. 

Without  the  remotent  intentiou  of  imposing  views  of  uur  uwu 
■on  the  general  reader,  but  oulv  to  enable  him  to  give  lus  intelli- 
[gent  assent  to  much  that  is  to  follow,  we  And  ourselves  con- 
f-atrained  in  the  first  instance,— before  conducting  him  over  any 
part  of  the  domain  which  the  Revisionists  have  ventured  unin- 
vited to  occupy, — to  premise  a  few  onlinary  facts  which  lie  on 
the  threshold  i>f  the  science  of  I'extual  Criticism.      Until   th«<- 
havr  Ix'en  clearly  apprchciidtd,  no  prfigress  is  ptssible. 

The  provision,  then,  which  the  Divine  Author  of  Scrijiturr 
found  to  have  made  for  the  preservation  in   its  integrity  of  Hie  1 
written  Word,  is  oJ*  n   peculiarly  varied  and  highly  oompW) 
description.      First, — By  causing  that  a  vast  maltiplicmtiQa 
Cnl'li'ii  should  I>e  required  all  down  the  age^ — beginning  at 
rrArlir!.t  ()eri<Ml,  ami  I'ontinuing  In  nit  ever-increasing  ratio  unt 
the  actual  invention   of  printing, — He   provided  the  most  effe 
tnal  arrurity  imaginable  against  fraud.     True,  that  mitlionsi 
the  ci.pies  »o  produced  have  long  since  perished :  but  it  is  nei 
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theless  a  plain  fact  that  there  survive  of  the  Gospel  alone 
upwards  of  one  thousand  copies  to  the  present  da^. 

Next,  Versions.  The  necessitj  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  divers  languages  for  the  use  of  dlflerent  branches  of  the 
e»rlj-  Church,  procured  that  many  an  authentic  record  has 
been  prescr\'ed  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  ciListed  in  the  first 
few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  the  Pcschito  Sjriac 
and  the  old  Latin  version  are  believed  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  2ad  century :  the  two  Egyptian  translations  in  the  3rd  and 
4th.  The  Vulgate  (or  revised  Latin)  and  the  Gothic  belong  to 
the  4th :  the  Armenian,  and  possibly  the  ^Ithiopic,  to  the  5th. 

Lastly,  the  requirements  of  assailants  and  apologists  alike, 
the  business  of  commentators,  the  needs  of  controversialists 
and  teachers  in  every  age,  have  rcsultetl  in  a  vast  accumulation 
of  adtlitional  evidence,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance.  For  in  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  every  famous  Doctor  of  the  Church  in  turn  has  quoted 
more  or  less  largely  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  thus  has 
Ijome  testimony  to  the  contents  of  the  codices  with  whieh  he 
was  individually  familiar.  Patristic  Citations  accordingly 
are  a  third  great  safeguard  of  the  integrity  of  the  deposit 

To  weigh  these  tliree  instruments  of  Criticism — C0PIE8, 
Veb&IONS,  FaTHERR — -one  against  another,  Is  obviously  im- 
possible on  the  present  oc<:asion,  .Such  a  discussion  would 
grow  at  once  into  a  treatise.'  Certain  explanatory  details, 
together  with  a  few  words  of  cnulion,  are  as  much  as  may  be 
•ttempted.  And  first,  the  reader  should  be  apprised  (with 
referener  to  the  first-named  class  of  evidence)  that  most  of  our 
extant  copies  of  the  N.  T.  Scriptures  are  comparatively  of 
renent  date,  ranging  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century  of  our 
era.  That  these  are  in  every  instance  copies  of  yet  older 
manuscripts,  is  self-evident:  and  that  in  the  main  they  repre- 
sent faithfully  the  sacred  autographs  themselves,  no  reasonable 
person  doubts.  The  fact  however  remains,  that  they  are  thus 
separated  by  about  a  thousand  years  from  their  inspired  arche- 
types. Headers  are  reminded,  in  passing,  that  the  litUc  handful 
of  copies,  on  which  we  rely  for  thetcttsof  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  of  jtschylus  and  Sophocles,  are  removed  from  their 
originals  hy  full  500  years  raon* :  and  that,  instead  of  a 
thousand,  or  half  a  thousand  copies,  we  are  dependent  for  the 
text  of  certain  uf  these  authors  on  as  many  copies  as  may  be 

*  Dr.  ScriTeaer'B  'Plnin  Introcluptioa  to  Ibo  Criticism  of  tho  New  Toat-UBOOt." 
eth  edilloo,  IW71  (pp.  COT).  iiMiy  Iw  c*>nfiilt^ntly  ri-:tmion'n<leil  Ui  any  'me  wlio 
ietint  to  ittftatcr  till!  oatliDeo  of  TRXtaivl  OriUri.iiii  aiider  Urn  gaidaix'e  of  a 
J9dici'>ai,  ita^srtial,  and  Ihoruat^liljr  compvleot  ^idc 
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counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  truth,  the  security 
which  the  Text  of  the  \ew  Testament  enjoys  is  altogether 
unique  and  extraordinary.  To  specify  one  single  cunsidcratiuD, 
which  has  never  yet  attracted  nearly  the  amount  of  attendon  it 
deserves, — '  Lcctionaries '  abound^  which  establish  the  Text 
which  has  been  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  East,  from 
at  Irast  A.IK  404)  until  the  time  nf  the  invention  of  printing. 

But  here  an  important  consideration  claims  special  attention. 
We  have  to  allude  to  the  result  of  increased  afXjuaintance  with 
certain  of  the  oldest  extant  Codices  of  the  N.  T.  Two  of  those, 
viz.  a  copy  in  the  Vatican  technically  indicated  by  the  letter  B, 
and  the  recently-discovered  Sinaitic,  styled  after  the  first  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  K,  are  thought  to  behing  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury: — two  are  assigne<l  to  the  5th,  vir.  thn  Alexandrian  (a)  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  rescript  Codex  preserved  at  Paris, 
designated  c : — one  is  probably  of  the  0th,  viz.  the  Codex  Bcis 
(d)  preserved  at  Cambridge.  Singular  to  relate,  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  Codices  (B  K  O  I>),  but  especi- 
ally B  and  K,  have  within  the  last  twenty  years  established  n 
tyrannical  ascendency  over  the  imagination  of  the  critics,  which 
can  only  l>c  fitly  spoken  of  as  a  blind  superstition.  It  matterm 
nothing  tliat  alt  four  are  discovered  on  careful  scrutiny  to  rlififer 
essentially,  not  only  fn»m  iiinety-ulne  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
whole  boily  of  extant  MSS.  iKisides,  but  cscnfrom  one  anotAer^ 
This  last  circumstance,  obviously  fatal  to  their  corporate 
tensitms,  is  unaccountably  overlooked.  And  yet  it  admits  <^ 
only  one  satisfactory  explanation  :  viz.  that  in  different  decreet 
they  all  five  exhibit  a  fabricated  text.  Betw^een  the  first  two 
(b  and  k)  there  subsists  an  amount  of  sinister  resemblance, 
which  proves  that  they  must  have  been  both  derived  at  no  very 
remote  period  from  the  same  corrupt  original.  Vet  do  thev 
stand  asunder  in  every  page,  as  M'ell  as  differ  widely  from  the 
commonly  received  Text,  with  which  they  have  been  carefully 
collated.  In  the  Cius[>els  alone,  B  is  found  to  omit  at  least 
2877  words:  to  add,  b'6G:  to  substitute,  935:  to  transpose, 
2098:  to  modify,  1132  (in  all  7578) :— the  corresponding 
figures  for  K  being  scrcrally  3455,  839,  II14,  22ity,  13(»5  (i 
all  8972).  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  omissions,  addition 
substitutions,  transpositions,  and  modifications,  are  bu  no 
the  same  in  lnjtb.  It  is  in  fact  easier  to  find  tteo  consecutitc 
verses  in  trhich  tlirxe  tico  MSS.  differ  the  one  from  the  otker^  than 
two  consecutive  verses  in  tchich  tUey  entirely  ayree. 

But  by  far  the  most  depraved  text  is  that  exhibite<I  bv  codex  D. 
*  No  known  manuscript  contains  so  many  btild  and  extensive 
interpolations.     Its  rariations  from  the  sacred  Text  are  bevond 
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.ill  other  example* '  This,  buwcvcr,  is  not  tbc  result  of  its  beio^ 
tlie  luost  rtKX'nt  of  tfac  fire,  but  (sin^lar  to  relate)  is  due  to 
fiuile  an  oppositn  cause.  *  When  we  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,'  (says  the  learned  editor  of  the  codex,  Dr.  Scrivener) — 

'  Wo  find  ourselvefl  confronted  with  a  ttit,  tbc  liko  to  wUich  wc 
bsTe  no  experience  of  elsewhere.  It  is  hardly  en  cxaggenttion  to 
UKirk  that  codex  d  reprodncos  tho  Texitia  receptm  mnch  in  the  Bsmo 
my  that  ono  of  tho  beat  Chaldeo  Targoms  dues  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament :  so  wide  arc  tho  variations  in  tho  dictiun.  so  ooustaut 
and  inveterate  the  prtictico  of  oxpouuding  the  narrative  by  means  of 
interpolations  which  soldom  rocomraond  themselTos  as  gouuiiio  by 
L  oven  9.  eombltuicu  of  iutornol  probability.' 

'  '  Scep€  dubitcs  pei-  ludumnc  an  serio  scripla  ie//as,' — is  Tischen- 
dorf 's  blunt  estimate  of  the  text  of  that  codes.  ThoDgb  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tlie  Gospels  is  missing',  in  what  remains 
We  find  370-4  words  omitted  :  no  less  than  2213  added,  and 
!121  sulistitutcd.  The  words  transj>osed  amount  to  3471 :  and 
.772  have  been  modified  :  tbc  deflections  from  the' received  text 
thus  amounting  in  all  to  13,281. — Next  after  I>,  the  most  un- 
tnistworthy  codex  is  K,  which  bears  on  its  front  a  memomble 
note  of  the   evil  repute   under  which   it   has  alwavs  laboured  : 

ITiz.  it  is  found  that  at  least  ten  revisers  between  the  4th  and 
the  12tb  centuries  busied  themselves  with  the  task  of  correct- 
ing its  many  and  extraordinary  perversions  of  the  truth  ol 
Scripture. — Next  in  impurity  comes  B : — then,  tbc  fragmentary 
txxlex  (' :  our  own  A  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  disfigured  by 
the  fewest  blemishes  of  any. 

What  prcceilcs  admits  to  some  extent  of  further  numerical 
Illustration.  Lt  is  discovered  that  in  the  111  (out  of  320)  pages 
of  a  copy  of  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament,  in  which  alone  these  five 
manuscripts  are  collectively  available  for  comparison  in  the 
Gospels,— the  serious  deflections  oi  a  from  the  Tfixtim  receptun 
amount  in  all  to  only  ^42:  whereas  in  0  they  amount  to  1708  : 
in  B,  tfj  2370:  in  k,  to  3392:  in  r>,  to  4697.  The  readings 
peadiar  to  A  witliin  the  same  limits  are  133  :  those  peculiar  to 
Care  170.  Uut  those  of  b  amount  to  107  :  while  N  exhibits  113  : 
and  the  readings  peculiar  to  u  (within  the  same  limits),  arc  no 
fewer  than  1829.  .  .  .  We  submit  that  these  facts  are  not  altu- 

k^tfacr  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  codices  B  w  0  D. 

f  But  let  the  learned  chairman  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
pany of  Revisionists  (Bji.  Ellicolt)  1m:  beard  on  this  subject. 
He  is  characterising  these  same  *  old  uncials,'  which  it  is  just 
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now  the  fashion  to  hnld  up  as  orscular,  and  tu  which  hit  lord- 
ship is  almost  as  dcrotedl^  attached  as  his  ncighbanrs: — 

*Tho  nmpliciiy  and  tiitjuijmi  conris^iien*  '  (ho  says)  '  of  Iho  Vaticiuj 
manaHcript  (b)  :  the  ffrrater  rx2Mtnfhmeff  of  oor  own  AlBxandniui 
(a)  :  the  partiallif  mix^  ckaracttrhfiff  of  the  Sinaitio  (k) :  the ^Miro- 
phrnAlic  tone  of  the  nhigular  codox  Bezic  (d),  are  now  brought  homo  to 
the  Bbident.' ' 

Could  ingenuity  have  devised  sererer  satire  than  such  a 
description  of  four  professing  transcripts  of  a  hook  ;  and  thai 
boolc,  the  cTerlasting  Gospel  itself? — transcripts,  bo  it  ohscrvcd 
in  passing,  on  which  it  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  rely  impliritly 
for  the  very  orthography  of  proper  names, — the  spelling  of 
common  words, — the  minutiEe  of  grammar.  What  (we  ask) 
would  be  thought  of  four  such  ''copies*  of  Tbucydidcs  or  of 
Shakspeare  ?  Imagine  it  gravely  proposal,  hy  the  aid  of  four 
such  conflicting  documents,  to  re-adjust  the  text  of  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  or  to  rc-cdlt  '  Hamlet.*  Risum  teneatis  afnicif 
Why,  some  of  the  poet^s  most  familiar  lines  would  become 
scarcely  recognizable :  e.g.  A, — *  loby  or  ftot  Toby ;  ihat  is  tkr 
qucstioH ' :  B, — *  Tod  or  not,  is  the  question ' ;  M. — '  To  he  a  tuii, 
or  not  to  be  a  tub  ;  ike  question  is  thai ' ;  O, — '  The  ^estion  i*,  to 
beatyornot  to  beat  Tobt/?*:  v  (the  'singular  codex*), — *  Tyteonfy 
'question  is  this  ;  to  beat  ihnt  Tobt/^  or  to  be  a  tubf* 

And  yet — without  by  any  means  subscribing  to  the  precise 
terms  in  which  the  learned  Prelate  charncterizej  those  it/nes 
Jatiti  which  have  so  persistently  and  egregiouslr  led  his  lord- 
ship and  his  colleagues  astray — (for  indeed  one  seems  rallier  to 
be  reading  a  description  of  fuur  styles  of  composition,  or 
of  as  many  fashions  iu  ladies'  dress,  than  of  four  copies  of  the 
Gospel) — we  have  already  furnished  indirect  prool"  that  his 
estimate  of  the  codices  in  question  is  in  the  main  correct. 
Further  acquaintance  with  theui  docs  but  intensify  the  bad 
citarncter  wuich  he  has  given  them.  l«t  no  one  suppose 
that  we  deny  their  extraordinary  value, — their  unrivalled 
critical  interest, — nay,  their  actual  iisr  in  helping  to  settle  the 
text  of  Scripture.  What  we  are  just  now  insisting  upin  it 
only  the  depraved  chttrarter  of  codices  K  A  B  c  D,- — esp«s  ially  of 
MBD.  And  because  this  is  a  matter  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  controversy,  and  because  we  cannot  aflbrd  that  there 
shall  exist  in  our  reader's  mind  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  Iw  constrained  once  and  again  to 
trouble  him  with  detailed  specimens  uf  the  contents  of  K  A,  v^tc, 
in  proof  of  the  justice  of  what  we  have  been  alleging.     We 

■  BJsliop  Klllfiott'*  '  Cotwidcrallons  nn  RcrtdnD,'  »x.  (1870),  p,  40. 
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ventarp  iu  assure  him,  w ilbout  a  particle  of  hesitation^  that  K  n  D 
■re  three  of  the  most  romtpt  copies  cTtnnt :  have  bcaunc,  !>_v  what- 
ever process  (for  their  history  is  wholly  unknown),  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  largest  nmuunt  of  fabricated  readings  and  ancient 
blunders  which  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 

But  in  fact  turn  to  p.  184  of  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament — (it 
contains  ten  verses  of  S.  Luke*$  Gospel,  ch.  «ii.  35  to  44)— 
and  proceed  to  collate  those  verses.  Yon  will  make  the  notable 
iliacorerv  that,  within  those  narrow  limits,  by  codex  D  alone,  the 
text  has  been  depraved  53  limes,  resulting  in  no  less  than  103 
conupt  readings,  93  of  which  are  found  only  in  D.  The  words 
omitted  by  D  are  40:  the  words  added  are  4.  Twenty-five 
words  have  been  substituted  for  others,  anil  14  transposed. 
Variations  of  case,  tense,  <S:c.,  amount  to  Ifi  ;  and  the  phrase  of 
the  Evangelist  has  been  departed  from  11  times.  Happily  the 
other  four  *old  uncials*  are  here  available.  And  it  is  found 
that  (within  the  same  limits)  A  exhibit  3  omissions,  2  of  which 
Rtepieruliar  to  A.  B  omits  12  words,  6  of  which  arc  peculiar  to  b  : 
MibstiCutes  3  words  ;  transposes  4  ;  and  exhibits  6  lesser  changes 
— 2  of  them  being  its  own  peculiar  property.  K  has  5  readings 
(affecting  8  words)  peculiar  to  it-itelf.  Its  omissions  are  7  :  its 
additions,  2:  its  substitutions,  4:  2  words  are  transposed;  and 
at  exhibits  4  lesser  discrepancies.  0  has  7  readings  (affecting 
15  words)  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  omissions  are  4  :  its  adtlitions,  7  : 
its  substitutions,  7  :  its  words  transpised,  7.  It  has  2  lesser 
discrepancies,  and  it  alters  the  Evangelist's  phrase  4  times. 

But  (we  shall  lje  asked)  what  is  the  amount  of  agreement 
between  these  f)  codices?  iatthat^  after  all,  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion. We  answer, — A  has  been  already  shown  to  stand  alone 
twice:  B,  6  times;  M,  8  times  :  c,15times:  D,^3times.  We  have 
further  Iu  state  that  A  B  stand  by  themselves  once :  U  K,  4  lime-s ; 
BC,  1:BD,  1:KC,  l:CD,  1.  AKC  conspire  1:  bko,  1:  BKD,  1: 
A  BK  C,  once  (viz.  in  reading  ipaynjatVj  which  Tischendnrf  admits 
to  be  a  corrupt  reading) :  ii  K  c  i>,  also  once.  The  5  '  old  uncials  ' 
therefore  (abkod)  combine,  and  again  stand  apart,  with  sin- 
gular impartiality.  Lastly,  they  are  never  once  found  to  be  in 
accord  in  respect  of  any  single  *  varum*  reading^  Will  any  one, 
after  a  cjtndid  survey  of  the  premisses,  deem  us  unreasonable,  if 
we  avow  that  such  a  specimen  of  the  concordia  discors  which 
everywhere  prevails  between  the  oldest  uncials,  but  which 
especially  characterizes  Kbd,  indisposes  us  greatly  to  suffer 
their  unsupported  authority  to  determine  for  ns  the  text  ot 
Scripture  ? 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  about  the  character  of  the  text 
ezhibite<l  by  the  earliest  of  the  Versions  and  by  the  most  ancient 
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of  the  Fathers.  Uut,  fur  the  purpose  we  have  just  now  iu  ban<l, 
neither  are  such  details  necessary.  We  desire  to  hasten  forward. 
A  somewhat  fuUor  review  of  certAin  of  our  oldest  available'^ 
materials  might  prove  even  more  discouraging.  But  that  would 
odIv  be  because  it  ii  impossible,  within  such  narrow  limits  as 
the  present,  to  give  the  reader  any  idea  at  alt  of  the  wealth  of 
our  actual  resourres  ;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  least  trustworthy  of  our  guides  prove  in  turn  in- 
valuable helps  in  correcting  the  exorbitancies  of  their  felloi 
The  practical  result,  in  fact,  of  what  has  been  hitherto  offered  is] 
after  all  but  this,  that  we  have  tu  be  on  our  guard  against  piniiii 
our  faith  exclusively  on  two  or  three, — least  of  all  on  ODC ' 
or  two  ancient  documents ;  and  of  adopting  ihftn  exclusively 
for  our  guides.  We  are  shown,  in  other  wonls,  that  it  is  utterijrj 
out  of  the  question  tu  rely  absolutely  on  any  single  set 
authorities,  much  less  on  any  single  document,  for  the  dctcrmin*- 
tion  of  the  Text  of  Scripture.  Happily,  our  manuscripts  arc 
numerous :  most  of  them  arc  in  the  main  trustworthy :  alt  of 
thein  represent  far  older  documents  than  themselves.  Our 
Versions  (two  of  which  arc  more  ancient  by  a  couple  of  centuries 
than  any  sacred  codex  extant)  severally  correct  and  check  onr 
another.  Lustly,  in  the  writings  of  a  host  of  Fathers, — the 
principal  being  Musebius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories, 
Didymus,  Kpiphanius,  Chryaostom,  the  Cyrils,  Theodoret, — we 
are  providctl  with  contemporaneous  evidence  which,  whenever 
it  can  be  had,  becomes  an  eflectuni  safeguard  against  the  un- 
sujiported  decrees  uf  our  oldest  codices,  a  D  M  C  D,  as  well  as 
the  occasional  vagaries  of  the  Versions.  No  more  precarious 
foundation  for  a  reading,  in  fact,  can  be  named,  than  the  unsup- 
ported advocacy  of  a  single  manuscript,  or  VcrsioOi  or  Father; 
or  even  of  two  or  three  of  these  combined. 

But  indeed  the  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
admits  of  being  far  more  broadly  stated.  It  even  stands  to 
reason  that  we  may  safely  reject  any  reading  which,  out  "f  the 
whole  biMJy  o(  available  authorities, — manuscripts,  versions, 
i'athers, — finds  an  advocate  nowhere  save  in  one  and  the  same 
little  handful  of  suspicious  documents.  For  we  resolutely 
maintain,  that  external  Evidence  must  after  all  remain  our  best, 
our  only  safe  guide  ;  and  (to  come  to  the  point)  we  refuse  to 
throw  in  our  lot  with  those  who^  disregarding  the  witness  of 
everif  other  known  cihIcx — all  the  versions — and  every  other 
available  ecclesiastical  writer,- — insist  on  following  the  dictates 
of  a  little  handful  of  authorities,  of  which  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  except  that,  when  they  concur  exclusively,  it  is  often 
demonstrably  only  tn  mislen<l.     Wc  speak  of  codices  B  or  K  or 
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the  9tb  century  codex  L,  and  such  cursives '  as  13  or  33;  n 
few  copies  uf  the  old  Latin  and  one  of  the  Egyptian  versions : 
jwrhaps Orig^en.    Not  theory  therefore  :  not  prejudice:  not  con- 
jecture :  not  nnproved  assertion  :   not  codex  B  :  not  an  imaginary 
'  Antiochenc    recension  *    of   another   imaginary    *  Prce-Syrian 
text  * :  not  antecedent  fancies  about  the  affinity  of  documents  : 
oothing  of  this  sort  (however  specious  and  plausible  it  may  sound, 
especially  when   set  forth  in   magisterial  language  and  recom- 
mended byjustly  rcspccte<I  names), — nothing  of  this  sort,  we  say, 
must  be  allowed  to  determine  for  us  the  text  of  Scripture.      Wr 
deem  it  even  axiomatic,  that,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  our  critical 
method  must  be   the  same  :    uanicly,  after  patiently  collecting 
all  the  available  evidence,  then  without  partiality  or  prejudice 
to  adjudicate  between  the  conflicting  authorities,  and  loyally  to 
accept  that  verdict  for  which  there  is  clearly  the  preponderating 
evidence.       The  best  supported  retuUng,   iu    other  words,   must 
always  be  held  to  be  the  true  reculiug  :  and  nothing  may  on  any 
account  be  rejected  from  the  commonly  received  Text,  except  on 
evidence  which  shall  clearbf  outneigli  the  evidence  for  retaining 
it.      Whenever  the  evidence  is  about  evenly  balanced,  few  it  is 
hoped  wiJI  deny  that  the  Text  which  has  been  *in  possession' 
lur  three  centuries  and    a  half,  and   which   rests  on   infinitely 
better  manuscript  evidence  than  that  of  any  ancient  work  which 

I  can  be  named, — should,  for  every  reason,  be  let  alone.^ 
[  But,  (we  shall  perhaps  be  asked,)  has  any  critical  editor  of 
the  N,  T.  seriously  taught  the  reverse  of  all  this?  Yes,  indeed, 
wo  answer.  Lachmann,  Tregclles,  Tischeudorf,- — ^the  mosT 
recent  and  most  famous  of  modern  editors, — have  ail  three 
adopted  a  directly  opposite  theory  of  textual  revision.  With 
the  first-named,  fifty  years  ago  (11531),  virtually  originated  the 
principle  of  recurring  exclusively  to  a  few  ancient  documents  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many.  *  LAOn^tAffN's  text  seldom  rests 
OQ  more  than  four  («reek  codices,  very  often  on  three,  not 
unfrequenlly  on  two,  sometimes  on  only  onc.'^  Of  the  Greek 
Fathers  (he  said)  be  employed  on/y  Origen.*  Paying  extra- 
ordinary deference  to  the  Latin  Version,  he  entirely  disregarded 
the  coeval  S^-riac  translation.  The  result  of  such  a  systeni 
most  needs  prove  satisfactory  to  no  one  except  its  author. 


*  Tbe  irord  is  litttd  li>d«BerU>c  manuscripts  writtpu  lit 'mnniag-fauul,' of  vhieli 
tbeoUcat  uniroanidoml  to  belong  to  tbe  Otli  oentary. 

*  Onre  for  nil,  to  uvumI  cavil. Ih,  it  Im  obBcrrcd  tljnt  wi-  do  not  vWua  perftcluiH 
te  the  received  toxt.  We  point  out  furthur  oa  (seo  p.  yiJtfJ,  that  it  nccla 
coznction, 

'  ScriToner's  '  Intnxluolion,'  p.  M'2~l.  We  prefer  to(],tu)to  the  iadictoMmt  from 
panics  of  ou(i  cjf  \ht!  RcviBioiiiits. 

*  'lEx  scrijitoiibuA  GiflM.-ii>  tautitptr  Origtnt  eolo  au  BQaiva.' ^Vrr/at^o,  ]>.  iLit. 
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Lacbtnann^s  Ipading  fallary  has  perforce  proved  fata]  to  the 
value  of  iLc  text  put  forlh  by  Db.  Trkoelles.  Of  the  scrupulous 
accuracy,  the  iudefatijcablc  industry,  the  pious  xcal  of  that 
estimable  and  devoted  scholar,  we  speak  not.  All  honour  to  his 
memory  !  As  a  speciinrn  of  consrientioufi  laboar,  his  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  (1^57-72)  passes  praise,  and  will  newr  lose  its  value. 
But  it  has  only  to  be  stated,  that  Tn^cllcs  uffectualiv  pcrsuadrd 
himself  that  * ci^htif-tiine  vinrtiethx'  of  our  extant  inanustTipts 
and  other  authorities  may  safely  be  rejected  and  lost  sight  of 
when  we  come  to  amend  the  text  and  try  to  restore  it  to  its 
primiiive  purity,' — to  make  it  plain  that  in  Textual  Criticism 
he  must  needs  be  regarded  as  an  untruslworthy  teacher.  ^hy 
he  should  hnvc  condescended  In  employ  no  patristtc  authority 
later  than  Eusebius  [fi.  A.D.  320],  he  does  not  explain. 

With  Or.  TiscuENDOltF — (whom  one  vastly  his  superior  in 
leamtn|>;,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  has  generously  styled  *  the 
first  Biblical  Critic  in  Kurope'") — *the  evidence  of  codex  K. 
supported  or  even  unsupportiKl  by  one  or  two  other  authorities 
of  any  description,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  other  witnesseCf 
whether  manuscripts,  versions,  or  ecclesiastical  writers.*'  We 
need  say  no  more.  Until  the  forc^ing  charge  has  been  dis> 
pmved,  Dr.  Tischcndorfs  etlition  of  the  N.  T.,  howerer  precious 
as  an  unrivalled  storehouse  of  materials  for  criticism, — however 
;idmirabU>  as  a  specimen  of  unwearied  industry,  critical  learning, 
and  first-rntc  ability, — must  be  admittc<l  to  be  uttin-ly  untrnst- 
wnrthv  as  a  guide  to  the  truth  of  the  inspireil  Text.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  his  discovery  of  codex  K  caused  his  tJth  edition 
(1H06-72)  to  differ  from  his  7th  in  no  less  than  3369  placet,— 
*  to  the  scandal  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Criticism,  as  well 
US  to  his  own  grave  discredit  for  discernment  and  consistency.'* 
But,  in  fact,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  critic  who,^ — ^because  the 
last  verse  of  S.  John's  Gospel  in  M  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
tcritteit  with  a  different  pen  from  the  rtfst, — has  actually  omitted 
that  lout  verse  cntiTety,  in  defiance  of  every  knotcn  ccy^r/,  etvrj/ 
Antmm  rvrtion^  and  the  explicit  testimony  of  a  fiost  of  ^athersf 
Such  areOrigcn  (10  times), — Eusebius  (3), — Gregory  Ny*i.  (2), 
— Gregorv  Na!!ian.,^\onnus, — (^hrysostom  (H), — The*xlonis 
Mops., — Istdonis. — Cyril  Alex.  (2), —  Victor  Ant., — .'Vmmonius, 
— Sevfirus, —  Maximus, —  Andreas  Crcten., —  Ambrose, —  Gau- 
dentius, — Philastrius,— Scdulius, — Jerome, — Augustine  (6). 

The  last  to  enter  the  field  are  Dr8.  Westcott  and  HoRT, 
whose  beautifully-printed  edition  of  *  the  New  Testament  in  the 
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orig:inal  Greek  '  wus  published  on  the  nantc  tiai/  witli  the  *  Hevised 
Aatborized  Version,  itst-lf,  a  copy  of  their  work  having  been 
already  confidentially  entrusted  to  every  mem!>er  of  the  N.  Test, 
compitny  of  Hevisionists  tu  guide  them  in  their  labours.  The 
learned  Editors  candidly  avow,  that  they  *have  deliberately 
chosen  on  the  whole  to  rely  for  documentary  evidence  on  the 
stores  accumulated  by  their  predecessors,  and  to  confine  them- 
lelves  to  their  proper  work  of  editing  the  text  itself.' '  Nothing 
therefore  has  to  be  enquired  after,  exuej)!  the  critical  principles 
on  which  they  have  proceeded.  And,  after  assuring  us  that  '  tlu? 
itudy  of  groujting  is  the  foundation  of  oil  enduring  Criticism'' 
they  produce  their  secret;  viz.  that  in  'every  one  of  our 
vilnesaes '  47X(*^^  codex  b,  the  *  corruptions  are  innumerable*;^ 
and  tbat»  in  the  Gospels,  the  one  *  group  of  witnesses'  of  '  in- 
comparabk  value^*  is  codex  b  in  *  combination  with  another 
primary  Greek  manuscript,  as  K  ii,  B  L,  itt:,  bt,  h  t>,  b  h,  a  b, 
BZ,  b33,  and  in  fS.  Mark  ba.'*  This  is  *Teitual  Criticism 
made  easy,' certainly.  Well  aware  of  the  preposterous  results  to 
which  such  a  major  premiss  must  inevitably  lead,  we  arc  not 
surprisiMl  to  find  a  plea  straightway  put  in  for  '  instinctive  pro- 
cesses of  Criticisnty  of  which  the  foundation  *  needs  perpetual 
correction  and  recorrection.^  But  our  confidence  fairly  gives 
vay  when,  in  the  same  breath,  the  accomplished  Editors 
proceed  as  follows: — *  But  wc  are  obliged  to  come  to  the 
indimdual  mind  at  last ;  and  canons  of  criticism  are  useful  only 
u  warnings  against  natural  illusions,  and  aids  to  circumspect 
fwns (deration,  not  as  absolute  rules  to  prescribe  the  final 
decision.  It  is  true  that  no  individual  mind  can  ever  work 
with  perfect  uniformity,  or  free  iiself  completely  from  its  own 
idiosyncrasies.  ^  et  a  clear  sense  of  the  duuger  of  unconscious 
caprice  may  do  much  towards  excluding  It.  VV'c  trust  also  that 
the  present  text  has  escaped  some  risks  of  this  kind  by  being 
the  joint  production  of  two  editors  of  different  habits  of  mind.** 
A  somewhat  insecure  safeguiird  surely  I  M»y  we  l»e  permitted 
without  offence  to  point  out  that  the  'idiosyncrasies'  of  ait 
^individual  mind'  (to  which  we  learn  with  astonishment  *  we 
are  obliged  to  come  at  last*)  are  probably  the  very  worst 
foundation  pi>ssible  on  which  to  build  the  recension  of  an 
inspired  writing?  With  regret  we  record  our  conviction,  that 
these  accomplished  scholars  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
Text  vastly  more  remote  from  the  inspired  autographs  of  the 
Evangelists   tlion  any  which  has  appeared  since  the  invention 

*  From  U^e  Prrfsco  i»rcfixt.J  to  Ihc  '  limited  nnd  priratc  issue '  of  1870,  p.  vt 

*  IIikI.  p.  IT.  *  Ihitl.  i>.  xifiii. 

*  lbi.1.  p.  STi.  •  Ibid.  pp.  xvuit  xix. 
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of  printing.  When  full  Prolegomena  have  !)een  fuxniihed*  wc 
shall  know  more  about  the  matter:'  but,  lo  jud^e  from  the 
Remarks  (p.  541-62)  which  the  learned  Editors  (KevisinnistJi 
themselves)  have  8ubjoine<I  to  their  elegant  I  j-printed  volume,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  fabric  will  be  found  to  rest  too  excliuively 


'  'Willie  time  abeeta  are  nuaiag  throng  the  prcfli,  a  copy  of  tb«  lopg-txpwilwl 
rolmae  reacbea  w.  The  mean  of  tbs  mpected  aulliDn  pcorei  to  be  the  fflmyrilfMt 
imuginoble,  and  ii  briefly  iJtu : — T^eteiuag  on  tli«  two  oldMt  oodum  rrlaat 
(8  and  K,  both  of  tlie  4lh  cciihiry),  tlicy  invent  the  ToUowiag  hypotbeuLi : — 
'  That  tbv  wiocstricis  or  tlliMA  two  nuuiuM<ripU  dit*rifi^t  /rom  a  point  war  Dim 
attUtgrapla,  and  never  came  into  amUiet  «H(taf^v«n(ly.' 

Barior  tbni  ieoofcd  two  independaot  witnaanB  of  what  wait  iu  tbe  mopJ 
nntoenpOfl,  the  Editois  oluim  tbat  Uu  annridrvrr  ot  K  and  n  must  *  tnarfc  tlineo 
nortums  of  text  in  which  two primitire  and  «ntir<;lr»i.'i>aruti.>  lim  n  nf  IniiiiinilnliHi 
bod  not  como  to  difl«r  tram  each  other  Ihroogh  indaptnideat  eorroptioo :  *  *bi1 
tberorore  thet,  'iu  the  alncnrc  of  Bpcrially  »lrvng  iulemal  evidence  to  llui 
contrary,'  *  the  readlopi  of  K  and  n  oombinvU  ma^  tajtlu  b«  aeetjtUd  at  tjtantiitf.' 

What  is  lo  be  (lone,  however,  when  the  aame  two  oodfioea  diverge  omefrvm  Um 
nthtr  t  In  all  meh  oascc  (ve  are  aarared)  Uie  readicgv  of  aaj  *  bfoary  oon- 
Iwimtiuu'of  hail-  to b<! prefeired, beeanao  *on  the ckiMat  acntiny.  they  MoetaUjr 
'  liuve  th^  ring  (if  g-mninvneni'  hardly  ever  'loofc  atupieiotu  after  roll  oon- 
(li deration.*  '  Evm  when  a  itanda  qaitt  uJone,  iti  readings  mnst  nerar  be  li^tly 
RTJKted.' 

But  we  declioo  to  admit  that  tbe  texts  exhibited  by  b  K  coa  have  *  <UTeiVi,-il 
ftum  a  poiot  near  tbe  aaered  aotographg.  oad  ol^vct  come  into  nontart  sdI>w< 
qumtly.  We  are  ablo  to  show,  un  tho  mutmry,  that  the  wadinps  ihf  t  jotuUy 
eiiibody  aflbrd  tbe  itraogest  piemmption  tbat  the  M^.  wfaich  oontalo  tnsai  arc 
iiolliing  else  bot  speeiiDeos  of  tlioio  '  oorreoted,'  i.&  eompUd  oo^e^  wbiofa  are 
known  to  have  abotmded  io  tbe  earliest  ages  of  the  Cbiu«h.  Prom  the  pre- 
vnieitoe  of  identical  dopcavntioos  in  either,  wo  tnfor  that  tbey  are,  nn  the  oooUarj', 
derivod  frotn  some  not  very  remote  oorrupt  eommoo  anoostor :  and  thercliiro,  thai 
their  ouiucidence,  when  tbev  differ  bom  all  (or  noarly  all  i  other  KlfiS^  so  br  fiom 
uuitking'twopriimtiroai)detktindyeGpaiat«  Uuoaof  trarifimiaaion  'nfthe  inspbad 
adtof^pba,  doM  but  mark  what  wai  derived  from  tho  same  oomtpt  < 
anoestot :  wbervbr  tho  nppoaed  two  independent  witnoaste  to  the  E< 
Vf-rily  beoome  reanlved  into  a  mngh  leittUM  lo  a  /abrieated  tat  of  the  3nf 

It  is  Impooiriblc  in  tbe  mcaiitime  to  witbttold  from  these  leaiiaed  and 
uten  (who  oro  inflnitaly  hotter  than  their  theory)  the  tribata  nt  our  vympathx 
conccni  at  the  i-vtdrat  iN;rplpxity  uud  conHtaiit  distress  to  which  Ihcir  own  Iktal 
lonjar  pnJmSfi  hns  ri^daced  them.  The  Ketucsis  of  Supeniiitloti  aqJ  Idolatry  is 
over  toe  same.  Donbt.^iinbelieC — ivodolity, — psDeml  mistrmit  of  aU  cvideoee, 
is  the  fnavftable  seqnrl  luid  priialty.  In  Itf70,  lin.  Wodcutc  and  Uort  solflnmly 
aaanrod  theirt»titberBt>vi£ibuLita  that  *  the  piovalcat  aasumption,  tbat  througbooi 
tbe  N.  T.  tbe  tmu  text  is  to  be  found  wMNeioAorw  onwog  recordod  rcadt&n  ^om 
ttot  atand  ttu  teit  of  txpeHmee:*  *  aad  thvy  are  evidently  atiU  haonteoay  ttw 
■una  ipootial  sDiiHckw.  They  ace  a  ghuet  to  be  exorcised  ia  even  dai^  oomtir. 
'Tha  Art  of  On^sefimtl  JbnmdatJon'  {mja  Dr.  Hort)  'depends  for  its  SDociraB 
io  noeb  on  peraonol  oodownients,  fertility  of  resource  iu  tlio  flrd  inataootv 
and  ereti  mote  an  ■ppreeiation  of  language  too  deiicalo  to  acqniesea  in  merely 
phUMtbla  eonvotioiui,  tbat  it  ia  easy  lo  fornt  its  true  chamotn  as  a  eritiBU 
eperatim  (boadod  on  koowledge  and  motboa.'*'  SpcciniLna  nf  the  WTtier*s  ikUl 
in  this  department  aboimd.  One  ocean  et  p.  135  (Jra.)  where,  ta  ddJUmot  of 
vvtnjutottn  dotumtnt,  he  cvacuntca  S.  Paul's  atemfirabit^  iitjaootioo  to  Timothy 
(3  Tim.  i.  1^  of  all  its  sigiiiScaocf-.  May  ma  ho  allowed  to  aaniro  him  that 
IS  Bibucjll  Tcxnrai.  Cbiticwm  *Co!MBtm;KJLL  £]aisi>aTio8 '  bas  ko  plaor? 
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r#asumption  and  unproved  hypothesis.  In  other  words, 
a  painiful  apprehension  is  croaled,  that  their  edition  of  *Tbc  New 
'rMla4nent  in  the  original  Greek  *  will  be  found  to  partake  in- 
conveniently of  the  nature  of  a  work  of  the  imagination.  As 
rodex  k  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Tischendorf,  so  is  codex  B  evidently 
the  rock  on  which  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  have  split. 

But  surely  (rejoins  the  intelligent  reader,  coming  fresh  to 
these  studies),  the  oldest  extant  manuscripts  (bkacd)  must 
exhibit  the  purest  text  I  Is  it  not  so?  \t  cnufkt  Xo  be  so,  no 
iloobt  (we  answer)  ;  but  it  certainly  need  not  be  the  case. 

We  know  that  Origen  in  Palestine,  Lucian  at  Antioch, 
Hesychius  in  Egypt»  *  revised  *  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  Unfor- 
tanately,  they  did  their  work  in  an  age  when  such  fatal  mis* 
apprehension  prevailed  on  the  subject,  that  each  in  turn  will 
have  inevitably  imported  a  fresh  assortment  of  monstra  into  the 
sacred  writings.  Add,  the  baneful  influence  of  snch  spirits  as 
Tlieopliitus  (sixth  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.D.  Itib),  Tiitian,  Am- 
monius,  &.C.,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  a  vast  number  in 
the  primitive  age, — -some  of  whose  productions,  we  know  for 
certain,  were  freely  multiplied  in  every  quarter  of  ancient  Chris- 
tendom : — add,  the  fabriciited  gospels  which  anciently  alxjundcd  ; 
notably  the  *  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  about  which  Jerome  is  so 
oommunirntive,  and  which  (he  savs)  he  had  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin  ; — lastly,  freely  grant  that,  here  and  there,  with 
well-meaut  assiduity,  the  orthodox  themselves  may  have  stmght 
to  prop  up  truths  which  the  early  heretics  (Bosilides  [1341, 
Valentinus  [140]  with  his  disciple  Heracleon,  Marcion  [150], 
and  the  rest,  most  porsevcringly  assailed ; — and  we  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  not  a  few  of  the 
codices  of  ancient  Christendom  must  have  exhibite<l  a  text  which 
was  even  scandalously  corrupt.  *  It  is  no  less  true  to  fact  than 
paradoxical  in  sound,'  writes  the  most  learned  of  the  Revisionist 
body. 

*  that  (he  worst  corruptions,  to  which  the  New  Tcstamoit  has  over 
been  aubjoctcd,  originatod  witlnn  a  hundrod  years  aft^ir  it  was  com- 
poied:  that  Irunscus  [a.d.  150]  and  tho  African  Fathom,  and  tho 
whole  Wostcni,  witli  a  portion  of  tho  Syrian  Church,  used  far  iuferior 
manuscripts  to  thttsc  ciaployod  by  Stunioa,  or  Emsmus,  or  Stephens 
thirteen  oenturiiw  later,  when  moulding  the  Tcxtus  Receptus.'  * 

And  what  else  are  co<lIccs  R  B  C  D  but  sperimem — -in  rastlt/ 
different  degrees — of' the  clans  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Scrivener? 
Nay,  who  will  venture  to  deny  that  those  codices  arc  indebted 
for  their  preservation  w/c/y  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  were 
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long  since  reco^niaed  as  tlie  depositoiies  of  reading*  vrblcb 
rendered  them  utterljr  uutrustwortliy  ? 

Only  hy  singling  out  some  defiaite  portion  of  the  Gospels,  mod 
attending  closttly  to  tho  handling  it  has  expenencetl  at  the  hands 
of  A.KI1CD — >to  the  last  four  of  which  it  is  Just  now  thr  fnUiina 
to  bow  down  iis  to  an  oracular  voice  from  which  there  shall  be 
no  appeal — can  the  student  become  fully  aware  of  the  hoi>eIr»»- 
ness  of  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  text  of  the  N.  T,  out 
of  the  materials  which  those  codices  supply.  Let  us  tbi» 
time  lake  S.  Mark's  account  of  the  healing  of  *  the  paralytic 
borne  of  four'  (cb.  ii.  1-12).  In  the  course  of  those  12  verses 
(not  reckoning  4  blunders  and  certain  peculinrities  of  spelling) 
there  will  be  found  to  be  60  variations  of  reading, — of  wliicb, 
55  are  nothing  else  but  depravations  of  the  text,  the  result  ol 
inattention  or  licentiousness.  Westcott  and  Hort  adopt  23  of 
these: — 145,  in  which  KB  conspire  to  vouch  for  a  reading:  2, 
where  M  i«  unsupported  by  B :  2,  where  B  is  un8Upp>rted  by  M : 
1,  where  0  I>  are  supported  by  neither  K  nor  ii.  Now,  in  the 
present  instance  the  '  five  old  uncials  '  cannot  be  the  depositories 
of  a  tradition, — whether  Western  or  Eastern, — because  tliey 
render  inconsistent  testimony  in  every  verse.  It  must  further 
l>e  admittetl  (for  this  is  realty  not  a  question  of  opinion,  but  .i 
plain  matter  of  fact),  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  place  confidence 
in  such  dt>cuinentti.  What  would  be  thought  in  a  Court  of  Law 
of  five  witnesses,  called  up  41  times  for  examination,  m-Iio  should 
be  observed  to  Ixiar  contradictory  testimony  rveri/  tiate9 

But  the  whole  of  the  problem  does  not  by  any  means  lit  on 
the  surface.  All  that  appears  is  that  the  five  oldest  uncials  arc 
not  trustworthy  witnesses,  which  singly  in  the  cx>urse  of  12 
verses  separate  themselves  from  their  fellows  33  times:  rix.  A, 
twice;  k,  5  times  ;  B,  6  times;  o.  Ihrice ;  u,  17  times:  and 
which  also  enter  into  the  11  following  combinations  with  one 
another  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  Text : — A  l',  twice  ;  «  ^  1^^ 
times  ;  X  l>>  once  ;  o  D,  3  times  ;  t(  B  C,  once ;  K  B  D,  5  times  : 
K  c  D,  once  ;  K  B  c  D,  once  ;  A  «  c  n,  once ;  A  B  c  n,  once ;  A  M  B  ('  D, 
once.  (Note  that,  on  this  last  occasion,  which  is  the  on/y  time 
when  they  alt  5  agree,  thei/  art-  crrtainitf  ajl  5  tPronff.)  But  this, 
as  was  observed  before,  lies  on  the  surface.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  is  further  discovered  that  their  testimony  betrays  the 
baseness  of  their  origin  by  its  intrinsic  worthlcssness.  Thus, 
in  ver.  1,  the  delicate  precision  of  the  announcement  -^Kova^r} 
07I  'Ei3'oiKON  'EJ-n  (that  *  f/e  has  gone  in*)  disappears  from 
KBO: — as  well  as  fin  ver.  S)  the  circumstance  thai  it  became 
the  signal  fi>r  many  *  {rniimliad'h/*  ^N  b)  to  assemble  about  the 
door.      In  ver.  4,  S.  Mark  explains  bis  predecessor's  concise 
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statement  that  tho  paralytic  was  'brought  to'  our  Saviour,*  by 
remarking*  that  the  thing  was  *  impossible*  by  the  ordinary 
mcthud  ol' approach.  Accordingly,  his  account  uf  the  expedient 
resorted  to  by  the  bearers  fills  one  entire  verse  (ver.  4)  of  his 
Gospel.  In  the  mean  time,  KB  by  exhibiting  in  S.  Mark  ii.  3, 
'briufjing  unto  Him  one  sick  of  the  palsy'  (^tpDiTcs'  Trpo?  avrov 
T-apaXifTiKov, — which  is  but  a  senseless  transposition  of  7rpo9 
airrov,  TrapaXvrtKov  ^-poirre?),  do  their  best  to  ohliterate  the  ex- 
quisite significancy  of  the  second  Evangelist's  method.  In  the 
neit  verse,  the  perplexity  of  the  bearers,  who,  because  they  could 
not  ^come  nigh  Him'  (wpoa-eyyitrai  aOrw),  unroofpii  ihe  house,  is 
lost  in  K  B, — whose  Trpoa-iveyKoi  has  been  obtained  either  from 
Matt.  ix.  2,  or  else  from  Lu.  v.  18,  li)  {eifTsvsyKeiv,  etcrw^yKfixriv). 
'The  bed  WHEKE  WAS  the  paralvtic'  (toi*  Kpa^^arov'Onort  'hn  o 
•7!-apa\vTixo<!,  in  imitation  of  'the  roof  wukkk  was'  Jesus  {t7}v 
<rreyi7i' *onoT*HN  [o  *It;<Toi>?],  which  had  immediately  preceded), 
is  just  one  of  those  tistcless  depravations,  for  which  KB,  and 
rspecially  D,  are  conspicuous  among  manuscripts.  In  the  last 
verse,  the  tiixtanlanevus  rising  of  the  paralytic,  noticed  by  S.  Mark 
{^yipdij  €v0€Q)^)  and  insisted  upon  by  S.  Luke  (*«»</  immediairhj 
ke  rose  up  before  them,' — Koi  napa^^TJfia  ava(T7a<t  imrrrtov  avTiav)^ 
is  obliterated  by  shifting  eu^eu;  in  KB  and  0  to  a  place  where 
ev$£{o<i  is  not  wanted  and  where  its  significancy  disappears. 

Other  instances  of  assimilation  are  conspicuous.  AH  most 
see  that,  in  ver.  5,  Kal  iSaiv  (KBC)  is  derived  from  Matt.  ix.  2 
and  Luke  v.  20:  as  well  as  that  *  Son,  be  of  t/uod  cheer^  (c)  is 
imported  hither  from  Matt.  ix.  2.  *  My  son,'  on  the  other  hand 
(Kj,  is  a  mere  efTort  of  the  imagination.  In  the  same  verse,  trov 
ai  afiapriai  (k  b  d)  is  either  from  Matt,  ix,  5  (sic)  ;  or  else  from 
rcr.  9  lower  down  in  S.  Mark's  narrative.  ApyoiTe?  in  vcr.  6 
(d)  is  from  Luke  v.  2L  "T'Traye  (k)  in  ver.  0,  and  vvarye  e*5  "rhv 
oUov  <Tov  (i>),  are  clearly  importations  from  ver.  IL  The 
strange  confusion  in  ver.  7, — '  Jiecaitsc  this  nian  thus  tpeakethy 
he  blasphemcth  '  (b), — and  '  H'hf  doth  this  man  thus  speak  f  He 
blagp/icmelh^  (viv), — is  due  solely  to  Matt.  ix.  3: — while  the 
appendix  proposed,  by  K  as  a  substitute  for  *  We  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion '  (oi/StTroTf  ovrta^  €lBofi,€v)y  In  ver.  12  (viz.  '  It  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israel,'  ouScTroTe  ovToy<;  etfHivr)  iv  T^  'lerpa^jX), 
has  l>een  transplanted  hither  from  M.ttt.  ix.  33. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that,  scandalously  corrupt  as  the 
text  of  KBCD  hereabouts  may  be,  no  reason  has  been  shown  as 
jet  for  suspecting  that  heretical  depravation  ever  bad  anything 
to  do  with  such  phenomena.     That  (we  answer)  is  only  because 
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the  writlnprs  of  the  early  depravers  and  fabricator*  of  Gosp^t 
have  universally  |>erishcd.  From  the  slender  rclin  of  iheir 
iniquitous  performances  which  have  survived  to  our  time,  wc 
nre  sometimes  able  to  lay  our  finger  on  a  foul  blot,  and  to  lay, 
'  This  came  from  Tatian's  Diatessnron  ;  and  that  from  Marciim's 
mutilated  rcceiuiun  of  the  Cjos^kI  according'  to  S.  Lulte.'  The 
piercing  of  our  Saviour's  side,  transplantefl  by  codices  w  B  C 
from  S.  John  xii.  34  into  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  4'J,  is  an  instAnce  of 
the  former, — which  it  may  reasonably  rrentc  astonishment  to  find 
that  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  (alone  among  editors)  have  never- 
theless admitted  into  their  text,  as  equally  trustworthy  with  tbo 
last  12  verses  of  S.  Mark's  Gospel.  But  it  occasions  a  stronger 
sentiment  than  surprise  to  discover  that  this,  *  the  gravest  inter- 
p<jlation  yet  laid  to  the  charge  of  u,' — this  *  sente-occ  which 
neither  they  nor  any  other  competent  scholar  can  possibly 
believe  that  the  Evangelist  ever  wrote,' ' — has  been  actually 
foisted  into  the  margin  of  the  Hevlsed  Version  of  S.  Matt,  xxvii. 
49.  Were  not  the  Revisionists  aware  that  sucii  a  disfigurcjncQt 
must  prove  fatal  to  their  work?  /br  whose  benefit  is  the  infor* 
raation  volunteered  that  *  many  ancient  authorities'  ore  thtu 
grossly  interpolated  ? 

An  instructive  specimen  of  depravation  follows,  which  can  be 
traced  to  Marcions  mutilated  recension  of  S.  Luke's  Gospel. 
Wo  venture  to  entreat  the  favour  of  the  reader's  sustained 
attention  to  the  license  with  which  the  Lord'h  Prayer,  as  given 
in  S.  Luke's  Gospel  (xi.  2-4),  is  exhibited  by  codices  KABOU. 
For  every  reason  one  would  have  cipecled  that  so  precious  a 
formula  would  have  beeu  found  enshrined  iu  the  *  old  uncials' 
in  peculiar  safety  ;  handled  by  copyists  of  the  4tb,  5th,  atid 
6th  centuries  with  peculiar  reverence.  Let  us  ascertain  exactly 
what  has  befallen  it : — 

(<i)  D  introduces  it  by  interpolating  the  following  free  para- 
phrase of  Matt,  vi.  7  : — '  Uxe  not  vain  rrpetitiuns  as  tlie  rwrf  :  Jar 
some  suppose  that  thet/  shall  lie  heard  by  their  much  tpeakinff. 
But  what  ye  prat/ ^  .  .  .  After  which  portentous  exordium, 

(b)  BK  omit  the  5  words,  *0«r*  ^  which  art  in  hfoveti.'    Then, 

(c)  u  omits  the  article  (to)  before  *  name* :  and  supplements 
the  first  petition  with  the  wonis  'upon  us*  (e'<^'  i/^s-).  It  must 
ncctis  also  tmrispose  the  words  *77ii/  Kinydom^  {jj  ^aaiKtia  irov). 

((/)  B  in  turn  omits  the  third  petition, — '  Thy  triU  be  donn,  as 
in  heami^also  on  thfi  earth' ;  which  11  words  K  retains,  but  adds 
*  w  *  before  '<i/a),'  and  omits  the  article  (t^);  finding  for  once 
an  ally  in  A  CD. 
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write  66?  (^irom 
(/)  K  omits  the  article  (to)  before  *dai/  by  day.^  And, 
{g)  n,  instend  of  the  3  last-named  words,  writes  '■tkU  day* 
■(from  Matt.)  :  substitutes  '  dehU '  (ra  o^iKij^to)  for  *  nns  *  (ra 
afiop-njfiaTiL, — also  from  Matt.) :  and  in  place  of  ^  for  [wfj  our- 
sflves'  (jeai  yap  ainoi)  writes  *  as  also  we'  (q><;  koI  »5^€(?,  again 
from  Matt.).     But, 

(/i)  H  shows  Its  sympathy  with  d  by  accepting  two-tUirds  of 
ihu  last  blunder:    exhibiting  'as  aho   [ire]  oursehes^  (cu^  ical 

OVTOl). 

(i)  D  consistently  reads  *  our  debtors '  (tok  on^/Xtroj?  jj/wii;) 
in  place  of  *  etrry  one  thai  is  indfi>ted  to  us  *  {wavri  otfieiXotrri 
^fuv).     Finally, 

(J)  BH  omit  the  last  petition, — ^httt  deliver  u*  from  evil*  (aXXa 

f'lwrai  17/ta?  airo  tou  troinjpov) — unsupported  by  AC  or  D.     Of 
esscr  discrepancies  we  decliiu'  to  take  account. 

So  then,  these  five  *■  first-class  authorities '  arc  found  to  throw 
themselves  into  six  ditfcrent  cambinations  in  their  departures 
from  S.  Luke's  way  of  exhibiting  the  LoRo's  Prayer, — which, 
among  them,  they  contrive  to  falsify  in  respect  of  no  less  than 
45  words  ;  and  yet  (key  are  never  able  to  agree  amon^  Utemselves 
at  to  any  sinfjle  various  reading :  while  oniy  once  are  more  than 
two  of  them  observed  to  stand  together, — viz.  in  the  unauthorized, 
insertion  uf  the  article.  In  respect  of  32  (out  of  the  45)  words, 
they  Itear  in  turn  solitary  n'idence.  What  need  to  declare  that  it 
is  certainly  false  in  every  instince?  Such  however  is  the 
infatuation  of  the  critics,  that  the  vagaries  of  b  are  all  taken 
for  gospel.  Besides  omitting  the  11  words  which  B  omits 
joinliy  with  «,  Drs.VV'estcott  and  Hort  erase  from  the  Book  of 
Life  those  other  11  precious  words  which  are  omitted  by  it  only. 
And  in  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mutilated  condition 
to  which  the  scalpel  of  Marcion  the  heretic  reduced  the  Loud's 
Prayer  some  1730  years  ago '  (for  the  mischief  can  all  be  traced 
back  to  him'),  is  palmed  offon  the  Church  of  Kngland  by  the 
Revisionists  as  the  work  of  the  Sacred  Writers ! 

(A }  We  may  now  pmcecd  with  our  examination  of  their  work, 
beginning — as  Dr.  Roberts,  one  of  the  Revisionists,  does,  in  his 
work  explaining  the  method  and  results  of  their  labours — with 
what  we  hold  (u  be  the  gravest  blot  of  all,  viz.  the  marks  of 
serious  suspicion  which  we  find  set  against  the  last  12  verses 
of  S.  Mark's  Gospel.  Well  may  the  Teamed  writer  anticipate 
that— 

*  Tbe  wotda  omilted  aie  lb«t«fo»  Uie  foUowlag  22 : — V<^)  ^  '"  ^^**  vbfnvJr 
•  .  ,  yt)nt$^at    ri    OiKttpd    cov,  in  iy   offtu-y,  koI    iw\  v-qs  T^fs  .  .  .  iWk  ^*m 
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'  Tho  reeHor  will  bo  stnwrk  by  tho  appearancfl  which  Lfats  long 
pBrsgraph  presenta  in  tho  liuriHod  Vursioii.  Although  iuscrte*!,  it  is 
ujorkod  off  by  n  considerable  &pac6  from  the  reet  of  the  Oospol.  A 
noto  18  ideo  placed  in  the  margin  contaiiiing  a  brief  Diplauation  oS 
this.'" 

He  refers  to  the  words — 

*Tho  two  oldcflt  Greek  mannsoriptB,  and  Bomo  other  anthoritias, 
omit  from  vur.  9  to  tho  end.  Some  other  anthorities  hare  a  difiereut 
ending  to  tho  Gospel.' 

But  now» — For  the  use  of  whom  has  this  piece  of  information 
been  volunteered?  Nut  for  learned  readers  certainly:  it  bcinfi: 
fainilinriy  known  to  all,  that  codices  B  and  k  nlone  of  mamufn-ipU 
(to  their  own  efftrtual  condemnation)  omit  these  12  verse*. 
IBut  then  scholars  know  something  more  about  the  matter.  They 
also  know  that  these  12  verses  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a, 
separate  treatise  extending  to  upwards  of  300  pages, — which 
treatise  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  a  full  decade  of  years, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons  has  never  yet  been  answered.  It* 
obji-ct,  stated  on  its  title-page,  was  to  vindicate  against  recent 
critical  objectors,  and  to  establish  *  the  last  Twelve  Verses'  of 
S.  Mark's  Gospel.^  ^Inrcover,  competent  judges  at  once  admitted 
that  the  author  had  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  undertook  to  do.* 
Can  It  then  be  right  (we  res^x^ctfully  enquire)  still  to  insinuate 
into  unlearned  minds  distrust  of  twelve  consecutive  verses  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  which  yet  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  as 
trustwiirthy  as  any  other  \'erses  which  can  be  named  ? 

The  question  arises.  But  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  such 
evil  counsels  were  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber? 
Light  has  been  let  into  the  subject  by  two  of  the  Xew  Testament 
company.  And  first  bv  Dr.  Newth,  who  has  l>een  at  the  pains 
to  describe  the  method  which  was  pursued  on  such  nccnsions. 
The  practice  (he  infurms  us)  was  as  follows.  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  as  chairman,  asks — 

*  Whether  any  textual  changes  are  proposed  ?  Tho  cvJdenco  for 
id  againitt  ih  hriofly  Rtatcd,  and  the  proposal  considered.  Tho  doty 
'fltatiiig  this  evidence  is  by  tacit  coDSOut  devolved  {tic)  upon  two 

memlierii  of  the  Company,  who  fmm  their  prerions  stndiea  are  spooudlj 
entitled  to  siK-'ak  with  authority  uikju  such  qaeations, — Dr.  Scrivener 
and  Dr.  Iliirt, — and  who  come  prepared  to  onnmorato  jiarticularly  the 
authorities  on  oitlier  side.  Dr.  Scnveuor  opens  up  the  mutter  hy 
stating  tho  fiwta  of  the  case,  and  by  giving  his  jadgmcut  on  tho 

'  *  Componioo  to  the  Revised  VciBion,*  p.  CI, 
■  Pp.  SM,  pul>liKb«.<<l  bj  Porker,  Oifonl,  1871. 

*  At  Dr.  Jaeobson  and  Dr.  Chr.  Words wortli,— the  Imtncd  Bishopf  oTCbalcc 
and  Liorolo. 
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iwaringB  of  the  eTidence.  Dr.  Hort  folIowB,  and  mentions  ony  B(Mi- 
tiuual  luattors  that  may  call  fur  notice,  nnd,  if  difTaring  from  Dr. 
Scnrenur's  OKtiiiuito  of  the  wdgUt  of  tho  oTidcDcc,  gives  bis  reasons 
nad  Btales  hia  ovm  riew.  After  dincnssion,  tho  voto  of  tho  Oompany 
19  taktui,  and  tho  prouoaeil  ruutliiig  accepted  or  rejected.  The  Text 
^ng  thus  settled,  the  Ohairman  asks  for  proposals  on  the  rendering.' ' 

And  thus,  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  improve  the 
EngUsh  TVatu/aiion,  are  exhibited  to  us  remodelling  the  original 
Greek.  At  a  moment's  notice,  as  if  b^  intuition,  these  emi- 
nent Divines  undertake  to  decide  whicti  shall  be  deemed  the 
genuine  vords  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  which  not.  Each  ii 
called  upon  to  give  his  vote,  and  he  gives  it.  *  The  Text  being 
(ku*  tettled^  they  proceed  to  do  the  only  thing  they  were  ori- 
ginally appointed  to  do  ;  viz.  to  try  their  hands  at  improving 
<jur  Authorized  Version.  But  we  venture  respectfully  to  aug- 
^^pst,  that  by  no  such  *  rough-and-ready '  process  is  that  most 
delicate  and  difficult  of  all  critical  problems — the  truth  of 
Scripture — to  be  *  settled.' 

We  naturally  cast  about  for  some  evidence  that  the  members 
of  the  New  Testament  company  possess  that  mastery  of  the 
subject  which  alone  couhl  justify  one  of  their  number  (Dr. 
Alilligan)  in  asserting  roundly  that  these  12  verses  are  '  not  from 
Vie  j/en  of  S.  Mark  himself;''^  and  another  (Dr.  Roberts)  in 
maintaining  that  *  the  passage  is  not  the  immediate  production 
4>f  St.  Mark.'^     Dr.  Huberts  assures  us  that — 

•Ensebius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Soverua  of 
Antioch,  Joromo,  aa  well  as  other  writerfl,  especially  Qroeks,  testify 
•that  these  verses  were  not  written  by  S.  Mark,  or  not  found  in  tho 
best  copies,'  * 

Will  the  learned  writer  permit  us  to  assure  bim  in  return 
that  he  Is  entirely  mistaken  ?  He  is  requested  to  believe  that 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  says  nothing  of  the  sort — says  nothing  at  all 
concerning  these  verses:  that  Victor  of  Antioch  vouches  em- 
phatic-ally  for  their  genuineness:  that  Sevcrus  does  but  copy, 
while  Jerome  docs  but  translate,  a  few  random  expressions  of 
Eusebius :  and  that  Eusebius  himself  noicliere  'testifies  that 
these  verses  were  not  written  by  8.  Mark.'  So  far  from  it, 
Eusebius  actually  quotes  the  verses^  quotes  them  as  genuine. 
Dr.  Roberts  is  further  assured  that  there  are  no  '  other  writers,' 
■whether  Greek  or  Latin,  who  insinuate  doubt  concerning  these 
Terses.  On  the  contrary,  besides  both  the  Latin  and  all  the 
<Syriac — besides   the  Gothic  and  the  (wo    Egyptian  versions — 


*  ^Lcoturei  on  Bible  RcTiuou.*  pp.  119-30. 
-*  '  OoCBpoaiou  to  the  ItertMd  VeraoD,*  p.  03. 


•  •  Woidj  of  the  N,  T.*  p.  183. 
*  Ibtd.  p.  62. 
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there  exist  four  autborittes  of  tbc  2ad  centur}' ;  as  many  of  t1l& 
3nl ;  five  of  the  5tli ;  four  of  the  6th  ;  as  many  of  tlie  7lh  ; — to- 
gether witb  at  hast  ten  of  the  4th^  {contemjKfraries  Oi^efore  of 
codices  n  and  h); — which  actually  recogwue  the  verses  ia  ques- 
tion. Now,  when  to  every  knotcn  manuscript  bat  ttco  of  bat] 
character, — besides  every  ancient  Version^ — some  onc-itnd-thiriy 
Fathers  are  added,  18  of  whom  must  hare  usetl  copies  at  Icaxt 
as  old  as  cither  it  nr  K, — -Dr.  Roberts  is  assured  that  an  amonnt 
of  external  authority  has  been  accumulated  which  is  simply 
impregnable  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  But  the  significance 
of  a  single  circumstance,  of  which  up  to  this  point  nothing  bus 
been  said,  is  alone  suflicient  to  dclcrinine  the  controversy.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  tliat  in  ntry  part  of  Easttm  Christendom  these 
•ame  12  verses — neither  more  nor  less — have  been  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period,  and  still  are,  a  proper  lesson  l*oUi  J'or 
the  Easter  season  and  for  Ascension  Day. 

We  pass  on. 

(n)  A  more  grievous  pen'ersion  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  than  occurs  in  the  proposed  revised  exbi- 
bition  of  S.  Luke  W.  14,  in  the  CJreek  and  l^ngiish  alike;  for  in» 
deed  not  only  is  the  pruposcil  Greek  text  (ev  av$pQyroi<;  evfioxiac) 
impissiblc,  but  the  English  of  the  Revisionists  (*/«•««  <rmony»w» 
in  trhom  he  is  tee//  pleased ')  *  can  be  arrived  at  (as  one  of  them- 
selves  has  justly  remarked)  *only  through  some  process  which 
would  make  any  phrase  l>ear  almost  anv  meaning  tbc  translator 
might  like  to  put  upon  it.*  More  than  that:  the  harmany  of 
the  exquisite  three-part  hymn,  which  the  Angels  sang  on  the  oigfac 
of  the  Nativity,  becomes  hopelessly  marred,  and  its  stmctural 
symmetry  destroyed,  by  tlie  welding  of  the  sccimd  and  third 
members  of  the  sentence  into  one.  Singular  to  relate,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  letter  (?)  has  done  all  this  mischief.  Quite  u 
singular  is  it  that  we  should  be  able  at  the  cud  of  upwards  of 
1700  years  to  discover  what  occasionp<I  its  calamitous  insertion. 
From  the  archetypal  copy,  bv  the  aid  of  which  the  old  Latia 
translation  was  made  (for  the  Latin  copies  a//  read  ^  jtar  hominilnu 
bonsp  t^untatis '),  the  preposition  <V  was  evidently  away, — ab- 
sorbed  apparently  by  the  av  which  immediately  follows.  In 
order  therefore  to  make  a  sentence  of  some  sort  out  of  words 
which,  without  iv,  arc  simply  unintelligible,  ^uSoKia  was  tumetl 
into  eirBoKtai!.     It  is  accoruingiy  a  significant  circumstance  thai. 


'  Vix,  KnwbiHii,  Macnriiu  HsgOML  Aplmat«s.  Didymos,  tLe  Srrfac  'Ads  of 
tbo  App.,'  KpipbonlaSt  Atobratie,  CwytnutPin,  Ji<ton»o.  AugtuluiD.  Far  Mm 
ilisfriitiitioo  of  MMviiM  HoKOi-o  (a.d.  3O0-K50  wiUi  a  lu-alhea  pIidcMMiluf. 
which  hu  rcoenthr  eona  to  light,  coutaina  an  ckborsta  disraarioa  of  £1  Mark 
XTl.  17, 18. 
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whcmos  there  exists  no  Greek  copy  of  the  GospoU  which  omits 
the  cr,  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  exhibition  of  the  place  to  be 
found  wUiirh  contains  it.'  Tu  ruturii  however  tu  the  genuine 
clanse,— '  Good-will  towards  men  "  ('Ev  av0fiQnroi<;  evSoKt'a). 

Absolutely  decisive  of  the  reading  of  the  passage — irrespcc- 
tirely  of  internal  consiilerations — ought  to  be  the  consideration 
xhat  it  is  vouched  for  &v  evert/  huoivn  cujnj  of  the  Gospels 
of  whatever  sort,  excepting  only  k  A  B  O :  the  first  and  third 
of  which,  however,  were  anciently  corrected  and  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  received  Text;  white  the  second  (a)  is 
observed  to  bf!  so  inconstant  in  its  testimony,  that  in  the  primi- 
tive 'Morning-hymn'  (given  in  another  page  of  the  same 
codex,  and  roniuining  a  quotation  of  Luke  ii.  14),  the  correct 
reading  of  the  place  is  found.  l)'a  complicilv  in  error  is  the 
Iess  important,  because  of  the  ascertained  sympathy  between  that 
codex  and  the  Latin.  In  the  meantime  the  two  Syriac  Versions 
arc  a  sufficient  set-off  against  the  Latin  cupies  ;  while  the  hostile 
evidence  of  the  Gothic  (whii-h  this  time  sides  with  the  Latin) 
is  fully  neutralized  by  the  uncxj>ectcd  desertion  of  the  Coptic 
version  from  the  opposite  camp.  It  therefore  comes  to  this  : — 
We  arc  invited  to  make  our  election  between  every  extant 
copy  of  the  Gospels,— every  known  lectioiiary,^ — and»  not  least 
of  all,  the  ascertained  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  Eastern  Church 
from  the  beginning, — on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  testimony  of 
four  codices  witiiout  a  hiatory  or  a  character,  which  concur  in 
Upholding  a  jKitent  mistake,  on  the  other.  Wilt  any  one  hesitate 
as  to  the  side  to  which  he  ought  to  yield  allegiance? 

Could  doubt  be  supposed  to  be  entertained  in  any  quarter,  it 
must  at  all  events  be  borne  away  by  the  torrent  of  Patristic 
Authority  which  is  available  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
Sod  century,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenapus:'  in  the  3rd, 
that  of  Origon  ^  in  3  places,  and  of  the  Apostolii^il  Constitutions* 
in  t.  in  the  Ith— Eusebius,"  Aphraates  the  Persian,*  Titus  of 
Bostra,^  each  twice;  Didynius*  in  3  places  ;  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
aozus,*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,**  Epiphanius  "  twice ;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  "  4  times,  Ephraem  Syrus,'^  Philo  bishop  of  Carpasus,'* 
Chrysostom,'*  in  if  places,  and  a  nameless  preacher  at  Antioch," 

'  Tiiich.  Bperiflc8  7  Latin  oupios.     OriRCTi  (lii.  SH6/.),  Jrrome  (til  283),  sad 
Leo  (op.  Saml.)  are  Iho  ouiy  patn«tic  q'lotstlonit  dUcovcnUe. 
"  i.  4fi9.  »  i.  374  ;  S.  714;  i».  15.  •  Til  47j  *Ui.  IS. 

•  '  Dem.  Et.'  pp.  168.  Wl.  •  i.  180,  885. 
'  Id  Ioc.    Also  iq  Ldc.  xlx.  !2D  ('  Cat.  Ox.'  111). 

•  •  Do  Trin.'  p.  S4 :  Cord.  •  Cnt.  in  Pr,  ii.  1 JU,  745.  »  i.  845. 

»  P.  180  :  ef.  p.  Wi.  "  L  164.  1047.  "  i-  355,  606,697  :  iu.  346. 

<*  Gr.  iii.  434.  "  Ap.  OslUad.  ix.  754. 

"1587:  ii.  453,  454;  vi.  31)3;  td.  8] I,  074:  viif.  US:  si,  »17.  AU>  eat.  in 
]«.  m.  139.  "  Ap.  Olirjs.  TL  424 :  cf.  p.  41". 

— all 
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—all  these  are  fouod  to  bear  concurrent  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
commonly  ret-eivctl  text.  In  the  5lh  century,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria,^ on  no  less  than  14  occasions,  vouches  for  it  also; 
ThofKloret^  on  4;  Theodotus  uS  Ancyra^  on  5  (once*  in  a 
homily  preached  before  the  Council  of  Kphesus  on  Christmas 
day,  A.D.  431);  Proclus' archbishop  of  Constantinople  :  PauluH* 
bishop  of  Emcsa  (in  a  sermon  preached  before  Cyril  of  Alex* 
andria  on  Christm:is  day,  a-D-  431)  ;  the  F^^utem  bishops^  at 
Ephcsus  collectively  (an  unusually  weighty  piece  of  evidence); 
and  lastly,  Basil  of  Seleocia."  In  the  6th  century  the  witnesses 
are  Cosroas*  5  times,  Anastasius,'*^  Eulo^ius "  archbishnp  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  7(h,  Andreas  of  Crete  '^  twice.  And  iu  the 
8th,  John  Damascene"  and  Germanus"  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  these  28  ilhistrious  namrs  are  to  he  added  other 
unknown  writers  of  uncertain  date,  but  all  of  consiiicrable 
antiquity,  and  some "  provc<l  by  internal  evidence  to  belong 
to  the  4th  or  5th  century, — in  short,  to  be  of  the  <latc  of  the 
Fathers  whose  names  lb  of  them  severalty  bear,  but  among 
whose  genuine  works  tlieir  productions  are  probably  not  to  be 
reckoned.  One  of  these  wiis  anciently  mistaken  for  Gregory 
Thuumaturgus:"  a  second,  for  Methodius  :'*  a  third,  for  Basil.*' 
Three  others,  with  different  degrees  of  rrasonalileness,  have  been 
suppose<l  to  be  Athanasius."  One  has  passed  for  flregoiT  of 
Nyssa  i^"  another  for  Epiphunius  ;'■"  while  no  less  than  eijjht  have 
been  mistaken  for  Chrysostom,"  some  of  them  being  certainty  bis 
contemporaries.  Add  one  anonymous  Father,"  and  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  *  Acta  PihUi^  and  it  will  be  |>iTceived  that  IH 
ancient  authorities  have  been  added  to  the  list,  every  whit  as 
competent  to  witnt'ss  what  was  the  text  of  Luke  ii.  14  at  the  tine 
when  A  Ii  H  t'  wexe  written,  as  Basil  or  Athana&ius,  Kpiphaniusor 
Chrysostom  themselves.'*    Far  our  present  jmr^wse  they  aru  codices 

■  la  Lite.  pp.  12.  IC.  5(r2  <e=  Mai.  it.  )S8).  Also  Mni,  it.  fHS. '  Hun.Oc  locani.' 
PlIOD.   0;>;i.U.  St'll:  t.<  1)81,. '10.12j4.»«0,  402,154:  Tl.3dij.    Uni,  Hi.' S86. 

•  i.290.  vm-.  ii.  I«;  iii.  480. 

>  A]'.  (.imlniKl  is.  Wh  47t;.    Coaril.  iii.  1001.  lO'iS.  •  CoodL  til.  lOVS. 

»  Ap.  noii^ii.  ii.  o'j'j.  •  Crttidi,  Hi.  iitoa. 

'  CoutW.  iU.  82U.  •  Not.  Auctw.  I.  590. 

•  Montr.  iL  l.'i2.  Ifil),  247. 2<M.    Oftlland.  xiil.  2&^. 

'•  Hox(M-ni.  «1.  MiRDe,  twI  S3,  p.  KOO.  "  Ap.  0«llaatl.  la  30«. 

>■  ¥A.  C<>nibLf«i§.  14,  54 ;  Bp.  Gallaad.  xiU.  100. 123.  **  ii.  M^. 

"  Ap.  iJftlltuid.  xjii.  212.  >•  E.g.  CliPFB.  0pp.  xiil ;  ^vumd  'itf. 

"  P.  6  a  "  Ap.  Gsliand  Ut.  80^,  »  il.  COS. 

•'  (L  101.  122,  407.  »  iii.  447.  ■'  |i.  2y8. 

«  U,  8W;  iii  783;  ▼.  638. 570,  788 ;  rUi.  214,2S5;  x.  "W,  821. 

"  OppI.  Cat.  Ill  pa.  ii.  UtfO. 

**  Of  tbo  niitety-t«ro  plsous  above  quolod,  TiH-hcnilurf  iwlducn  oolv  finwa, 
Tre^llMUDly  m'x.  Neitbvr  critia  9?ivm  to  Iwvti  been  nwiuo  tlMt  •Qitmty 
Tbutia.'  Ii  Qot  the  aatboior  the  citation  tl>ej  aMfibe  m  him.  Aoil  wbj  wm 
Tisobondorr^uoto  as  Usiil'i  wlist  u  JUown  out  to  lisre  been  bia? 

of 
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of  the  4th,  5tb,  and  Cth  centuries.  In  this  way  then,  no 
le&s  than  Jifty-six  ancient  witnesses  in  all  have  come  back  to 
tesiifj-  to  the  men  of  this  generation  that  the  commonly  receiveil 
tending;  of  S.  Luke  ii.  Id  is  the  true  readingy  and  that  the  text 
which  the  Revisionists  arc  seeking  to  palm  ofT  upon  us  is  a 
fabrication  and  a  blunder.  Will  any  one  be  found  to  maintain 
that  the  authority  of  b  and  M  is  appr<!ciable,  when  confronted 
by  the  first  15  contemporary  ecclesiftstical  writers  above  enu- 
neniipd  ?  or  that  a  tan  stand  against  the  7  which  follow  ? 

This  is  not  all  however.  Sur\'ey  the  preceding  enumeration 
geographically,  and  uotc  that,  besides  1  name  from  Gaul,  at 
Jeast  2  stand  for  Constantinople,  while  5  are  dotted  over  Asia 
AlinoT  :  2  at  U»ast  represent  Antioch  ;  and  5,  other  parts  of  Syria : 
3  &tand  for  Palestine^  and  2  for  Churches  further  East :  at  lens: 
5  arc  Alexandrian,  2  are  men  uf  Cyprus,  and  1  is  from  Crete.  If 
the  articulate  voices  of  so  many  illustrious  bishops,  coming  to 
us  in  this  way  from  every  part  of  ancient  Christendom  and  all 
■delivering  the  same  unfaltering  message, — {(this  be  not  allowed 
to  bo  decisive  on  a  point  of  the  kind  just  now  before  us,  then 
pray  let  us  be  told  what  amount  of  evidence  men  will  accept  as 
£na1.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  a  case  has  been  established 
against  KABU  and  the  Latin  version,  which  amounts  to  proof 
that  those  documents,  even  when  they  conspire  to  yield  the  self- 
same evidence,  are  not  trustworthy  witnesses  to  the  text  of 
Scripture.  The  history  of  the  reading  advocated  by  the  Ke- 
visionists  is  briefly  this: — /(  emerges  into  notice  in  the  "ind 
^vntujy ;  and  in  the  Ath,  dimpj/ears  from  sit/lit  entirely. 

Enough  and  to  spare  has  now  been  uflerctl  concerning  the 
true  reading  of  S.  Luke  ii.  14.  But  because  we  propose  tu 
ourselves  that  no  uncertainty  whatever  shall  remain  on  this 
subject,  it  will  not  be  wasted  labour  if  at  parting  we  pour  into 
the  ruined  citadel  just  enough  of  shot  and  shell  to  leave  no 
dark  comer  standing  for  the  ghost  of  a  respectable  doubt  here- 
after to  bide  in.  Now,  it  is  confessedly  nothing  else  but  the 
high  estimate  which  critics  have  conceived  of  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  the  old  uncials  (k  A  D  C  D),  which  has  occasioned 
any  doubt  at  all  to  exist  in  this  behalf.  Let  the  learned  reader 
then  ascertain  for  himself  the  character  of  codices  K  A  B  C  D  here- 
abouts, by  collating  the  context  in  which  S.  Luke  ii.  14  is  founds 
viz.  the  13  verses  which  precede  and  the  one  verse  (vcr.  15) 
which  Immediately  follows.  If  the  old  uncials  arc  observed  all 
to  sing  in  tune  throughout,  hereabouts,  well  and  good:  but  if 
on  the  contrary,  their  voices  prove  utterly  discordant,  who  sees 
not  that  the  last  pretence  has  been  taken  away  for  placing  anij 
<otiJidence  at  all  io  their  testimony  concerning  the  text  of  ver.  1 4, 

turnlntg 
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turning  as  it  Uovs  on  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  a  sitiffle  Utter  f 
lie  will  find,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis,  itint  tvithin  the  space 
of  those  14  versps,  tho  old  uncials  are  responsible  for  56  '  v&riuiu 
readings*  (so-called):  singly,  for  41 ;  in  combination  with  ono 
another,  for  15.  So  diverse,  however,  is  the  testimony  tbcT 
respectively  render,  that  they  are  fitund  sevcraUy  to  differ  from 
the  text  of  the  cursives  no  less  than  70  times.  Among  tbem, 
besides  twice  varying  the  phrase,  they  contrive  to  omit  19 
words :  to  add  4 :  to  substitute  1 7  :  to  alter  10  :  to  tmnspose  24. 
LasttVt  these  fire  codices  are  observed  (within  the  some  nant>«r 
limits)  to  fall  into  ten  diflcrcnt  combinalioDs :  viz.  bk,  lor  5 
readings  ;  D  D,  for  2  ;  K  r,  K  D,  A  C,  K  B  D,  A  K  D,  A  B  K  U,  n  M  C  C». 
ABKCD,  for  1  each.  A  tlierefore,  which  stands  alouc  fmi*r,  is 
found  in  combination  4  times;  r,  which  stands  alone  once,  is 
found  in  combination  4  times:'  U,  which  stands  alone  h  timet, 
is  found  in  combination  ti  times;  tt,  which  stands  alone  11 
times,  is  found  in  combination  8  times;  ■>,  which  stands  alone 
22  times,  is  found  in  combination  7  times.  .  .  .  And  now,  with 
what  show  of  reason  (we  ask)  can  the  reading  fuZoKtOJi  (of 
MABD)  be  upheld  as  genuine,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  body  t^ 
the  7iiamiscripts,  uncial  and  cursive,  and  the  mighty  array  of 
Fathers  exhibited  above? 

(c)  VVe  are  at  last  able  to  pass  on,  with  a  promise  that  we  shall 
rarely  prove  so  tedious  again.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessarT  to 
begin  by  clearing  the  ground.  We  may  not  go  ou  doubting 
forever.  The  » Angelic  hymn,*  and  'The  last  12  Verses*  of 
8.  Mark's  Gospel,  arc  convenient  places  for  n  trial  o(  strcmgtfa. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  commonly  received  text  of  S.  Luke 
ii.  14  is  the  true  text, — the  Kevisionists*  emendation  of  the 
place,  a  palpable  mistake.  On  behalf  of  the  second  Giwpel, 
we  claim  to  have  also  established  that  an  important  portion  of 
the  sacred  narrative  has  been  unjustly  branded  with  a  noto  of 
ignominy;  from  which  we  solemnly  call  upon  the  Revisionist* 
to  set  the  Kvangellst  free.  The  pretence  that  no  harm  has  been 
done  him  by  the  mere  statement  of  what  is  an  undeniable  fact, — 
(viz.  that  'the  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts^  and  some  other 
authorities,  omit  from  verse  1)  to  the  end  ;'  and  that  'some  other 
authorities  have  a  different  ending  to  the  Gospel,') — will  not 
stand  examination.  Pin  to  the  shoulder  of  an  honourable  man 
a  hearsay  libel  on  bis  character,  and  see  what  he  will  have  to 
uy  to  you !     Those  who,  with  Doctors  Roberts  and  MiUigon/ 

*  Hot  then,  nnto  tbst  o  is  ralv  antlable  for  commrisnn  down  to  Um  maA 
oT  Tcr.  3t    In   Uis  1>  verMw  wlitcli  bare  been  lost,  who  eball  Mty  how  aaaj 

'  ^Vonlsof  tlio  N.T.'  p.  ISR. 


mora  eccenlrtritien  wuuld  hnve  Ivvn  tliamvcniMt:  7 
'  *  Cgrapuuiua  to  Ibc  Heriied  Vorsiou,*  pp.  62. 68. 
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rnalnlain  'that  the  passage  is  not  the  immediate  jrroduction  of 
S.  Mark^ — *  can  hardly  f/e  ret^ardcd  a*  a  part  of  the  original 
Gospel ;  but  is  ratber  an  addition  made  to  it  at  a  very  earlv  age, 
— whrthcr  in  the  lifetime  of  the  EvangclUt  or  not,  it  i»  impos- 
sible to  say:' — such  Critics  are  inlormed  that  they  stuUifj 
themselves  when  they  procee<l  in  the  same  breath  to  assure  the 
offended  reader  that  the  passage  *  is  nevertheless  jiossesfetl  of 
fall  CKaiOiiicat  ttut/ioriti/' ^  .Men  who  so  write  show  that  they  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  question.  For  if  these  lU  verses  atv 
*  canonical  Scripture,' — as  much  inspired  as  the  12  verses 
which  precede  them,  and  as  worthy  of  undnubting  confidence, — 
then,  whether  they  be  'the  production  of  S.  Mark,'  or  of  some 
other,  is  a  purely  irrelevant  circumstance.  The  aiitlionhip  of 
the  passage,  as  every  one  must  see,  is  not  the  (juestion.  The 
last  12  verses  of  Deuteronomy,  for  instance,  were  pnibably  not 
written  bv  Moses.  Do  we  therefore  separate  them  off  from  the 
rest  of  Deuteronomy,  and  encumber  the  margin  with  a  nota 
expressive  of  our  opinion?  Our  Revisionists,  so  far  from 
holding  what  follows  to  be  *  canonical  Scripture,'  are  careful  to 
state  that  a  rival  ending  to  be  found  elsewhere  merits  serious 
attention.  S.  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  therefore  {accordin/}  to  them),  is 
not  certainhf  a  genuine  part  of  the  Gospel ;  mny^  after  all,  be 
nothing  else  but  a  spurious  accretion  to  the  text.  And  as  long 
•a  sach  doubts  are  put  forth  by  our  Revisionists,  they  publish 
to  the  world  that,  in  their  account  at  all  events,  these  verses  are 
itot  '  possessed  of  full  canonical  authority.'  U  'the  two  oldest 
(^reck  manuscripts' ^'uji//i/  'omit  from  verse  9  to  the  end'  (as 
stated  in  the  margin),  will  any  one  deny  that  our  printed  text 
ought  to  exhibit  the  same  omission?^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
circumstance  is  a  mere  literary  curiosity,  will  nny  one  gravely 
maintain  that  it  is  entitlcil  to  an  abiding  record  in  the  margin 
of  the  Eiitilish  Version  of  the  everlnsting  page? 

(n)  Wo  can  probably  render  ordinary  readers  no  more  effectual 
service,  than  by  offering  now  lo  guide  them  over  a  few  select 
places,  concerning  the  true  reading  of  which  the  Revisionists 
either  entertain  such  serious  doubts  that  they  have  recwded  their 
uncertainty  in  the  margin  of  their  work ;  or  else,  entertaining 
no  doubts  at  all,  have  deliberately  thrust  a  new  reading  into  the 
body  of  their  text,  and  that,  without  explanation,  apology,  or 
indeed  record  of  any  kind.'     One  remark  should  be  premised, 

viz. 

»  *  Words  Pf  tbe  S.  T.'  ^  191 

*  Xh%.  Wt-.sloott  iiD<I  Ilnrt  (conaubeDtly  fnnui;!])  wrpante  tbcm  completely  dT ; 
{Tultiti^  Iheiii  on  Ih-  tame  footing  with  lliu  rvidt-ntlv  i:i>urk>ii8  eii<linK  found  in  L. 

*  True,  Hint  a  ac]«nitu  rolome  of  Greilt  Tvxt  Imu  lieea  |»ut  forth.  itLuwmi-  uvory 
change  wliiL'U  bi»  bern  either  oetuall;  acoepti'd,  tir  else  iuggcrtcd  for  future 
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viz.  tUat  *  various  Rt^adings'  u  Hicy  are  (often  most  unreaion- 
ably)  callwl,  are  seldom  if  ever  the  result  of  conscious  fraud. 
An  immense  number  are  to  be  ascribcil  to  sheer  accident.  It 
was  through  erroneous  judgment,  we  repeat,  not  with  evil  intent, 
that  men  took  liberties  with  the  deposit.  They  imported  into 
their  copies  whatever  readings  they  considered  highly  reooin> 
mended.  By  some  of  these  ancient  critics  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  allowable  to  abbreviate^  by  simply  leaving  out  whuterer 
did  not  appear  to  themselves  strictly  necessary :  by  others,  to 
trausposc  the  words — even  the  members  of  a  sentence — almost 
to  any  extent:  by  others,  to  substitute  cosy  expressions  for 
diflicult  ones.  In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  often 
presented,  and  in  the  oldest  documents  of  all,  with  readings 
which  conilemn  them&elves  and  are  clearly  fabrications.  That  it 
was  held  allowable  to  assimilate  one  Gospel  to  another,  is  quite 
certain.  Add,  that  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  there  abounded 
in  the  Church  documents, — *  Diatessarons'  they  were  sometimes 
called,— of  which  the  avowed  object  was  to  weave  ono  con- 
tinuous and  connected  narrative  *  out  of  the  four  ;* — and  we  shidl 
find  that  as  many  beads  bare  been  provided,  as  will  suffice  for 
the  classification  of  almost  every  various  reading  which  we  are 
likely  to  encounter  in  our  study  of  the  Gospels. 

I.  To  Accidental  Causes  we  gave  the  foremost  place,  and 
of  these  we  have  already  furnished  the  reader  with  two  notable 
and  altogether  dissimilar  specimens.  The  first  (vis.  the  omt*- 
sion  of  S.  Mark  xvi,  it-20  from  certain  ancient  copies  of  the 
Gospel)  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  unique  circumstance. 
According  to  the  VV'estcni  order  of  the  four,  S.  Mark  occu- 
pies  the  last  place.  From  the  earliest  period  it  had  been 
ciutomary  to  write  WXo?  ("TUK  isiru")  after  the  8th  Tens  of 

poadbln  acccpUnoe.  Bot  (in  the  words  of  od«  of  tba  ftcoompUUted  editon)  'the 
BetUen  art  not  rttpatu&tU  for  <l«  jMiWenliink.'  Sbicorcr  it  u  a  eaalad  book  to 
-all  but  aetual  aobohLn^ 

It  wore  noluiDdsome.  however,  to  take  leavt^  of  tba  lesroKl  Isbotua  of  Pn- 
iKiiJar;  Sorireoor  onJ  Arolideacmi  Palmi-r,  withuul  u  Tew  words  ot  oympklby 
mill  udtDintion.  Tbcir  valumeB  (mciiiioiu>d  nt  tlio  licnd  ortlto  ptcaent  article) 
%n  sU  tbat  wss  to  liAT*  bcnui  eipooted  froai  ibe  cxijuiails  scboUrsliip  «f  l~  ' 
BcspeoUve  cdilon,  ud  will  b*  of  abidinft  iularast  and  wUoe.  Bt4h  voli 
sbonid bo  in  tb«  liADdi  of  etrary  achfilu,  for  aeitliM of  Ibem  sapincdua  tb« ol 
Dr.  HorivciRT  tios  iiijtb  mrc  ability  nad  iminotiw)  laboar)  set  Wfon  Ute  Cbaieli 
for  the  /tnt  timt  tlw  Ore«k  Text  which  was  followed  by  tbe  Reriseni  of  1611, 
vis.  Deza'i  N.  T.  of  1598,  iiapplriiientol  iii  »harD  190  plAow  rn«a  olbor  smiTon: 
v\>-Ty  unt:  of  wbiflb  Ibo  editor  traooo  out  ia  his  *  A|iu>odix,'  pp.  ti48-M,  At  tbfl 
foot  of  eaHi  |>a|tB,  b«  sbowa  what  cbaiigea  of  text  tmre  been  intrndaoed  b 
B«ri«ers  of  1881.  Dr.  Palmer,  Uking  Uio  Text  of  Stcpbvns  (IT'oO)  u  bis  ! 
preMobi  ta  with  Ifaa  BnKlings  adfwieil  hj  the  U«ri>era  of  the  *  Aatbo 
VcrnoD/and  relo^tes  tbe  dlsi>lft0iil  Itcmiliiif^a  (of  Itill)  in  llio  fnotof  mcfa, 
Wc  tturdlalljr  coogratalato  them  both,  end  thank  tlitoi  for  tin  gond  •errlce'l 
liare  reodered. 

his 
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his  last  chapter,  in  token  that  tkert  a  famous  ecclesiastical 
lection  comes  to  a  close.  Let  the  last  leaf  of  one  very  ancient 
archctvpal  copy  have  begun  at  vcr.  9 ;  and  Jet  thai  last  leaf  have 
perished; — and  all  is  plain.  A  faithful  copyist  will  have  ended 
the  Gospel  perforce — -as  b  and  (t  hare  done — at  S.  Mark  ivi.  8. 
Our  other  example  (S.  Luke  ii.  14)  will  have  resulted  from  an 
accident  of  the  most  orditmry  description, — as  was  explained  at 
the  outset.  'I'o  the  foregoing,  a  few  other  specimens  of  erro- 
neous readings  resulting  from  acci«leiit  shall  now  be  added. 

(a)  Always  instructive,  it  is  sometimes  even  entertaining  to 
trace  the  history  of  a  mistake  which,  dating  from  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  has  remained  without  a  patron  all  down  the 
subsequent  ages,  until  at  last  it  has  been  suddenly  taken  up  in 
our  own  times  by  an  Editor  of  the  sacred  text,  and  straight- 
way palmetl  off  uj>on  an  unlearned  generation  as  the  genuine 
work  of  the  inspired  Writer.  Thus,  whereas  the  Church  has 
hitherto  supposed  that  S.  Paul's  company  *  were  in  all  in  the 
ship  txco  hundTcd  threescore  and  sixteen  souls*  (Acts  xxvii.  37), 
Drs.  W'estcott  and  Hort  (on  the  authority  of  n  and  the  Sihidic 
rersion)  insist  that  what  S.  Luke  actuallv  wrote  was  ^ahout 
seaentT/'sir.^  In  other  words,  instead  of  StaKvatai  €/SSofiTiKoi'7at^, 
we  are  invited  henceforth  to  read  'UiC  e^Bofi.T)KOtrrae^.  What 
caa  have  given  rise  to  so  formidable  a  discrepancy  ?  Merc  acci- 
dent, we  answer.  First,  whereas  S.  Luke  certainly  wrote  ijfKif 
ie  fv  T^  irXoia}  at  -rraaai  tfrvx^it  his  last  six  words  at  some  very 
early  period  underwent  the  familiar  process  of  transposition, 
and  became,  at  'rracrat  ■^v^aX  iv  t^  irXotm  ;  whereby  the  u-urd 
TrXctff  and  the  numbers  btaK6<Tiai  e/iBofAT/KotncU^  were  brought 
into  close  proximity.  (It  is  thus  that  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  &c.,  wrongly  exhibit  the  place.)  But  since  *276' 
when  rej>resented  in  Greek  numerals  is  COS,  the  inevitable 
consequence  was  that  the  words  (written  in  uncials)  ran 
thus  :  *YXAreNTC*)nA0ltAJC09.  Behold,  the  secret  is  out  I  Who 
sees  not  what  has  happened  V  There  has  been  no  intentional 
falsification  of  the  text.  There  has  been  no  critical  disinclina- 
tion to  Ixjlteve  that '  a  corn-ship  prt'sumably  heavily  laden  would 
contain  so  many  souls,* — as  an  excellent  judge  supposes.  The 
discrepancy  has  been  the  result  of  sheer  accident :  is  the  merest 
blunder.  Some  2nd-<:entnry  copyist  connectwl  the  last  letter 
"f  riAOlUJ  with  the  next  ensuing  numeral,  which  stands  for 
200  (viz.  C);  and  made  an  independent  tcord  of  it,  viz.  a>? — i.e. 

*  about,'  Hut  when  C  (i.e.  200)  has  been  taken  away  from 
COS  (i.e.  276),  76  is  perforce  all  that  remains.  In  other 
words,  the  result  of  so  slight  a  blunder  has  been  that  instead  of 

*  tico  hundred  and  seventy-six '  (oos),  some  one  wrote  as  o?  — 

Le. 
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i.r.  'about  seventy-six.'  His  blunder  wuald  hare  been  diverting 
had  it  bepn  confined  to  the  pages  n(  a  coilex  which  is  ftJI  of 
blunders.  When  however  it  is  adopted  by  the  latest  Editors  of 
the  N.  T.  (Drs.  VVestcott  and  Hort), — and  by  their  influence  bu 
been  foisted  into  the  margin  of  our  revised  English  \*crsion — 
it  becomes  high  time  that  we  &h»uld  reclaim  against  such  b 
gratuitous  depravation  of  Scripture. 

All  this  ought  not  to  have  required  explaining:  the  blunder 
is  so  gross, — its  history  so  patent.  Hut  surely,  hod  its  origin 
been  ever  so  obscure,  the  most  elementary  critical  knowledge 
joined  to  a  little  mother-wit  ought  tu  convince  a  man  that  Lho 
reading  ok;  f^hofifjKomae^  cannot  be  trustworthy.  A  reading 
discoverable  only  in  codex  B  and  one  Egyptian  version  (which 
was  evidently  execute*!  from  codices  of  the  same  corrupt  type  as 
Cf>dex  b)  maif  always  tfc  tlismitscil  as  certainly  apuriutu.  But 
furtbeT, — Although  a  man  might  of  course  say  '  about  aetxnty '  ur 
*  about  eiffhty '  (which  is  bow  Kpiphnnius  '  quotes  the  place )t  trho 
sees  not  that  *  about  seventy-«t>'  is  an  impossible  expression? 
Lastly,  the  two  false  witnesses  give  divc^fcnt  testimony  even 
while  they  seem  to  be  at  imc :  for  the  Sahidlc  (or  Thebaic) 
version  arranges  the  words  in  .an  order  ^Mcu/t'flr  to  ittudf. 

(&)  Another  corruption  of  the  text,  with  which  it  is  proposed 
henceforth  tu  disfigure  our  Authorized  Version,  originating  like 
the  last  in  sheer  accident,  occurs  in  Acts  xviii.  7.  It  is  reUted 
coDoeming  S.  Paul,  at  Corinth,  that  having  forsaken  the  sja»- 
gogue  of  the  Jews,  '  he  entered  into  a  certain  man's  hoDsc 
nameti  Justua*  (ovofiart  'loi^rrot).  That  this  is  what  S.  Luke 
wrote,  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  In  almost 
every  known  copy  of  the  Acts,  beginning  with  A  DO  H  LP. 
Chrysostom — the  only  ancient  Greek  Father  who  quotes  the 
place — so  quotes  it.  This  is,  in  consequence,  the  reading  uf 
Lachmanu,  Tregellei,  and  Tischendorf  In  his  7th  edition.  But 
then,  the  last  syllable  of  'name'  (oNOMATl)  and  the  first 
three  letters  of  'Justus'  (iovctoy),  in  an  uncial  copy,  may 
easily  get  mistaken  for  an  independent  word.  Indeed  it  only 
wants  a  horixontal  stroke  (at  the  summit  of  the  secsond  I 
in  Tiioy)  to  produce  *Titn«'  (titoy).  In  the  Syrioc  amd 
Sahidic  versions  accordingly,  'Tiius*  actually  stands  i'r  place 
of  'Justus,' — a  reading  no  longer  discoverable  in  any  extant 
codex.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  error  resultr<l  not  in  the  jntbstittt- 
iion  of  'Titus*  for  'Justus,'  hut  in  the  introduction  of  hfrih 
names  where  S.  Luke  wrote  but  one.  k  and  E,  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  Coptic  vertiou,  exhibit  *  Titu*  Justus.^    And  that  the  fore- 
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is  a  true  account  nf  the  birth  and  parentage  of  '  Titus*  is 
proved  b_v  the  tell-tale  circumstance,  that  in  b  the  letters  Tl  and 
lOY  are  all  religiously  retained,  and  a  supernumerary  letter  (j) 
has  been  thrust  in  bettvcen, — tlie  result  of  which  is  to  give  us 
one  more  imaginary  gentleman,  viz.  *  Titiiu  Justus ;'  with 
whose  appearance, — (and  he  is  found  noichere  but  in  codex  b), — • 
Tiicbcodorf  in  his  ^th  ed.,  with  Westcott  and  Ilort  in  theirs, 
are  so  captivated  that  they  actually  give  liJm  a  place  in  their 
lest.  It  was  out  of  compassion  (we  presume)  for  the  friendless 
stranger  *  Titus  Justus '  that  our  Revisionists  have,  in  preference, 
promoted  him  to  honour :  in  which  act  of  humanity  they  stand 
alone.  Their  new  Greek  Text  is  tlu:  onhf  oik  in  e:ristencfi  in 
which  the  imaginary  foreigner  has  been  advanced  to  citizenship, 
and  assigned  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.*  Those  must 
have  l>efn  wondrous  drowsy  days  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
vrhen  such  manipulations  of  the  inspired  text  were  possible ! 

(c)  The  two  Ibregoing  depravations  grew  out  of  the  ancient 
pnctice  of  writing  the  Scriptures  In  uncial  characters  (i.  e.  in 
capital  letters),  no  space  being  interposed  between  the  words. 
Another  striking  instance  is  found  in  S.  Matthew  xi.  23  and 
S.  Luke  X.  15,  where  however  the  error  is  so  transparent  that  the 
Wonder  is  how  it  can  ever  have  imposed  ujMJn  any  one.  What 
makes  the  matter  serious  is,  that  it  gives  a  turn  to  a  certain 
Divine  saying,  of  which  it  is  incredible  that  either  our  S,\vioi>'i; 
or  I^lis  Evangelists  knew  anything.  We  have  hitherto  believed 
that  the  solemn  words  ran  as  follows: — '  And  thou,  Capcroauin, 
which  art  exalted  ('}...  v-^todelaa)  unto  heaven,  shalt  he  brought 
down   (KaTa^i/3a-tT&i}trT))  to   hell."      For  this,   our    Revisionists 

vite  us  to  substitute,  in  S.  Luke  as  well  as  in  S.  Matthew, — 
And  thou,  Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  {fiij .  .  .  {n^Oritr^  ;) 
'unto  heaven?'  And  then,  in  S.  Matthew, but  not  in  S.  Luke, — 
*Thou  shalt  go  down  (tfara^t^)  into  Hades.'  Now,  what 
can  have  happened  to  occasion  such  a  curious  perversion  of  our 
Lord's  true  utterance,  and  to  cause  Him  to  ask  an  unmeaning 

estion  about  the  future,  when  He  was  clearly  announcing  a 
^nct,  founded  on  the  history  of  the  past?  A  stupid  blunder  has 
been  made  (we  answer),  of  which  traces  survive  (as  usual)  only 
in  a  little  handful  of  suspicious  documents.  The  final  letter  of 
Capernaum  (m)  by  cleaving  to  the  next  ensuing  letter  (h)  has 
cnndi.>  an  independent  word  (MH)  ;  which  new  word  necessitates 
a  change  in  the  construction,  and  causes  the  sentence  to  become 

terrogntive.  And  yet,  fourteen  of  the  uncial  manuscripts  and 
Ihe  whole  bmly  of  the  cursives  know  nothing  of  this  :  neither 
docs  the  Peschito  nor  the  Gothic  version  :  no,  nor  Chrysostom, 
nor  Cyril,  nor  ps.-Ca?sariu8,  nor  Thcodorct, — the  only  Fathers 

who 
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who  quote  either  place.  The  lolc  witnesses  for  fti}  .  .  ,  {n^a6ri<rrf 
in  Itoth  Cjospels  arc  K  Ti,  copies  of  tlic  old  Latin,  Curcton'ft 
Striae,  the  Coptic,  and  the  -^^thiopic  versions, — a  consenniu  ol' 
authorities  which  ought  to  be  helil  fatnl  tonny  reading.  O  join* 
the  conspiracy  in  Matthew  xi.  23,  but  nut  in  Luke  x.  15:  L>  L 
consent  in  Luke,  but  not  in  Matthew.  The  Vulgate,  which  stdn) 
with  K  n  in  S.  Mntthew,  forsakes  them  in  S.  Luke.  In  writing 
ffOth  times  Kara^riar)  ('  thou  shalt  go  down '),  codex  B  (forukrn 
this  time  by  k)  is  supported  by  a  single  manuscript,  \\z.  if. 
But  because^  in  Matthew  xi.  23,  s  obtains  the  sa.nciion  oi  the 
Ltttia  copies,  Kara^^r}  is  actually  introduced  into  the  revised 
text,  and  we  arc  quietly  informed  in  the  margin  that  *  m any- 
ancient  authorities  read  he  hrtmt/ht  doom :'  the  Truth  being  (as 
the  reader  has  been  made  aware)  that  there  are  only  hoo  niatm^ 
scripts  extant  which  re<ifi  anythivg  ehm.  And  (what  deserres 
attention)  those  two  manuscripts  are  convicted  of  havio|r 
Iforroiced  their  quotation  from  the  Scptuayinty^  and  therefore  stand 
self-<x)ndcmned.  Were  the  occupants  of  the  Jcnisaletn  Chamber 
all — saving  the  two  who  in  their  published  edition  insist  on 
reading  (with  b  and  d) /caTajSvffij  in  both  places — nil  fast  as1c>cp 
when  they  became  consenting  parties  to  this  sad  mistake? 

11.  It  is  time  to  explain  that,  if  the  most  serious  depravations 
of  Scripture  are  due  to  accident,  a  vast  number  arc  unmlstaknbly 
the  result  of  Design,  and  are  very  clumsily  executed  twj.  The 
enumeration  of  a  few  of  these  ni.iv  prove  instructive.  Wjlh 
nothing  perhaps  will  each  several  instance  go  much  impress  the 
devout  student  of  Scripture,  as  with  the  exquisite  structtite  of  a 
nanative  in  which  corrupt  readings  stand  revealed  uud  aelf^ 
condemned,  the  instant  they  are  ordered  to  come  to  ihe  front 
and  show  themselves.  But  the  point  to  which  we  especially 
invite  his  attention  is,  the  sufficiency  of  the  external  erideMce 
which  Divine  Wisilom  is  observed  to  have  invariably  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  His  written  word. 

(a)  When  our  LoRD  was  about  to  enter  His  capital  in  lowly- 
triumph,  He  is  observed  to  have  given  tn  '  two  of  His  disciples' 
directions  welt  calculated  to  suggest  the  mysterious  nature  of 
the  incident  which  was  to  follow.  They  were  commanded  to 
proceed  to  the  entrance  of  a  certain  village, — to  unloose  a 
cert&in  colt  which  they  would  find  tied  there, — and  to  bring 
the  creature  straightway  to  Jescs.  Any  obstacle  which  they 
might  encounter  would  at  once  disappear  before  the  aimpio 
announcement  that  'the  Loicn  hath  need  of  him.**  Bat, 
singular  to  relate,  this  transaction  is  found  to  have  struck  some 


>  a.  Matthew  zxL  1^ 


iMloh  xiT.  15. 
a  Mark  xi.  1-6. 


aLukoxix.  29-31. 

third-rate 
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ltiird>nite  third-centurj  Critic  as  not  altogetlier  correct.  The 
^>o(l  man  was  eviilently  of  opinion  that  the  cnit,— as  soon  as 
tbc  purpose  had  boon  accomplished  lor  which  it  had  bpen 
4ibtatncil, — ought  in  common  fairness  to  have  been  returnrd  to 
*  the  owners  thcrc(»f.'  (S.  Luke  six.  JJ3.)  Availing  himself  therc- 
fnrvof  there  being^  no  nominative  before  *  will  send,' he  assumetl 
that  it  was  of  iiimsflf  that  nnr  LoitD  was  still  speatfin^ :  lein;ned 
that  the  sentence  is  to  be  explained  thus  : — *  say  ye,  '*  that  the 
Lord  hath  need  of  him  and  strnif/httoat/  will  semi  him  hitlur." ' 
According^  to  this  view  of  the  c:ise,  our  SavIOUR  instructed  His 
(wo  Disciples  to  convey  to  the  owner  of  the  colt  an  undertaking 
from  Himself //j«(  //(?  would  send  the  creature  back  as  soon  as  He 
had  done  irith  it:  would  treat  the  colt,  in  short,  as  a  loan.  A 
more  stupid  imagination  one  has  seldom  had  to  deal  witb.  But 
in  the  meantime,  by  way  of  clenching  the  matter,  the  Critic 
proceeded  on  his  own  responsibility  to  thrust  into  the  text  the 
word  *  affain '  (TrdXiv).  The  fate  of  such  an  unauthorized 
accretion  might  have  been  confident! v  predicted.  After  skipping 
about  in  (|uest  of  a  fixed  resliiig-plarc  for  a  few  centuries  (see 
tho  note  at  foot  *),  TrdXiv  has  shared  the  invariable  fate  of  all 
Buch  spurious  adjuncts  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  viz.:  It  has 
been  oHectually  eliminated  from  the  copies.  Traces  of  it  linger 
on  only  in  those  untrustworthy  witnesses  K  B  C  O  I.  a,  and  about 
twice  as  manv  cursive  copies,  also  of  depraved  type.  So  iruus- 
parent  a  fabrication  ought  in  fact  to  have  been  long  since 
forgotten.  Yet  have  our  Revisionists  not  l)cen  afraid  to  revive 
it.  In  S.  Mark  xl.  3,  they  invite  us  henceforth  to  read,  *  And 
if  any  one  say  unto  y*>u,  Why  do  ye  this  ?  say  ye.  The  LoRD 
hath  nec<l  of  him,  and  straightway  He  will  send  him  hack  kit/ter.' 
Of  what  can  they  have  been  dreaming?  They  cannot  pretend 
that  they  have  Antifjuit^  on  their  side  :  for,  besides  the  whole 
mass  of  copies  with  &  at  their  head,  hoth  the  Syriac,  both  the 
Latin,  and  both  the  Egyptian  versions,  the  (Jothic,  the  Armeuiaa, 
and  the  /I'Uhiopic,  are  against  them.  Even  Origen,  who  twice 
inserts  TraXti',*  twice  leaves  it  out.^     Quid  phtrn  ? 

(A)  No  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  our  next  instance.  A 
novel  statement  arrests  attention  five  verses  lower  down:  viz. 
that  *Msay  spread  their  garments  upon  the  way'  [and  why  not 
*  in  the  way  '  ?  eU  does  not  mean  '  upon  '1 ;  '  and  others,  branches 
which  they  hail  ait  from  the  fields''  (S,  \iark  xi.  8). 


Ibe  world  could  they  have  done  that? 


But  how  in 
They  must  have  been 


I  It  D  L  Tuai—alrot'  iwoffriXXti  n&AlN  Hi :  C*,  airrw  HAAIN  <lrOCr<AAt4  &it ; 
m  iroirrtAAti  UAAIS  ovTcy  M*  :  A,  iwocrtWtt  IIAAIN  4*« :  y*"  o^raf  4in>- 
rT«AA*i    UAAIN. 

■  iii  ~2-2.  7W.  •  Ul.  137,  iv.  181. 
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clever  people  rertainly  if  they  'rut  hratiches  frwm'  anvthinf^ 
except  trees.  Was  it  because  our  Revisionists  felt  ibj^  tbat  in 
the  margin  they  volunteer  the  information,  that  the  Greek  fur 
•branches'  is  in  strictness  ^layers  of  leaves* 'f     B  tit  what  are 

*  layers  of  leaves'?  and  how  could  *  layers  of  leaves^  have  beea 
suddenly  procured  from  such  a  quarter  ?  We  turn  to  our  Autho- 
rized Version,  and  arc  refreshed  by  the  familiar  and  intclUgrible 
words  :  *  And  others  cut  down  branches  off  the  trees  and  strawed 
them  in  the  way.'  Why  then  has  this  boon  changwl?  In  an 
ordinary  sentence,  cnnsistinfr  of  12  words,  wo  find  that  2  words 
have  been  substituted  for  other  2  ;  that  1  has  undergone  modi- 
fication ;  that  5  have  been  ejected.  H'lii/  is  all  this?  asks  the 
unlearned  reader.      He  shall  be  told. 

An  instance  is  furnished  us  of  the  perplexity  which  a  difficult 
word  sometimes  nc(!n<tioned  the  .'tntirnts,  as  well  as  of  the 
serious  consequences  which  have  sometimes  resulte<l  therefrnm 
to  the  text  of  Scripture  itself.     S.  Matthew,  after  narTating*  thnt 

*  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  wayv  adds, 

*  others  cut  branches  (^Xn^ot/t)  from  the  trees  and  strnwcd  them 
in  the  way.' '  But  would  not  branches  of  any  size  have  impotied 
progress,  and  inconveniently  en<urabercd  the  road?  No  doubt 
they  would.  Accordingly,  as  S.  Mark  (with  S.  Matthew's 
Gospel     before     him)     is    careful     to    explain,    they    were   not 

*  branches  of  any  size,'  but  *  leafy  twigs' — *-foliaffey  in  fact  it 
was — *cut  from  the  trees  and  strawed  in  the  way.'  The  word, 
however,  which  he  employs  [trrotfiaZa^)  is  an  unique  word- 
very  like  another  of  similar  sound  (<rri/i?«£a?),  yet  distinct  from 
it  in  sense  as  in  origin.  Unfortunately,  all  this  was  not  aader- 
slnf)d  in  a  highly  uncritical  and  most  licentious  age.  With  the 
best  intentions  (for  the  good  man  was  only  seeking  to  reconcile 
two  inconvenient  parallel  statements),  some  Kevisioniat  of  the 

cond  century,  having  convinced  himself  that  the  latter  word 
ri/fju&is')  might  with  advantage  take  the  place  of  S.  Mark's 
word  (oToi^dBa';)^  substitut(?d  this  for  that.  In  cnnscquencv,  it 
sur\ives  to  this  day  in  nine  nncial  copies  beaded  by  M B.  But 
then,  oTi/Sa?  dons  not  mean  *  a  branch  at  all  ;  nu,  nor  a  *  Uijvr 
of  leaves  *  either ;  but  a  pallet — a  Jtoor^ted,  In  fact,  of  the 
btmiblest  typo,  constructe<l  of  graw,  nuhei,  straw,  brush- 
woof],  leaves,  or  any  similar  substance.  On  the  other  huid^ 
because  such  materials  arc  nut  obtainable  ^rom  /roes  exactly* 
the  ancient  Critic  judged  it  expedient  farther  to  cliange  hdvhpttv 
into  arfpoiv  {^Jieltb').  Even  this  was  not  altf^ther satisfactory. 
2Ti/9d«,  as  explained  already,  in  strictness  means  a  *  bed.'    Only 


>  e.Hall.  zxi.8. 


by 


hy  a  certain  amount  of  license  can  it  be  supposed  to  denote  the 
materials  of  which  a  hcd  is  composed  ;  whereas  the  Evangelist 
speaks  of  something  "  strawn."  7%e  selfsame  copies,  therefore, 
which  exhibit  *JicliIs*  (in  lieu  of  ^trees'),  hy  introducing  a 
slight  change  in  the  construction  (voi^ayre?  for  ^xoTnov),  and 
omitting  the  words  '  and  strawml  them  in  the  way/  are  observed 
— after  a  summary  fashion  of  their  own,  (with  which,  how- 
ever, readers  of  B  K  D  arc  only  too  familiar) — to  dispose  of 
this  difficulty  by  putting  it  nearly  out  of  sight.  The  only 
result  of  all  this  misplaced  officiousncss  is  a  miserable  travestio 
of  the  Sacred  words; — aX\oi  fie  aTtffd8a<:,  *oi^aiT€5  (k  tow 
aypf>v  :  7  wonls  in  place  of  12! 

But  the  calamitous  circumstance  is  that  the  Critics  have  all  to 
a  man  fallen  into  the  trap.  True,  that  Origcn  (who  once  writes 
orotBdBai;  and  once  (rrt^d&a<:),  as  well  as  the  two  Egyptian 
versions,  side  with  K  B  C  I.  a  in  reading  eV  tw  aypiav :  but  then 
both  versions  (with  c)  'lecline  to  alter  tite  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  (with  Origen)  decline  to  omit  the  clause  xal  ia-rptov 
wov  £19  rijv  oBov '.  while,  against  this  Uttlc  band  of  disunited 
witnesses,  arc  marshalled  all  the  remaining  fourteen  uncials, 
headed  by  a  d — the  Syriac,  the  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Gothic, 
the  Armenian,  and  i^lthinpic  versions,  besides  the  whole  body 
of  the  cursives.  Whether  therefore  antiquity,  variety,  n:spi;ct- 
ability  of  witnesses,  numbers,  or  the  reason  of  the  thing  be 
appealed  to,  the  case  of  our  opponents  breaks  hopelessly  down. 
Does  any  one  seriously  supjiose  that,  if  S.  Mark  had  written 
the  common  word  tm^aBa^,  so  vast  a  majority  of  the  copies  at 
this  day  would  exhibit  the  improbable  cTOi^ttSa??  Had  the 
same  S.  Mark  expressed  nothing  else  but  kotantei  e/c  twc 
'ArPflN,  will  any  one  persuade  us  that  etwri/  copy  in  existence 
but  JiTX  v(o\iU\  present  us  with 'EKOnxON  ix  tmv  aenapcn,  xal 
'E3TPGNNTON  Eis  THN  *OAON?  And  let  US  not  be  told  that  there 
has  been  assimilation  here.  There  has  been  none.  S.  Matthew 
(xxi.  8)  writes  'Ano  Tajy  BivSpav  .  .  .  'en  t^  "^*  ^*  ^^"^'^ 
(xi.  8),  'EK  Twy  Bet^pfop  ....  'Eis  Ti)v  oSav.  The  tyjws  are 
distinct,  and  have  been  faithfully  maintained  all  down  the  ages. 
The  common  reading  is  certainly  correct.  The  Critics  are 
certainly  in  error.  And  we  exclaim  (surely  not  without  good 
reason)  against  the  hardship  of  thus  having  an  explodeil  cor- 
rctption  of  the  text  of  Scripture  furbished  up  afresh  and  thrust 
upon  us,  after  lying  deservedly  forgotten  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years. 

(c)  Take  u  yet  grosser  specimen,  which  has  nevertheless 
iioposed  just  as  completely  upon  our  Hcvisionists.  It  is  found  in 
S.  Luke's  gospel  (xxiii.  44),  and  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
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Crncifixion.  All  are  aware  that  as,  at  the  typical  redemption 
out  of  Epjpt,  there  liatl  been  a  preternatural  tlarltness  over  the 
land  for  three  daya,^  so,  preliminary  to  the  actual  exodiu  of 
*  the  Israel  of  GoD,'  '  there  nns  darkness  over  all  the  land  '  for 
three  hours.'  S.  Luke  adds  the  further  statement, — *  And  the 
ittn  icas  darkened '  («a(  itTKoritr&i}  o  ^Xxo?).  Now  the  proof  (luit 
this  is  what  S.  Luke  actually  wrote  is  the  most  obvious  and 
coQclusivc  possible.  It  U  found  in  all  the  most  ancient  docu- 
ments. Marcion*  (whose  date  is  a.D.  130-r>l))  so  exhibits  the 
place  :  besides  the  old  Lnlin,*  the  Vulgate,  and  the  three  Syriac 
versions.  Hippolytus  *(li)0-227),  Athanasius,*  Ephraem  Sy  rus,* 
NiluB  the  monk,"  Cyril  of  Alexandria,*  the  apocryphal  'gospel 
of  Nicodemus,*  and  the  'Anaphora  Pilali,''*  arc  all  nitneasea 
to  the  same  effect.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  is  ihe  mn- 
scntient  testimony  of  the  manuscripts,  viz.  all  the  xmcials  but  4, 
oW  Oie  curxives  but  11. 

That  the  darkness  spoken  of  was  a  divine  portent — not  aa 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  an  incident  wholly  nut  of  the  course  of 
nature — the  ancients  clearly  recognize.  Origcn,'^  Julius  Africa- 
nu8  "  (220),  Alacariua  Magnes  '^  (330),  are  even  elu(|UDnt  on  the 
sobjecl.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  known  that  this  place  of 
S.  Luke's  gospel  was  tampered  with  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  that  Origen  '*  (186-253),  and  perhaps  h^uscbius,*^  employed 
copies  which  had  been  depraved.  In  some  copies,  writes 
Origen,  instead  of  *and  the  sun  was  darkened'  {Koii  €tTKOTUr0iq 
6  ijXttK)  is  found  *  the  sun  having  become  eclipsed*  {toO  ^Xiov 
iKXtTTovriK).  He  [>oints  out  nith  truth  that  the  thing  spoken 
of  is  a  physical  imposstbilitv,  and  delivers  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
the  corruption  of  the  text  was  due  cither  to  some  friendly  hand 
in  order  to  account  for  the  darkoeis ;  or  else  (which  he,'**  and 

Jerome 

'  En«l.  X.  21-28. 

•  a.  Matth.  zzvll.  45 ;  S.  Hark  xr.  33 ;  S.  La.  xxilL  44. 
■  Ap.  Kfiiriluui.  i.  5M7. 

*  'Sol  mraii  die  InM&n'earf/.*    Ttftull.  adv.  Jtid.  c.  xuL 

*  Ap.  Boutb, '  Opuw/  L  79.  *  i.  90,  913 :  ap.  Gptpb.  i.  1006. 
'  -V-  ii.  48.  '  i.  305. 

•  An.  Msl,  ii.  436 ;  iii.  39fi.  '•  i.  288,  417. 
>■  iii.  922-4.    Kcad  liie  wbol«  of  enp.  134.    8<>e  olwi  sp.  Onllsad,  iiv.  H^ 

appcaJ..  which  by  the  vav  di^ems  to  ue  ccnnpared  with  Chrfs. 

"  UA'  ir  aifinn  Ut^oivrw,  Si^i  t^v   K^tnK  <niiii0ii  iralht>.— Bouth,  )i.  396. 

"  *It'  i(«lfyiii  KOTty^x^if  ^KaftiT^y  ff«*Toi,  iiKlw  tV  oiKtlaf  oOtV  4»ny< 
ifrarrai.  p.  S3.  >•  1.  414.  413,  UL  56. 

"  Ap.  Mui,  tT.  206.  Bat  further  on  he  nyi :  aOrixa  yoir  4w\  rf  w49u  abx  9Ai«t 
fi^ircy  /tfK^offf  r  n.  r.  X.  Cyril  of  Jerosalem  (pp.  57,  I4ti,  199, 301,  £02}  and  Oaanas 
(ap.  Montf.  ii.  177  bu)  item  apparontlj  ooquaintMl  vith  tha  lamu  rcadtig;,  bu4 
ntiUier  of  them  nctually  qootos  Lake  xxUL  45. 

"  *  In  qaiboadam  exempUribas  non  habetnr  Imttirje  fat/uti  maI,  W  ntonrofcia 
M(  col .-  HtU  ila,  UntkrmSwAm  wnd.  tuper  omnem  taram^  «w  dtfivittUt,    Ei  foniUa 
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Jerome*  after  him,  thought  more  likelj)  to  the  enemies  of 
Revelation,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  pretext  lor  cavil.  \ViIl  it  be  believed  that  this  gross  fabrica- 
tion— for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  found  id  k  B,  and 
probably  once  existed  in  c^ — has  been  resuscitated  in  1881,  and 
t'oisted  into  the  sacred  Text  by  our  Revisionists? 

It  would  l>e  interesting  to  have  this  proceeding  of  theirs 
explained,  ^fftt/  should  the  truth  dwell  exclusively  with  K  B? 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  between  the  Ith  and  5tli  centuries, 
when  the  copies  K  U  were  made,  and  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
when  copies  AQDR  were  executed,  this  corruption  of  the  text 
arose :  fur  (as  was  explained  at  the  outset)  the  reading  in  question 
(Kal  i<TK0Tia$r]  o  tJX^w)  is  found  in  all  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  documents.  Our  Revisionists  cannot  advance  the  ciaiin 
of 'clearly  preponderating  evidence;'  for  they  have  but  6fteen 
manuscripts  to  appeal  to,  out  of  perhaps  sixty  times  that  number. 
They  cannot  pretend  that  essential  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  reading  of  k  u ;  seeing  that  the  thing  stated  is  astronomi- 
cnlly  impossible.  They  will  not  tell  us  that  critical  opinion  is 
with  tliem :  for  their  judgment  is  opposed  to  that  of  every  Critic 
ancient  and  motlem,  except  Tischendorf  since  his  discovery  of 
codex  K.  Of  what  nature  then  will  be  their  proof  ?  .  .  .  Nothinrf 
results  from  the  discovery  that  K  reads  toG  fjXiov  «\iwoi/TO?, 
B  itcJuiirovTO^t — except  that  those  two  codices  are  of  the  same 
corrupt  type  as  those  which  Origen  deliberately  condemned 
1G50  vcars  ago.  In  the  meantime,  with  more  of  ingenuity  than 
of  ingenuousness,  our  Revisionists  have  attemptctl  to  conceal 
the  foolishness  of  the  text  of  their  choice  by  translating  it 
unfairly.  They  present  us  with, 'Me  sutCs  light  failing.^  But 
this  is  a  gloss  of  their  own.  There  is  no  mention  of  *  the  sun's 
lufhi '  in  the  Greek.  Nor  jwrhaps,  if  the  rationale  of  the  original 
expression  were  accurately  ascertained,  would  such  a  paraphrase 
of  it  prove  correct.*  Rut,  in  fact,  the  phrase  exXei-^i'i  »)X.('ou 
means  *an  eclipse  of  the  sun,'  and  no  other  thing.  In  like 
manner,  rov  rfXlov  iKXti-Tropro^  *  (as  our  Revisionists  are  perfectly 

aunt  e>t  allquu  ()unn  mnnifestjiu  aliqnid  dkera  voleos,  pro.  tt  obtamUiu  at  aol. 
ponere  Defieiente  •<>;«, oxUtiiuims  i<aiA  turn  ulltcr  potuiiiMnt  fieri  tenebra.  nUi  naJe 
aeflcinttc.  Puto  autcm  mngu  qtiud  tnsliiiatoree  eeckotie  Christt  muttviTunt  lino 
Tiirbitai,  qtiuoiiuii  IrNtiirx  JacUt  ntnt  tole  dtfieisnte,  lit  reristmililtj  oniiigcUii 
arjEUi  poMiDt  seciindum  wlinTeiitioDes  volonlium  arguore  illu.*    (iii.  923  f.  a). 

'  vii  2S5. 

'  This  rtsta  ou  littk-  oioro  than  coujecturc,    Tiseh.  'Crxi.  Kphr.  Syr."  p.  327. 

■  Otir  old  frifntl  of  Hftli«ma8Siu  (\-ii.  37),  wpeakiDjj  of  mn  colipw  which 
Lap|H?iM5l  K-c.  -ISI,  Tetu&rke:  i  ^fnot  iK\iwiir  tV  Jit  Tvvdip<w(fv  iip^>'- 

*  For  it  will  te  poa-cm-J  that  our  Ittjvuianiiits  Imve  »*loptt.I  the  redding- 
vouobod  for  oiUtf  by  eodtx  S.  Wlwt  C*  once  read  i*  u  imcvrtam  ;ror  it  hu  been 
cnsed)  u  it  is  uninipuriant. 

well 
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weH  aware)  means  *  the  sun  bectmtinff  eclipsed^'  or  *  suffering 
eclipse.'  And  they  ought  eithcT  to  have  had  ihe  manliness  to 
render  ihc  wordi  faithlully,  ur  else  ihe  good  ifense  to  let  the 
Greek  alone, — which  they  are  respectfully  assured  would  have 
been  their  only  proper  course.  Kai  iaKoriodj}  o  rfXio^  is,  in 
fact,  above  suspicion.  Toy  ifKiov  iKXei-novrof;,  whirh  these 
learned  men  (with  the  best  intentions)  have  put  in  its  place, 
IS,  to  speak  plainly,  a  transparent  fabrication. 

HI.  Next,  let  us  produce  an  instance  of  depravation  of 
Scripture  resulting  from  the  practice  of  Absimilation,  which 
prevailed  anciently  to  an  extent  which  baflles  arithmetic  Wo 
choose  the  most  famoas  instance  that  presents  itself. 

(a)  It  occurs  in  S,  Mark  vi.  20,  and  is  more  than  unsuspectnl. 
The  substitution  (on  the  authority  of  et  D  L  and  the  Coptic)  nf 
tjTTOpei  for  tTToifi  in  that  verse  (i.e.  Herod  '  was  much  jierjtlcxrd^ 
— instead  of  Herod  *  did  many  things,')  is  even  vaunted  by  tb« 
Critics  as  the  recovery  of  the  true  reading  of  the  place — lonj^ 
obscured  by  the  *  very  sing^ular  expression  '  ttroUi.  To  otinclves 
the  only  *  very  singrular*  thin^  is,  how  men  of  first-rate  ability 
can  fail  to  see  that,  on  the  mntrary,  the  proposed  substitute 
efTectually  conceals  the  Spirit's  teaching  in  this  place.  Tin* 
object  clearly  is,  to  record  the  fact  that  Hcrud  was  su  raovnl 
by  the  discourse  of  John  (whom  he  used  to  listen  to  witli 
pleasure),  that  he  even  ^  did  mant/  things^  (ttoXXA  cttoiw)  m 
coitforvtitif  with  the  Baptist's  teaching,*  .  ,  .  Bui  if  this  be  so, 
how  (we  shall  Iw  asked)  has  '  be  was  much  perpleied '  (w\AA 
^op«)  contrived  to  effect  a  Imlgment  in  so  many  as  three  copioa 
of  the  second  Gospel  ? 

It  lias  resulteil  fri>m  nothing  else,  we  reply,  but  the  determi- 
nation to  assimilate  a  statement  of  -S.  Mark  (vi.  20)  concerning^ 
Herod  and  John  the  Baptist,  with  another  and  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  S.  Luke  (is.  7)  having  reference  to  Herod  and  oar 
Lonp.  S.  Luke,  speaking-  of  the  fame  of  our  Savioub's 
mirnrles  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Baptist's  murder,  de- 
clares that  when  HcnKl  *  hear<l  nil  things  that  icert  done  In/ 
Him '  {fjKowre  ra  yivufiei-a  irrr  aCrrou  irdrra),  '  he  iras  mtich  prr- 
plexed*  {BtTpraptt).  Statements  so  entirely  distinct  and  diverse 
from  one  another  as  Mi's  of  S.  Luke,  and  that  (given  above)  of 
5.  Mark,  might  surely  (one  would  think)  have  been  let  atone. 
On  the  rontrarv.  A  glance  at  the  f<jot  of  the  page  will  show 
that  in  the  2nd  century  S.  Mark's  words  were  solicited  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.     A  persistent  deicrmijutian  existed  to  make  him 

■  wnAXi  mari.  trwfihr  ainai  SKwpdrtcTv.  u  Victor  of  Anti[«b  ('Cat*  p.  1281, 
pnWhlf.FXpUins  tWjilnn.'.  Ho  oito*  •nmp  one  el»c-(f>.  IVU)  tsboi-xMbttM  Ifwifwii 
and  who  BXpIsiiu  il  1/  Uezod's  illiUcaltj  aliout  tfttting  rU  0/  Utrodiat. 


• 


■ 


say  that  Herod  haring  *  heard  of  many  tJiinga  which  tub  Bxptist 
did,'  &c.' — a  strange  perversion  of  the  Evangelist's  meaning, 
truly*  &nd  only  to  be  accounted  for  tn  one  way.^ 

Had  this  been  allj  however,  the  matter  would  have  attracted 
no  attention.  One  such  fabriration  more  or  less  in  the  Latin 
version,  which  abounds  in  fabricated  readings,  is  of  little 
moment.  But  then,  the  Greek  scribes  had  recourse  to  a  more 
sabtte  device  for  assimilating  Mark  vi.  20  to  Luke  ix.  7.     They 

rrccived  that  S.  Mark's  hroUi  might  be  almost  identified  with 
Lukc*s  hirfrr6p€i^  by  mercltf  chaiujing  two  of  the  letters^  vi?:.  by 
snbstltQttng  t)  for  e  and  p  for  i.  From  this  there  results  in 
Mark  vi.  20:  'and  having  heard  many  things  of  him,  he  toas 
jt^rph'Tifi :'  which  is  verv  nearly  identical  with  what  is  found  in 
Luke  ix.  7.  This  fatal  substiiution  (of  ^Trapet  for  ^VoiVi)  snrvives 
bappily  only  in  codices  X  b  i-  and  the  Coptic  version — all  of  bad 
chkncWT.  But  (calamitous  to  relate)  the  Critics,  having  disin- 
terred this  long-since-forgottcn  fabrication,  are  making  vigorous 
-effbrts  to  galvanize  it,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  centuries,  into  ghastlj 
life  and  activity.     We  venture  to  assure  them  that  they  will  not 

'  Kcl  ixoviTM  avTou  wo\xi  &  i^oiti,  Koi  ijiitti  ahrov  %Kautv,  will  have  been  ths 
reeding  of  tli&t  lost  vciuirabli^  codex  or  the  <i<ig])HLt  wliifb  \*  chjully  roprosentod 
ul  this  day  hy  Kvnnn.  IS,  (iSt,  124.  310  Tlw  «i;no  riKultng  is  aljfi  fouod  in  Eninn. 
38,  132, a":  MuniUo'a  ovat.  6;  Curznn'g,  7S.  18. 

DiRVroiit  iQiiit  Lavt:  Ikvii  thv  tvuilinj;  of  iliitt  utiicr  vtiiorubic  exaniplnr  wbicli 
cuppUed  thn  L»tin  Chuicli  with  iU  c»rlie»t  text.  But  of  tbia  let  thu  ruidet 
Jod^rE!: — '  Kt  fum  avtUatet  Utum  miJta  fae^n,  Wmnttr'  tte.  (o ;  alan  '  Cu<)e)C 
Annas'  Mid  y.  )>otliat  Htockbolmi :  'fl  awlilo  to  qaod  audta /aeietxit,  tt  Wtenitr* 
Sua.  (g^i]):  '(-(  mulieiu  ilium  ijui'i  mtiUa /ufiMutt,  tt  liheiUrr,'  &<^.  (bj.  Tku  read- 
illgnf  A  Jx,  iKf>u<ra.i  auToii  voK\i,  ^fii'wt  airrnv  Ificw*, 

The  I'eschito  Syriac  (which  is  icitbuut  varii>ty  of  TearliD^  bi^re)  in  etriotoMf 
MlhibilS  :— *  Aiml  many  Oumjn  he  ttvut  Utarinq  [fruni]  him  and  rlmnrj  ;  and  yltuBi/ 
A«  wu  hrnriii/j  him.'  Tlw  Co[)tiu  »1*>  reiidurjt,  'o(  audUixtt  miiUa  ab  co.'  From 
all  tliu,  it  b<^oiti«3  cl<>ar  that  the  acUml  inieniion  nf  the  blundfirlns  autlior  of 
vodei  I)  was  tn  i-nnnt«t  rawi.  mit  with  k'^i'*;  l<ut,  with  iKoiaat. 

*  Xotc,  ibut  tokeati  tiVmii'l  licrvuiioiiU  el'  u  dut<.Tuiinatioa  aiKicntly  to  aa- 
similftt-i  lln-  Oi^pi'lfl.  'Vim*,  iu8t<>ad  of  in  i-tKpwn  irr^a^it  (la  rer.  1-1),  ii  iiiid  M 
«xlii)iit  ly^ytfrrai  in  viftaip — niily  beoaoM  tliiMo  voruB  are  flmud  in  Ln.  ix.  7. 
A  Babfltitiittfl  iwi^ni  (for  ^Vf>9i|)^«aly  bTCause  tluit  irord  is  fbund  in  La.  ix.  K. 
For  irT4iiSy  ia  M«pm',  c  fluhititutfa  ityif^  om^  ruy  initoiy — only  boraoM  6.  Uatth. 
•QwrJttv  in  r\\.  xtv.  2.  u  ro'erti  tro]  tfiakav  elt  ^pvXatrn)'  intn  vlt.  17— cmly  because 
of  Mtt.  xiv.  R  luid  Lu.  iii.  20.  Id  K  b  i.  s,  0awri(oint>T  (fnr  ffanrnrrav)  stands  fn 
TV.  '14  only  by  Mi»imilfttii>n  with  ver.  14.  (l  is  for  nwimiLntiDg  ver.  25  likewise.) 
X  A  n,  lite  Syr.,  and  copiea  of  the  old  l.aliii,  traiuipoao  irtpyuiratv  al  iwAftut  (in 
ver.  H  I — I'lily  bi^caui^o  tboeu  words  arc  tmnHjioswj  in  Mtt.  xiv.  '£....  U  fiicte 
like  thcw:  do  not  opuci  mifu'«  eyce  to  the  <la.Tit;iT  of  fntlowlni^  ths  fiubionuble 
guides,  il  in  tn  be  rcnrcil  tlint  anUkitig  evftr  will.  The  fnuleAt  hint  uf  all  n-ni«ins 
to  be  ituticed.  Will  it  be  bvliurtMl  Ibnt  id  ver.  22  cvdices  K  B  D  L  ^  <yin«|iire  in 
repreMntioK  the  clanccr  (whose  tume  in  hnoien  to  haw  been  'Saloaie')  as  anolher 
*  u^rvditu' — IlmnVt  rum  ttamghUrf  This  gniNi  iKTvuniinn  of  Ibu  truth,  aliko 
of  Hcriptiiru  itnd  of  history— a  rpading  n»  pre|x.>«UTuui4  m  it  is  r-i^voUing,  ami 
theretil^>  r.-j«'tt>i  hitherto  by  nil  the  editnr*  ana  all  the  crilii-*) — dnd«  utidonblinR 
favour  with  Dr^.  Wuitrott  and  U'Vt.  Cutamilniis  to  rvlnle,  it  uUo  di4Jiyunt 
iAtf  margin  n/  our  Hteited  TtrrioH  of  S.  Mark  vI.  22,  in  cotutqutnet. 

succeed. 
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succeed.  HcriHl's  *  perplexity*  did  nut  begin  until  John  had 
been  beheaded,  and  the  lame  reached  Herod  of  the  miracles  of 
CuniST.  The  aporrypbol  statement,  now  for  the  first  time 
thrust  into  an  English  copy  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
dismissed. 

IV,  More  serious  in  its  consequences,  however,  than  »aj 
other  source  of  mischief  which  can  be  named,  Is  the  process  of 
Mutilation,  to  which,  from  the  bcgiuuiog,  the  Teit  oi  Scrip- 
ture has  been  subjectod.  By  the  Mutilation  of  Scripture  we  do 
but  mean  the  iutentioiial  omission— ^/Vcyrn  whaiever  eauK  prt)o«ed» 
ing — of  genuine  portions.  And  the  causes  of  it  have  bcea 
numerous  as  well  as  diverse.  Often,  indeed,  there  seems  to  b&ve 
been  at  work  nothing  else  but  a  stranfje  passion  for  getting'  rid 
of  wliatever  portions  of  the  inspired  text  have  seemed  to  any- 
body supcrlluous — or  at  all  events  have  appeared  ca|>ablc  of 
being  removed  without  manifest  injury  to  the  sense.  But  the 
estimate  of  the  tasteless  2nd-century  critic  will  not  be  that  of  the 
well-informed  reader,  furnished  with  the  ordinary  instincts  of 
piety  and  reverence.  This  barbarous  mutilation  of  the  Gospel, 
by  the  unceremonious  abstraction  from  it  of  a  multitude  of 
little  words,  is  often  attended  by  no  worse  consequenrc  than 
that  thereby  an  extraordinary  baldness  is  imparted  to  the  Evoo- 
gelic  narrative.  The  removal  of  so  many  of  the  couplicg- 
hooks  is  apt  to  cause  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  to  hang 
wondrous  ungracefully  ;  but  often  that  is  nil.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever (as  might  have  been  confidently  anticipated),  the  result  is 
calamitous  in  a  high  degree.  Nut  only  is  the  beauty  of  the  nam- 
live  effectually  marred,  (as  by  the  barbarous  excision  of  koX — 
fv^ew^^/itra  haKovatv — Kvpt€y  from  S.  Mark  ix.  24)' ; — the  doc- 
trinal teaching  of  our  Swioutl's  discourses  in  countless  place* 
damaged,  (as  by  the  omission  of  Koi  iT^ore/a  from  verse  29): — 
absurd  expressions  attributed  to  the  Holy  One  which  He  cer- 
tainly never  uttered,  (as  by  truncating  of  its  last  word  the  phrase 
TO.  El  hvvaaai  irttrrnvtrat  in  verse  'I'.i): — but  (I.)  The  narrative 
is  often  rendered  in  a  manner  unintelligible;  or  else  (TI.),  The 
entire  point  of  a  precious  incident  is  made  to  disapjtear  frain 
$igbc;  or  else  (ill.).  An  imaginary  incident  is  fabricated:  or 
lastly  (IV.),  Some  precious  saying  of  our  Divine  Lord  is  rea- 


'  i.e.  'And'  is  omitted  bj  dla:  * immtdiaf*iy*  by  Ko;  'ttiA  Uan*  hr 
KAtict.  ;  •lord'  liy  Kabcdi — Iti  8.  MArk  si.  16  (vii.  "Bat  wben  H»«i« 
bean)  tborcof,  br  mki\  (^riiis  isj  John  wbva  I  belicaded.  Uo  u  riwD  [rroDi  lb* 
dead],*)  the  five  wordi  in  tmcKeta  are  omiltpd  l^  oar  Itovisor*  »n  tbf*  •nUiorit; 
ofKB(D)l.A.  BotND  furlhtr  tmii 'Xtiv^n* :  cnonltd:  KsbLooiil  }ri.  T» 
eounwiBto  sad  explain  Ux-  eflbcu  of  ill  llie  hirbaront  mulfUlloB*  wbiob  tb* 
GosueU  alcDe  bsTo  sustained  at  ibo  Lands  uf  K  of  a  ood  cXn  temdJJiU  o  imahrr 
V  the  '  <2tKir<CTly  lUfiev.' 

dereil 
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dered  well-niph  unintellipible.  Take  a  sing^le  short  example  of 
what  has  last  been  offered,  from  each  of  the  GospeU  in  turn. 

(l.)  In  S.  Matt.  xiv.  30,  we  are  invited  henceforth  tu  submit 
to  the  information  cnnrerning  Simon  Peter,  that  *  when  he  saw 
tite  trim/,  he  was  afrai<l,'  The  sight  must  have  been  peculiar, 
certainly.  So,  indeetl,  is  the  expression.  But  Simon  Peter  was 
ss  unconscious  of  the  one  as  S.  Matthew  of  the  other.  Such  curi- 
osities are  the  peculiar  properly  of  ccxliics  k  b — and  the  Uevi- 
sionists.  The  predicate  of  the  proposition  (viz,  ^that  it  ic<ts 
stnnifft'  contained  in  the  single  word  itryup6t')\ias  been  wantonly 
excised.  That  is  all! — althoiipli  Dr.  Hort  succeeded  in  per- 
■uading  bis  colleagues  to  the  contrary.  A  more  solemn — a  far 
udder  instance,  awaits  us  in  the  next  Gospel. 

(H.)  'J'hc  first  three  Evangelists  are  careful  to  note  '  the  toud 
cry'  with  which  the  Uctlcemer  of  the  world  expired.  But  it 
was  reserve<l  for  S.  Mark  (as  Chrysostom  pointed  out  long 
since)  to  record  the  memorable  circumstance  that  this  particular 
mrtenf.  it  was,  which  wixjught  conviction,  in  the  soul  of  the 
Koman  soldier  whose  oflice  it  was  to  be  present  on  this  terrible 
occasion.  The  man  ha<i  often  witnessed  death  by  crucifixion, 
and  must  have  been  well  acquaintetl  with  its  ordinary  pheno- 
mena, N^cver  before  had  he  witnessed  anything  like  this.  He 
was  stationed  where  he  could  see  and  hear  all  that  happened : 
'standing'  (S.  Mark  sa^s)  'near'  our  Savioub, — ^  over  at/ainst 
//I'wi.'  '  >p'ow,  when  the  centurion  saw  that  it  was  ajtcr  so 
crying  out  {Kpti^a>;\  tliat  He  expiretl '  (xv.  39),  be  uttered  the 
memorable  words,  *Truly  this  man  vxis  the  SONf  of  (Jod'! 
*W'hat  chiefly  moved  him  to  mnke  tliat  confession  of  bis  faith 
was  that  our  Saviouk  evidently  died  with  jtotc^r.' '  Hut  all  this 
is  lost  in  K  B  I/,  which  Literally  stand  alone '  in  leaving  out 
the  central  and  onl^  important  woni,  Kpd^a';.  Calamitous  to 
relate,  they  arc  followed  herein  bv  our  Revisionists :  who 
(misled  by  Dr.  Hort)  invite  us  henceforth  to  read,  *  Now 
when  the  centurion  saw  that  lie  so  gave  up  the  t/kost.^ 

(HI.)  In  S.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  by  leaving  out  two  Jittle  words 

(tw  and  /ft),  the  same  blind  guides,  under  the  same  infelicitous 
guidance,  effeclually  misrepresent  the  record  concerning  the  re- 
pentant malefactor.  Henceforth  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  *hc  said,  "JE.srS,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy 
kingdom." '  (Dr.  Hort  was  fortunately  unable  to  persuade  the 
Revisionists  to  follow  him  in  further  substituting  *  ittto  thy 
kingdom '  for   '  in  thy   kingdom  ' ;  and  so  converting,  what  at 
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preacnt  is  merely  a  palpable  mUtranslaliun,'  Into  wbnt  would 
have  become  an  indelible  blot.  The  record  ut'  his  di^cuinfitiiro 
suirivcs  in  the  margin.)  And  yet  none  of  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  have  ever  doubted  that  S.  Luke's  rword  is,  that 
the  dying  man  'said  unto  Jt;yi.^,  Lord,  remember  me,'  &c. 

(IV.)  In  S,  John  xiv.  14,  by  eliminating^  the  second  xai  m>i1 
the  second  otBarey  imr  SaVIuui:  is  now  made  to  say,  *Ajtd 
whither  1  go  jfe  know  the  leat/' :  which  is  really  almost  nonsense 
What  He  actually  said  was,  *  And  whither  1  go  ye  know,  and 
the  way  ye  know  '  ;  in  coHsit/iwiKv  of  M'AiWi  (as  we  all  remember) 
'Thomas  saith  unto  Him.  LuiiD,  we  know  not  •*  whither"  Thou 


goest,  and  how  can  we  know  "  ilic  way"? 


Let  these  four 


samples  sufliee  of  a  style  of  depravation  with  which,  at  the  end 
of  1800  years,  it  is  deliljerateiy  propose<l  to  disfigure  every  page 
of  the  everlasting  Go9|k'1  ;  and  lor  which,  were  it  uilerated, 
the  Churth  would  have  had  lo  thank  Drs.  Wcstcott  niul  Hurt. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  so  to  dismiss  the  pbenf>infnn  lliiW 
opened  up  to  the  reader's  notice.  For  indee<l,  this  aatonishio^ 
taste  fur  mutilating  and  maiming  the  inspired  record,  is  prrhaps 
the  strangest  phenomenon  in  the  science  of  Textual  Criticism. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  a  famous  expression  in  S.  Luke  vj.  I 
has  disappeared  from  cndicesKBK  The  reailer  may  not  be 
displeased  tu  listen  to  an  antMrdote  which  seeuis  to  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Critics: — 

*  I  once  asked  my  teacher  Gregory  of  Xasianzus '  (the  word* 
are  Jerome's  in  a  letter  to  Nepotianus)  *  to  explain  to  me  lb* 
meaning  of  S,  Luke's  eipresaion  trdfifiaTcv  c<trrfpa7rp<aT0V,~-' 
literally  the  *^  tccond-firsl  sabbath.'*  "1  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  in  church,"  he  replifnl.  '  Kleganter  lusit,*  says  Jerome.^  In 
other  words,  Gregory  of  Nazian^ius  [300]  is  found  to  have  nii 
more  understood  the  word  than  Jerome  did  [370].  Ambrose-' 
of  Milan  [<^70]  attempts  to  explain  the  difficult  expreskion^  but 
with  indilTerrnt  success.  Kpiphanius'  of  Cyprus  [370]  doe< 
the  same  ;  and  so  does  Isidorus^  ['1'**^*])  called  '  I'elusiotn  *  after 
the  place  of  his  residence  in  Lower  Egypt.  Ps.-Cn'sarius  "  also 
volunteers  remarks  on  the  word.  [a.D.  400  ?j  U  is  further 
explained  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  by  Chrysostom  [37*)]* 
at  Antioch.  Wc  venture  tu  assume  that  a  word  so  attested  must 
at  least  be  entitled  to  its  jtlatx  in  the  Oospei  Such  a  body  of 
first-rate  positive  fourtli -century  evidence  coming  from  every 
part  of  ancient  Christendom,  added  to  the  significant  fact  that 

*  NsdipIx>  "f  'Bfl  rf  3««'*  9w*i  «bir]i  is  the  reoUing  or  rvory  kwnem  ncwy  had 
";  bwidM  Oiigsn,  EnseUus.  Cyril  Jrr.,  ChrraMtflin,  &c.    Only  SL  nM -ua. 

i.  261.  *  i.  ftSil.  1.%^.  •  i. 
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■  P.  801. 
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^exmpinrpaiTov  is  found  in  ever}/  codex  extant  except  M  B  L  and 
bajf  a  dozen  cursives  n(  suspicious  dmractcr,  ought  surely  to  be 
regarded  as  decisive.  That  an  unintelligible  word  should  have 
S^t  omitted  from  a  few  copies,  requires  no  ezpl-inntion.  Rot 
it  would  bo  inexplicable  indeed,  that  such  a  singular  expression 
ahouM  have  established  itself  universally,  if  it  were  actually 
spurious.  This  is  precisely  an  occasion  for  calling  to  mind  the 
precept /irw^^iri  scrijiiioni  prtestnt  ardun.  Apart  from  external 
evidence,  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  such  a  peculiar  word 
as  this  should  be  genuine,  than  the  contrary'.  ft  got  excised, 
howerer,  from  manuscripts  at  a  very  early  date.  And,  incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  its 
absence  from  the  mutilated  codices  above  referred  to,  S.  Luke's 
famous  '  second-first  Sabbath  '  has  been  thrust  out  hy  our  Reviser* 
from  their  Revision.  Hut  in  fact,  Kxcision  has  been  practised 
ihronghout.  liy  codex  B  (comjiaretl  with  the  received  text), 
no  less  than  2877  words  are  omitted  in  the  four  Gospels  alone : 
by  codex  h, — 3455  words:  by  codex  d, — 3704  words.^ 

As  interesting  a  set  of  instances  of  this,  as  are  to  he  anywhere 
met  with,  occurs  within  the  compass  of  the  last  three  chapters 
of  S.  Luke's  GosjH-l,  from  which  about  200  words  have  been 
either  forcibly  ejected  by  our  Kevisionists,  or  else  served  with 
a  *  notice  to  quit.'    We  proceed  to  specify  the  chief  of  these : — 

(1)  S.  Luke  xxii.  19,  2U.  (Account  of  the  Institution  uf  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — fnmi  "  whicli  is  given  for 
you  "  to  the  end, — 32  words.) 

(2)  ib.  43,  44.     (The  Agony  in  the  garden, — 2fi  words.) 

(3)  xxiii.  17.  (The  custom  of  releasingoneat  the  Passover, — 8.^ 
{4^  ib.  34.  (Our  Loud' .s  prayer  for  His  murderers, — 1:J  words.) 
(5)  ih,    38.     (The   record   that   the    title    on    the  Cross  was 

imtten  In  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,— 7  words.) 
(tJ)  xxiv.  1.     ("and  certain  with  them," — i  words.) 

(7)  ib.  3.     ("  of  the  Loud  Jescb/'— 3  words.) 

(8)  ib.  6.     ("  He  is  not  here,  but  He  is  risen," — 5  words.) 

(9)  ib.  0.     ("  from  the  sepulchre,"— 3  wonls.) 

(10)  ib,  12.     (S.  I*eter's  visit  to  the  sepulchre, — 22  words.) 

(11)  ib.  36.     ("And5aithuntotbem,Peaccbewilhyou!" — 5.) 

(12)  ib.  40.  ("and  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  showed 
tbem  His  bands  and  His  feel," — 10  words.) 

(13)  ib.  42.     ("and  of  an  honeycomb," — 4  words.) 


'  Bat  then,  25  (mit  of  :t20)  pnf;eB  of  D  an>  lost :  t>'«  'imLui'v^  In  the  Gosp«la 
may  tLercfora  be  cutiiiinloil  ut  4iHHl.  CuJt-t  a  iliMM  rrnl  admit  iifcoinparucH],  the 
Mnit  24  cbuptt^rv  of  ^.  Miitiliew  Imvinj;  [Mri-jRil ;  bril.  fmni  isaiuinin^  tlie  wny 
it  exhibits  tiio  otbef  tbre«  tionpels.  it  U  found  tlwt  CJU  would  about  repreaeDi 
the  numbar  of  irord<i  omiUinl  froui  itn  t«xL 

(U) 
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(14)  i6.  51.     ("  and  was  carried  up  into  Heaven,** — 5  words.) 

(15)  ib.  52.     ("worshipped  Him," — 2  wordt.) 
(l(i)  ib,  53.     ("praising  and," — 2  words.) 

On  an  attentive  survey  of  the  foreguing  sixteen  instances  of 
unitutbori^cd  Omission,  it  will  be  perceived  tliat  the  1st  pa»«^ 
(S.  Luke  xxii.  lU,  20)  must  bave  been  eliminated  from  tbe  luat 
becauite  the  mention  of  ttco  cups  seemed  to  create  a  diiBcuIty. 
The  2nd  has  certainly  been  suppressed  because  the  narrative 
w.-is  deemcci  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  CIoD  Incarnate,  'i'bc 
.3rd  and  5th  were  held  to  be  superHuous  because  the  information 
ivhich  they  contain  bas  been  already  conveyed  by  the  parnilid 
passa^g.  The  10th  will  have  been  suppressed  as  apparently 
inconsistent  with  the  strict  letter  of  S.  John  xx.  1-10.  The  tJtb 
and  13th  are  certainly  instances  of  enforced  harmonv.  Most 
of  the  others  (the  4ih,"7tb,  8lh/.)th,  11th,  12th,  14th,  15tb,  IHth) 
seem  to  have  been  excised  through  mere  wantonness, — the  veriest 
licentiousness.  In  the  meantime,  so  far  arc  Drs.  Wcsirtitt  and 
Hort  fwm  accepting-  the  foregoing  account  of  the  injitter,  that 
they  even  style  the  1st  *apervcrse  interpolation :^  in  which  riew 
of  the  subject,  however,  they  enjuv  the  distinction  of  standing 
qaite  alone.  With  the  same  *  moral  certainty,'  they  further 
proceed  to  shut  up  witliin  double  brackets  the  2nd,  4tb,  7th, 
10th.  llth,  12th,  14th,  15lh:  while  the  3rI,  5th,  Cth,  I3th.  and 
16tl),  they  exclude  from  their  text  as  indisputably  spurious  matter. 

Now,  we  arc  not  about  to  abuse  our  readers'  patience  by  ui 
investigation  of  the  several  points  raised  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. In  fact  all  should  have  been  passed  by  in  silcni^,  but 
that  unhappily  the  'Hevlsiou'  of  our  Authorized  \  eriiou  is 
touched  thereby  very  nearly  indeed.  So  intimate  (ntav  wr  nut 
say,  so  fatal?)  proves  to  be  the  sympathy  between  the  laboun 
of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  and  those  ol  our  Revisionists,  that 
whatever  the  furmer  have  shut  up  within  ilouble  hraekcts,  the  latter 
are  discotereti  to  hnve  braiuhd  with  a  note  of  nupieion,  concvived 
invariably  in  the  same  terms :  viz.,  *  Some  ancient  authorities 
omit,*  And  further,  whatei^cr  those  Editors  have  r^ected  from 
timr  text,  these  Jivcisionists  hate  rejecteti  also.  It  becomes  ncces- 
sar}-,  therefore,  briefly  to  enquire  after  the  precise  amount  of 
manuscript  authority  which  underlies  certain  of  the  foregoing 
changes.     And  happily  this  may  be  done  in  a  few  words. 

The  »ole  authority  for  just  half  of  the  places  above  enumcrnted ' 
is  one  Greek  eodex^ — and  thai,  the  most  depraved  of  all, — viz. 
Beza's  D.  It  should  further  be  stated  that  the  only  allies  dis- 
coverable for  i>  arc  a  lew  copies  of  the  old  Latin.     What  wc  arv 
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vaying  will  seem  scarcely  credible  :  but  it  is  a  plain  fact,  of  which 
all  may  convince  themselvi^s  who  will  hn  at  the  pains  to  inspect 
the  critical  apparatus  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  ol'  Tiscbendorf's 
last  (tith)  edition.  Our  Revisionists*  nation,  therefore,  of  what 
constitutes  '  weighty  evidence '  is  now  before  the  reader.  If  in 
his  judgment  the  testimony  of  onfl  sivple  manuscript^  (and  tJiat 
manuscript  the  Codex  l^ezs'  (d),) — does  really  invalidate  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  of  all  other  manuscriyts  and  ail  other  yersiotis 
in  the  world, — then  of  course,  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Revision- 
ists will  in  his  judgment  be  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  over.  But 
what  if  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  such  testimony,  in  and  by 
itself,  is  simply  worthless?  \A'e  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
Kevtsionists'  view  of  what  constitutes  'evidence'  will  lie  found 
to  end  where  it  began,  viz.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

P"i.ir,  when  we  reach  down  codex  D  from  the  shelf,  we  arc 
reminded  that,  within  the  space  of  the  three  chapters  of  S.  Luke's 
Gospel  now  under  consideration,  there  are  in  all  no  less  than 
354  words  omitted  ;  of  u^hich,  250  arc  omitted  by  D  atone.  May 
we  be  told  why,  of  those  354  words,  only  25  are  now  singled 
out  for  actual  excision?  Within  the  same  compass,  no  less 
than  1 73  words  have  been  added  by  i>  to  the  Textus  receptus, — 
146  substituted, — 213  transpo^.  May  we  ask  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  of  those  562  words  not  one  has  been  promoted  to 
their  margin  by  the  Hevisicmists  ?  Return  we,  however,  to  our 
list  of  the  changes  whirh  they  actually  have  effected. 

(1)  Now,  that  ecclesiastical  usage  and  the  parallel  places  would 
seriously  afl'ect  such  precious  words  as  are  found  in  Luke  xxii. 
19,  20,  was  to  have  been  expected.  Vet  has  the  type  been 
preserved  all  along  from  the  beginning  with  singular  exactness: 
except  in  one  little  handful  of  singularly  licentious  documents, 
viz.  Daff'  1,  which  leave  all  out; — in  be,  which  substitute 
verses  17  and  18;— and  in  Syr*"  which,  retaining  the  10  words 
of  ver.  10,  substitutes  verses  17,  18  for  ver.  20.  Enough  for  the 
condemnation  of  D  survives  in  Justin,'  BasU,^  Epiphanius,* 
Theodoret,*  Cyril,*  Maxiinus,'  Jerome.*  But  why  delay  our- 
selves with  a  place  vouched  for  hy  ei^ery  h7ioa.m  coptf  of  the 
Gospels  except  D?  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  entertain  *no  moral 
doubt  that  the  [32]  words  [given  at  foot  M  were  absent  from 
the  original  text  of  S.  Luke;'  in  which  opinion,  happily,  thei/ 
stand  alone.     But  why  were  our  Revisers  led  astray  by  them  ? 

*  Ti  Mp  ifiuv  Miititvof  •rovTO  iroittr*   *i*  Ti|r   intfv  iyi/ttnifTiP.     i^airut  xai 
ri  wr^pMr  /Mrrk  rft  Suwirijaiu,  Kiytty,  Tovto  rb  von^pwc,  if  Kaurii  tiaff^tKit  iy  rf 

"  i.  15G.  '  ii.  2.14.  •  L  344.  '  if.  220,  1218. 


•  In  Luc.  *W4  ^M*i,  iv.  I  lOSt.  '  ii.  65S. 

*  *  In  Lae4  legunos  rfuM  ealtee$,  qulbns  dlKipalis  propituiTit,' 
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Tbc  next  place  is  entitled  to  far  graver  attention,  and  may 
on  no  account  be  lightly  diimissed,  seeing  that  these  two  verses 
rnntain  the  sole  record  of  that  '  Agonj  in  the  Garden '  which 
the  universal  Church  has  almost  erected  into  an  article  of  the 
l-'aitb. 

(2)  That  the  incident  of  the  ministering  Angel,  the  Agoa^ 
and  bloody  sweat  of  the  world's  Redeemer  (S.  Luke  xxii.  43, 
44),  was  nncicntly  absent  from  certain  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
is  expressly  rccordwl  by  Hilary,'  by  .Jerome,^  and  others.  Only 
necessary  is  it  to  read  the  apologetic  remarks  which  Ambrose 
introduces  when  he  reaches  S.  Luke  xxii.  43,'  to  understand 
what  led  to  this  serious  mutilation  of  Scripture, — traces  of  which 
survive  at  tliis  day  exclusively  in  four  codices,  viz.  AURt. 
Stngul.ir  to  relate,  in  the  Gospel  which  was  read  on  Maundy 
Thursday  these  two  rerses  of  S.  Luke's  Gospel  are  thrust  in 
bcttvcen  the  30th  and  the  40th  verses  uf  S.  Matth.  xxri.  Hence, 
4  cursive  copies,  viz.  13, 'ti^,  121,  346  (known  to  have  bean 
derived  from  a  common  ancient  archetype),'  actually  exhibit 
these  two  verses  in  that  place.  But  will  any  unprejodiced  person 
of  sound  mind  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  genuinenesi  of 
tliese  two  verses,  witnessed  to  as  they  arc  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  manuscripts,  uncial  as  well  as  cursive,  and  bt^  every  ancient 
Version  9  U  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  enumeration  of  ancient  Vatbers,  who  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  place  under  discussion,  must  at  least  be  held  to  be 
decisive: — viz.  Justin  M.*  and  Iren.Tus"  in  the  2nd  century: — 
ilippolytus*  and  Dionysius  Alexand.*  in  the  3rd:  —  Arias,* 
Kuscbius,'"  Atbanusius,"  Ephraem  Syr.,'*  Didymus,'^  Gr^orj" 
IVax.,"  Epijihanius,'^  Chrysostom,"'  ps.-I)ionysius  areop.^'^  in  th« 
4th  : — Julian  the  heretic,"  Theodorus  Mops.,"  Cyril  Alei^** 
Gennadius,''  Theodoret,^'  and  several  Oriental  Bishops  (A.D. 
431)**  in  the  5lh  : — besides  ps.-Caesarius,'*  Theixlosius  Ale-x.,* 
J.  Damascene,''  M&ximus,^'  Theodorus  hsret.,"  Leontias  Byx.,* 

'  P.  10«3.  «  ii.  747.  '  I  iai6. 

*  Abbott's  '  CoUsttoD  of  fonr  importaut  3I«iiuscripts,'  Ic.,  1877. 

*  U.SS4.  *  rp.  543  sad  081. 
'  CoDtia  Noet  a.  18 ;  sbo  sp.  Tbrodorct  ir.  132-a 

*  Ap.  Gklknd.  xis.;  'Appi'  IIG,  117.  '  Ap.  Epiuh.  i.  742.768. 
■*  U  u$  283  in  liU  Mottoosl  »yiicm.                       '•  P.  nil, 

'    "  IL  48.  '»  l»p.  S04,  402.  '•  h  SSI. 

"  0-  742,  7H5;  ]  iL  80, 41  "  v.  263;  rii.  701 ;  viii.  877. 

"  ii.  39.  "  Ap.  Thcod.  Mopt 

■*  ]n  loo.  bis;  sp.  OaUatuL  xiL  603;  and  Mai,  'Stiipc  Vuit'  vi.  aCMj. 
**  An.  Mat.  iii.  S8Q.  "  gchdl.  34. 

«  i.  W2 :  ir.  871, 429 ;  t.  2S.  "  '  Concillii,'  iii,  740, 

"  Ap.  GaUana.  ri  16,  17, 19.  ••  Ap.  Oonnam,  LL  SSL 

«  i.  644.  ♦»  la  Dkmys.  IL  18,  30. 

»  Ap.  Gsllsod.  xii.  CSS.  **  Ibid.  688, 

Anastanoi 
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Anaatasius  Sin.,'  Pholius  :^  and  of  the  Latins,  Hilar}',^  Jerome,* 
Augustine,'  Casslan/  PauUnus,'  Facundus/  It  will  be  sonn 
that  we  have  been  cnumprating  upwards  of  thirty  Jattums  jteraon- 
ages  from  every  part  of' ancient  Chrittendom^  who  renognize  these 
Terses  as  part  of  the  Gospel ;  thirteen  of  them  being  as  old, — 
some  of  them  being  a  great  deal  older — than  our  oldest  MSS.— 
H'hf  therefore  Drs.  Weatrott  and  Hort  should  insist  on  shutting 
Dp  these  2G  precious  words — this  nrticle  of  the  Faith — in  double 
l»rackets,  in  token  that  it  is  ^moraLlv  certain*  that  verses  43  and 
44  are  of  spurious  origin,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.'  We  can 
but  ejaculate  (in  the  very  words  they  proceed  to  disallow), — 
*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  But 
our  especial  co^(^e^n  is  that  our  Revisionists  should  have  suc- 
cumbed to  such  evil  counsels,  and  branded  these  verses  with 
doubt.  For  if  that  be  not  the  puriMJSe  of  the  marginal  note 
which  they  have  set  against  these  verses,  we  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  divine  what  purpose  that  note  can  he  meant  to  serve. — 
We  have  been  so  full  on  tbis  subject,  (not  half  of  our  references 
were  knonii  to  Tischendorf),  because  of  the  unspeakable  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  record  ;  and  because  we  desire  to  sec  an  end 
at  lut  to  expressions  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  piints  which 
nuUlr  afford  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  either.  These  two 
verses  were  excised  thmugh  mistaken  piety  by  the  orthodox, — 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  their  LoKi>,  and  alarmed  by  the  use 
which  the  impugners  of  His  GODhead  freely  made  of  them,'* 

(4)  Next  in  importance  after  the  preceding,  comes  the  prayer 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  World  breathed  imva.  the  Cross  on 
behalf  of  His  munlerers  (S.  Luke  xsiii.  34).  These  twelve 
precious  words, — ('Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgire  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,') — like  those  twenty-six  in  verses 
43,  44  we  have  been  considering  already,  Drs.  Weslcott  and 
Hort  enclose  within  double  brackets,  in  token  of  the  *  moral 
certainty  '  they  entertain  that  the  words  are  spurious."  And  yet 
those  words  are  found  in  e\>ery  known  uncial  ami  in  rronj  known 


*  Gpist.  13S. 

•  It.  901,  902.  1013,  1501. 


*  Pp.  108. 1028, 1018. 

•  P.  lOtil.  «  ii.  747. 

•  P.  878.  '  Ap.  Galland.  ix.  40.  •  IWd.  «.  693. 

*  Let  th«lr  otrn  accoaatof  tbe  tustt«r  be  heard : — '  The  docamcntarf  cvIJodoq 
eteariy  ilfuri^atM  [tlidSD  venm]  ae  an  tartif  Weatam  tntarpoUaion,  wiupboA  in 
eoloetic  texts.'  'Thev  can  oaly  t>c  a  /raymfnt  /rom  tiw  traditioM. 'nitiea  or  oral, 
which  wore  for  a  while  at  Ica^t  lumlly  r.»rniii:'  ui  'evaDgelic  tnulitioD,*  tbero- 
fore,  *  re9rmitit/rom  oUiriom  by  the  $eTibe*  of  the  •oeond  eenfury.' 

"  OoQsider  ttu  places  taTeiied  to  la  EpipbanioL 

"  Tbo  etliton  slull  speak  for  (lifinBOlToa  ooDccming  thi^,  tbo  fimt  of  tbo 
•P<<Tffli  lust  Words:* — *Wocatiiiot  firiiiht  that  Ueowtafrom  an  extnituro'iK  «cNirco;' 
'  n  w)  uot  have  bolcnwed  origioaU;  to  the  ^aoIlc  in  tehich  it  it  note  imslfiiitd :'  is  *  a 
H'estem  intrrpoiation? 
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atrsive  copy^  except  four;  besides  bcing^  found  in  etiery  ancient 
Version.  And  what  (we  ask  the  question  witli  sincere  iim- 
plicit^), — %phut  amount  of  evidence  is  calculated  to  inspire 
undoubting  confidence  in  an^  given  reading,  if  not  such  ft 
concurrence  of  authorities  as  this?  We  forbear  to  insist  upon 
the  probabilities  ot"  the  case.  The  Divine  power  and  sweetness 
of  the  incident  shall  not  be  enlarged  up>n.  We  intrrKlure  no 
considerations  resulting  from  internal  evidence.  Let  this  verse 
oi  Scripture  stand  or  fall  as  it  meets  with  sufficient  external 
testimony,  or  is  clearly  forsaken  thereby.  How  then  about  the 
Patristic  evidence, — for  this  is  all  that  remains  unexplored? 
Only  a  fraction  of  it  was  known  to  Tischendorf.  We  find  our 
S.WIOUK's  prayer  attested  in  the  2nd  century  by  Hegeftip- 
pus '  nnd  Irenicus:' — in  the  3rd,  by  Origcn,^  by  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,*  by  the  Clementine  Homilies,*  and  by  the  di»- 
putntion  of  Archelaus  with  Manes :' — in  the  4th,  bv  Kusebiui,' 
by  Athanasius,"  by  Gregory  \yss.,'  by  Then«lorus  l^erac.,'*  by 
Basil,"  by  Cbrysostom,"  by  Kphraem  Syr,,'*  by  ps.-Diony9ius 
Arcop.,'*  by  the  Apocryphal  '  Acta  Pilati,'  '*  by  the  *  Acta 
Philippi,'"  and  by  the  Syriac  'Acts  of  the  App.,''^  by  ps.- 
Ignatius'"  and  ps.-Ju$tin  :'** — in  the  5th,  by  Theodtiret,'"  by 
Cyril,''  by  lilulherius:" — in  the  6th,  by  Anastasius  Sin.''  nnd 
by  Hesychius:" — in  the  7th,  by  Antiocbus  mon.,**  by  Mazi- 
mns,*'  by  Andreas  Cret, :" — in  the  8th,  by  Damascene," 
besides  ps.-Chrysoslom,'*  ps.-Ampbilochius,"  and  the  Opus 
iinjwrf.^'  Add  to  these  (since  Latin  authorities  have  been 
brought  to  the  front),  Ambrose,"  Jerome,"  Augustine,"  and 
other  earlier  writers.^*  And  now  we  ask,  as  we  asked  before, 
with  what  show  of  reason  is  the  braiid  of  suspiciousness  set 
upon  these  12  words?  Gravely  to  cite,  as  it"  there  were  any- 
thing in  it,  such  counter-evidence  as  the  folhiwing  to  the  fore- 
going torrent  of  testimony  from  every  part  of  ancient  Chris- 
tendom: — •BD,  38,  435,  abd   and  one   Egyptian  version' — 


•  Ab  Etu.  *  P.  &I1. 

'  Ap.  Oall.  iil.  38.  Iti.  •  11).  li.  Tit 

'  He  places  tbe  TOfMS  in  Csa.  z. 

•  Ifi.  fes*. 
"  15  tines. 
'•  i.  607. 
"  Pp.  tl,  16. 
"  Epli.  c.  X. 


'  I11S8. 

•  A^  Kotitli,  T.  161. 

•  i.  1120. 
'•  Cat  in  Pi.  iu.  219.        "  i.  WOl 
»  ills.  881.  «S8:  U.(<*r)SS9. 
'*  Pp.  382.  S8((.                 '*  1'.  85. 

Dr.  Wrlglit  Aitid«iM  Uirtn  to  the  fourUi  raittaif. 

'»  ii.  160,  ICS  22(}.  *•  Six  time* 

"  Ap.  Msi,  il.  197  :  Irt.  »M.  "  An.  Thoid.  v.  ll.W. 

-  Pp.  -laS,  -(57.  "  Oftt  in  PB.  I  768 ;  U.  603.      '»  Pp.  I  W'J,  1 131. 

••  ISli.  •'  p.  93.  »  il.  67,  Til. 

"  I.  8H ;  iL  819 :  T.  735.  »•  P.  89.  "  Ap.  Chryt.  *l.  191. 

''UUjrm.  »  12  times.  "  Mni«  tlua  00  Umr*. 

"  Ap.  Cjpr.  (ed.  Bslutc),  &o.  Ac 
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M  hardly  intelligible.  How  could  our  Revisionists  insinuate 
doubts  into  wavering  hearts  and  unlearned  heads,  where  (as 
here)  they  were  bound  to  know,  that  there  exists  no  doubt  at  aJlf 

(5)  The  record  of  tlic  same  Evangelist  (S.  Lu.  xxili.  38)  that 
the  inscription  over  our  Saviouh'b  Cross  was  'written  ...  in 
letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,'  di&ajtpears  entirely 
from  our  *  Revised  *  version ;  and  this,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  the  incident  is  not  recognized  by  D  c  L,  the  corrupt 
Egyptian  versions,  and  Cureton's  depraved  Syriac.  But  surely 
the  negative  testimony  of  this  little  band  of  suspicious  witnesses 
is  entirely  outweighed  by  the  positive  testimony  of  KADQK 
with  Vd  other  uncials, — the  witness  of  the  entire  hwhj  of  the 
airxires, — the  sanction  of  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
j'Ethiopic  versions  ;  besides  Euscbius — whose  testimony  (which 
is  express)  has  been  hitherto  strangely  overlooked,'  —  and 
Cyril.*  Against  the  threefold  plea  of  Antiquity,  Respect- 
ability of  witnesses,  Universality  of  testimony, — what  have  our 
Revisionists  to  show?  Tbcy  cannot  jiretend  that  there  has 
been  Assimilation  here ;  for  the  type  of  S.  John  xix.  20  is 
essentially  different,  and  has  retn.ine<l  its  distinctive  character 
all  down  the  ages.  Nor  can  they  pretend  that  the  condition  of 
the  text  hereabtjuCs  bears  traces  of  having  been  jealously  guarded. 
We  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  this  matter  just  for  a  moment. 
There  may  be  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
even,  to  whom  what  we  are  about  to  offer  may  not  be  altogether 
without  the  grace  of  novelty. 

That  the  title  on  the  Cross  is  diversely  set  down  by  each  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  all  are  aware.  Rut  perhaps  all  arc  not 
aware  that  .S.  Luke's  exhibition  of  the  title  (in  ch.  xxiii.  38) 
is  cxhibitefl  infuur  different  wat/s  by  codices  ABCB:— 

A  exhibits  OYTOC  €CTIN  O  BACIACYC  TOJN  lOYAAIWN 
B  (with  K  L  aud  u)  fxhihitt)  O  BACIA€YC  TUJN  lOYAAitiJN  OYTOC 
0  exhibitfi  o  BACIAeYC  Tti>N  rOYAAItiJN  (which  ia  Mk.  xv.  26). 
D  (with  e  and  ff ^)  exhibits  o  BACIACYC  TWN  lOYAAIOJN  OYTOC 
CCTIN  (which  is  tbo  words  of  the  Evangelist  transposed). 

Wc  propose  to  recur  to  the  foregoing  specimens  of  licentious- 
ness by-and-by.  For  the  moment,  let  it  be  added  that  codex  X 
and  the  Sahldic  version  conspire  in  a  fifth  variety,  viz.,  OYTOC 
€CTIN  IHCOYC  O  BACIA€YC  TWN  lOYAAIOJN  (which  is  S.  Matt. 
xxvii.  37);  while  Ambrose^  is  found  to  have  used  a  Latin  copy 
which  represented  IHCOYC  O  NAZtOPAIOC  O  BACIACYC  TWN 
IOYAAIU>N  (which  is  S.  John  xix.  18).     \V*e  spare  the  reader  any 

'  Ecloff.  Proph.  p.  89.  »  In  I-oc.  435  aatl  718.  »  1. 1528. 
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remarks  of  our  own  on 

painful    inferences,  and 


all  this.  He  is  competent  to  dmw  hts 
own  painlul  inlerences,  and  will  not  fail  to  make  hit  own 
damaginjf  reflections.  He  shall  only  be  further  informcNJ  that 
14  unciftis  and  the  whole  body  of  the  cursive  copies  side  with 
codex  A  in  upholding  the  Textus  reoeptus ;  that  the  Vulgftte,* 
the  Peschito,  Curcton's  Syriac,  the  Philoxcuian, — besides  the 
Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Althiopic  versions — arc  all  on  the  same 
side;  lastly,  that  Origen,"  Ku&ebius,  and  Oregory  of  Nyssa* 
are  in  addition  consentient  witnesses  ; — and  we  can  UanUy  be 
mistaken  if  we  venture  to  anticipate  (Itt),  that  the  reader 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  Text  with  which  we  are  all  best 
acquainted  (as  usual)  is  here  deserving  of  our  confidence ;  and 
(2ndly)f  that  the  Revisionists  who  assure  us  ^tbat  they  did  not 
esteem  it  within  their  province  to  construct  a  continuous  and 
complete  fireek  Text ;'  (and  who  were  never  instructed  to  con- 
struct a  new  Greek  Text  at  all ;)  arc  nut  justified  in  the  course 
they  have  pursued  with  regard  to  S.  Luke  xxiii.  38.  '  ToiS  IS 
TUK  Kisii  OF  THE  Jews  '  IS  the  only  idiomatic  way  of  renderings 
into  English  the  title  according  tu  S.  Luke,  whether  the  reading' 
of  A  ur  of  B  be  oduptcd  ;  but,  in  order  tu  make  it  plain  that  they 
reject  Ote  Greek  of  \  in  favour  of  i),  the  Revisionists  have  gone  _ 
out  of  their  way.  They  have  instructed  the  Kditors  of  *'^^^| 
Greek  Testament  with  the  readings  adopted  by  the  Revit^^^ 
of  the  Authorized  Wrsion  *  to  exhibit  S.  Luke  xxiii.  38  as  it 
stand*  in  the  mutilated  recension  of  Drs.  H'esteoU  and  /Tort' 
Anil  li  this,  repeate*!  hundreds  of  times,  be  not  constructing  *b 
new  Greek  Text'  of  the  N.  T.,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  it. 

(10)  VVe  find  it  imjwssible  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  treat- 
ment which  S.  Luke  xxiv.  12  has  experienced  at  their  hands. 
They  have  branded  with  doubt  S.  Luke's  memorable  account  of 
S.  Peter's  visit  to  the  sepulchre.  And  why  ?  Let  the  endcncc 
for  this  precious  portion  of  narrative  lie  first  rehearsed.  Nine- 
teen uncials  then,  with  K  A  B  at  their  head,  supported  by  «tvry 
known  cursive  copy, — all  these  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
verse  in  question.  The  Latin,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
versions  also  ointain  it.  Eusebius,*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,'  Cyril/ 
Soverus,'  Ammonias,*  and  others'"  refer  to  it :  while  -no  andaU 
writer  is  found  to  impugn  it.  Then,  tch/  the  double  brackcrti 
of  Westcott  and  Hort  ?  and  whf^  the  correlative  marginal  note  of 

■  8o  Sodoliu  Puobalift,  an.  Oalknd.  Ix.  59S.  *  iii.  2. 

*  EoBob.  ■  Ed.  Pmpli.'  p.  89 :  Ontg.  Nyia. !.  S7t).— These  last  tiro  plMOi  hsm 
hitlwrio  escaped  obRrvnttoa. 

*  Via.,  tboa: — ^r  ii  nl  iwerpm^i}  iw'  aln^,  'O  BtaiXiiit  rir  'IwSofwv  «{»*. 

*  Ap.  Mai,  iv.  287,  ft93.  •  i.  361.  '  Ap.  Uai.  u.  139. 

*  Ap.  GoUand.  xi.  £24.  *  Cat.  ia  Joann.  p.  453. 
'*  iV-Chrya  tUL  161-3,    Joliaancs  TbeaaoL  ap.  Oallaiid.  xiil  188. 
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oar  Revisionists?     Simply,  because  d  and  5  copies  of  the  old 
Latin  (abclfu)  leave  these  22  words  out. 

(11)  On  the  same  sorrj  evidence — (viz.  D  and  5  copies  of  the 
old  Latin) — it  is  proposed  henreforth  to  omit  our  SaviOUU's 
^eeting  to  His  disciples  when  Me  appeared  among'  them  in  the 
upper  chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  Da)'.  And 
yet  the  precious  words  are  vouched  for  hy  lb  uucialb  (with  KAB 
at  their  head),  and  er.ery  known  cursive  cojtt/  of  the  Gospels  ;  by 
all  the  Versions  ;  and  (as  before)  by  Eusebius '  and  Ambrose,^ 
by  Cbrysostoni  ^  and  Cyril  *  and  Augustine.' 

(12)  The  same  remarks  suggest  themselves  on  a  survey  of 
the  evidence  for  S.  Luke  xxiv.  40: — 'And  when  He  had  thus 
spoken.  He  shewed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet.'  The  words 
are  found  in  18  uncials  (Iwginning  withKAB),  and  in  every 
known  cursive:  in  the  Latin,*  the  S^iiac,  the  Egyptian, — in 
short,  in  aii  the  ancient  Versions.  Besides  these,  ps.-Justin,' 
Eusebius,"  Athanasius,"  Ambrose  (la  Greek),'"  Epiphanius,*' 
Chrysostom,"  Cyril,^-^  Tbeodoret,'*  Ammonius,^*  and  J.  Damas- 
cene'* quote  them.  \XhM  but  the  veriest  trifling  is  it,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  body  of  evidence,  to  bring  forward  the  fact  that 
D  and  5  copies  of  the  old  Latin  with  Cureton's  Syrlac  omit  the 
words  in  question  ? 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  instances  of  Mutilation  might 
be  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent.  Take  only  three  more  short 
but  striking  specimens  before  we  pass  on  : — 

(a)  Thus,  the  precious  verse  (.S.  Matth.  xvii.  21)  which  declares 
that  *  (Am  hind  [of  evil  spirit]  ffoeth  not  out  bat  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  cx]>ungtxl  by  our  Revisionists ;  although  it  is  vouched 
for  by  every  known  uncial  but  ItPo,  every  known  cursive  hut  one; 
is  witnessed  to  bv  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Coptic  versions; 
by  Origen,  Albanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  the  Opus  impcrf., 
tlie  Syriac  Clement,  and  Damascene  ;  by  TcrtuUian,  Ambrose, 
Hilary,  Juvencus,  Augustine,  Maxiinus  Taur.,  and  by  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Canons  of  Eusebius :  above  all,  by  the 
Universal  East,  having  been  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Oriental 
Christendom  on  the  10th  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  from  the 
earliest  i>eriod.  Why  then  (our  readers  will  ask)  have  the 
Kevisioniats  left  those  words  out?     Fur  no  other  reason,  wc 


'  Ap.  MaL  W.  2fl3  W»;  2W  diwrte.  •  i.  508.  ISIl.  '  iii.  91. 

•  iv.  1103,  and  Luc.  728  (=  Mni,  it  441).  ■  lii».  112 :  rUi  472. 

*  So  ToTtnllinn  : — *  Afaiiuc  et  ptdtn  wa«  iwspirimdo*  offrrt '  (Cnni.  g.  5).     '  In- 
tpMtal  <erwn  manu*  et  ptdct  tuot  oftrt'  (Mure.  iv.  r.  43).    Also  Jomnie  i.  712. 

'  '  I>e  Remr.'  240  (quoted  by  J.  DuiusceDO.  ii.  7fi2).         •  Ap.  Mni,  ir.  204. 

■  i.  906,  nooted  hy  Epiph.  i.  lOOS.         '•  Ap,  Tliendorot,  iv.  141.         "  J.  49. 

"  i.610;  ii.  408,418;  iii.Ol.      '•  iv.  1108;  vi.  23  (Triu.).   Ap.  Mai,u.  4i2  (w. 
-    .      -^  -----         „  j^3Q3_ 


»  it.  272. 
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answer,  but  liecausc  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  place  them  among 
the  interpolations  which  they  consider  unworthy  of  bein^  CTen 

*  exceptionally   retained    in  association   with   the  true  Text,* ' 

*  Western  and  Syrian '  is  their  magisterial  sentence.' 

(A)  The  blessed  declaration,  *  jTA^  Son  of  man  ix  come  to  tave 
that  which  teas  to*/,' — has  in  like  manner  been  exptmged  by  nur 
Revisiuniats  from  S.  Matth.  xviii.  11 ;  although  it  is  attested 
by  every  known  uncial  and  every  known  cursive  except  three ; 
by  the  Latin,  the  Sjriac,  the  ArmeDian,  and  the  Ethioplc 
versions  ;  by  Origen,  Theodorus  Heracl.,  Chrysostom  and  Jovius 
the  monk';  by  Tertnllian,  Ambrose,  Hilarv,  Jerome,  pope 
Damusus  and  Augustine;  above  all,  by  the  Universal  Eastern 
Church, — fur  it  lias  been  read  in  all  assemblies  of  the  faithful 
on  the  morrow  of  Pentecost,  from  the  beginning.  Why  then 
(the  reader  will  again  ask)  have  the  Revisionists  expunged  this 
verse?  We  can  only  answer  as  before, — because  Drs.  Westcott 
and  Hurt  consign  it  to  the  limbiis  of  their  Appendix  ;  class  it 
among  their  *  Rejected  Readings'  of  the  moat  hopeless  type.' 
As  before,  all  their  sentence  is  *  Western  and  Syrian.'  They 
add,  'Interpolated  either  from  Lu.  xix.  10,  or  from  an  inde- 
pendent source,  written  or  oral.'* 

(c)  In  the  same  way,  our  Louu'fl  important  saying,  *  Ve  hww 
not  tnhat  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of:  for  the  Sou  of  man  is  not 
wme  to  (iestrotf  men's  itves,  but  to  save  them  *  (S.  Lu.  ix.  55,  50)» 
has  disappeared  from  our  '  Rcvis<Hl '  Version ;  although  manu- 
scripts. Versions,  Fathers  from  the  second  ccniuri/  downwards 
•(as  Tischendorf  admits)  witness  eloquently  in  its  favour. 

V.  In  conclusion,  we  propose  to  advert,  just  for  a  moment,  to 
those  four  several  representations  of  S.  Luke's  'Title  on  the 
Cross,'  which  were  rehearsed  almve,  viz.  at  foot  of  page  355. 
At  such  an  exhibition  of  licentiousness,  it  is  the  mere  instinct 
of  natural  piety  to  exclaim, — But  then,  could  not  those  men 
even  set  down  so  sacred  a  rcconl  as  (Aii/,  correctly  ?  They  could, 
had  they  been  so  minded,  no  doubt,  (we  answer) :  but,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  the  TrakspOSITION  of  words,  no  matter  how 
significant,  sacred,  solemn;  of  short  clauses,  even  of  whole 
sentences  of  Scripture;  was  anciently  accounted  an  allowable, 
^even  a  graceful  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty. 

The  thing  alluded  to  is  incredible  at  first  sight;  being  lO 
often  done,  apparently,  without  any  reason  whatever, — or  ntlter 
in  defiance  of  all  reason.  Let  camlidus  lector  be  the  judge 
whether  we  speak  truly  or  not.     Whereas  S.  Luke  (xxiv.  41) 


•  Tpst,pp.M5u(l571. 

•  Text,  p.  572. 


*  Append,  p^  li. 
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,  'And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,' 
the  scribe  of  codex  A  (by  way  of  improving  upon  the  Evangelist) 
transposes  his  sentence  into  this,  *  And  while  they  yet  dis- 
believed Him,  (in^  wondered  for  joy '^  ^  which  is  almost  non- 
sense, or  quite. — But  take  a  more  lively  example  of  the  phe- 
nomenon referred  to.     Instead  of,  'And  His  disciples  plucked 

I  /Ac  ears  of  com,  and  ate  them,  (tou?  ard^^^,  koX  jJo-^ioi/,) 
rubbing  them  in  their  hands'  (S.  Luke  vi.  1), — B  o  L  K,  by  trans- 
jtosirif/  four  Greek  words,  present  us  with,  *And  His  disciples 
plucked,  and  at«  the  ears  of  corn,  {xal  i]<t6iov  rout  <rTa^wK,") 
rubbing  them,'  &c.  Now  this  might  have  been  an  agreeable 
occupation  for  horses,  no  doubt ;  but  hardly  for  men.  This 
curiosity,  which  (happily)  proved  indigestible  to  our  Revi- 
sionists, is  swalidwed  whole  by  Drs,  Westcott  and  Hort  But 
to  proceed.  Then  further,  these  preposterous  transpositions  are 
of  such  jKrrjxrtual  recurrence, — are  so  utterly  useless  or  else  so 
exceedingly  mischievous,  alicays  so  tasteless, — that  familiarity 
with  the  phenomenon  rather  increases  than  lessens  our  astonish- 
ment. What  astonishes  us  most,  however,  is  to  find  learned  men 
Id  the  year  of  grace  1881  freely  resuscitating  these  long  since 
forgotten  bStises  of  long  since  forgotten  Critics,  and  seeking  to 
palm  them  ofFnpon  a  busy  and  a  careless  age,  as  so  many  new 
revelations.     That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  have  shown  undue 

[partiality  for  the  xxiind,  xxiiir(l,and  xxivth  chapters  of  S.  Luke's 
Gospel  by  selecting  our  instances  of  Mutilation  from  those  three 
chapters,  we  will  now  look  for  specimens  of  Transposition  in  tho 
xixth  and  xxth  chapters  of  the  same  Gospel.  The  reader  is 
invited  to  collate  the  text  of  the  oldest  uncials,  throughout  these 
two  chapters,  with  the  received  text.  He  will  find  that  within 
the  compass  of  88  consecutive  verses,'  codices  M  A  B  C  U  Q  exhibit 

fno  less  than  74  instances  of  Transposition  :  for  39  of  which, 
D  is  responsible :  N  D,  Tot  1 4 :  M  and  K  n  D,  for  4  each  :  A  B  and 
K  A  B,  for  3  each  :  A,  for  2  :  B,  C,  Q,  K  A,  and  A  it,  each  for  1. 
In  other  words,  he  will  find  that  in  no  less  than  44  of  these 
instances  of  Transposition,  D  is  implicated  :  K,  in  26  :  B,  in  25  : 
A,  in  10 :  while  o  and  q  are  concerned  in  only  one  a-picce.  It 
should  be  added  that  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  have  adopted 
even/  one  of  the  25  in  rchich  codex  B  is  concerned — a  significant 
indication  of  the  superstitious  reverence  in  which  they  hold  that 
demonstrably  corrupt  and  most  untrustworthy  document.*   Every 

other 

«  Via.  from  ch.  xix.  7  to  xx.  46. 

'  Vlv  laku  \vi^\o  to  ]ir>int  out  that,  however  ritvoorBbU  tho  Mtimslo  Dn.  Vot- 
tt  tatl  Uort  Biay  li»ve  ponKuiKltr  futtnnl  uf  tho  vhIiiw  uiut  iinportarMW  of  tiu 
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other  case  of  Transpositioa  tliej-  have  rejected.  B^  their  own 
coafession,  therefore,  49  out  of  the  74  (Le.  two-thirUs  of  the 
entire  number)  arc  instances  of  depravation.  We  turn  with 
curiosity  to  the  Revisc<l  Version ;  and  discover  that  out  of  the 
25  so  retained,  the  Editors  in  question  were  only  able  to  per- 
suade the  Kovisionists  to  adopt  8.  So  that,  in  the  jud^incat  of 
the  Revisionists,  (16  out  of  74,  or  eleten-titflflhs^  are  instances 
of  licentious  tampering  with  the  deposit.  O  to  participate  in 
the  verifying^  faculty  which  guidofl  the  teachers  to  discern  in  25 
cases  of  Transposition  out  of  74,  the  {genuine  work  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. O,  fnr  more,  to  have  been  born  with  that  loftier  in- 
stinct which  enabled  the  pupils  to  winnow  out  from  the  entire 
lot  exactly  H,  and  to  reject  the  remaining  66  as  nothing*  worth  1 
Rut  these,  which  are  fair  typical  samples  of  countless  other 
instances  of  unauthorized  Transposition,  may  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  few  words  of  serious  remonstrance.  Our  contention 
is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  eflect  of  such  transposition  is  incapabh 
of  being  idiomaficaUy  represeuteit  in  the  English  language^  (^i'or,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  Revised  Version  retains  the  rendering  of  the 
Authorized,)  our  Revisionists  have  violated  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  in  putting  forth  a  new  Gndt 
Text.,  and  silently  introducing  into  it  a  countless  number  of 
these  and  similar  depravations  of  Scripture.  I'liese  textual 
curiosities  (for  they  are  nothing  more)  are  ahsnlutelr  without 
use  in  a  Hemsioa  of  the  English  Vtrsitm  :  ran  achieve  no  purpose, 
except  to  mislead  the  unwary.  This  first.  Secondly,  we  respect- 
fully submit  that, — strong  as  no  doubt  the  temptation  must  have 
been,  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  Revisionists 
for  their  own  private  Recension  of  the  Greek,  (printed  long 
since,  but  published  only  yesterday,) — it  is  to  be  regretted  ttut 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Ilort  should  have  yielded  thereto.  Man's 
impatience  seldom  promotes  GoD*8  Truth.  The  interests  of 
Textual  Criticism  would  rather  have  suggested,  that  the  Recension 
of  that  accomplished  pair  of  scholars  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  inspection  in  the  first  instance.  The  astonish* 
ing  text  which  it  advocates  might  have  been  left  with  comparalivc 
safety  to  take  its  chance  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  after  it  hod 

VstiBUi  voiex  D,  Dnthiiig  c«Q  excuse  ttitir  iiunnurv  hsndUtii^,  oot  to  wy  tiudr 
OODtcmptnoUH  •lisrrgard,  of  oil  eTMeno-  ftdrento  to  liiat  vf  Ihrir  uwd  lirv  fiiTonrito 
gtiitli-*.  Tbey  juu*  by  ntialorer  mtki's  ai^ninH  the  rtiMliogg  tb«7  ihtlrooMe,  with 
tlie  tBSigisteriul  aimniniceiutDt.— '  Suriin',' '  tt'aUm,'  '  it'etUn  AikI  S^nn,*  u 
the  ase  way  bo.  Dut  we  n>*jH-.itfullj  wilimil  that '  Sjfrian,'  *  Wtaltrn' '  WetUm 
amd  Hgriauy*  as  Critu-ml  rxprt-s^ionB,  are  without  miXLiimg,  u  well  as  witboat  vm 
to  a  Btvdetit  iii  tliu  <iUQoult  department  of  nmetvd  ScJciwo.  Thef  ■•iraty  no 
infbrvMOkHi.  Ttisj  are  oot  »iipporl««l  br  cTideace.  They  «n<  />»etd(t0%  not 
OrUMtm.  Whea  a(  hut  it  u  aijworenci  that  tliry  Jo  but  sigmiQr  Utal  laMtsta 
words  an  omiUed  by  codea  B,— they  an  cireuv^vcutiun  alao. 

undergone 
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aadei^ne  the  searching  ordeal  of  competent  crittcism  and  been 
freely  ventilated  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  decade  of  jears. 

VI.  Hitherto  wc  have  referred  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Gospels.  In  conclusion,  we  inrite  attention  to  our  Revisionists' 
treatment  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16 — thecrax  cnttconim^  as  Dr.  Scrivener 
styles  it.  VVe  cannot  act  more  fairly  than  by  inviting  a  learned 
member  of  the  revising  body  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  bretUren. 
We  shall  in  this  way  ascertain  the  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  enjoyed  by  some  of  tbose  who  have  been  so  gwxl  as 
to  furnish  tbe  Church  with  a  new  Recension  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.     Dr,  Roberts  says  : — 

'  The  English  reader  will  probably  he  startleil  to  find  that  the 
lamiliar  text,  "  .4«d  ivithoHt  cftnirovrrvy  great  t*  Ote  mystery  of  yodU- 
ium:  God  was  mmtl/ent  in  the  Jlesh"  has  been  exehanged  in  the 
Berlsed  Version  for  the  following,  "  And  icithoal  eonh-otxray  great  is 
A«  mt/wtery  of  ijodltwM  ;  He  who  teas  mani/eifal  iu  llw  jUith."  A  note 
on  the  margin  xtattjs  that  '*  the  word  GoDf  tn  place  of  He.  aho,  rests  on 
no  ftuiOciL-ul  aucicat  oriJeuco ;"  aud  it  may  he  well  that,  in  a  passage 
of  80  great  importance,  the  roador  should  be  convinced  that  such  ir 
the  case.  Whut,  then,  let  us  inquire,  is  the  amoont  of  evidence  which 
can  be  produced  iu  supiwrt  of  tho  reading  "  Gou"?  This  is  soon 
stated.  Not  one  of  the  early  Fathers  can  bo  certainly  qiiotwl  for  it. 
None  of  the  very  ancient  versionn  support  it.  No  imcial  witne«iCH  to 
it,  with  the  doubtful  exception  tjf  A  .  .  .  .  But  oven  grouting  that 
tha  weighty  siifTrage  of  the  AJoxaudrian  manuscript  in  in  favour  of 
'•  God,"  far  more  evidence  can  be  produced  in  support  of  "  who." 
K  and  probably  c  witness  to  this  reading,  aud  it  has  also  powerful 
testimony  from  the  Versions  and  Fathers.  Moreover,  tha  relative 
**  who  "  in  a  far  more  difficult  reading  than  "  Goo,"  aud  could  hardly 
have  been  subatitutijd  fur  tho  latter.  On  every  ground,  therefore, 
we  conclude  that  tltis  interesting  and  important  possagu  must  stand 
as  it  has  been  given  iu  tho  Ruribcd  VurHiou.' ' 

And  now,  having  beard  Dr.  Roberts  on  behalf  of  hi*  brother- 
Revisionists,  we  request  that  we  may  be  ourselves  listened  to  ia 
reply.  The  place  of  Scripture  before  us,  tho  reader  is  assured, 
presents  a  memorable  instance  of  the  mischief  which  occasion- 
ally resulted  to  the  inspiretl  text  from  the  .tncient  practice  of 
executing  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  uncial  characters.  S.  Paul 
ceriainiy  wrote  ^^a  etrrl  to  tj}?  ewreffelai;  fimrrTJpiov'  ©cw 
i<f>av€pM0rj  h  (TapKiy  {*  Great  i»  the  myslerij  of  godliness :  GoD 
ira«  manifested  in.  the  Jiesh')  But  it  requires  to  be  explained  at 
the  outset,  that  the  holy  Name,  when  abbreviated  in  uncials,  Sc 
(*  God  '),   is   only   distinguishable    from    the    relative    pronoun 
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*who*  (oc)  by  two  horizontal  strokes, — wbich  in  manuscripts 
of  early  date  it  was  ofu-a  the  practice  to  trace  so  faintly  that  at 
present  they  can  scarcely  be  discerned.*  Need  we  go  on  ?  An 
archetypal  copy  in  which  one  or  both  of  thc»e  slight  strokes  had 
vanished  from  the  word  0C  (*God'),  gave  rise  to  tlic  reading 
OC  (' who '),^-of  which  nonsensical  sulKtitute,  traces  sorvive  in 
only  tico^  manuscripts.^K  and  17  :  not,  for  certain, in  one  single 
ancient  Father, — no,  nor  for  certain  in  one  tiiujle  ancient  Version. 
So  transparent,  in  fact,  is  the  absurdity  of  writing  to  iivffrrifHvr 
ot  {*  the  mystery  ttho  *),  that  copyists  promptly  substitat«i  a 
(*  ickich ') :  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  the  wcll- 
Known  property  of  a  fabricated  reading,  viz.  sooner  or  biter 
inevitably  to  become  the  parent  of  a  second.  Happily,  to  this 
second  mistake  the  sole  surviving  witness  is  the  Codex  Claro- 
montaous,  of  the  6th  century  (d)  :  the  only  patristic  evidence 
in  its  favour  being  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  ^  (whose  date  is 
A.D.  476):  and  the  unknown  author  of  a  homily  in  the  appendix 
to  Chrysostom/  The  Versions — all  but  the  Georgian  and  the 
Slavonic,  which  follow  the  Received  Text — favour  it  unques- 
tionably;  for  they  are  observed  one  and  all  to  make  the  re- 
lative pronoun  agree  in  gender  with  the  word  which  represents 
fiutrri^piov  (*  mystery ')  which  immediately  precedes  it.  Over 
this  latter  reading,  however,  we  need  not  linger ;  seeing  that  o 
does  not  find  a  single  patron  at  the  present  day.  And  yet,  it 
was  eagerly  upheld  during  the  lost  century :  VVetstein  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  being  its  most  strenuous  advocates. 

It  is  time  to  pass  under  hasty  review  the  direct  evidence  for 
the  true  reading,  a  and  u  exhibited  Q6  until  ink,  dirt,  and 
the  injurious  use  of  chemicals,  obliterated  what  once  was  patent. 
It  is  too  late,  by  full  IM)  vears,  to  contend  on  the  negative  side 
of  thii  question.  P  and  n,  which  exhibit  OC  and  Oc  respec- 
tively, were  evidently  derived  from  a  common  archetype  in 
which  the  horizontal  stroke  which  distinguished  ©  from  O  had 
been  so  faintly  traced  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  The 
supjK>sition  that  in  this  place  the  stroke  in  question  represents 
tJte  oitpiratCy  is  certainly  inadmissible.  Tkert  is  no  iu\gU  eiampte 
of  Of  written  OC  in  any  part  of  cither  manuscript.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  onlv  place  where  OC  represents  Sc,  it  is 
written  OC  in  both.  Prejudice  herself  may  be  safely  called  apon 
to  accept  the  obvious  and  only  lawful  inference. 

'  Of  this,  aojr  aae  msv  eoovince  himMlf  by  merely  iDtpMtin;;  tho  vctlunu)  of 
oodcz  A  wtiiob  IS  Mpoted  to  viow  at  tW  Brilinli  Museum. 

*  For.  of  tlie  Z  curuvea  uiiiiklly  cited  fcr  Uiu  MXaa  rntdlog  (17.  T&.  181).  the 
isooiid  prows  (on  in-iiiiry  ftt  1'p<ials)  to  be  menly  an  abridgntoot  of  QCcnnH^^niiu, 
who  KiiaiTilf  Tv%A  f<^t:  sod  tbo  U«l  ia  noa-csulent 

■  CoDctlin.  ti.  SlTc.  *  riiL  ZHb. 
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To  come  to  the  point, — Geo?  ii  the  reading  of  all  the  uncial 
copies  eitant  but  ttco  (viz.  K  which  exhibits  o*,  and  D  which 
exhibits  o),  ami  of  all  the  cursives  but  otte  (viz.  17).  The 
universal  consent  of  the  Lectionaries  proves  that  Bco?  has  been 
read  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  from  the  4th  or  6th 
century  of  our  era.  At  what  earlier  period  of  her  existence  is 
it  supposed  then  that  the  Church  (*  the  witness  and  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ,')  availed  herself  of  her  privilege  to  substitute  ©ok 
for  09  or  0, — whether  in  error  or  in  fraud?  Nothing  short  of 
a  conspiracy,  to  which  every  rcgloa  of  the  Kastem  Church  must 
have  been  a  party,  would  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

We  enquire  next  for  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers;  and  we 
discover  that  (1)  Gregory  of  Nyssa  quotes  Beo?  (tvaity-itvo 
times  :^  that  Seo^  is  also  recognized  by  his  (2)  nauciake  of 
Naxianzus  in  two  places  ;^  as  well  as  by  (3)  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria.' (4)  Chrysostora  quotes  1  Tim.  iii.  IB  in  conformity 
with  the  received  text  at  least  three  times  ;*  and  (.J)  Cyril  as 
often  :^  (G)  Thcodoret,  four  times;*  (7)  an  uuknown  author  of 
the  age  of  Ncstorius  (a.d.  330),  once : '  (8)  Severus,  Up.  of 
Aotioch  (a.d.  512),  once.*  (9)  Macedonius  (a.d.  506)  patriarch 
of  CP,,"  who  was  absurdly  charged  with  having  invented  the 
reading,  is  a  witness  fur  Bfo?  perforce;  so  is  (10)  Euthalius, 
and  (11)  John  Damascene  on  two  occasions.'"  (12)  An  un- 
known writer  who  has  been  mistaken  for  Athanasius,"  (13) 
besides  not  a  few  ancient  scholiasts,  close  the  list :  for  we  pass 

I  A  Biii{;le  (lunlntinn  in  better  Ihmn  nianj  refer«ncea.  Amoni^  a  tuullilntlo  cf 
pioob  tbftt  C'HiusT  U  iiot\  iiTngorj  says:  Tit*o94v  Si  Siafi^^iv'ff^'  tri  i  Bths 
t^amf^$H  if  aapiti,  /tiKouuffi]  ir  vrtufinri.     Ii.  693. 

1085  b. 

■  'De  Trio.'  p.  yS — where  tlie  tcatiroooy  is  cxpreta. 

*  Out'  quolatioti  may  suffioo: — Ti  8*  &tir  firro,  itr^^aiww  94Ai}«-<u  ytrititai  koI 
iann4a9«u  Kvra0fiwai  Toaovrw  ■  -  .  ravrS  itrrtTh  ^wrX^ff wr 7«>or.    i  ihittd  RovADf 

i  9^4j.  K.  r.  A.  i.  4D7. 

•  The  foilDViing  mny  •uffloe  : — n»'ya  yip  -rirt  t^»  •i>at0«Ut  /luvTiipiow  •  rt^wi- 
ffwrai  yip  4it  a^fMi  B«&)  Sir  xal  &  hiyoj  '  ISticai^^  8i  wal  iv  Tnujiwt.  V,  p,  Ji.  ; 
|L  154  cA.  Id  a  mwly-rerovctid  tnntUe  of  Cyril,  1  Tim.  Iii.  16  In  iiuoled  at 
len^rUi  with  9<i».  rollowed  by  a  remark  on  the  i¥  ofrr^  ^twtftmitU  Btit.  Thia  ut 
Icaat  ia  derisiTC.    I'hp  pUoe  hn«  been  hitherto  overlixwcd. 

•  i92:  iii.  C57;  iv.  19,23, 

*  Apud  AtbuuBiam,  0pp.  L  706,  whore  »oc  Qaniicr'p  nole. 

'  K«»'  %  yi^  ^^VfX*  9tht[ac.  i  Xpirrij]  tovtot  jTrti  rbr  Fu^urf^jjc  io9ti*at  »in 

•/»^tt  9*iw.  Cramers  '  Cut.'  in  Act  Iii.  M.    The  quotation  is  from  the  lust  work 
of  ScTprus  sgainat  Julian  of  HulicwjiiMKiis. 

■  Gollaod.  aii.  IS2e,  l&3c,  with  the  Dolcsboth  of  Oaniler  and  Oallnndioa 
*•  i.  313;  il.  SKI.  ■>  Ap.  Athan&B.  fl.  S3. 
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hy  the  testimony  of  (14)  Epiphanlus  at  ibc  "ih  Niceoe  Council 
{A.D.  787),  of  (15)  a^cumeIliu5,  of  (IH)  Theophylact. 

It  will  bft  (»bservc(I  that  neither  has  Anything  been  taiil  aboat 
the  many  indirect  allusions  of  earlier  Fathers  to  this  place  ol 
Scripture ;  and  yet  some  of  these  arc  t<K>  striking  to  be  nrrr- 
looked  :  as  when  (17)  Basil,  writing  of  our  SayiouR,  says  auroc 
eifKuvpa>$7}  fv  trapici :  * — and  (1 8)  Gregory  Thaum.,  ical  for*  O*o? 
a\,7)0it'o<;  Q  a(7apKo<i  ep   aapxl  <j>ave(>ro0€i^  :^ — and  before    himt 
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vio?  Tov  Seov  rvirija  /caX  ev  (rapKl  <f>avtpio0€k  :•— and  earlier  stilly 
(22)  Ignatius  :  ©foO  avdpuyrr lvuy=;  <f>au€poufievov  : — iv  trapxi  ytv&- 
ft€i>of  Heo^ : — eh  Oeo?  eariv  6  tfyai'tpuxrwi  tavroc  Bm  Ij^ffw 
^pitTTov  70V  vtov  avTov.'*  Are  wr  to  suppose  that  7iotw  of  theae 
primitive  writers  were  on  the  side  nf  the  received  Text? 

Against  this  array  of  testimony,  the  only  evidence  which 
the  anwearicd  industry  of  150  years  has  succeeded  in  raking 
together  is  as  follows: — (1)  The  exploded  fable  that  Maoh 
donius  (a.b.  506)  invented  the  reading:'  (2)  the  fact  that 
Hpiphnnius, — professing  to  transcribe'  from  an  earlier  treatise  of 
hu  own*  in  which  i^av€pu>&r)  stands  tctthout  a  nominative^  jw»- 
fixes  5?:  (3)  the  statement  of  an  unknown  schtdiast  that,  in  ft 
certain  place  where  the  Greek  is  lost,  Cyril  wrote  o?, — (which 
is  explained  by  the  discovery  that  in  two  other  places  of  Cyril's 
writings  the  evidcncc_^Mc/«a(rjr  betwe«"n  ot  ond  ©to?):  (4)  ■ 
quotation  in  an  epistle  of  Eulherius  (it  exists  only  in  Latin) 
where  '  qui  *  is  found :  (5)  a  casual  reference  (in  Jerome's  c«im- 
mentary  on  Isaiah)  to  our  LoRO,  as  one  'qui  apparuit  in  came, 
justificatos  est  in  spiritu,' — which  Dp.  Pearson  might  have 
written.  Lastly,  (6)  a  passage  of  Thcudorus  Mops,  (qaoted  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  553),  where  the  reading  is 
*qui,' — which  is  balanced  by  the  discovery  thai  in  another  place 
ol  his  writings  quoted  at  the  same  Council,  the  original  is 
translated  'quod.  And  this  closes  the  evidence.  Will  any 
unprejudiced  person,  on  a  review  of  the  premisses,  seriously 
declare  that  o^  is  the  better  sustained  reading  of  the  two? 

For  ourselves,  we  venture  to  deem  it  incredible  that  a  reading 
which  (u)  Is  not  to  be  found  in  more  than  ttco  copies  (tt  and  17) 
of  S.  Haul's  Kpistles :  which  (&)  Is  not  certainly  sup|>orted  by  a 
single  Version  :  (r)  Kor  is  clearly  advocated  by  a  single  Father, 


)  iU.  901-2.  •  Ap.  rboL  230. 

*  Ap.  a«n.  Al.  973.  *  Cap  xiL 

*  Sm  SeriTWci^s  *  Intrad.*  pp.  MS-6. 
'  I.  887  0.  •  li.  74  h. 


•  O-ntm  IliM.  Noot  a.  17. 

■  Ad  KjOi.c  li),7;  ad  Mac3.o.& 
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— 4Vtn  be  genuine.  It  does  not  at  all  events  admit  of  question, 
that  until  far  stronger  evidence  can  be  produced  in  its  favour, 
it  may  on  no  account  be  permitte<l  to  usurp  tbe  place  of  the 
commonlj  received  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  But  the  present 
exhibits  in  a  very  striking  and  instructive  way  oil  the  charac- 
teristic tokens  uf  a  depravation  of  the  text,  (lit)  At  an 
exceedingly  early  period  it  resulted  in  another  deflection. 
(2nd)  It  is  without  the  note  of  continuity  ;  having  died  out  of 
the  Church's  memory  well-nigh  1400  years  ago.  (3rd)  It  is 
deficient  in  universality ;  having  been  all  along  denied  the 
Church's  corporate  sanction.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
(4tb)  It  rests  at  this  day  on  wholly  insufiiciunt  evidence  :  Manu- 
scripts, Versions,  Fathers  being  all  against  it.  (5th)  It  carries 
on  its  front  its  own  refutition.  For,  as  all  must  see,  ^  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  OC :  but  in  order  to  make  OC  into  6>C 
ttco  horizontal  lines  must  of  set  purpose  be  added  to  the  copy.  It 
therefore  a  vast  deal  more  lihety  that  OC  became  OC,  than 
that  OC  became  ©C.  (6th)  Lastly,  it  is  condemned  by  internal 
considerations.  "0<r  is  in  truth  so  grossly  improbable — rather, 
ID  imjfossiblc — a  reading,  that  under  any  circunistiiiices  wc  must 
bave  anxiously  inquired  whether  no  escape  from  it  was  dis- 
coverable:  whether  there  exists  no  way  of  explaining  how  so 

tent  an  absurdity  as  this  (jtvpnjptov  09)  tftot/  have  arisen  ? 
d  on  being  reminded  that  the  disappearance  of  two  faint 
orizontal  strokes,  or  et^en  of  one^  would  fully  account  for  the 
impossible  reading,  (and  thus  much,  at  least,  all  admit,) — should 
we  not  have  felt  that  it  required  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
authorities  in  favour  of  09,  to  render  such  an  nltrrnative  deserving 
of  serious  attention?  It  is  a  mere  abuse  of  Bengel's  famous 
axiom  to  recal  it  on  occasions  like  the  present.  \Vo  shall  bo 
Unded  in  &  bathos  indeed  if  we  allow  gross  xmprobahilitj/  to 
became  a  constraining  motive  with  us  in  revising  the  sacred 
Text. 

And  thus  much  for  the  true  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.     We 
nvite  our  readers  to  refer  back  to  a   Revisionist's   rstimate  of 

iB  evidence   in   favour  of  ©eo^   and    o<i    respectively,   and  to 

ntrast  it  with  our  own.  If  he  is  impressed  with  the  strength 
of  the  cause  of  our  opponents, — their  mastery  of  the  subject, — 
and  the  reasonableness  of  their  contention, — we  shall  be  sur^ 
prisnl.  May  we  be  permitted  to  say  without  offence  that,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  if  the  Church  of  England  nt  their  bidding 
were  to  adopt  this  and  thousands  of  other  disfigurements  of  . 
the  sacred  page, — depravations  with  which  the  Church  universal 
Was  once  well  acquamted,  but  which  in  her  corporate  character 
she  has  long  since  unconditionally  condemned  and  abandoned. 

— ^£d» 
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—she  nould  deserve  to  be  pointed  at  with  scorn  by  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

And  here  we  make  an  end. 

Those  who  may  hare  taken  up  the  present  article  in  ejtpecta- 
tion  of  being  entertained  with  another  of  those  di»cussinua  (<>f 
which  we  suspect  the  public  most  be  already  getting  sumewbat 
weary )^  concerning  ihc  d^ree  of  ability  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment Revisionists  have  displayed  in  their  rendering  into  English 
of  the  Greek,  will  at  first  experience  disapi>ointment.  Kea<lcn 
of  intcllig<;nce,  however,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  follow  tu 
through  the  furcguing  pages,  will  be  constrained  tu  admit  that 
we  have  done  more  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  Sacred  Truth 
by  the  course  we  have  been  pursuing,  than  if  wc  had  merely 
multiplied  instances  of  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  Tranxtatum, 
There  is  (and  this  we  endeavoured  to  explain  at  the  outset)  a 
question  of  prior  interest  and  far  graver  importance  which  has 
to  be  settled  Jirsty  viz.  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  due  to 
the  underlying  NEW  Gbers  TEXT  which  our  Revisionists  hare 
constructed.  In  other  words,  before  discussing  their  new  Ren* 
deringsy  we  have  to  examine  their  neip  Readings.  The  iilrnce 
which  Scholars  have  hitherto  maintained  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  to  ourselves  scarcely  intelligible.  But  it  makes  us 
the  more  anxious  to  invite  attention  to  this  neglected  aspect  of 
the  problem  ;  the  rather,  because  we  have  thoroughly  convinced 
ourselves  that  the  new  Greek  Text  put  forth  by  the  Rcvi&ionisu 
of  our  Authorised  Version  is  utterly  inadmissible.  The  Textus 
receptus  has  been  departed  from  by  them  far  more  than  5000 
times,  almost  invariablvycr  the  icorse. 

Effectually  to  dispose  of  all  these  multitudinous  corruption* 
would  require  a  bulky  treatise.  Hut  the  reader  is  requested  to 
observe  that,  if  we  arc  right  in  the  few  instances  wc  have  culltsd 
out  from  the  mass, — then  uv  are  right  in  all.  And  in  such  case, 
the  structure  which  the  Revisionists  have  reared  collapses  Mike 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.' 

For  no  one  may  imagine  that,  by  undergoing  tLjurtherpTOCC%» 
of  *  Revision,'  the  *  Revised  Version  '  may  after  all  be  rendered 
trustworthy.  The  eloquent  and  excellent  Bishop  of  Dcrry  ts 
*  convinced  that  the  Revision,  with  all  its  undeniable  meritSi 
will  have  to  be  somewhat  extensively  revised.'  And  so  perhaps 
arc  we.  But  we  arc  further  convinced  that  a  prior  act  of  penance 
to  be  submitted  to  by  the  Revisers  would  be  the  restoration  of 
the  underlying  Greek  Text  to  very  nearly — iwt  quite — the  slate 
in  which  they  found  it  when  they  entered  np<m  their  ill-itarred 
undertaking.  *  Very  nearly — not  quite:'  for  in  not  a  few 
particulars,    the    'Textus    receptus'    does    call    for    Rcvistuit, 

certainly; 
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trtainljr ;   altbougli  Revision  on  entirely  different   principles 

'from  those  which  are  found  to  have  prevailed  in  tlie  Jerusalem 

Chamber.     To  mention  a  single  instance : — When  our   LoRB 

flr»t  sent  forth  His  Twelve  Ajiustles,  it  was  certainly  no  part  of 

His  ministerial  commission  to  them  to  ^  raise  the  ilttid '  (vexpoi/'i 

yti/jere,  S.  Matthew  x.  H).      Yet  is  the  spurious  clause  retained 

>_v  our  Revisionists ;    because  it  is  allowed  by  those  corrupt 

ritncsscs — M  B  o  D^  and  the  Latin  copies.' 
*  It  may  be  said,'  to  quot«  again  from  Bishop   Alexander's 
recent  Charge,  *  that  there  is  a  want  of  modesty  in  dissenting 

Rrora    the    conclusions   of  a  two-thirds    majority  of  a   body   so 
earned.     But    the    rough    process   of  counting   heads   imposes 
tnduly  on  the  imagination.     One  could  easily  name  eifffti  in 
bat    assembly,   whose    unanimity  would  be  practically  almost 
decisive ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  these  did  not 
^m/hrm  the  mtnoriti/  in  resisting  the  changes  which  we  most  regret/ 
^■The    Bishop    is    speaking    of   the   Enylisk   Revision.      Having 
^KvganJ  to  the  Greek  test  exclusively,  ice  utso  (slrangc'  to  relate) 
^^bail   singled   out  cxactli/  eu/ht  from   the  members  of  the  New 
^HTestament  company — 'Oivines    of  undoubted    orthodoxy,    who 
^'for   their   splendid    scholarship  and    proficiency   in   the   best 
learning,  or  else  for  their  refined  taste  and  admirable  judgment, 
light  (as  we  humbly  tliink)  have  been  safely  entrusted  even 
rith  the  responsibility  of  revising  the  Siicred  Text.     Under  the 
lidance  of  Prebendary  Scrivener  (who  among  living  English- 
len  is  facile  princeps  in   these    pursuits)   it  is  scarcely  to  be 
knticipated  that,  when  unasimous,  such  Divines  would  ever 
"^have  materially  erred;  Although  it  is  undeniable  that  lifelong 
familiarity  with  the  science  of  Textual  Criticism,  or  at  least 
leisure  fur  prosecuting  it  with  undividexl  attention,  is  a  requisite 
for  the  success   of  such  an   undertaking,  which   we  desiderate 

I  rather  than  recognize  among  English  scholars  at  the  present 


't. 
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future  number,  we  may  perhaps  enquire  into  the  measure 
'of  success  which  has  attended  the  Revisers*  Revision  of  the 
Englith  of  our  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  We  have  occupied 
ourselves  at  this  time  exclusively  with  a  survey  of  THE  NEW 
Greek  Text,  on  which  their  edifice  has  bccn'reared  up.  And 
e  circumstance  which,  in  conclusion,  we  desire  to  impress 
upon  our  Readers,  is  this, — that  the  insecurity  of  that  founda- 
tion is  so  alarming,  that,  except  as  a  concession  due  to  the 
lolemnity  of  the  undertaking  just  now  under  review,  further 

'  EbmUiu,  Biuil,  ChryMtaa  {in  loc.'),  Jfrome,  Jovenciu,  omit  the  vorda. 
P.  E.  Puiqr  fooiul  ttit'mia  noSyriacoopy.  l^tit  tbL<ruui-liiMTi.-oviilt^uoeisaiipplied 
,  Ij  the  maatuciipta :  not  more  ihao  I  out  of  20  or  irliicL  kuun  tbg  wjnis.  ^ 
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criticism  might  reasonablj  be  dispensctl  with  ls  a  thing  super- 
fluous. Even  could  it  be  proved  concerning  the  superstractnre, 
that  ' it  had  been  [etvr  $6\  xoell  huilded^^  (to  adopt  another  of 
our  Revisionists'  unhappy  perversions  of  Scripture,)  the  fatal 
objection  would  remain,  viz.  that  it  was  not  *■  founded  upon  the 
Tock.^  ^  It  has  hacn  the  ruin  of  the  present  tindertakiog— as 
far  as  the  Sacred  Text  is  concerned — that  a  majority  of  the 
Kevisionlst  bud^  bos  been  misled  throughout  bj  the  unsatiA- 
factory  decrees  and  eager  advocacy  of  Dr»,  Wcstcott  and  Hort ; 
who,  with  the  purest  iatentions  aud  most  laudable  induitry, 
have  constructed  a  Text  demonstrably  more  remote  Irom  the 
Evangelic  verity,  than  any  which  has  ever  yet  seen  the  light. 
*  The  old  is  good,*'  say  the  Revisionists :  but  we  venture 
solemnly  to  assure  them  that  *  tlie  old  is  letter  ;'*  and  that  this 
remark  holds  every  bit  as  tnie  of  their  Revision  of  the  Greek 
thn)Ughoat,  as  of  their  infelicitous  exhibition  of  S.  Luke  T.  39. 
To  attempt,  as  they  have  done,  to  buUd  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  on  a  tissue  of  unproved  assertions  and  the  eccrutri- 
citics  of  a  single  codex  of  bad  character,  is  about  as  hopcfal 
a  proceeding  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  erect  an  Eddystonc 
lightbousc  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 


»  'n«vl«i!  Text"  of  8.  Luke  vi.  4&. 

'  *  Aatliorized  Venion,*  boBed  upon  a  c  d  uid  12  other  nncbl^  tbo  ivbok  bgdj- 
of  the  ininiTDS,  Uia  Syriae,  lAtio,  snd  Gothic  rorsiODs. 

•  'ReTiwdTmit'ofe.  LiAoT.  SO. 

*  '  Aotbonxed  V«nlon,'  bused  upon  A  c  sod  14  other  nooisls,  tbs  whole  My 
atihe  oontvw,  and  ail  tbo  venioiu  exoeipt  the  Paoohlto  and  the  Coptic 
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"N  onr  April  numljcr  we  endeavoured  to  demonBtrate  to  our 
TCftders  that  the  'Revolutionary  Part j '  in  Engliind  is  not 
what  the  optimist  journals  are  so  anxious  to  perauade  us  that  it 
is,  a  mere  Conservative:  bogey,  but  an  active  and  intellt|rent 
organization,  ably  supported  in  the  press,  not  unrepresented  in 
the  Cabinet,  aiming  at  definite  political  objects,  and  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  required  to  work  upon  the  passions 
of  the  people.  We  urged  that  in  the  presence  of  this  real  and 
increasing  danger  the  first  need  of  the  Conservative  Piirty  was  an 
equal  excellence  in  organization.  It  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
Conservative  cause  that  its  local  leaders  seem  clearly  to 
recognize  this  truth,  and,  undismayal  by  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  i>arty,  are  rousing  themselves  throughout  the  country  to  new 
and  vig(irous  cflbrts. 

But  half  our  task  is  still  unperformed.  It  Is  possible,  as  we 
know,  to  organize  a  party,  and  at  the  same  time  to  organize 
an  hypocrisy ;  and  of  the  consequences  of  such  strategy  wc 
have  an  instructive  example  before  our  eyes.  During  the 
period  when  the  Liberal  Party  were  iu  Opposition  they  had  no 
positive  policy  of  their  own.  At  the  General  F.lection  their 
one  idea,  suggested  by  their  leader.  Lord  Hartington,  was  *  to 
sink  their  differences  and  to  unite  in  turning  out  the  Tories.' 
For   this  purpose   they   represented    to   the   people    that  every 

lion  of  the  Tory  Government  was  wicked,  insane,  and  uncon- 
stitational.  The  people  responded  to  their  appeal  by  placing 
them  in  power,  and  they  have  now,  as  far  as  they  can,  to 
redeem  the  pledges  given  in  Opposition,  And  what  do  wc  see? 
We  hare  only  to  compare  the  words  of  Midlothian,  in  1879, 
with  the  facts,  as  they  may  be  dimly  descried  even  through  the 
mists  of  verbosity  at  Leeds,  in  1881.  In  1879  '  winged  words ' 
flew  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  told  that  the  rule  of  the  Tories 
I  was  nnjast  and  despotic  ;  they  were  reminded  not  obscurely  of 
[the  great  results  that  followed  the  Clerkcnwell  explosion  ;  and 
they  were  given  to  understaml  that  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to 
power  might  be  signalized  by  like  measures  of  'Justice  to 
Ireland.'  Upon  this  hint  the  Irish  acted.  They  *  agitated' 
through  the  Land  League  ;  the  Land  League  advised  them  to 
*  hold  the  harvest.'  Thereupon  the  *  chapel-hell '  summoned  the 
Liberal  Party  to  the  now  familiar  service  of  confiscation  and 
surrender,  and  the  new  system  of  governing  Ireland  gradually 
disclosed  itself.     First  we  had   the  rejection  of   the   moderate 

till  for  the  preservation  of  order  framed  by  Lord  Heaconsfield's 
Ministry, 
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Ministry,  as  a  clumiy  Tory  instnimont ;  next  the  constroction 
»f  a  vast  measure  depriving  the  Irish  landlords  of  their  most 
valued  rights  of  property  ;  then  shouts  of  triumph  and  congratu- 
lation from  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  over  this  last  instalment 
of*  Justice  to  Ireland.*  But  now,  slowly  yet  surely,  Facts  arc 
beginning  to  trinmph  over  Words.  We  find  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Leeds  at  one  moment  threatening  the  organization  which  wna 
the  parent  of  his  own  Bill,  at  another,  with  almost  incredible 
cruelty,  upbraiding  for  lack  of  public  spirit  the  class  which  he 
has  just  despoiled  ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  arrest  his  chief  '  bellringer,'  thereby 
admitting,  however  tardily,  that  Force  is  a  remedy,  and  govern- 
ment a  painful  duty.  So  with  the  Transvaal.  In  Midlothian 
Mr.  Gladstone  'repudiated'  the  annexation  of  that  state  as 
having  been  accomplished  by  dishonourable  means,  though 
in  Parliament  he  had  remained  dumb  while  the  measure  was 
Ijeing  sanctioned.  When  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of 
greater  responsibility,  he  seemed  to  forget  the  words  which  he 
had  uttered  in  the  fulness  of  freedom ;  but  the  Boers,  less 
polished  than  Count  Karolyi,  rose  in  arms  to  bring  them  to  bis 
recollection.  Three  defeats  of  our  troops  brought  *  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics'  demands  that  have  since  been 
formulated  in  a  Convention,  which  the  Boers  seem  undeter- 
mined whether  openlv  to  reject  or  tacitly  to  evade.  As  to 
home  aifairs  the  country  will  remember  what  was  to  happen. 
Trade  was  to  revive  with  a  bound  ;  wages  were  to  be  high,  aad 
the  price  of  bread  low  ;  and  thirty-one  reforms  neglected  by  the 
stupid  Tories  were  to  be  at  once  taken  in  hand.  Nevcrtheleta 
the  stagnation  of  trade  continues.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  employment,  we  see  that  Afr.  Gladstone  and  large  numbers 
of  the  working-tlasses  regard  the  subject  from  different  points  of 
view.  In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  thirtyH>ne  reforms, 
the  Government,  during  a  Session  of  extraonlinary  length,  hmve 
contrived  to  pass  one  large  Bill,  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  told  us,  was  not  even  mentioned  when  the  newly-formed 
Cabinet  were  considering  their  programme.  And  the  principles 
of  this  extemporized  Bill  were  originally  of  so  subversive  a 
nature,  that  it  seemed  at  one  moment  as  if  they  would  uccasion 
the  loss  of  the  measure,  and  a  violent  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature! 

Here  tlien  we  have  the  results  of  'organized  hypocrisy ;'  ftnd 
more  admirable  and  legitimate  materials  for  discussion  at  Cod- 
servative  public  meetings  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  warmest 
partizan  to  desire.  Nevertheless  we  arc  of  opinion  that,  if  the 
Conservatives,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  party  warfare, 
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make  it  their  business  simply  to  expose  to  the  Constituencies 
the  errors  ol'  their  opp«nt;nts,  if  they  follow  a  bad  jirecfdcnt  and 
organize  themsclres  merely  to  *  turn  out  the  Liberals,'  they  will 
betray  n  lamentable  want  of  political  instinct,  nnil,  even  in  the 
erent  of  n  party  triumph,  will  doom  themselves  to  defeat  in 
the  iuimediate  future.  'J'he  only  course  which,  iu  our  opinion, 
is  worthy  of  Conservative  statesmen,  and  of  the  party  which 
Lord  ReaconsfieUi  led,  is  to  proclaim  the  outlines  of  a  construc- 
tive policy  and  to  defend  it  boldly  before  the  people.  Before 
the  Conservatives  can  hope  to  form  a  strong  and  stable  Govern- 
ment they  will  have  to  undeceive  the  Constituencies.  They  will 
have  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  illusion,  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  other  Liberal  leaders  have  disguised,  from 
the  people  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  ;  they  will  have  to 
show  the  nation  that  what  is  now  at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than 
the  safety  of  the  Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  ; 
and,  above  all,  they  will  have  to  pro\*e  to  it  that  these  are  not 
mere  party  phrases,  hut  realities  of  vital  importance  to  every 
Englishman  possessing  a  vote. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  realize  how  many  forces  in  the  present 
stale  of  public  opinion  combine  to  push  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Revolution.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember 
what  the  Whigs  said  to  the  Constituencies  when  they  were 
persuading  them  to  *  turn  out  the  Tories.*  Lord  Hartlngton, 
during  his  electoral  campaign,  told  the  men  of  North-East 
Lancashire  tliat  he  did  not  wish  the  Liberals  to  return  to  power 
for  the  purpose  of  making  '  any  great  sweeping  or  revolutionary 
changeii,'  but  only  that  they  might  restore  to  the  country  a  policy 
of  '  moderation  and  common-sense.'  The  VVhigs,  it  was  argued, 
were  from  their  moderate  traditions  precisely  the  men  to  bring 
obout  this  desirable  result.  And  accordingly  a  very  considerable 
section  of  the  country  voted  at  the  General  Election  in  favour  of 
the  Liberals,  in  the  belief  that  Liberalism  was  represented  by 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  Whigs.  The  electors  had  been  well 
warned  beforehand  that  a  Liberal  Government  must  inevitably 
be  Radical  and  not  VV'hig  ;  buf  earnings  coming  from  a 
Conservative  quarter  were  of  course  disregarded.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  more  than  justified  by  the  event.  The 
*  moderation  and  common-sense'  of  the  Government  have  been 
shown  in  foreign  affairs  liy  the  reversal — contrary  to  all  the 
traditions  of  English  politics — -of  the  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Promises  of  protection,  given  by  one  English  Govern- 
ment to  the  natives  of  Afghanistan,  have  been  repudiated  by 
another,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  English  name.  Protection  of 
life  and   property,  which  had   been  secured  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  Transvaal  \>j  successive  Governors,  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Queen,  has  been  for  all  practical  purposes 
withdrawn,  and  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  have  not  only 
suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  nritish  connection,  but  have 
been  scoffed  at  as  'adventurers.'  And  as  for  home  policy,  if  the 
Irish  Land  Bill — upsetting  as  it  does  all  those  arrangements 
foundinl  on  free  contract  which  Hritish  subjects  hare  hitbertu 
respected — is  not  a  'great  sweeping  and  revolutionary  change,' 
we  should  like  to  know  what  measure  can  deserve  that  descrip- 
tion. What  every  reflecting  man  foresaw  would  happen,  has 
come  to  pass ;  the  Radicals  and  not  the  Whigs  are  the  rulers  of 
the  country. 

Again  it  is  evident  that  Public  Opinion  in  itself  aifords  no 
centre  of  resistance  to  the  Radical  or  Revolutionary  party. 
There  has  long  been  a  supersliiion  that  Public  Opinion  is  a 
steady  and  regulated  force,  constantly  operating  as  a  check  upon 
our  party  machinery ;  but  if  this  was  ever  the  case  it  is  so  no 
longer.  Public  Opinion,  as  manifestetl  at  the  General  Klcrtion, 
exhausted  itself  in  a  single  effort.  It  pn>jected  into  the  f  jouse 
of  Commons  a  vast  party  majority,  united  indeed  by  the  name  of 
Liberal,  but  in  reality  dtvidcMl  by  a  thousand  differences,  whether 
the  members  who  compose  that  majority  are  reganlcd  as  indi- 
viduals, or  as  representing  sections  of  opinion  in  the  Consti- 
tuencies. To  keep  together  the  discordant  elements  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  only  possible  through  a  Dictatorship,  and  accord- 
ingly the  majority  in  and  out  of  Parliament  has  been  obliged 
to  surrender  its  liberty  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On 
the  other  band,  the  easy  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  turned 
his  back,  dniing  the  past  Session,  on  all  the  carefully  reasoned 
opinions  which  he  left  on  record  in  1870,  shows  that  he  himself 
is  only  the  clm^uent,  but  pliant,  instrument  of  the  organized 
Radical  Agitation  which  he  suuiuionetl  tu  his  assistance  duiing 
his  wild  Midlothian  campaign.  All  this  is  uncongenial  to 
English  feeling.  The  Whigs  and  moderate  Liberals  in  Parlia- 
ment wince  under  the  yoke.  The  Constituencies  view  with 
helpless  wonder  the  situation  they  have  created.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  master  of  the  position,  but  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  must  prove  to  him  that  he  has 
nothing  like  active  support  in  the  country.  Parliament  is  in 
fact  '  out  of  touch  '  with  Public  Opinion. 

It  is  the  same  with  that  part  of  the  press  which  professes  to 
be  the  mirror  of  educated  popular  sentiment.  The  '  Times*  had 
once  a  character  for  reflecting  the  'common-sense*  of  the 
country,  but  if  it  still  performs  that  function,  our  national 
'common-sense*  most    be    distinguished    by   a   sad    want  nf 
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,  foresiglit,  and  reflection.  Like  the  Duke  of  Arg^-ll's 
jelly-fish,  public  opiuion,  as  rcpreseutud  by  the  ''J'imes,'  is  mere 
driftage  tossed  on  the  waves  of  agitation.  As  a  prudent  and 
practical  journal,  '  ever  strong;  upon  the  stronger  aide,'  tho 
'  Times '  declines  to  take  thoug;ht  for  the  future^  and  is  content 
to  make  the  best  of  the  present.  Concession  to  what  appears 
the  strongest  force  of  the  moment  is  certain,  it  argues,  to  be  fur 
the  best.  When  it  turns  out  to  be  for  the  worst,  then,  says  the 
'  Times,*  it  is  no  use  to  go  back  upon  the  past.  We  need  not 
□ow  recal  the  astonishing  windings  and  <louhlings  of  this 
pnper  throughout  the  Eastern  Crisis,  the  Afghan  War,  and  the 
General  Election.  We  will  only  remind  our  readers  that  when, 
at  the  opening  of  the  past  Session,  we  warned  them  that  the  Land 
"lill,  as  the  product  of  Agitation,  would  bo  of  a  'sweeping  and 
rolutionary'  nature,  the  'Times'  laughed  the  prediction  to 
scorn.  Nothing  was  intended,  we  were  told,  but  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  Act  of  1H70.  When,  however,  a  Bill  for  abolishing 
freedom  of  contract,  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  Irish  land,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  *  Times'  of  course 
found  that,  revolutionary  as  it  might  be,  it  was  what  the 
circumstances  rcquirtul,  and  must  be  accepted  in  Its  integritv- 
The  House  of  Lords  took  a  different  view  of  the  question 
and,  while  allowing  the  measure  to  pass  for  reasons  of  State, 
amended  it  in  several  important  poiuiif.  Thereupon  the 
'Times'  admitte^l  that  the  Uill  in  these  points  would  involve 
injustice;  it  admitted  that  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were 
just  and  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  it  besought  the  Peers  not 
to  insist  upon  them,  and  when  they  refused  to  give  way,  it 
fell  into  paroxysms  of  alarm  at  their  imprudence  in  provoking 
a  conflict  with  the  inevitable  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  We 
rere  sorry  to  sec  that  it  was  joined  in  its  unmanly  excitement 
IT  the  'Standard/  a  journal  which  once  professed  Conservative 
opinions,  but  which  has  lately  shown  itself  emulous  of  the  fame 
of  a  certain  Turkish  admiral  celebrated  in  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
earlier  speeches.    The  event  must  have  seemed  to  these  prudent 

f  Titers   a   '  wonder '  like  that  recorded  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
Mad  Dog': 
•  The  man  recovored  from  tho  bite, 
Tho  dog  it  was  that  died.* 
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For  the  Commons  yielded  the  most  import-int   points  in  di»- 

ute,  and  Lord  Carlingford  had  the  grace  to  confess  that  the 

Vers  by  their  prudent  firmness  had  greatly  improved  the  de- 

ils  uf  the  Bill.     An  incident  of  this  sort  shows  significantly 

liow  ill-founded  are  the  pretensions  of  the  time-serving  press, 
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either  to  ipeak  ai  the  representatives  of  the  commoa-iCDSC  of  the 
coantry,  or  to  F^^uge  the  extent  nf  popular  agitatioD. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  the  HadicaU,  who  are  the  real 
managers  of  the  Liberal  Party,  arc  masters  in  the  art  of 
^fiarepresentation.  They  understand  to  perfection  the  method 
in  which  a  cise  should  be  presented  to  a  public  meeting. 
Kvery  one  who  studies  the  extra-Parliamentary  speeches  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  must  sec  that  they  are  by  no 
meant  satisfied  with  criticizing  particular  acts  of  their  oppo- 
nents on  the  grounds  of  policy,  but  that  their  atucJts  are 
always  based  on  large  general  principles  and  historical  allu- 
sions. Thus  Air.  Gladstone  at  Leeds  claims  the  Acts  for  the 
Reform  of  Criminal  I*rnce<lure  in  1820  and  the  Education  Act 
of  1870,  as  sp'cial  achievements  of  thn  Liberal  Party,  though 
neither  of  these  measures  came  within  the  sphere  of  party  con- 
flict, and  though  the  chief  cre<lit  for  our  system  of  Fducation  is 
not  due  to  either  party,  but  to  the  National  Church.  To  the 
Liberals,  we  are  told,  nine-tenths  of  our  beneficent  legislation  ii 
due ;  the  remaining  tenth  was  extorted  from  the  Tories  against 
their  will.  The  Liberals  in  fact  pretend  that  Party  Government 
is  nn  essential  element  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  that 
under  this  system  we  have  been  gradually  advancing  since  \^^ 
along  the  path  of  Constitutional  Progms ;  but  they  assert  that, 
of  the  two  great  parties,  one  is  united  to  promote  activity  and 
improvement,  while  the  other  only  desires  quiet  and  stagnation; 
and  they  conclude  that  England  can  never  be  properly  governed 
except  when  the  Liberals  are  in  [K>wer,  the  only  useful  function 
of  the  Consen'ative  Party  being  to  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  opponents;  so  that  if  by  mislurtune  the 
Conservative  Party  should  ever  govern  the  country,  our  aflain 
will  certainly  be  thrown  into  confusion.  .Ml  these  common- 
places of  the  Liberals  are  bold  misrepresentations  of  fact. 
Koverthclcss  they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  are  accepted  as  truths  by  the  unioformed  mauet 
in  the  Constituencies. 

Such  tlien  are  the  formidable  obstacles  in  public  opinioo 
that  the  Conservative  Party  will  have  to  overcome  before  they 
can  hope  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  country  : — a  great  con- 
stituent body  anlmattnl  indeed  by  no  positive  revolutionary 
desires,  hut  destitute  of  political  knowledge,  credulous,  and 
easily  swayed  by  passion  ond  imagination ;  a  large  moalod 
class  deficient,  not  so  much  In  sagacity,  as  in  courage  and  con- 
viction, and  always  ready  to  s-imfice  justice  to  violence  for  the 
sake  of  present  ease;  a  complete  ayslem  nf  Radical  machinery, 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  put  the  requisite  amount  of  presiara 
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OD  the  *  moderate*  men,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  concert  In 
the  *  Liberal '  I'arty ;  and  elo<|ucnt  popular  orators,  capable  of 
jtirrin^  np  the  opinions  of  the  masses  in  favour  of  the  ideas 
cherished  by  the  extreme  men,  who  are  the  soul  of  the  organiza- 
lon.  All  these  forces  tend  beyond  doubt  in  the  direction  of 
volution.  The  only  barrier  against  a  gradual  Ucvulutinn  is  the 
Consen*ative  Party.  Bnt  if  the  Consen-atlves  are  to  oppose  a 
lacccssful  resistance  to  the  tide  of  destructive  Radicalism,  they 
must  clearly  recognize  the  facts  of  the  political  situation.  We 
should  endeavour  to  frame  our  policy,  not  with  a  view  t(»  mere 
sectional  interests,  as  if  Conservatism  were  to  be  regarded  in 
one  place  as  involving  only  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
in  another  those  of  capital  and  labour ;  nor  as  if  it  were  princi- 
pally a  question  between  two  parties  in  the  Church  or  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ;  nor  even  as  if  the  main  issue  at 
stake  were  a  commercial  one  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection; but  we  should  consider  all  these  subjects  In  their 
bearing  on  the  growth  f>f  tlie  English  Constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  Till  we  have  thoroughly 
cleared  away  all  the  illusions  by  which  the  situation  is  obscured, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  state  of 
the  battle  between  parlies.  VVe  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
enquire  bow  much  truth  there  is  in  the  Liberal  theory  of  our 
Party  System,  and   in   the   Liberal   account  of  the  character  of 

|the  two  parties  as  shown  by  their  past  history ;  what  are  the 
^al  oppositions  of  party  in  the  present ;  and  what  should  be 

'the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  immediate  future.  If  any 
of  our  readers  should  complain  that,  in  the  first  part  of  our 
enquirv,  we  are  carrying  them  too  far  from  the  conflicts  of  the 
present  day,  we  would  ask  them  to  remember  that  the  political 
ibrces  of  our  time  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the  system  of 
misrepresentation,  by  which  the  Conserrative  Party  was  and 
is  still  assailed,  is  so  complete,  that  the  whole  question  of  Party 
Government  requires  to  be  examined  (th  ovo. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  repeat  what  we  have  constantly 
maintained,  that  Party  Government  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  English  Constitution.  It  was  a  necessary 
ccmsequeuce  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  which  the  exercise 
of  the  Koyal  Prerogative  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
as  the  lenders  of  the  Parliament  which  resettled  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  Bnt  the  Constitution,  in  all  its  essential  parts, 
existed  before  108ti;  and  if  Government  by  Prerogative  became 
obsolete  through  change  of  circumstances,  without  any  injury  to 
the  vital  parts  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  prevent  the  same  fate  from  overtaking  Government 
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bj  Partj-,  if  it  should  prove  equally  inadequate  to  proride  for 
the  wants  of  Societ}',  the  Constitution,  and  the  Empire.  The 
uaturc  of  the  English  Constitution  is  complex  ;  it  works  throufrb 
a  fusion  of  the  conflicting  principles  of  libertj  and  authority, 
through  the  mixed  Government  oJ  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  through  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  As  far  as  Party 
Govcrnincnt  tends  to  separate  the  elements  of  this  union,  and 
to  array  them  against  eneh  other  as  aningonistic  forces,  it  ran 
only  work  mischief  tu  the  English  Constitution. 

Again  it  is  not  true,  as  the  Liberals  contend,  that  the  two 
historical  parties,  when  respectively  in  possession  of  power, 
have  acted  on  opposite  Constitutional  principles.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  Conservatives  have  always  shown  themselves  oppos4>d 
on  principle  to  the  growth  of  Liberty  ;  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Liberals  have  consistentlv  promoted  the  development  uf  that 
principle  whenever  they  have  enjoyed  the  possessinn  of  power. 
The  Liberals  desire  to  rcjircscut  the  Conservative  Party  tii 
the  country  as  the  supporters  of  Absolutism,  Oligarchy,  and 
Monopolv  ;  and  they  support  their  argument  by  citing  the 
policy  of  the  Tories  in  1715,  l.sgO,  and  18IG.  Rut  if  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  on  each  of  these  three  occasions  be  fairly 
examined,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the  errors  which  they  unques- 
tionably committed  arose  from  an  esaggeratetl  attachment  to 
some  principle,  which  in  itself  was  indispensable  to  the  saiety 
of  the  Constitution,  but  which,  for  the  time  being,  bad  ovct* 
balanced  some  other  principle  of  equal  importance.  TbU 
was  the  case  in  1715.  Every  one  now  admits  that  the  Rero* 
lution  of  1G88  was  a  necessity.  The  question  was  whether 
the  necessity  bat!  arisen  for  the  Eugliah  Parliament  to  exercise 
the  right  which  it  had  always  asserted  of  deposing  a  bad  King, 
thus  risking  all  the  welUknown  and  inevitable  evils  attendant 
on  a  breach  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown;  or  whether  the 
King  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  chartered  liberties  of  his 
subjects.  There  could  of  course  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer 
which  Englishmen  would  give  when  the  problem  was  presented 
to  them  in  this  way  :  bolh  parties  were  agreed  upon  it ;  but  when 
the  decision  was  once  made,  loyalty,  personal  afl'ection,  c^clcsias* 
ticul  passions,  and  the  still  re<»nt  memories  of  the  Civil  War, 
provoked  the  Tories  to  repentance,  and  forced  even  the  statesmen 
of  the  party  to  make  common  cause  with  the  extreme  zealots, 
whose  principles  of  *  indefeasible  divine  right'  they  afterwards 
dissected  with  such  merciless  scorn.  Practically  the  Tory  Paitr 
at  that  period  was  Jacobite,  and,  as  Jacobiiism  was  incompatiblo 
with  the  Constitution,  the  party  was  condemned  to  imjmtCDC* 
till  the  cause  which  they  had  supported  was  extinguished  with 
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the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Thus  what  the  Liberals  call  Tory  lore 
of  Absolutism,  as  exemplified  in  171f),  was  nothing  but  an 
exaggerated  attachment  to  the  Constitutional  principle  of  per- 
sonal Loyalty,  with,  which  the  principle  of  Constitutional 
Liberty  was  at  that  time  in  sharp  collision. 

The  policy  of  the  Tories  in  1830  was  determined  by  their 
instinctive  preference  for  Experience  over  Innovation.  They 
beliere<l  that  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  Parliamentary  Government  as  it  had  been 
established  in  16i>>t,  and  in  this  belief  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
made  the  famous  speech  in  which  he  declined  to  introduce  any 
measure  of  reform  : — 

*  I  am  thoroaglily  convinoed  that  England  at  thie  momciit  pos- 
MesaeB  a  Legislature,  which  answers  all  the  good  purposoB  of  a 
logtslaturo.  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  scheme  of  GoTemment 
whatever  has  hoou  found  to  answer  thuni  in  auy  country  in  tho  world; 
tluit  it  pofleeBSOB  the  ooutitlence  of  tho  luiuntry ;  and  that  its  decisions 
Lave  jtistly  the  greatest  weight  and  iQ^ucace  with  the  people.  Nay, 
my  Lords,  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  say,  that  if  at  this  momont  I  had 
to  form  a  legii^lature  for  any  country,  particularly  for  ono  like  this, 
in.  tho  poe8i.itsii>n  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  althongh 
perhaps  I  fhouhl  not  form  one  precisely  snch  as  wo  havo,  I  would 
endeavoar  to  produce  something  which  would  give  the  eamo  rcRulta, 
namely  a  rep  rose  ntation  of  the  iK.-oplc  contaiuiug  a  latf^o  body  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  tho  great  lauded  proprietors 
cave  a  preponderating  influence.' 

Few  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  in  these  considerations 
tbcre  was  great  weight.  Parliamentary  Government  since  tbe 
Revolution  could  boast  a  great  and  noble  history,  and  to  sweep 
away  at  a  stroke  the  system  on  which  it  had  hitherto  been  con- 
dncted,  in  favour  of  a  mere  experiment,  might  well  seem  a 
policy  unauited  to  Conservative  statesmen.  What  the  Duke 
ilid  not  sec  was,  that  the  old  Parliamentary  machinery  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  New  forces,  numbers, 
money,  intellect;  new  classes,  the  commercial  and  the  mann- 
facturing,  had  grown  up  within  the  Constitution;  and  new 
interests  having  l>wm  established,  in  some  respects  apparently 
antagonistic  to  those  o(  the  landeil  proprietors,  a  House  of 
Commons,  chiefly  constituted  by  tho  influence  of  the  aristocracy, 
failed  to  perform,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  its  chief 
function  of  representation.  Rut  only  party  spirit  can  be  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
supporters  in  1830  was  due  less  to  oligarchical  sellishness  than 
to  what  in  itself  is  a  safeguard  of  Constitutional  Liberty, 
Teneration  for  experience. 

Again 
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Again  the  Corn  Laws  of  tliis  centnry,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  Radicals  to  describe  as  the  work  of  aristocratic  monopoly, 
grew  out  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  sound  principle,  respect  for 
national  independence  and  for  the  ngricultaral  interest,  with  th» 
prosperity  of  which  that  independence  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected. With  this  view  the  principle  of  absolute  jwvAiti'iion  Dp 
to  a  certain  point  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  our 
Com  Laws  in  1815.  Hut  the  Bill  of  that  year,  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  foreign  corn  till  the  price  of  com 
reached  eighty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  afterwards  rcmored  all 
restrictions  on  importation,  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects 
for  which  it  w»$  introduced.  On  the  one  hand,  it  did  not 
protect  the  agricultural  interest,  fur  the  price  of  corn  within 
the  years  1817  and  1822  actually  fluctuated  between  one  hun- 
dred and  twclrc  shillings  and  thirty-eight  shillings  a  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  injured  and  irritated  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  by  artificial!  v  increasing  the  exist  of 
Uring  at  a  period  when  every  branch  of  trade  was  in  a  state 
of  deep  depression.  Canning  saw  the  danger  of  the  position, 
and  sought  to  avert  it,  in  1827,  by  his  proposal  of  a  sliding 
•cale. 

*TLo  general  qncslion,*  raid  ho  in  his  speech  on  the  Com  Lavs 
(Ist  of  March,  1827X  '  is,  as  to  tho  iutrodactiou  of  foreign  corn 
into  this  country.  It  is  ohvions  that  tlia  extreme  opinion  on  the 
one  aide  would  bo  for  perpetual  uutnitigated  prohibition.  It  tfl 
obvious  that  tho  oitrome  opiniGn  on  tlio  oUier  side  would  be  fnr 
perpetual  uurostrictod  importation.  iVbtv  /  Jbtd  ■not  jref  mri  leifA  oay 
per$on  who  bjf  vtriting,  or  in  ^tcainng,  fta$  mnintained  ab»ohtUlft  <■*■ 
teithout  qualificatioa,  either  of  those  extrenui  cpiniong.'  • 

The  opportunity  was  lost:  Canning^s  proposal  lyas  qualified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  policy  of  prohibition,  and 
be  in  consequence  gave  up  his  Bill.  The  Reform  Bill  became 
Jaw;  power  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  commercial  classes; 
and,  though  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  strangely 
enough  postponed,  the  opposition  to  them  gained  strength, 
and  organiztKl  itself  in  the  famous  Anti-Com-Lnw  League. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  qiiuUfied  protectionist  policy,  which  might 
have  succeeded  in  lt<27,  was  futile  in  1842;  and  in  184()  the 
Protectionists  found  themselves  struggling  in  a  feeble  minority 
against  theories  which,  nineteen  years  before,  Canning  had 
declare<l  that  he  had  never  met  with  in  any  speeches  or  writings. 
So  complete  had  been  the  revulsion  of  opinion,  that  the  victorious 
Free  Traders  were  able  to  discredit  even  moderate  oppooents. 
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who  simply  sought  to  retain  as  much  of  the  old  system  as  was 
required  for  national  self-defence,  by  representing  them  as  a 
selfish  oligarchy,  resolved  for  their  own  purposes  to  tax  the  food 
of  the  people  I 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  Conservative  Party  nrr*  opposed  on 
principle  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Now  let  us  Utuk  ui  the 
question  from  the  opposite  sitlc.  If  It  be  true  that  the  'JViry 
Party,  on  certain  occasions,  have,  out  of  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  Constitutional  order  and  stability,  unduly  postpuned 
the  principle  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  'Vhig  Party,  tchen  in  /wtwr,  hare  shown  no  special  enthu- 
siasm to  promote  that  cause.  In  Opposition,  no  doubt,  the  cry 
of  civil  and  religious  Liberty,  for  which  Hampden  died  in 
the  field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold,  has  been  always  in  their 
mouths.     Hut  what  of  their  conduct  when  in  office? 

The  seventy  years  between  the  accession  of  George  L  and  the 
promotion  to  power  of  the  younger  Pitt  may  Iju  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Whiggism  ;  yet  during  that  period  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  concerte<i  action  of  the  Whig  I'arty 
to  promot«  Liberal  principles.  Their  first  measure  alter  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanorcr  was  to  pass  the  Act  for 
Septennial  Parliaments  in  the  teeth  of  all  their  old  declarations. 
Ou  principle  they  ought  to  have  been  against  a  .Stan<ling  Army, 
but  VValpolc  largely  increased  this.  Keligious  Liberty  was  one 
of  their  particular  watchwords;  ncverlheless  VVnIpoIc,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  refused  to  lighten  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters.  So  too  with  VVatpole's 
successors.  No  man  woiUd  think  of  imputing  Liberal  principle 
to  the  Mtnistncs  of  the  Pclhoms.  Who  were  the  prime  authors 
of  the  American  War?  (Jeorge  Grcnville,  the  author  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  Charles  Townsend,  who  taxed  the  imports  of 
the  colonies.  Both  were  good  Whigs.  If  any  man  understood 
the  old  Whig  system  of  Government  it  was  Burke,  and  Burke 
was  a  staunch  opponent  of  Parliamentary  Refonn.  It  is  just  tlie 
same  after  the  first  Reform  Bill.  We  are  now  told  that '  Free 
Trade'  is  a  'plain  Whig  principle,'  but  in  1839  so  typical  a 
Whig  as  Lord  Melbourne  said  that  any  man  who  thought  of 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws  might  be  rt^garded  as  insane.  We  see 
Lord  John  Russell  opposing  on  the  most  approved  principles  of 
Religious  Liberty  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tithe  Bill  of  1H35,  and 
Kfterw*an1s  passing  the  same  measure  when  himself  in  office  in 
1838.  We  see  him  coalescing  with  the  Protectionists  to  turn  out 
Sir  Rolicrt  Peel  on  the  ground  of  the  despotic  character  of  the 
"oercion   Bill  of   1846,  but   no   sooner   does   he   assume   the 

iponsibililies  of  Government,  than  he  has  recourse  to  the 
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verj  measure  which  in  Opposition  he  had  »i  laftily  deooanced. 
Advftncc  a  step  further,  and  observe  Mr.  Gladstone's  virtuoiu 
indi^iintion  at  Lord  Beacons  lie  Id's  perfectly  legitimate  use  at 
the  ilovnl  Prcrog-ativc  in  bringing  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta; 
yet  this  champion  of  Constitutional  freedom  had  performed, 
without  the  faintest  misgiving,  perhaps  the  most  arbitrary  act 
within  recent  memory,  in  abolishing'  the  Purchase  System  by 
Royal  Warrant  over  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
the  Tories  were  last  in  power,  we  were  wearied  to  death  with 
complaints  about  their  secret  methods  of  government;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  uilictnl  reticence  uf  the  late  Miiiiktry 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  taciturnity  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  lieutenants  about  all  that  relates  tn  Afghanistan,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  lo  the 
face  of  these  facts  it  is  not  too  much  tu  say,  that  the  maa 
who  contends  that  the  two  historical  parties  have  conductcfl  xha 
government  of  this  country  on  distinct  and  antagonistic  principle* 
must  be  very  ignorant  or  very  disingenuous. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  tu  explain  the  flagrant  dereliction  ot 
principle  by  the  Whig  Party  when  in  power.  Government, 
under  our  Constitution,  is  successful  so  long  as  it  can  cnntrire 
to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  liberty  and  authority;  it 
falls  when  one  princij>Ie  obtains,  or  is  believed  to  obtain,  aa 
undue  preilominancc  over  the  other.  The  Stuart  Gorernment 
bv  prorogAtive  fell  because  it  produrcil  a  harsh  antagonism 
between  liberty  and  authority.  Thereupon,  each  of  the  two 
sections,  into  which  the  aristocracy  had  been  divided  In  con- 
lequenue  of  this  antagonism,  struggled  to  acquire  for  itself  the 
control  of  all  the  power  and  patronage  which  had  been  pr^ 
viously  exercisec!  by  the  .Sovereign.  Eiach  was  successful  nl 
different  epochs  in  obtaining  a  long  monojioly  of  power,  and 
during  those  ejiocbs  was  obliged  to  govern  with  due  regard  to 
constitutional  freedom.  But,  as  there  is  a  natural  propensity  in 
Government  to  restrict  the  growth  of  liberty,  it  has  happened 
that,  at  certain  crises,  the  Government,  being  Tory,  has  failed 
to  make  sulf:cient  allowance  for  the  principle  of  expansion 
which  is  inherent  in  our  Constitution.  Thereupon  the  Whigs, 
being  in  Opposition,  apjH-aling  to  the  popular  principle  of 
Liberty,  and,  putting  tliemsclves  at  the  head  of  the  party  ol 
movement,  have  ejected  their  rivals  from  power.  But  once 
installed  in  office,  and  after  adapting  the  machinery  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  they  have  found  themselves 
obligi^l  to  jjovcrn  on  tliose  principles,  which  in  Opjiosition 
they  brandetl  as  Tory,  but  which  are  in  reality  sanctioned  by 
Constitutional  experience. 
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Tbii,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  questinn,  and  hy  no 
mcaus  the  most  instructive.  The  long  and  varieti  history  of 
ibc  Whig  Party  teaches  us  another  lesson.  It  is  not  unjust 
to  the  Whi^s  to  say  that  their  most  characteristic  watchword 
is  not  Liberty  but  Olignrcliy,  and  that  their  passion  for 
power  has  over  and  over  again  imperilled  the  balance  uf  the 
Constitution  and  the  interests  of  their  country.  Tories  tnay 
to-day  ungmilg^in^Iy  concede,  that  the  power  so  long  and 
Jealously  monopolized  by  Walpole  was  exercised  on  the  whole 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  it  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  that  VValpole's  first  thought  was  to  secure  a 
permanence  of  power  for  himself  and  his  party;  nor  ran  the 
W'liigs  deny  that  the  honour  of  England  was  lowered  under 
his  incompetent  successors,  and  was  only  vindicated  when 
the  genius  of  Chatham  lifted  the  national  policy  above  the 
petty  sphere  of  faction.  And  allowing  again  that  the  early 
conduct  of  George  III.,  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  trammels  imposed  on  him  by  the  great  Kuvolutiim  families, 
aifonU-d  some  grounds  for  Burke's  splendid  vindication  of 
VV'hig  policy,  what  defence  can  possibly  be  ofTcrod  for  Fox's 
attacks  upon  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  178'1?  No  change  can 
be  detected  in  these  traditions  when,  after  their  long  exile  from 
office,  fortune  again  smilwl  upon  the  Whigs  in  1830.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  up  to  the  eve  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Ministry,  the  Whigs  did  not  grasp  the  real  con- 
ditions uf  the  political  situation.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  feeble  than  the  motions  with  which  they  nibbled  at 
Reform  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  their  leaders  were 
admitted  into  Canning's  Ministry  in  1827,  it  was  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  abstain  from  supporting,  and  if 
necessary  should  oppose,  any  motion  in  that  direction.  And  Mr. 
tireville  shows  in  his  Memoirs  that  what  they  expected  fmm  the 
Reform  Dill  ol  1832  w  ns  the  destruction  of  their  rivals'  influence, 
and  the  return  of  the  most  aristocratic  Parliament  (in  a  Whig 
sense)  that  had  ever  been  elected.*  Faction  influented  them 
when  in  Opposition ;  the  Nemesis  of  Faction  pursued  thcm^ — just 
as  it  had  done  nearly  a  hundred  years  before — when  in  othce. 
The  feeble  administrations  which  followed  the  Ref(»rm  Bill,  so 
igtiominiously  dependent  on  their  Radical  and  Irish  wings, 
so  deplorably  ineapabic  in  their  fiaonciol  policy^  recal  the 
government  of  England  by  tlie  successors  of  Walpole.  The 
jealousies  and  manoeuvres  of  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Palmcrstiin, 
and  the  petty  intrigues  of  statesmen  during  the  Crimean  War, 
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are  scarcely  more  admirable  than  the  squabblci  betwc 
Granville  and  the  Pelhatna  under  George  II.  But  llic  most 
curious  historical  parallel  is  found  in  recent  events,  and  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  how  deep  the  roots  of  oligarchy  have  struck 
into  our  political  soil,  than  the  resemblance  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Liberal,  as  distinct  from  the  Radical,  leaders,  in  opposing 
the  national  and  constitutional  policy  of  LonI  Bearonsneld  in 
1876-1880,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  opposing  the 
national  and  constitutional  policy  of  William  Pitt  in  1793-4. 

In  1793,  as  in  1876,  the  Whigs  were  smarting  under  a  recent 
defeat,  and  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  purjxise  of 
*  turning  oat  the  Tories.'  At  both  epochs  a  great  national 
cause  was  at  stake.  In  17J).H-4  France  had  threatened  our 
interests  and  independence  by  her  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Pitt,  as  everybody  now  acknowledges, 
was  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  England,  but 
the  aggression  of  France  forced  him  into  war,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  similar  conduct  of 
Fox  in  similar  circumstances.  Vet  Fox  under  the  influence 
of  party  spirit  had  denounced  in  unmeasured  language  the 
policy  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  adopt;  and  when,  upon  his 
death,  the  Whigs  once  more  went  into  Opposition  they  imme- 
diately became  *  the  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own,* 
Mutatis  mutaiuiisy  this  position  was  exactly  reprmluced  in  the 
recent  crisis  of  the  Kastem  (Question.  For  France  in  17&3  sub- 
stitute Russia  in  1B7G ;  for  Fox  read  Mr.  Gladstone;  place 
against  the  policy  of  Fox  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (justifying 
as  it  did  the  previous  policy  of  Pittj  the  contentment  of  the 
Liberals  when  in  office  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  ihcy 
execratefl  in  Opposition ;  match  the  lamentations  of  the  VVhigs 
over  Wellington's  victories  in  the  Peninsular  War  with  the 
accusations  of  iTuelty  lately  brought  by  the  Radicals  against 
our  own  soldiers  in  Afghanistan.  In  one  point  alone  the 
parallel  unfortunately  fails.  The  Tories  conducted  their 
national  policy  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  1815,  aud  preserved 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  for  fifteen  years  after  that  dale. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  equally  patriotic  policy  was  rewarded  by 
the  adverse  vote  of  the  Constituencies  in  1880.  But  as  history 
has  recorded  its  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Torv,  or  the  national 
party,  in  the  Napoleonic  war,  so  we  Conservatii-es  may  hope 
that  if  we  emerge  from  our  present  difhcultics,  when  the  misl» 
of  illusion  have  passed  away,  a  moderate  share  of  justice,  if  not 
of  gratitude,  may  be  awarded  to  our  lea<lers,  as  the  pilots  who 
weathereil  a  not  inconsiderable  storm. 

In  all  the  instances  we  have  cited,  we  see  how  the  characteristic 
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family  featurcsof  party  or  oligarchical  govcmnicDt  arc  reproduced 
Qodcr  every  variety  of  circumstance  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  see  the  great  Revolution  Families  from  lt)88  to  1830 
*et  np  a  claim  to  be  a  kind  of  sacred  college  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  principles  of  the  ICnglish  Constitution ;  and  we  find 
that  this  pretension  is  exactly  identical  in  substance  with  the 
present  claims  of  the  Liberal  leaders  that  England  can  only 
prosper  when  the  Liberal  Party  are  in  office.  Moreover  wo 
observe  that  in  1784  the  Whigs  attacked  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  the  Radicals  attacked  them  in 
!H78,  and  as  they  attacked  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
House  of  LoriJs  during  the  past  Session.  Lastly  we  see  that 
the  Whigs,  when  frustrated  in  their  designs  for  monopolizing 
power  for  their  party,  pushed  their  opposition  to  constitutional 
authority  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  country  during 
a  great  national  crisis  in  1793;  and  that  the  same  unpatriotic 
cmduct  was  repeated  by  the  Whig-Liberal-Radical  party  in  1876, 
and  has  been  continued  by  them  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Our  argument  then  has  now  brought  us  to  a  point,  at  which  it 
is  possible  to  determine  what  arc  really  the  existing  conditions 
of  (lur  parly  system.  We  have  endeavoured  to  clear  away  the 
illusiona  by  which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  Once  more  we 
repeat,  that  there  |is  no  longer  any  opposition  between  Whig 
and  Tory;  since  the  old  dynastic  question  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  that  division  was  in  reality  settled  in  1745,  and  was 
finally  disposed  of  in  1784.  Again,  there  is  no  opposition 
between  Liberal  and  Conservative;  for  the  resettlement  of  the 
Constitution,  which  began  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  has 
been  now  practically  completed,  and  not  a  single  intelligible 
difference  on  Constitutional  points  any  longer  exists  between 
men  of  moderate  opinions.  We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by 
supposing  them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  party  in  favour  of 
immobility  in  politics,  as  opposed  to  another  party  which  is 
in  favour  of  progress ;  or  that  there  is  a  wise  and  virtuous, 
arrayed  against  a  stupid  and  vicious  party.  The  Radicals  we 
know  continue  to  propagate  these  obsolete  superstitions,  but  we 
are  dealing  with  facts  ;  and  we  say  that  evidence  points  to  the 
existence  of  only  two  political  parlies  in  England,  the  Con- 
servative Party,  whose  first  object  is  to  preserve,  by  whatever 
means,  the  safety  of  the  C<mstitution  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  oligarchical  party,  who  make  it  their  chief 
thought  to  keep,  by  whatever  means,  the  Conservatives — or  as 
they  prefer  to  call  them  '  the  Tories  * — out  of  ofllce,  and  to  keep 
themselves  in.  The  leaders  of  this  latter  party  were  once  the 
descendants  of  the   great  Whig  houses,  the  Wentworths,  the 
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Pelbams,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Russells;  these  names 
still  employed  to  give*  lustre  to  the  connection  ;  hut  the  Whigs  nxfi' 
slmdows  nf  a  name,  and  tb^  machinery  of  oligarchy  is  no  longer] 
worked  from  Devonshire  House,  but   iVuin   the  ofiicos  of  the 
7'hrce  ifuudrcd  or  Nine  Hundred  of  Leeds  and  Bimungham. 

The  third,  and  the  most  important  clcnicat  in  the  political 
situation,  the  arbitrator  before  whom  both  parties  most  plead 
their  cause,  the  Autocrat  who  holds  in  hi«  hamU  the  destinies  of 
till'  Country,  is  the  People  of  England.  Of  the  thoughts  and 
desires  of  this  mysterious  Being  we  l(now  little,  except  that, 
like  his  prototype,  that  *deaf  irritable  old  gentleman,  Pemiu  t>f 
the  Pnyx,'  hia  character  is  extraordinarily  mixed ;  it  seems 
uncertain  whether  his  mind  is  bent  on  Kevolution,  or  whetlier  he 
appreciates  the  latent  capacities  of  his  Empire.  Two  things, 
however,  arc  unquestionable:  first,  that  the  two  parties  regard 
his  character  in  totally  opjiusite  Lights ',  and  secondly,  that  the 
several  policies,  with  which  tliey  wi]l  endeavour  to  secure  his 
favimr  have,  in  all  their  essential  elements,  been  in  existence  for 
nr*rirly  a  hundred  years.  We  say  deliberately  to  the  Conscrrm- 
tives  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  iu  sight  the  polcstar  of  true 
Conservative  principle,  they  must  look,  not  to  the  policy  of  the 
Dukfi  of  Wellington,  or  the  policy  oi  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  to 
the  p4ilicy  of  Pitt  from  1784  to  1801.  And  because  the  struc- 
turn  of  %n  organism  is  best  undcrstoiKl  when  it  is  examined  in 
its  simplest  form,  we  will  ask  our  readers  to  consider  Terjr 
ftliortly  what  the  nature  of  Pitt's  policy  was. 

Pitt  was  the  second  of  the  two  great  national,  as  opposed  to 
party.  Ministers  of  the  last  century.  When  his  father  enlisted 
the  Highland  regiments  fur  the  defence  of  British  interests,  he 
clii^eil  up  the  last  remains  of  the  srhism  between  Jacobites 
and  Hanoverians.  When  he  himself  undertook  on  apparently 
unecpat  contest  against  a  hostile  Parliament  as  the  servant  of 
his  Sovereign,  it  was  to  defend  the  just  prerogatives  of  a  King 
of  England  against  the  usurpations  of  a  Whig  oligarchy.  The 
hearty  verdict  in  his  favour  pronounced  after  the  dissolution  in 
1784  showed  how  completely  the  instinct  of  the  tiatton  approved 
thr  Constitutional  attitude  he  bad  assumed.  Henceforward  the 
questions  which  pressed  upon  him  for  solution  were  of  a  natiooAl, 
imperial,  and  administrative  order.  He  hail,  in  the  first  place,  to 
settle  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  great  company 
of  merchants  by  which  India  was  governed  ;  in  the  second  place. 
to  bring  into  closer  union  with  Great  Britain  a  conquered 
country,  alien  to  the  former  both  in  race  and  religion ;  and  in 
the  thinl  place,  to  readjust  the  finances  of  a  commercial  nation 
of  Tost  expansive  capacicy,  but  disordered  by  the  recent  loss  of 

its 
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fits  most  important  colonies.  ThU  colossal  task  be  was  lalxiuring 
to  acconiplisli  when  his  plana  were  disarranged  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  passions  and  antagonisms 
aroused  by  that  event,  the  prejudices  of  his  Sovereijjn  and  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  own  preuiaturc  death,  caused  Uis  great 
schemes  fur  the  cunsulldation  of  the  Empire  tu  be  postponed  to 

■a  later  age. 
The    fundamental   principle,    which   underlies  every  act  of 
Pitt's  administration,  is  that  in  the  Constitutional  government 
of  a  free  country  it  is  advisable   to   allow  Uherty  all  the  scope 
that   is  compatible  with  the   preservation  of  the  interests   that 
^constitute  im])erial  socictv*     Herciu  lies  the  diflerence  between 
^ptbc   policies   of  Pitt   and  Fox  in  their  respective  India  Bills, 
^^oi  had  sought  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Whig  /nirti/, 
by  grasping  the  whole  of  the  patronage  connected  with  the 
government    of    India.      Pitt's    view    was    larger    and    more 
national. 

^P  *  He  proposed,'  RayR  Lord  Stanhope, '  to  eatablieh  a  new  department 
of  Staie,  without,  however,  any  uew  salaries — a  "  Board  of  Control," 
irhich  should  divide  with  the  Directors  the  entiro  administration  of 
lodin,  but  leave  the  patrouago  untouched.  "It  is  my  idea,"  said 
Pitt,  "  that  this  sUuuId  bo  a  Buunl  uf  political  coutrol,  and  not,  ae 

Ktli«  former  (Fox's)  was,  a  Board  of  political  inflaeoce." '  * 

Su  too  ill  his  Irish  policy.  His  aim  was  to  draw  closer  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries  by  abolishing  the  selfish 
system  of  restriction  which  bad  hitherto  cramped  the  productive 
energies  of  Ireland.  By  the  Act  of  Union  he  designed  to 
consolidate  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  pro- 
rision  for  the  differences  in  the  religion  of  the  two  countries. 
Thus  in  his  great  speech  of  171)0,  after  dwelling  on  the  axlvan- 
tages  of  a  single  Legislature,  and  on  the  possibility  of  admitting 
the  Catholics  at  some  future  time  to  the  same  political  privileges 
■s  Protestants,  he  proceeded  : 

^P  *  How  far  in  addition  to  Uiis  great  and  leading  cousidenitioD,  it 
3&ay  also  ho  wise  and  practicable  to  aocompoDy  tho  measure  by  some 
mode  of  relieving  tho  lower  orders  from  tbo  prosstue  of  tithce,  which 
in  many  instances  operate  at  present  as  a  great  practical  eril,  or  to 
make,  un>ler  proper  regulations,  and  without  bieakiug  in  on  tho 
secnrity  of  tho  prcsout  Protuetant  fistablishmont,  an  ctTcctual  and 
adaqnate  proviiiiou  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
4i80U68.  It  is  stilficieut  to  say  that  these  and  all  other  suhordinato 
»Qt8  oounectcd  with  tho  eamo  eubjcot  aro  moro  likely  to  he  per- 
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nianontlj  nml  satisfootorily  settled  by  an  nnitcd  Iflgialatnre  th&n  hj 
anj  local  orraDgemcDts.'  * 

In  recalling  these  words,  wc  have  a  right  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Pitt's  traditional  policy  towards  Ireland  has  ntnrer 
been  quite  forgotten  by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  that  we 
ourselves,  in  this  *  Review/  consistently  advocati-d,  while  it  was 
possible,  a  policy  of  concurrent  Endowment,  as  opposed  to 
Dis4>stabli$hinent  and  Disendowment. 

With  respect  to  his  financial  measures,  he  was  so  far  hoia 
acting  on  any  abstract  principle,  that  his  first  consideration  was 
always  Revrnue.  When  arranging  for  the  freedom  of  trade 
between  Ireland  and  England  he  stipulated  that,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  should  rise 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  surplus  should  be  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  fleet.  And  again,  the  Treaty  uf 
Commerce  with  France  was  based  on  the  consideration,  that 
a  reduction  in  the  Customs  duties  in  hoth  countries  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  Revenue ;  he  never  entertained  th« 
notion  that  all  customs  duties  might  be  safely  rcpcalefl,  or  that 
two  nations  could  make  a  treaty  advantageous  to  both  on  any 
footing  but  that  of  equality. 

If  the  external  dangers  of  the  nation,  the  scruples  of  the  Kln^, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  prevented  him  from  giving  his 
principles  more  than  a  partial  application,  that  is  no  reason  for 
depriving  them  of  the  name  Conservative.  Considering,  on  the 
one  band,  how  many  of  his  ideas  were  afterwards  embodied  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity  by  that  very  section  of  bis  folloven 
which  at  first  resisted  them  most  strongly,  and  on  the  other  what 
rash  and  radical  measures  have  l>c<rn  substituted  for  bis  policy  of 
gradual  improvement,  a  philosopher  might  moralize  with  elTect 
upon  the  blindness  of  the  people,  and  on  their  insensibilitjr  to 
the  virtues  of  their  noblest  servants. 

As  the  principles  of  sound  Conservatism  are  to  be  sought  in 
Pitt's  Government,  so  the  germs  of  modem  Radicalism  ai« 
discoverable  in  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  after  Fox's  ditmiml 
by  George  111.  The  watchword  of  the  old  Whigs  bad  been 
Constitutional  Liberty,  as  define<l  by  the  principles  of  1683  ; 
the  new  Whigs,  embitteretl  by  their  overthrow  in  1784,  wen- 
ready  to  take  a  fresh  departure  from  those  brand-new  principles 
of  abstract  Liberty,  which  within  a  very  few  years  the  French 
Revolution  threw  in  their  way.  That  this  development  was 
entirely  due  to  oligarchical  or  party  spirit,  is  obvious  from  the 
attitude  assumed  towards  Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
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Fox,  who,  so  far  from  sapportin^  the  proposal  on  the  cos- 
politan  ground  ai'terw.anis  taken  by  Mr.  CoMen,  opposed  it 
on  the  stiffest  principles  of  nationality.  *  France,'  said  he,  'is 
the  natural  political  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  ...  I  say  again, 
1  contend  that  France  Is  the  natural  foe  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  she  wishes,  by  entering-  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  us, 

Pto  tic  our  bands,  and  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  any  alliance 
irith  other  Powers.'  *  And  yet  the  same  I'ox  wrote  to  Grey 
fourteen  years  later.  *Thc  truth  is,  I  am  g;one  something  further 
in  hate  to  the  English  Government  than  you  and  the  rest  of 
my  friends  arc,  and  certainly  further  than  can  with  prudence 
be  avowetl.  The  triumph  of  the  French  (government  over 
the  English  does  in  fact  afford  me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise.*!  Henceforward  we  find  that 
the  cause  *  for  which  Hampden  perished  in  the  field  and  Sidney 
on  the  scaffold,'  is  sul>onlinate<I  in  the  Whig  mind  to  the 
cosmopolitan,  economic,  and  democratic  dispensation,  of  which 
Rousseau  was  the  revealer,  and  Robespierre  the  first  apostle. 
This  position  they  have  of  course  only  occupied  under  com- 
pulsion, for  the  Whig  is  above  all  things  aristocratic.  But,  as 
the  first  object  of  oligarchy  is  the  acquisition  of  power,  while 
the  fundamental  retjuisitc  for  the  maintenance  of  a  party  is  the 
profeuion  of  principle,  the  Whigs  have  been  forced  against  their 
will  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Radicals.     And  under  what- 

■vvcr  shape  these  principles  manifest  themselves,  disguised  and 
qualified  as  they  may  U.*  by  English  moderation  and  common- 
aense,  wc  find  them  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  policy 
of  Conservatism  as  defined  by  I'itt. 

■  Now,  then,  that  wc  have  indicated  our  belief  that  the  origin 
of  the  existing  political  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  contest 
between  Pitt,  as  the  head  of  the  Conservative  ur  Constitutional 
party,  and  Fox,  as  tlie  head  of  the  oligarchical  party  professing 
Radical  opinions — (and  few,  who  recognize  the  identity  of  the 
struggle  between  those  statesmen  with  that  between  Lord 
Bcaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  venture  t<i  dispute  the 
proposition) — lei  us  enquire  what  arc  the  real  oppositions 
of  principle  which  liave  continued,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  French  war,  to  divide  Englishmen  into  two  camps. 
Radicalism  and  Conservatism  arc  opposed  to  each  other  on 
throe  vital  points,  which  may  be  said  to  cover  the  entire  sphere 
of  Government:  1,  as  to  Representative  Institutions;  2,  as  to 
Commercial  and  Colonial  Policy;  3j  as  to  Foreign  Policy.     In 
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all  these  respects,  it  will  be  fuund  that  the  Radical  takes  the 
view  of  Liberty  which  has  prevailed  on  the  Continent  since  the 
First  French  Revolution, — a  view,  that  is  to  »ny,  whicli  rontem- 
plutes  Man  ill  the  abstract,  and  i^uorc:t  an  far  as  possibit  the 
existing  constitution  of  societies,  and  the  established  intcresu  of 
nations  ;  while  the  Conservative  limits  the  operation  of  Liber^ 
by  the  necessities  oi  the  Society  of  the  Hritish  Empin*. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  representative  institutions  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  as  a  moans  of  discovering^  the 
balance  of  public  opinion  on  the  various  interests  of  society. 
With  regard  to  tlic  first  point,  the  government  nf  England 
being  a  limited  Monarchy,  in  which  power  is  shared  by  the  King, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  J  louse  of  Commons,  any  method  of 
representation  which  should  so  aggrandize  the  elective  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  as  virtually  to  extinguish  the  hereditary  portions, 
would  \w  plainly  rontr.iry  to  the  principlrs  t»f  the  Constitution. 
Vet  to  this  extreme  goal  Fox,  under  the  influence  of  party 
fanaticism,  was  ready  to  proceed.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
in  1798  his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
cons(f]uence  of  some  inflammatory  language  which  he  hail  used, 
in  repeating  a  toast  first  pr<iposed  hy  the  Tinke  of  Norfolk, 
This  toast  ran  as  follows  :  'Give  me  leave  l>eforc  I  sit  down  to 
call  on  you  to  drink  our  Sovereign's  health: — The  Majesty  of 
the  Peopie  I  *  The  phrase  thus  used  stiows  in  the  clearest  manner 
how  venerable  is  the  tradition,  which  is  lr>-day  being  defended 
with  such  ardour  in  the  various  organs  of  Kadical  opinion. 
^  During  a  part  of  the  past  Session,  every  morning  aiul 
evening,  and  every  week,  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  were  threatened  under  certain 
hypothetical  circumstances  with  the  wrath  of  '  the  People.*  We 
were  told  with  confidenoc  what  '  the  People'  wished  ;  what  they 
thought ;  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  thwarted  ;  as  if  the 
writers  were  the  next-door  neighbours  of  '  the  People,'  and  were 
authorized  to  give  warning  to  all  those  malignant  sections  of  the 
nation  who  were  nut  *  the  PtKiptc'  of  the  fate  that  might  be 
in  store  for  them.  If  we  were  less  frightened  than  we  might 
have  been  by  those  very  loud  and  confident  pretlictions,  it  was 
because  we  too  have  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  •  the  People,' 
hut  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to  that  of  our  Radical  Meniort. 
We  know  that  an  ancient  society,  educated  by  generations  of 
Liberty,  will  form  in  outline  an  organized  opinion  on  its  own 
afioirs,  and  that,  when  this  opinion  has  lieen  clearly  and  flosJlj 
pronounced,  it  is  incumlient  on  all  the  branches  of  the  Legisu* 
tore  to  recognize  it  as  supreme.     But  the  Radicals  insist  thai 
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tlie  People'  is  not  only  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  but  the 
immcdiulc  ruling  force  in  the  nntion  ;  and  by  the  word  *  People  * 
they  mean,  what  Fox  meant,  the  numrrical  majority  of  the 
nation,  discovered  by  the  results  of  a  General  lilection.     This 

ajority,  they  say,  declares  its  will  to  its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, acting  together  in  party  concert,  and  these  again 
transmit  the  mandate  to  their  own  leaders,  who  form  the 
Exocutire  Oovernment. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  theory  of  the  Radicals  breaks  down 
in  two  places.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  the  will  of  the  actual 
majority  were  expressed  at  a  General  Election,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  result  would  be  the  cool,  deliberate,  and  irre- 
vocable judgment  of  the  nation,  for  nothing  is  more  fickle  and 
fluctuating  than  the  people  acting  en  masse.  But  in  the  sec<md 
ilace,  it  is  plain  that  the  deciding  force  of  a  General  Election 

ay  not  be  the  voice  of  a  real  majority  of  the  nation.    The  vast 

ojority  of  the  electorate  are  non-political,  and,  while  keenly 
interested  in  their  private  or  even  local  affairs,  are  induced  with 
difficulty  to  poll  at  a  parliamentary  election  by  the  ingenious, 
but  not  very  noble,  arts  of  party  management.  H(?nce  it  follows 
that  what  is  called  the  will  of  '  the  People,'  as  determined  by  a 
General  Election,  is  often  only  the  opinion  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  nation,  made  up  of  those  who  propagate  their 
political  faith  with  enthusiasm;  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
power,  consent  to  speak  for  these  enthusiasts  in  Parliament; 
and  the  whole  electioneering  army,  who  endeavour,  for  their 
own  reasons,  to  secure  the  victory  of  the  party  candidate  at 
the  poll.  And  before  this  brute  mechanical  Juggernaut  the 
Radicals  insist  that  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature  must 
mistrate  themselves  in  blind  submission!     They  appear  to  be 

cite  unconscious  thac  their  attitude  affords  a  singular  justifi- 
ation  to  the  arguments  of  statesmen  who,  like  Canning,  opposed 
form  un  the  ground  that  the  system  of  direct  numerical 
representation  would,  by  transforming  Members  of  Parliament 
from  representatives  into  delegates,  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution. 

1*  I,*  Raid  Canning,  in  a  speech  to  his  Coneticaente  at  Liverpool, 
am  for  the  whotc  Cuustitution.  The  liberty  of  tho  subject  as  much 
depends  ou  the  maintoaauce  of  tho  Coustitutioiial  pporogatives  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  ockuowledgment  of  the  legitimate  power  of  tbo  other 
Huuso  of  Parliauiout,  OS  it  does  in  upholding  that  sapremo  powor  (for 
imch  is  the  power  of  tho  purso  in  ono  scuso  of  tho  word,  though  not 
in  tho  Bonae  of  the  Kovolution  of  l'i4$),  which  resides  in  tho  demo- 
croticol  part  of  the  Constitution.  Whatever  beyond  its  just  proportion 
is  gained  by  one  part,  would  be  gatnod  at  tho  cxpcmse  of  tho  whole ; 
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acd  the  balance  is  now  perhaps  as  nearly  poised  as  hnman  wiidom 
can  adjust  it.  I  fear  to  touch  that  balaDoo,  tbc  disturbance  of  whiok 
muKt  briug  confusion  on  tho  nation.'  * 

Kiperience  has  also  verified  the  reasonablenesa  of  Canning's 
second  great  objection  to  a  change  in  tho  mode  of  electiiin, 
namely  that  the  Parliaments,  constituted  by  a  uniform  system  of 
roting,  would  not  so  accurately  represent  the  constitution 
of  society,  as  those  which  rellected  public  opinion  by  more 
indirect  methods : — 

'  I  would  hare  by  choice,*  said  he,  in  the  speech  aboTO  referred  lo, 
*  I  wouM  have  in  tho  House  of  Cummous  great  Tsrioty  of  iDlerestc^ 
and  I  would  have  them  find  their  way  there  by  a  great  Tariety  of 
rights  of  ek-ciion  :  satisfied  that  uniformity  of  election  would  prDUOCS 
anything  but  a  just  representation  of  various  iutorcet6.*t 

The  unrcfonned  Parliaments  contained  this  variety.  It  may 
have  been,  we  think  it  was,  the  case,  that  the  lanfled  interest 
preponderated  too  greatly  in  thcni,  and  that  the  manufacturing 
interest  was  inadccjualety  represented  ;  but  the  colonies  could 
make  their  voice  heard  ;  talent  found  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
Legislature;  and  the  general  tone  of  deliberation  was  main* 
tained  at  a  higher  level  by  the  greater  independence  of  the 
national  representatives.  One  uf  the  conse(|Ueaces  of  the 
Reform  of  1832  has  been  class  legislation,  because,  under  our 
patty  system,  power  has  of  course  been  conrenirated  in  thoM 
classes  of  the  electorate  which  have  the  bestowal  of  tbc  largest 
number  of  votes.  No  one  can  fail  tu  observe  that  the  cbarECler 
of  our  national  policy  between  1832  and  1868 — culminating  as 
it  did  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Cobden's  peace-at-any-price  prin- 
ciples, signalized  by  the  abandonment  ol  Denmark — wag  above 
all  things  cutrimirciaL  This  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  commercial  classes  in  the  elec- 
torate between  the  lirst  and  second  Reform  Bills.  The  admission 
of  the  artizan  class  to  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  I&67 
was  an  improvement,  in  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  representa- 
tion of  fresh  interests,  but  was  injuritms  in  so  far  as  it  merely 
swelled  the  numbers  of  llic  electorate.  Nothing  in  tbc  late 
General  Election  was  more  fatally  significant  of  the  lowering  of 

Cilitical  morality,  than  the  unblushing  manner  in  whicUi  tbc 
iberaU  bnnghl,  by  large  promises  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
numerous  classes  of  society,  tlie  votes  of  the  farmers,  tbc 
tradesmen,  and  the  artizans. 

That  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  deliberntiv* 
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Assembly  has  altcml  sadly  for  the  worse,  few  ivflecting  men 
will  l>o  found  to  deny.  On  this  point  we  shall  summon  an 
vnexceptioDable  witness : — 

'  Tbero  aro  some  people/  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  spcocb  to  his 
oonstitnontf)  at  Btrminghatn  on,  the  8th  of  Juno, '  whn  think  the  time 
uaj  shortly  come  when  a  review  of  the  position  and  functiouu  of  the 
House  of  Jjorda  may  not  bo  an  iuappruprinto  subject  for  the  conijido- 
ratioD  of  the  Rnglish  people ;  biit  I  veninro  to  say  that  the  nrgcnt 
question  of  the  moment,  to  which  every  reformer  should  now  direct 
his  first  attention,  is  the  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  Houtio  of 
Commons.  The  Uoaso  of  Oomraons  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  represent 
or  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  It  hae 
sunk  into  a  great  debating  society,  without  power  to  come  to  a  decision 
or  to  register  and  carry  out  the  mandato  of  the  Constitaenoies." 

Even  therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  confessed  democrat, 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not 
represent  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Why  is  tins  ?  Why,  for 
a  reason  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  care  to  recognize, 
namely,  that  political  power  being  absorl>e<l  into  the  consti- 
tuencies, members  of  the  House  of  Commons  address  them- 
selves to  their  constituents  rather  than  to  the  House.  And  as 
every  member  wishes  to  keep  himself  well  in  public  view,  the 
{Inods  of  talk  are  unceasing.  What  then  is  to  be  the  remedy? 
'JTie  Cloture  of  course,  replies  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Truly  Radical 
reasoning  is  prodigious]  A  House  of  Commons  constituted  by 
a  democratic  electorate  proves  talkative.  But  the  majcnriiy  of 
the  electorate  has  chained  the  House  with  a  mandate.  There- 
fore, says  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  creator  of 
the  English  Caucus,  the  dictator  who  bids  the  men  of  Birming- 
ham '  vote  as  they  are  told,  without  panic* — therefore  the  party 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  bo  empowered  to 
silence  the  minority  I  Who  can  now  laugh  at  the  pre<lirtion  of 
Canning,  that  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  would 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

We  loam  that  the  Ministry  during  the  recess  intend  to  devise 
a  plan  for  reforming  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  shall  await  their  proposals  with  anxiety.  As  a  deliberative 
body,  the  House  of  Commons  has  of  course  full  power  to  regu- 
late its  proceedings  as  circumstances  require.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  that  House  is  also  an  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment; the  new  rules  will  be  proposed  to  it  by  the  Ministry; 
and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  docs  not  perceive  that  our 
Parliamentary  difbculties  do  not  spring  simply  out  of  the 
factiousness  of  individuals,  but  from  the  nature  of  our  party 
system.     If  the  existing  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 

protection 
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protection  of  the  mlnontv  were  found  necessary  wLon  tlie  llouie 
wtis  priictirally  rcturnrd  by  the  aristocracy,  much  more  are  thej 
Dece»&ary  now  that  it  is  constituted  by  democratic  Association* 
mnd  Caucuses.  Obstruction  is  an  evil  (even  though  under  the 
late  Government  there  were  no  grater  Obstructors  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke)  ;  but  it  is  not  so  errat  an 
evil  as  the  tyranny  of  a  party  majority  at  the  back  of  a  Dictator. 
We  trust  that  the  front  l>ench  of  the  Conservative  Party  wilt 
ponder  well  before  they  consent  to  abridge  any  of  the  liberties 
of  Opposition  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of  Government. 

11.  The  partial  and  Incomplete  system  of  representation  in- 
itiated by  the  iirst  Reform  Bill  has  gradually  transfonneri 
the  old  English  traditions  of  our  commercial  and  colonial 
policy.  No  doubt  it  suits  Liberal  writers  to  argue  that  the 
c^iange  had  begun  before  1932,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Tory  Government  from  1820-27  was  merely  the  germ  of  the 
grand  policy  of  Liberal  Progress  and  Emancipation  developed 
between  1830  and  1670.  Thus  the  latest  Liberal  historian, 
Mr.  VValpole,  asserts  : — 

'Uoskisfion,  adopting  tho  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  rcformod  Uw 
Gommcrcial  system ;  Canoiug,  rejecting  the  principles  of  Cutlorwffbt 
reformed  tho  poliov  of  the  Foreign  Office.  .  ,  .  These  were  unoi^ 
the  uiumorablu  achiovc-meutB  uf  twelvu  yuam  of  Progrett.'  * 

This  statement  contains  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
Between  tlic  views  of  the  Liberal  and  anti-Liberal  sections  of 
the  Tory  Party  there  was  essential  agreement  on  one  funda* 
mental  principle  respecting  commerce,  the  colonies,  and  foreign 
affairs,  which  separated  them  sharply  from  the  Economic 
Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  whose  joint  influence  gradually 
gained  the  ascendency  after  the  first  Kcfonn  Bill.  To  all 
sections  of  Conservatives  the  first  consideration  was  the  gw*'- 
ness  and  unity  of  the  State;  the  first  postulate  in  the  Radical 
creed  was  the  liberty  of  tlie  Individual.  This  distinction,  and 
the  consequences  which  jlowcd  from  it,  arc  so  obvious,  that  it  Ii 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have  been  overlooked  ;  but  as  muiy 
Liberal  writers  and  speakers — among  them  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Cobden — have  claimed  Canning  and  Huskisson  as  members 
of  their  party,  it  is  worth  while  to  state  plainly  bow  the  matter 
stands. 

Huskisson,  in  *  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Adam  ISmith/  was 
only  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Pitt,  nrho,  ai  wc  have  mlready 
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[said,  never  dreamed  of  entirely   doprivtag  the  Revenue  of  all 

rtlio   advantagei  which   it   derived  from  foreign    importntions : 

[indeed  Adam  Smith  himself  ilid  not  push  his  doctrinrs  so  far 

tas  to  imagine  that  a  theory  of  Economics  could  be  made  the 

[sole  basis  of  a  national  policy.      lie  was  a  staunch  defender  of 

rtUc  Navigation  Laws,  on  the  principle  that  *  defence  is  more 

important  than  opulence,'*  a  consideration  which  Huskisson  also 

always  kept  in  view.     The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  relax  the 

restrictions  of  the  old  Jealous  aad prohibitive  commercial  system, 

reasoning*  rightly  that   free   intercourse   with  other  nations  on 

equal  terms   would    greatly  increase   the   resources  of  such   a 

country   as    Engluud.      But    the    following    passages    from    his 

speech,  proposing  the  reform  of  the  Commercial  system,  will 

show  very  plainly  the  motive  of  his  colonial  policy.      After 

noting  out  the  advantages  we  had  derived  from  our  commerce 

prith  the  States  of  America,  which  we  had  once  tried  to  keep  in 

leading-strings, — 

'  Coutenipl&to,'  be  proceeded,  *  the  poaafbility  of  another  set  of 
provioooB,  emaucipatod  from  commorcial  thraldom,  bat  firmly  main- 
tainiog  tboir  political  eotmection ;  their  cotnmorciul  marine  a  part 
of  oar  Domniercial  marine — 'tbuir  scamou  a  part  uf  our  sooinon— their 
population  a  part  of  our  strength.  ConeidQr  ^rbethcr  it  be  not 
worth   while  to  attempt   a   coiirso   which   promisps  hoth    to   those 

tprciviuccB,  and  to  the  Mother  Country,  uU  the  commorcial  henofita  of 
•  free  tra«lt!,  toijeOwr  wii/i  all  the  jKititical  advant4Xifes  of  our  eonUnuing 
^rl  of  one  great  Empire,  and  enjoying  alike  under  the  sway  and  pro- 
lectiou  of  thu  Hudnv  tiovuruign,  all  thurighlit  and  privileguti  of  British 
inhjoctfi,'  t 
I  And  in  another  place  : — 
I  *It  iH  the  ftnit  aud  paramount  law  of  every  State  to  provide  for  its 
own  safely  aud  dofonco;  wo  will  never  liston  to  a  thoory  which,  by 
withdratving  protection  from  thecolooiul  trade,  woald  rundur  in&ccnre 
tiie  possuiimoua  on  which  ossentially  depends  the  pf>wtir  of  Great 
Britain  to  retain  that  high  station  in  the  rank  of  nations,  whicli  &fa« 
owes  to  her  coinmorcial  aud  colonial  asctndoucy  ;  anil  least  of  all  will 
wu  listen  to  the  roprc'scnttttivcs  of  States  which  evince  bonndlees 
jealousy  of  our  uavigat'iou  in  poaco,  anil  of  our  nmr!tini«  atwcndeucy 
in  case  of  war;  and  who  tell  oh  distinctly  that  tliey  arc  steadily 
looking  to  the  ulterior  object  of  one  day  disputing  with  ns  the 
^-dominion  of  the  seas.' 

^P.  Now  the  cheapening  policy,  which  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  entirely  reversed  this  principle.  It  began 
by  bettering  the  position  of  the  foreigner  io  our  markets,  at  the 

•  •  W«fllth  of  ynllODs.'    Book  [v.  (iuir-  %  P-  ^^*-    1  voL  edition  (l^^S). 
t  UaakUsun'ii  'Spwobea*  1.  312. 
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expense  of  the  colonist.  It  ended  by  opemng  our  markets  t» 
all  comers,  colunliit  or  foreigner  alike.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  tbU  policy  was  to  grant  the  colonies  sclf-govcmmenl, 
a  just  and  necessary  measure  under  the  circumstances,  but  tlie 
ultimate  goal  of  which,  in  the  Radical  mint),  has  always  Ix^n — 
separation  from  the  Mother  Country.  Kconotnists  represent  the 
colonies  as  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer;  revolutionists  ri'^iid 
them  as  obstacles  to  the  levelling  policy  which  they  desire  (o 
initiate  at  borne.  All  sections  of  the  Liberals  therefore  for 
different  reasims  encourage  them  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
nationality  and  independence.  The  feeling  expressed  itself 
characteristically  in  a  speech  by  Mr,  Bright  in  l8(5r>  on  Foni- 
fications  in  Canada : — 

*  Wo  are  talking  folly,*  said  Le,  *  when  we  say  tliat  the  GoTcromenl 
nf  thtB  couutrj  would  send  cither  ehijis  or  uicn  to  make  au  cffL-ctus] 
defence  of  Cauuda  against  llio  Uiiitvd  States.  I  do  not  ohj<*ct  lu 
separation  in  the  least.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  as  and  bettor 
tor  them.' 

It  is  significant  that  the  *  Times'  bos  lately  been  discoursing 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  on  the  intolerable  burden  Imposed 
upon  us  by  our  South  African  dependencies.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  colonies  have  not  unnaturally  taken  us  at  our  word. 
They  tax  our  goods  exactly  as  if  we  were  aliens  and  foreigners! 

Again,  as  to  the  protection  of  English  agriculture.  Mr. 
Colxlen,  in  a  speech  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1841,  quotetl  lluskisson's  sj>cech  on  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson's  motion  for  the  Revision  of  the  Financial  System 
in  1830,  as  if  it  made  for  absolute  Free  Trade: — 

*  It  i«  my  distinct  cooviotioD/  said  Hu^kissou,  ou  that  oocomoii, 
*  t}iat  wo  cannot  maintain  the  yreaent  Com  Laws,  and  at  the  Mine 
timie  maintain  the  peruaueut  jprospcrity  aud  penusuent  contentmsot 
of  the  country.  That  those  laws  may  be  repealed  without  injury  to 
OUT  landed  interest  is  my  firm  belief.'  * 

But  this  was  by  no  means  to  argue  that  British  agriculture 
coold  maintain  itself  against  all  competition;  Huskisson  was 
merely  contending,  as  he  had  always  contended,  with  jwrfect 
justice,  that  the  policy  ol  prohibition  on  the  importation  f»f  corn 
was  injuring  the  commercial  interests  of  the  cniintry.  His  views 
on  the  subject  arc  fully  Btate<l  in  his  speech  explaining  his  con- 
duct with  reference  to  the  Com  Duties  Bill  of  June  18,  1827  : — 

'  It  has,  I  underBtand,  boon  qnoiod  against  me,  that  I  hold  the 
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opinion  that  EnglanJ  ouglit  not  to  dc])ciid  too  lar^ly  aud  too 
froqnotitly  on  othor  countries  for  its  supply  cf  corn.  I  maintaiudd 
that  ductrinu  iu  1315;  I  maintain  it  now.  .  .  .  I  lun  anxious  to  make 
the  conntrj  independent  of  foreigners,  cooimercially  as  well  as  politi- 
cally;  for  the  Oommitteo  may  rest  aa&nred  that,  bo  long  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  foroif^uers  to  prodaco  distress  in  the  country  aud  create 
political  discomfiture,  so  lung  will  thoy  be  iaore*sing  in  their  eft'orta 

(0  do  80.'  * 

Wbal  is  there  in  common  between  such  views  and  the  purely 
rconnmic  doctrine  of  Mr.  Cobden  which  has  prev.iiied  in 
Englana  since  1846? 

•Those  who  adTOf-nte  ft  repoAl  of  the  Com  Lows  liaTe  again  and 
agiun  annoonced  that  their  object  is  to  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
induAtry  for  the  productions  of  all  other  countries,  and  that  all  dntiea 
for  protection  (so  called)  levied  tipoa  articles  in  the  mannfacture  of 
which  they  are  engaged  shoiild  likewise  be  removed,  aud  a  free  aud 
unfettered  intercourse  established  hetnoon  nil  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  as  woa  clearly  the  design  of  natnre.'  I 

And  why  was  Mr.  Cobden  so  confident  that  England  might 
throw  away  with  impimity  an  important  source  of  revenue? 
Here  is  the  answer : — 

*  Free  Trade  1  Viliat  is  tt  ?  Wliy,  breaking  down  the  barriers  that 
■eparata  nations,  those  iMirriers  behind  which  nei^tlo  the  feelings  of 
pnde,  ruvecge,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  which  every  iiovr  end  then  htirst 
their  bounds,  and  deluge  whole  countries  with  blood  ;  those  feelings 
which  nourish  the  poison  of  war  and  conquest  and  dominion,  which 
aenda  forth  your  warrior  chiefs  to  sf^utter  devafitatiuu  through  other 
lands,  ukI  Uien  calls  them  back,  tliat  they  may  he  enthroned  securely 
in  yonr  passions,  bat  only  to  harass  and  oppress  yon  at  home.'{ 

And  once  more,  why  was  Mr.  Cobden  so  confident  that  his 
■ospel  would  nii'ct  with  universal  acceptance?     Because,  with 
kII  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  he  utterly  failed  to 
comprehend  the  instincts  anti  feelings  of  nations. 

*It  may  seem  Utopian,'  said  ho  at  Rochdale,  29th  October,  1862, 

'but  I  don't  feel  sympathy  for  a  great  nation,  or  for  those  who  desire 

le  greatness  of  a  people  by  the  Taitt  extensions  of  Empire.     WltaX  1 

to  $ee  it  the  yrowtk,  devckpmetU,  and  elevation  of  the  individual 

ion.' 5 

Wbile  wc  protest  against  the  notion,  that  those  who  desire 
the  greatness  of  their  country  necessarily  desire  the  perpetual 
extension  of  its  territory,  or  undervalue  individual  liberty,  wc 
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ask  oar  readers  to  notice  these  words  as  embodying  in  a  sentence 
the  dtstinctiun  between  the  Radical  and  the  Comen'ative 
crt'cds. 

III.  If  such  has  been  the  effect  on  our  rnmmercial  ayateja  of 
the  cheapening  policy  falsely  called  by  the  attracti\-e  name 
*Frcc  Trade,'  and  initiated  by  the  chiases  admitted  to  the  it 
chise  since  1832,  its  influence  un  our  foreign  policy  has  beea 
equally  revolutionary.  '  Canning,'  says  Mr.  VValpolc,  *  rejecting 
the  principles  of  Castlcrcagh,  reformed  the  policy  of  the  rorcign 
Oflfice.'  Canning  never  rejected  the  principles  of  Castlereagh  f 
what  he  did  reject,  with  scorn,  as  we  shall  show,  was  the  senti- 
mental and  cosmopolitan  doctrines  of  modem  Liberalism  on 
foreign  affairs.  VVc  have  over  and  over  again  shown  in  recent 
articles  that  the  policy  maintained  by  England,  during  the 
great  French  war,  was  that  of  Pitt,  not  of  Hurke  ;  it  was  not  a 
policy  which  refused  to  make  terms  with  a  nation  of  regicides, 
but  one  which  was  undertaken  to  resist  to  the  death  the  aggres* 
lire  designs,  whether  of  the  Republic  or  of  Napoleon,  which 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  Revolutionary  movement.  When 
England  put  her  name  to  the  Treaties  of  1815,  it  was  in  order 
that  the  territorial  arrangements  then  sanctioned  might  br 
made  the  basis  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  uot  that  the 
might  dictate  to  other  countries  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
regulate  their  internal  affairs.  Her  wish  was  simply  to  maio* 
tain  the  new  equilibrium  ;  and  she  used  her  influence,  us  far  as 
•be  cuuld,  to  impress  on  foreign  governments  the  expediency  of 
her  own  principles  of  non>intervention.  But  between  the  two 
extreme  camps  of  Absolutism  and  Revolution,  which  dirided 
opinion  on  the  Continent,  there  could  be  but  a  hollow  truce. 
1  he  establishment  of  the  l^uly  Alliance  occasioned  frtfqurut 
interferences  on  the  part  of  the  great  central  Powers  of  Europe 
in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  and  constantly  threatened  the 
Balance  of  Power.  In  England  two  schools  of  opinion  gradj- 
ally  arose,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country  should 
be  appUc<l.  On  the  one  side  the  'Continental'  school,  lu  it 
was  called,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  viewing  with  apprehension  the  Revolutionary 
forres  on  the  Continent,  wore  inclined  to  abstain  from  inter- 
fering with  the  proceedings  of  their  Absolutist  allies,  ercD 
when  they  could  least  approve  of  them.  On  the  other  side 
Canning,  though  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Revolutionary 
movement,  watched  with  anxiety  the  encroachments  of  ths 
Autotrattc  Powers.  Yet  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  circular,  written  by  Canning  after  be  had  become 

Foreign 
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ForeigTi  Secretary,  that  be  in  principle  cumpletelj  accepted  the 

main  position  of  Castlereagh. 

*  The  pervading  principles,'  eajB  ho  iu  ihia  docnraent,  *  of  that 
intimate  union,  by  wiuch  the  Emperor  o£  BuBsia  and  thu  King  our 
Blaster  aro  bounil  together  in  common  with  thoir  other  allies,  are 
iboee  eiitablishud  by  thu  Troatj  of  Vienna,  viz.  the  preservation  of 
the  general  peace,  and  the  maintenanoo  agaiiist  all  ambitiun  and 
cucruachincut  of  the  existing  territorial  distributiou  of  Europe.  To 
these  principles  birt  Hiijesty  has  vowed  an  inviolable  fidelity.  Ko 
toiDptatiou  that  cuiild  bu  held  out  to  his  Majesty  could  indace  him  to 
depart  from  thorn  for  any  advantago  of  his  otru.' 


Canning  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  oppose  Absolutism 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  but,  considering  the  preponderance  of 
that  force  a  menace  to  the  general  peace,  he  thought  it  politic 
to  oppose  it  actively.  'England,'  he  said,  'should  hold  the 
balance  not  only  between  contending  nations,  but  contending^ 
principles;'  and  as  it  appeared  to  him  that,  througb  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  one  set  of  principles  were  being  weighed 
down  by  the  other,  he  thought  that  the  influence  of  Kngland 
should  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Such  were  the 
grounds  of  his  imlicy  both  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to 
Portugal  against  Spain,  and  in  his  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  Colonies;  and  the  difference  betwiren  his 
ITiews  and  those  of  the  sentimentalists,  who  in  our  own  day  aro 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  England  to  their  own  ideas  of 
justice  and  morality,  may  be  gathered  from  a  speech  he  made  at 
Plymouth  in  1823:— 
'  The  language  of  modem  philosophy  is  widely  and  diffusively 
benevolent ;  it  profetwcs  the  perfection  of  our  HpucieH,  and  the  amelio 
ration  of  the  lot  of  all  inftn^ind.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  thnt  my  heart 
beats  as  high  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  I  hope  that  I 
hftve  as  friendly  a  disposition  towards  other  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
any  one  m'Iio  vaunts  bis  philosophy  mofit  highly  ;  hut  I  am  contented 
to  oonfess  that,  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  the  grand  object  of 
my  contemplation  is  the  intoreet  of  England.  Not,  gentleman,  that 
Ibe  interest  of  England  ifi  ou  interest  which  stands  isolated  and  alone. 
The  situation  which  she  holds  forbidK  an  exclusive  selfishness.  Her 
prosperity  must  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  bur  stability  to  the  safety  of  the  world.  But,  intimately 
connected  as  we  are  with  the  system  of  Enrope,  it  does  not  follow 
that  wo  aro  thcrefuru  colled  upon  to  mix  ourselves  on  every  eccasion 
with  a  restless  and  meddling  activity  in  tho  concerns  of  the  nations 
around  ns.  It  is  on  a  just  balance  of  conflicting  duties,  and  of  rival 
but  sometimes  incompatible  advantages,  that  a  govcnmient  must 
judge  when  to  put  furtb  its  strength,  and  when  to  husband  it  for 
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occasions  yot  to  come.    Our  nltimftte  object  must  bo  the  peooo  of  tko 
world.*  • 

Compare  this  announccmeDt  of  poHcj,  so  worthy  of  a  grrat, 
pruuU,  and  victorious  natlou,  conHdcnt  in  her  position  «n<l 
resources,  and  secure  in  the  balance  of  her  owa  Constitutioit, 
with  the  course  pursued  in  foreign  affairs  hy  any  reprcsentatiic 
statesman  aftpr  the  first  Reform  IJill.  Contrast  it  with  the 
rashness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  not  less  patriotically  anxious 
than  Canning  fur  the  glory  of  England,  yet  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  the  national  influence  on  to  the  Revolutionary  side, 
when  that  force  was  evidently  paramount  on  the  Continent,  nod 
exposed  the  country  to  constant  humiliation  from  his  mrddlintr 
in  other  nations'  internal  affairs:  contrast  it  with  the  timidity 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  drifting  into  war  for  want  of  steady  principle 
and  courage  to  steer  through  the  coidlicting  currents  of  public 
opinion:  contrast  it  with  Lord  Russell's  impotent  interference 
on  behalf  of  Poland ;  or  with  Lord  Russell's  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  disgraceful  abandonment  of  Denmark ;  or  with  Mr. 
Cobdcn's  jxrace-ot-any-price  sentiments ;  or  lastly  with  the 
astonishing  vacillations  of  later  Liberal  Governments,  at  one 
moment  consenting  tn  the  surrender  of  the  Hlai:k  Sea  Clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  at  another  encouraging  the  Slavonic 
nationalities  to  revolt,  and  crying  'Hands  Off!'  to  Austria— 
in  view  we  say  of  all  these  facts  wo  may  estimate  the  comparatirt 
values  of  the  true  Conservative  policy  which  takes  its  &tand  on 
the  interest  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  Radical  policy  whitli 
seeks  to  gratify  the  love  of  ease,  munev,  or  sentiment  In  the 
Indiviilual  \  If  we  wish  for  an  illustration  under  our  very 
eyes  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Conservative  policy,  defined  by 
Canning,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  present  situation  in  I^gypL 
To  what  a  puss  have  English  interests  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  headlong  advocacy  of  the  Revolutionary  movcmeni 
in  Turkey,  and  by  his  outcry  against  the  Great  Military  Powers 
of  Ceniral  Europe ! 

If  our  reasoning  has  been  correct,  we  are  now  in  a  position  tit 
form  a  judgment  on  the  elementary  conditions  of  the  existing 
political  situation.  It  is  evident,  wc  think,  that  wc  b«r« 
rcachiHl  one  of  those  crises  to  which  our  free  institutions  are 
periodically  subject,  and  in  many  respects  the  issue  resembles, 
on  a  larger  scale,  that  which  was  decided  in  1784.  Our 
machinery  of  party  government  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
Revolution  of  IGSS,  and  from  the  unreformed  Parliamentary 
system  before  1832.     Admirably  adapted  for  an  instrument  of 
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vernincnt  under  an  aristocratic  regime,  under  the  influence  of 

mocracy  it  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation .     The 
d  constitutional  questions,  which  once  diride«I   the  two   his- 

rical  parties,  have  lon^  since  lost  their  vitality.  The  machinery 
f  party,  however,  still  survives,  and  is  cmployutl  for  what  has 
always  hern  its  main  purpose,  the  acquisition  of  power.  But 
the  aristocratic  chiefs,  who  before,  and  for  somo  time  afirr,  the 
rst  Reform  Bill  directed  the  strategy  of  the  Whig  or  Liberal 
harty,  have  been  deposed,  and  in  their  place  ruh^s  a  more 
despotic  oligarchy,  the  Hadical  Caucus.  The  men  who  control 
this  machinery  openly  profess  opinions  ami  strive  to  initiate 
policies  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  side  there  are  the  Conservatives.  Our  party  is 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  crushing  defeat  and  a  melan- 
choly bereavement.  It  has  to  fight  against  a  Radicol  majority 
with  smaller  numbers  than  it  has  mustered  in  any  Parliament 
tince  lH)t2,  and  it  has  lost  the  leader  who  rallied  it  when  it 
seemed,  a  generation  ago,  to  be  almost  annihilated,  guided  it 
with  patient  sagacity  through  a  long  season  of  adversity  to 
renewed  triumphs,  and  by  its  support  restored  the  just  influence 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
a  Ministi^r  of  the  stamp  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  (banning,  a 
national  rather  than  a  party  leader.  His  loss  at  this  moment 
is  little  less  than  calamitous;  but  we  arc  confident  that  he  has 
bequeathed  his  patriotic  spirit  to  those  who  through  an  anxious 

tional  crisis  shared  his  sympathies  and  his  counsels.  The 
of  the  balance  wavering  between  the  Imperial  and  the 
olutiunary  policy  will  be  determined  by  the  decision  of  the 
Conservative  leaders,  and  according  as  they  act  boldly  or  timidly 
in  the  present  crisis,  this  country  will  rise  or  decline  in  the 
society  of  nations. 

Now  it  apj>cars  to  us  that  the  Conservative  Party,  as  at  present 
constituted,  must  be  regarded  in  a  double  aspect.  In  the  first 
place,  as  opposed  to  the  Radicals,  it  is  a  party  of  defence.  Our 
great  watchword  is  Social  Order.  VVe  are  united  for  the  mnin- 
teoance  of  our  ancient  institutions  ;  the  just  prerogative  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  the  liberties  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the  con- 
nection of  Church  and  State  ;  the  security  of  property  ;  the  union 
of  Mother  Country  and  Colonies;  in  a  word  for  alt  that  con- 
stitutes the  ^Society  of  the  British  Empire.'  That  there  is  a 
strong)  resolute,  and  well -organized  party  which  aims  at  the 
dissolution  of  all  these  bonds,  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to 
perceive.  If  party  illusion  bos  hitherto  disguised  the  truth 
from  many  moderate  men,  the  open  triumph  of  Radicalism  la 
Ireland  and  in  the  Transvaal  makes  sell-deception  in  future 
impossible. 

The 
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The  Conservative  Party  must  thcrcfurc  gradually  absorb  into 
itself  all  that  sound  and  inAuenttal  portion  of  public  opiaiun 
in  all  classes,  which  dcsirt^s  the  maintcnanct^  of  the  existing 
order  of  Society,  now  so  visibly  threatened  by  the  Radicals. 
But  this  purely  defensive  policy  wilt  not  be  enough.  Asstune, 
what  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  nation  is  learning  in  the 
school  of  experience,  and  that  the  incapacity  of  the  Radicals  to 
govern  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Conservaiivei 
to  power — what  then?  We  shall  be  exposal  to  precisely  the 
same  arts  of  misrepresentation  as  were  before  employed  against 
us  with  such  cfiei-t ;  bad  seasons,  bad  trade,  difltculties  abroad, 
will  all  be  laid  to  our  account,  and  unless  we  can  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  country  with  a  cojtstrtictice  policy  we  shall  find 
our  position  more  difficult  to  hold  than  we  did  ia  the  hut 
Parliament. 

It  follows  then  that  the  Conser^-ativcs  must  for  the  future  be 
an  initiating  and  constructing  party;  that  is  to  say,  bcsidei 
defending  tlie  principle  of  Onler,  we  must  allow  for  the  expan- 
aion  of  tlie  principle  of  Liberty  which  is  inherent  in  the  English 
Constitution.  And  the  question  of  to-dny,  as  we  are  sure  it 
would  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Pitt,  is,  How  far 
can  we  go  in  the  direction  of  Liberty  without  destroying  the 
principle  of  Order? 

Our  answer  must  be  framed  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
our  society,  both  in  its  internal  and  its  eslemal  relations.  As 
to  the  former,  if  it  were  still  open  to  debate  whether  the  Consti- 
tution could  dispense  with  such  buttresses  as  the  Test  aud 
Corporation  Acts,  no  doubt  the  question  would  provoke  gmU 
searchings  of  heart.  Hut  for  better  or  worse  that  issue  has  looj^ 
since  been  decided.  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  ProtcstAiit 
Dissenters,  have  all  been  relieved  of  their  disabilities  ;  and  it 
is  contrary  to  Conservative  tradition  to  reopen  controvcrsip* 
which  have  been  settled  by  the  Legislature.  If  difficulties  on 
this  que-stion  still  exist,  it  is  right  that  the  nation  should  under- 
stand that  they  have  not  been  created  by  Conseri'alivc  dislike 
to  the  principle  of  liberty,  but  partly  by  the  outrageous  vanity 
of  an  individual,  who,  having  first  sought  to  obtain  access  ia 
Parliament  by  means  that  have  been  shown  to  be  illegal,  now 
claims  to  enter  by  taking  an  oath  which  he  openly  derides; 
and  partly  by  the  miserable  cowardice  of  the  CiovemmenL, 
which  has  feare<l  to  incur  unpopularity  by  dealing  with  the 
question  in  the  only  manly  way,  namely  by  open  legislation. 
The  Conservatives  have  acquiesced  in  the  settlement  which  has 
been  cfTectcd  since  the  Reform  Rill  of  the  questions  of  Vxt- 
liamentary  Representation,  municipal  self-govemm'ent,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press :  not  a  man  in  the  parly  wishes  to  inter- 
fere 
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fere  with  tbcsc.  On  the  contrary,  assuming  Government  by 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  connection  between  Church 
and  Stale,  to  be  inviolable  principles  of  the  Constitution,  we 
think  that  the  larger  wheels  of  the  system  will  work  the  mure 
easily,  the  more  wc  promote  the  pri[K:ij)lRs  of  individual  liberty 
anil  self-government.  On  the  subject  of  local  government  we 
shall  say  more  hereafter.  As  to  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State,  we  desire  to  give  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  all 
parties  which  can  be  fairly  comprehended  within  the  Church, 
and  which  on  their  side  are  ready  to  render  obedience  to  l^w 
and  Constituted  Authority  ;  and,  n*cugiiiziiig  the  change  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  Constitutitm  by  the  admission  into 
Parliament  of  representatives  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  we  would  also  gladly  see  as  large  a  share  of  self- 
government  granted  to  the  Church,  us  is  consistent  with  her 
due  dependence  on  the  State.  In  matters  of  commerce  we 
consider  tliat  the  very  basis  of  free  society  is  liberty  of  contract 
between  man  and   man,  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  secure 

^be  unity  of  Empire   as   freedom  of  intercourse   between  its 

■r^ious  members. 

Bat,  as  reganis  our  foreign  relations,  the  question  assumes  an 
entirely  dilTerent  aspect.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  our  passion  for  Liberty,  we  have  been  ltd 
uo  into  a  situation  in  which  the  commerce  and  even  the  indcpen- 

Hience  of  the  country  are  threatened  with  unmistakeable  danger, 

^Tbe  high-water  mark  of  Liberalism  was  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Cobdeu's  policy  in  1S4G.  Mr.  Cobden's  mind  was  above  all 
things  commercial,  and  this  is  what  made  him  the  leading 
representative  of  the  classes  who  were  all-powerful  in  Parliament 
between  1832  and  18l38.  He  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
he  bad  no  strong  feelings  of  nationality,  that  his  interests  were 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  individual  man;  and  be 
hod  a  rooted  belief  that  the  strongest  passion  in  human  nature 
was  the  love  of  money.  Hence  he  argued — and  pcrsua<Ied  the 
country — that  if  England  led  the  way  in  abolishing  all  com- 
mercial restrictions,  her  example  would  be  sj>ccdily  followed 
by  other  nations.  Wars  of  aggression,  he  thought,  would  then 
cease,  and  the  world  would  be  turned  into  a  peaceful  fair.  On 
llicse  principles  we  have  been  acting,  more  or  less  con{id<'utly, 
since  Lonl  Palmeraton's  death  removed  from  the  Lil>eral  Party 
the  last  representative  of  England's  old  foreign  policy ;  but 
other  nations  have  by  no  means  doue  likewise.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  have  been  extending  our  trade,  they  have 
been  increasing  their  nnnaments ;  while  we  have  been  com- 
mitting  ourselves   to   a   policy   of  absolute    non-intervention, 

they 
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they  bare  been  indulging  (of  course  under  the  nobleit  pn^ 
fesiions)  'those  feelings,  whicb  nourish  the  poison  of  war 
nni)  ron(|uest  nnd  dominion'  (witness  tlie  Gerinnn  nggression 
on  Denmark,  the  French  aggression  on  Germanv,  and  recentlj 
on  Tunis,  the  Kussian  aggression  on  Turkev);  while  we  hare 
been  taking  ofTthe  larger  part  of  our  taxes  on  foreign  import^ 
tliev  are  found  to  be  now  excluding  our  gootls  from  thdt 
markets  by  prohibitive  tarilTs.  This  policy  they  pursue  as 
nations^  partly  because,  as  nations,  they  lenr  one  another,  partly 
because  they  arc  jealous  of  our  commercial  position,  paxtly 
because  the  taxation  of  foreigners  proridea  a  convenient  source 
of  revenue  for  their  respective  Governments.  Hence  it  is  pimin 
that  the  argument  ftir  r  ree  Trade — or  rather  Free  Importation 
— in  so  far  as  it  was  recommended  by  the  probability  of  ibs 
universal  application,  has  entirely  broken  down. 

It  has  broken  down  too  at  another  point.  Mr.  Cobden's 
principles  were  doubtless  advocate<l  by  himself  and  others  oat 
of  pure  enthusiasm,  and  their  chief  apostle  never  ceased  to 
argue  that  their  adoption  would  benefit  all  classes  alike.  Bat 
no  one,  who  knows  human  nature,  can  doubt  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  was  effected  in  the  supposed  interest  n(  the 
classes  who  then  controlletl  the  nctirm  of  Parliament.  While 
it  was  at  least  drmbtful  whether  the  agricultural  interest  woold 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the 
foreigner,  it  was  certain  that  the  manufacturing  interest,  even 
when  bandicappefl  with  Com  Laws,  were  able  to  carry  on 
a  large  export  trade.  Knchantcd,  however,  with  the  prospect 
of  securing  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  manufacturing 
classes  overl(H>kcd  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  their  steadiest  customers,  while  ike  sboiv 
keepers,  who  expected  large  profits  from  the  development  erf 
trade,  of  course  supported  the  new  economic  movement.  Not  a 
thought  w^as  given  to  the  danger  that  might  some  day  threaten 
the  English  manufacturer,  from  the  joint  operation  of  hostile 
tnrifls  abroad  and  class  combination  at  home.  For  a  timCi  how- 
ever, the  great  jicriod  of  pros|>erity  (the  result  of  many  cauMi 
besides  Free  Trade),  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws,  fuiniled  oil  expectations  and  silenced  oil  fears;  ereii 
the  agricultural  classes,  not  yet  exposed  to  the  full  stress  of 
American  competition,  sharetl  In  the  general  profiti.  But  after 
five-and-thirty  years  of  commercial  fast  living,  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  situation.  The  foreigner,  largely  aided  by 
English  capita],  has  learned  to  meet  us  in  markets  of  whicb  we 
had  once  almost  a  monopoly;  his  own  Government  steps  in  to 
help  him  with  bounties  and  prohibitive  tariffs;  and  thus  the 
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English  manufacturer  finds  the  foreigpi  market  closed  to  him  hy 
national  Jealousy,  and  the  home  market  contracted  through  agri- 
cultural distress. 

Let  us,  then,  not  deceive  ourselves.  Dependent  on  external 
sources  fur  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  our  food  suppiv,  wc 
are  surrounded  hy  armed  nations,  who  view  our  commercial 
position  with  jealousy,  and  our  extendefl  possessions  with 
covetnusness.  Our  agricultural  jwpulatioii,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  is  declining;  our  urban  populations  are  on  the 
increase.  Our  vast  and  scattered  Empire  must  be  defended 
from  tlie  centre  with  an  army,  which  in  numbers  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  forces  of  the  Continent,  and  of 
which  recent  changes,  however  necessary  in  principle,  have 
scarcely  improved  the  quality. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  ought  we  to  do?  Giving 
the  Liberal  Party  full  credit  for  their  expressed  intention  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  to  defend  the  Empire  as  stoutly 
as  the  Conservatives,  we  would  ask  them  how  they  propose  to 
secure  this  object.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest 
in  desiring  that  Kngland  shall  keep  her  j>lace  among  the  great 
nations,  wo  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  personal  sacrifices. 
This  is  a  truth  that  admits  of  no  dispute,  for  we  see  that  under 
a  Government  pledged  to  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  our 
estimates  have  reached  a  sum  unprecedented  in  our  history,  nor 
can  they  be  reduced  with  safety  to  the  nation.  The  question 
therefore  is.  How  arc  we  to  raise  a  revenue  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  our  Imperial  society  ? 

Now  we  take  it  that  the  Liberal  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  something  of  this  sort,  '  We  must  persevere  in  the  policy  of 
laiutz  faire  which  we  a<]opted  in  1846.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
leave  the  land,  weighted  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  burdens 
with  which  it  was  charged  in  the  days  when  it  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State,  to  struggle,  as  it  best  may,  against  an  in- 
clement climate  and  the  competition  of  the  foreigner.  But  in 
order  to  meet  these  conditions,  in  the  first  place  rents  must  be 
reduced,  in  the  second  place  the  farmer  must  improve  his  methods, 
and,  in  the  third  place,  the  land  laws  must  be  altered  so  as  to 
give  the  owner  aud  occupier  of  the  soil  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing its  productiveness  by  the  expenditure  of  capital.  To 
this  line  of  reasoning  the  answer  is  short  and  simple.  Rents 
will  of  course  fall  naturally  to  their  market  value,  but  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  on  many  estates  when  the  property  is 
held  in  fee-simple,  the  landlord  is  unable  to  obtain  tenants  on 
any  terms,  and  the  land  is  going  out  of  cultivation.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  prospects  of  an  expansive  revenue  are  not  brilliant. 
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nor  will  aoy  reform  of  the  law»  of  entail  and  priino|S[eniture,  or 
any  mere  measure  securing  compensation  for  imprurements  to 
tenants,  l>e  likely  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  State.  A  policy^ 
oi  Stagnation  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  policy  of  Revolution — 
legal,  no  doubt,  but  still  Uevdlution.  For  obsen'e  the  conclu- 
si(}n  to  which  we  are  necessarily  led  bv  the  arguments  of  the 
Manchester  Economists.  They  say  that  the  difference  between 
our  Imjmrts  and  Eixports  is  to  he  explninol  partly  by  charges  for 
freightage,  which  represent  so  much  profit  to  the  British  ship- 
owner, partly  by  the  vast  amount  for  which  foreign  countries 
stand  Indebted  to  l^nglish  capitalists,  and  which  they  pay  in 
goods  instead  of  in  money.  This  consideration  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  if  iringlish  society,  like  that  of  the  old  Venetian 
Republic,  consisted  entirely  of  carriers  and  money- lend<rn. 
Unfortunately  it  leaves  completely  out  of  sight  the  English  pro* 
ducer.  Do  the  great  capitalists  of  the  country,  who  boast  of  the 
Tut  sums  which  they  have  ailvance<I  to  encourage  foreign  enter- 
prise, really  think  that  the  English  workman  will  continue  to 
regarti  with  equanimity  the  restriction  of  hi?*  own  opportunities 
of  production,  through  a  flood  of  imports  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mere  cosmop>Iitan  investor?  What  moral  doubt  can  there  be 
that  our  great  urban  populations,  if  tbey  become  discontented 
for  want  of  employment,  will  develop  n  spirit  of  Agrarianism 
and  Communism?  Should  they  do  so,  the  macliinerr  for  the 
purpose  is  already  provided  by  the  Revolutionary  Party  which 
is  working  in  our  midst.  How  easily  a  policy  of  confiscation 
may  he  covered  by  rhetorical  phrases,  with  what  readiness  a 
party  majority  will  tend  itself  to  injustice,  may  be  seen  by  the 
experience  of  the  Irish  Land  Rill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  again,  recognizing  the  fact  ihrit  the  policy  of  faiste:  fairt 
ran  no  longer  be  pursued  without  disaster  to  tlie  State,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  revenue  the  State  must  take  thought  for  the 
industries  that  feed  it,  we  may  adopt  what  is  obviously  in  favotir 
with  the  manufacturing  populnlions  in  the  North,  a  policy  of  reta- 
liation. Irritated  bv  the  prohibitive  tariffs  of  France,  the  men  of 
Lnncashirc  and  Yorkshire  propose  to  bring  our  neij;hboars  to 
rcas<)n  by  doubling  the  wine  duties.  Of  this  proposition  we 
have  only  to  say  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  that  it  will 
not  take  us  very  far.  It  is  certain  that  the  comparatively 
adrantageous  position,  which  the  Guvernment  now  occupies  in 
the  commercial  negociations  with  France,  has  heen  gained  for  it 
by  the  Fair-Trade  movement  in  this  country,  which  has  caused 
the  French  to  fear  that,  if  no  treaty  is  concluded,  we  may  depart 
from  our  pedtintic  economic  orthodoxy  and  tax  their  imports. 
By  all  means  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  advantage  which  Chit 
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gives  us ;  wc  would  onlj  ask  our  manufacturing  friends  to 
consider  whether  it  is  likelj  thnt  a  fear  of  a  dimiimtion  in 
the  profits  of  the  French  wine-growers  will  effect  an  alteration 
in  tlic  entire  coinincn;ial  poliev  of  France;  or,  even  if  wc 
procured  by  these  means  some  slight  mwlification  in  the 
French  tarifis,  how  we  could  break  down  the  harriers  raised 
aeaicst  our  commerce  by  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States.  I'he  truth  is  that  wc  cannot  ho{>c  to  moke 
Treaties  of  Commerce  upon  equal  terms,  because,  acting  on 
abstract   economical    principles,    wc    have    thrown     away    the 

J position  of  advantag^e,  the  loss  of  which  makes  a  good  bargain 

^H    all  round  no  longer  possible  at  pifsent. 

^m  A  third  course  remains ;  we  believe  it  is  the  truly  Conser- 
vative one ;  the  policy  of  Co-operaliun.  Recognizing  at  once 
the  error  which  the  T^ory  Party  committed  in  1832  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  expansion  o(  political  Liberty,  and  the  error  which 
the  Liberals  committed  in  developing  that  principle  with  too 
little  regard  for  the  national  honour  and  indcpi-ndcncc,  wc  would 
urge  the  Conservatives,  without  attempting  to  reverse  aecom- 
^_  pitshed  settlements,  to  revert  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  the  spirit 
^B  of  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Huskisson.  We  should  make  the  Nation, 
^^  and  not  the  Class  or  the  Individual,  the  basis  of  English  policy. 
T!io  Radical  lal>ours  to  produce  divisions  in  Society  ;  to  set  the 
tenant  against  hi*  landlord ;  the  democracy  against  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  State  against  the  Church.  It  should  be  the  Con- 
serrative  object  to  strengthen  society  by  proving  to  the  pcuple 

■    that  all  the  interests  of  the  nation  arc  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  that  if  one  member  sufiers,  all    the  members  suffer  with  it. 
I  Let  us  ai)jK'al  to  atl  the  constituent  parts  of  the  society  of  the 

British  Empire,  to  show  that  they  feci  with  their  old  poet  that 
*  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing,'  and  that  ihey  are  prepared  each  to 
share  in  the  support  of  the  great  fabric  which  has  Liberty  for  its 
base.     At  the  present  moment  all  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 

■  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  such  co-operatiou.  They  feel 
and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  Liberty,  but  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
essential  conditions  of  Society.  But  is  not  this  to  a  great  extent 
our  own  fault?  Why  do  not  the  Colonies  admit  our  goods  to 
their  markets  as  freely  as  we  admit  theirs  to  ours?  Hecause 
they  recognize  that  our  colonial  policy  just  before  and  after  the 
first  Reform  Bill  was  dictated  by  selfish  motives:  because  at 
that  period  we  gave  up  Husklsson's  policy  of  treating  them  as 
if  they  were  English  Counties,  and  treated  them,  commercially 
at  any  rate,  as  if  they  were  foreigners  ;  because  we  favoured 
Baltic  timber  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  timber  in  1831,  as  we 
are  now  favouring  foreign  sugar  at  the  expense  of  colonial  sugar ; 
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bcoausti  wc  sacrlficud  the  sound  policy,  initiated  hy  tlusklsson 
in  1825  to  encoumgfe  the  growth  of  Canadian  com,  to  the  policy 
of  unrpstricted  importation  of  foreign  com   in  1846. 

Let  the  Conservatives  then  seek  to  recover  the  threads  of  the 
older  and  inon;  patriotic  culuntal  jioliey.  'i'lic  vision  of  llus- 
klsson  can  never  be  realized  now  that  the  colonies  enjoy  local 
seli'-govt^mment.  But  let  us  show  the  colonies  that  we  consider 
them  iute^ral  parts  of  the  JBrltish  Empire,  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  which,  in  the  present  thRmtcnin^  aspect  of  inter- 
national affairs,  is  the  chief  pledge  of  Constitutional  freedom. 
Our  foreign  rivals  refuse  to  admit  our  manufactures ;  let  us  torn 
then  to  our  colonies,  the  undeveloped  corn-lands  of  the  Empire, 
and  apply  within  the  limits  of  our  uxvu  society  Mr.  Cobdcn'it 
principle  of  free  exchange.  At  the  present  moment,  no  doabt, 
these  young  societies  treat  us  as  if  they  were  foreign  nations  ;  hut 
chiefly  dependent  as  they  are  on  the  development  of  their  agri- 
cultural resources,  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  If  admitted  to  our 
markets  on  better  terms  than  the  foreigner,  they  would  promptlv 
abolish  the  barriers  between  us.  Could  such  a  defensive  onion 
once  be  effected,  how  many  of  our  anxieties  would  disappear ! 
^o  cry  could  be  raised  us  to  dcuriicss  of  food,  for  the  \*ast 
agricultural  resources  of  British  North  America  alone  arc  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  corn  at  a  cheap  price  for  the  popula- 
tion of  these  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  would 
iiatundly  nrcelvL'  our  mauufactures  in  pavment  for  their  com. 
The  British  farmer,  bewildered  at  present  by  the  multiplicity  of 
imports,  would  have  time  to  accommodate  his  methods  to  tie 
ascert.T.ined  wants  of  society.  Capital,  unemployed  or  wasted  in 
rash  ventures,  would  again  flow  forth  to  develop  the  latent 
resources  of  countries  capable  of  producing  every  article  of  aw 
or  luxury  now  supplied  to  us  by  foreigners.  Emigration,  judi- 
ciously directed,  might  relieve  the  plethora  of  our  over-crowded 
districts,  without  depriving  Her  Majesty  of  loyal  subjects.  The 
great  question  of  Imperial  defence  wouhl  simplify  itself.  With 
every  part  of  our  society  recruited  and  invigorated,  with  the 
colonies  and  India  holding  a  double  stake  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  consolidated  Empire,  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  so  receallv 
manifested  in  Canada  ami  Australia  would  soon  take  a  practical 
form,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes,  now 
used  by  the  Radicals  as  an  argument  for  separation,  might  be 
more  evenly  distributed. 

Wc  trust  that  the  doctors  of  the  Manchester  School  will 
perceive  that  considerations  of  this  kind  cnnnot  be  any  lon;;i^r 
encountered  with  that  air  of  arrogant  superiority  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  them,  and  that  those  who  approach  the 

question 
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question  from  a  national  point  of  view  arc  not  to  be  met  with  tlie 
cuckoo  cry  of  '  Protection  I '  If  the  country,  as  we  Conservatives 
desire,  i»  to  advance  along  the  path  of  Constitutional  develop- 
ment, we  must  introduce  some  equity  into  our  system  of  tiuca< 
lion.  Everybody,  oven  Mr.  Briglit,  acknowlpdgps,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  must  be  saved  from  ruin,  but  tliis  can  only 
be  done  if  it  is  relieved  from  those  burdens  with  which  under 
our  present  system  it  is  unjustly  weighted.  From  what  quarter 
can  we  hope  then  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which 
will  be  caused  bv  the  remission  of  taxation  upon  land?  It  is 
evident  that  we  must  have  recourse  either  to  direct  or  indirect 
taxation.  If  *ve  adopt  tlie  former  alternative,  and,  looking  only 
to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  determine  to  raise  the  required 
revenue  from  a  single  class,  it  is  just  that  the  burden  should  be 
shifted  to  that  class  of  consumers,  which  derives  the  most  bfinefit 
from  our  present  cheapening  policy.  In  this  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  Income  Tax.  But  to  such  a  policy 
there  would  be  two  grave  objections ;  the  6rst,  that  all  taxation 
levied  on  a  class  must  be  more  or  less  unjust ;  the  second,  and 
the  graver  one,  that  a  Revenue  sn  raised  would  obviously  have  no 
capacity  uf  Expansion.  The  other  alternative  is  to  resort  to 
indirect  taxation,  and  to  raise  increased  revenue  from  the  Cus- 
toms, This  policy  would  be  open  to  neither  of  the  objections 
ni^ed  above.  The  incidence  of  moderate  Customs*  duties  would 
be  distributed  over  the  whole  community,  while  a  tax  upon 
foreign  importations  would  encourage  native  production  through- 
out the  whole  Kminre^  and  alt  the  springs  of  industry  being  thus 
recruited,  the  Revenue  would  Ix;  proportionately  increased. 

We  are  confident  thai,  if  the  masses  of  the  electorate  were 
to  realize  the  truth,  that  their  own  welfare  both  as  individuals 
and  classes  depended,  not  on  the  predominance  of  this  or 
that  party  in  Parliament,  but  on  the  solidity  and  unity  of 
the  Emj>ire,  an  improvement  would  be  cfiected  in  our  entire 
system  of  representative  government.  The  Radicals  maintain 
that  the  welfare  oi  England  requires  the  perpetual  supremacy  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  But  this  theory  has  broken  down  under  the 
stress  of  facts.  Although  the  Lilwrals  at  present  enjoy  a  greater 
numerical  superiority  over  their  opponents  than  they  have  done 
at  any  time  since  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  though  party  dis- 
cipline has  never  been  more  rigidly  enforced,  yet  during  the 
current  Session  the  Imperial  business  has  been  at  a  stand-still. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
great  questions  of  Local  Government  and  the  extension  of  the 
Franchise,  which  the  Liberals  saj  they  are  about  to  bring  before 
the  Legislature. 

Two 
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Two  prnpasitions  are  admitted  hy  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  :  the  House  of  Commons,  :is  at  present  constituttHl,do4^ 
not  represent  tLe  uation  ;  and  it  does  not  do  the  business  of  tbc 
nation.  iJut  the  causes  which  arc  assigned  for  th(.;sc  defects,  and 
the  remedies  that  are  proposed  for  them  hy  respective  parties, 
are  fundamentally  different.  The  Radicals  say  that  the  House 
of  Commons  dues  not  sufBcIcntly  represent  the  nation,  because 
the  franchi&L*  is  not  suflicienlly  extended ;  their  zeal,  however, 
on  behalf  of  the  uyricultural  labourer  is  not  quite  disinterested, 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  Ix-lief  that  every  addition  to  the 
numbert  of  the  electorate  must  o{>erate  in  their  favour.  And  for 
this  ver}'  reason  many  Conservatives,  dismayed,  as  is  natural, 
at  the  treatment  they  have  rcccive<l  from  the  uneducated  masses 
of  their  cuuntrymcn,  are  ojTposcd  on  principle  to  any  extension 
of  the  franchise.  We  do  not  take  this  view.  True,  we  regard 
the  principle  of  mere  numerical  representation  introduced  at  the 
first  Reform  Bill  as  radically  unsound.  But  the  principle 
having  been  once  adopted,  wo  recognize  that  it  iniut  be 
inevitably  carried  under  our  system  of  party  government  up  to 
a  certain  obvious  point.  Since  household  suffrage  has  been 
made,  in  England,  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  the  Conservatives, 
who  established  that  standard,  cannot  with  consistency  object  to 
its  being  applied  to  its  full  legitimate  extent  Were  it  certain 
that  the  classes  whom  it  is  proposed  to  enfranchise  were  anl* 
mated  with  Revolutionary  desires,  the  case  would  be  diflereut; 
but  every  one  must  sec  that  the  danger,  such  as  it  is,  will  arise 
from  the  numbers  and  the  ignorance  of  the  new  voterS|  not 
from  any  positive  policy  which  they  will  seek  to  enforce.  Wo 
must  encounter  the  danger  with  active  courage  and  resourcca,  not 
with  stolid  opposition  to  change.  The  leaders  of  the  Reroln- 
tionarv  Party  will  no  doubt  seek  to  utilize  the  Kngllsh  working' 
classes  in  town  and  country  for  their  own  subversive  project^ 
by  appealing  to  their  most  sordid  instincts  ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
raise  Revolutionary  hof>es  than  to  satisfy  them  in  such  a  society 
as  ours ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Conservatives  most  organiie 
opinion,  and  seek  to  divert  the  imagination  of  the  people  into 
diflcrcnt  channels.  We  must  show  the  mosses  of  the  electorate, 
who  have  no  lack  of  natural  shrewdness,  where  their  real 
iotrrests  lie,  and  for  this  pur{>ose  we  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  all  Conservatives  to  the  admirable  work  which  is 
being  performed  by  the  Constitutional  Union,  to  whose  first 
Annual  Report  we  have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  hope  that  branches  of  this  Association  will  be  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  cuuntr)-  to  counteract  the  Radical  propaganda. 
Such  strategy  will  be  far  better  than  a  vain  attempt  to  withhold 
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the  franchise  from  the  labourers  on  the  p-ountl  of  their  political 
ignorance.  It  should  be  remembereti  ihat  the  addition  of  fresh 
daises  to  the  electorate  is  by  no  incaiis  necessarily  prejudicial 
to  Conservative  interests,  because  each  class,  having  special 
interests  of  its  own,  is  rather  bent  on  securing  tlieac,  than  on 
destroying  what  is  common,  to  all.  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  Enifflish  Church  is  at  the  present  moment  farther  from 
Disestablishment  than  it  was  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
when  the  Dissenting  middle  classes  preponderated  In  the  con- 
Btituencics. 

But  there  is  another  point,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise,  which  deserves  particular  considera- 
tion from  the  Conservative  Party.  All  of  us  ought  to  aim  like 
Canning  at  making  the  House  of  Commons  the  '  express  image ' 
of  the  varied  interests  that  constitute  the  society  of  the  Empire. 
Any  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  must  involve  a. 
redistribution  of  scats.  The  last  remains  of  the  old  system  of 
representation  will  thus  disappear.  Alauy  small  constituencies 
will  be  swept  away,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever  fur 
men  of  talent  and  independence  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Radicals  will  of  course  seek  in  a  new 
Jleform  Bill  to  secure  equal  electoral  districts:  uniformity  in 
the  methods  of  election  is  their  main  object.  Rut  they  will  find 
many  difficulties  in  their  way.  The  present  county  constitu- 
encies we  may  be  sure  are  not  enamoured  of  the  proposed 
change;  the  small  boroughs  will  naturally  object  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  the  Conservatives  will  accordingly  be  strongly  sup- 
ported in  opposing  any  scheme  conceived  simply  in  the  Hadical 
interest.  If  then  the  Radicals  fix  their  attention  chleHy  on 
increasing  the  size  and  numbers  of  the  constituencies,  Irt  the 
Consen'atives  occupy  themselves  rather  with  the  redistribution 
of  seats,  and  let  us  press  urgently,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
Sot  the  rejiresentation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Assuming  that  lf>calities  alone  are  in  future  to  be  represented 
there,  it  is  at  least  expedient  that  the  interests  o{  all  the  localities 
in  the  Empire  should  have  their  spokesmen  ia  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

If  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  fails  as  a 
representative  assembly,  because  uniformity  of  election  does  not 
afford  opportunity  for  the  representation  of  the  varied  interests 
of  the  British  Empire,  it  alsti  fails  as  a  legislative  body.  Its 
difficulties  in  this  respect  arise  from  two  main  causes.  The 
first  is  the  obstruction  to  business,  wilful  or  unintentional, 
offered  by  individuals,  an  evil  against  which  the  Legislature  alone 
is  competent   to  devise  a  satisfactory   safeguard.     The  second 

cause, 
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canse,  however,  is  one  that  must  Iw  dealt  with  hy  the  nation.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  absorl>«l  so  many  functions,  that  it 
occupies  itself  with  much  work  that  might  be  better  done  by 
local  biHlics.  This  truth  again  is  now  generally  admitted,  and 
we  will  only  remind  our  readers  that  when  the  Conservali^x* 
were  in  office  we  suggested  the  natural  remedy  for  this  Parlia- 
mentary paralysis.  NVe  repeat  now  what  we  said  then,  that  ihe 
true  principle  of  our  representative  govcrnmrnt  Is  '  to  lucalixe 
whatever  in  our  nfTalrs  is  domestic,  and  to  centrnlizo  what- 
ever is  imjwrial.'*  Wc  find  no  difhculty  in  nccepling  onniher 
point  in  the  Liberal  programme,  the  necessity  of  estahlifihtng 
County  Boards.  No  doubt  the  respective  objects  of  the  Con- 
sen'atives  and  of  the  Radicals  in  such  a  Reform  would  be  qnite 
different.  The  Radicals  desire  to  destroy  the  influence  in  the 
counties  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  They  would  like  to  abolish 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  wc 
desire  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  know  that  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  do  the  work  of  the  county  with  admimble  efficiency  and 
ccouomy ;  to  destroy  such  an  established  institution  would  be 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  [**nglish  statesmanship.  But  if  th« 
duties  of  these  bodies  are  to  be  largely  increasetl,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  County  Legislatures  should  be  recruited  with  the 
principle  of  representation.  We  see  no  reason  whv  County 
Boards  should  not  be  constitule<l  partly  on  an  ri  officio  and  partly 
on  an  elective  basis.  For  the  practical  success  of  bodies  thus 
composed  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill : — 

*Iu  the  mofit  recoutly  uslohliiilicd  of  oar  local  rcproscutatlTo  insti- 
tutions,  the  Bounl  of  Guardians,  tbo  jnsticus  nf  Iho  |)cacc  sit  a 
officio  along  with  the  eluctiHl  mumbera,  in  number  limited  by  law  to 
a  tbird  of  tbo  whole.  lu  tbo  peculiar  constitutiuu  of  Euglish  soetoty, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  provision.  It  soonnss 
I2i9  presence  in  those  bodies  of  a  more  educatid  clasu  ihau  it  wotdd 
porhaps  be  practicable  to  attract  tbithcr  on  aoy  utbcr  Icnos ;  aud 
whilo  the  limitation  of  tbo  ex  officio  members  jireclodos  thorn  from 
acquiring  predumiuanco  by  mcro  numerical  slrcugth,  thoj  u  a 
virtual  represontation  of  another  class,  Imving  some-times  a  diflerent 
intorcst  from  tlm  rust,  aro  a  check  ti[Km  tho  claiw  tnt4:rosts  of  ttw 
laraiors  or  [Hstty  shop-keepers  who  fonn  the  bulk  of  tho  elected 
guardians.*  t 

it  Is  true  that  ISlr.  Mill  afterwards  deprecates  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  cimstitu- 
lion  of  wbich  he  condemns  unreservediv,  but  we  fail  to  discover 
in  bis  arguments  any  justification  for  his  logical  inconsistency. 

*  *  Quarterly  Review,*  April  1878.  'llic  Cmwn  and  Uia  Coaatitntlaa.* 
t  UlU  on  '  ]te]iR>cntat)T«  Gm-cmtncnl,'  p.  278. 
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Could  we  constitute  on  some  such  rational  and  Conservative 
basis  County  Parliaments  empowered  to  deal  with  all  business 
that  is  really  local,  wc  believe  that  a  long  step  would  be  taken 
towanls  the  much-necde<i  re-settlement  of  our  constitutional 
system.  If  self-government  by  means  of  representative  IkkUcs 
means  anything,  it  must  mean  that  the  genuine  public  opinion 
of  the  electors  shall  make  Itself  felt  in  the  elected  Assembly,  and 
the  constituencies  are  far  more  likely  to  keep  a  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives,  when  these  occupy  themselves 
about  matters  with  which  all  are  neqiiaintetl,  than  at  present, 
when  the  questions  debated  in  Parliament  Ue  mostly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  interests. 

In  these  two  directions  then,  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  Imperial  representation,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Local  government,  we  think  there  is  room  for  the  introduction 
of  a  genuine  Conservative  Reform,  with  a  view  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.  The  opinions  which  wc  have 
advocated  in  this  article  are  not  now  put  forward  for  the  first 
time,  or  out  of  complaisance  to  the  new  temper  which  is  dis- 
covering itself  in  the  constituencies.  We  abide  in  Opposi- 
'  tion  by  those  principles  of  Conservatism  which  wc  defended 
when  LonI  Beaconsfichl  was  in  office,*  and  we  again  commend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  our  party.  VV'e  are  quite  prepared 
for  the  objections  with  which  we  shall  be  encountered.  Our 
Radical  critics  will  proclaim  loftily  that  all  schemes  for  the 
representation  of  the  Colonics  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  are 
'unpractical,'  an  argument  which  with  Englishmen  is  always 
supposed  to  be  conclusive,  but  which  is  often  only  the  cover  nf 
indolence  or  dogmatism.  We  entreat  the  Conservatives  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  declamation  of  this  kind.  By  a  stolid  refusal 
to  consider  'ideas,*  they  will  play  iiirecily  into  the  hands  of  the 
Radicals  ;  they  will  allow  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue  to 
bead  the  party  of  movement,  and  Conservatism  tu  sink  into 
a  habit  of  apathy  and  a  creed  of  despair.  What  arc  the 
obstacles  to  the  policy  we  have  suggested?  They  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  Nature,  for  if  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Represen- 
tation could  seem  practicable  to  Adam  Smith  a  century  ago,| 
much  more  must  it  be  so  in  days  when  distance  has  been  anni- 
hilatini  by  steam  and  electricity.  That  there  arc  formidable 
difBcultics  in  the  state  of  opinion  we  fully  acknowledge,  but 
thew!  are  precisely  of  a  kind  which  can  be  overcome  by  states- 
manship and  invention.     We   shall  be  told  that  the  Colonies 

•  *Q«Brteriy  Review*  for  October  I8T0 :  '  Prindplps  at  Stako.' 

t  MVpalth  of  N*two«,*  Book  V.  cliap.  S,  pp.  425-431  (1  to].  «dilioo,  1B3S\ 
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will  not  care  to  mix  thcmftelves  up  la  the  parochial  and  party 
squabbles  oi  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  to  this  wc  reply  that, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  maintain  its  position,  national 
necessity  will  oblige  it,  as  tlie  Greiit  Council  of  the  Realm,  to 
busy  itself  principally,  in  the  immediate  future,  with  Imperial 
questions  of  taxation  and  defence,  in  which  the  Colonies  will 
have  a  direct  interest.  And  a^In,  if  it  is  ur^l  that  local 
jealousy  will  forbid  the  Colonics  to  strcagthcn  their  connection 
with  the  Mother-country,  we  answer  that  in  all  the  Coluniet 
there  is  a  strong  Conservative  party,  which  understands  ibft 
advantages  of  the  Imperial  connection,  and  that,  if  relations 
are  estaldished  between  Conservative  centres  at  home  and  in 
our  dependencies,  a  body  of  opinion  will  in  time  be  forrafd 
suflicicntly  strung  to  overj>owcr  the  sclfisbucss  of  party  spirit 

In  the  same  way  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Conservative  Party  may  be  reluctant  to  temper  the  arist<H 
cr&tic  constitution  of  the  Courts  o(  Quarter  Sessions  with  the 
democratic  principle  of  election.  They  may  argue  that  ccjunly 
business  is  now  well  d(me,  and  that  the  experience  uf  local 
government  by  elected  bodies  is  not  sufficiently  cncooragin^  , 
to  justify  any  changes  in  that  direction.  To  those  who  reai<flH 
thus  we  reply,  that  the  argument  from  experience  is  good  as  1^1 
as  it  goes,  but  is  no  better  than  when  it  was  used  on  behalf  of 
the  unreformed  Parliament;  and  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  adapt 
the  old  system  of  County  Government  to  the  changed  ciicttu- 
stances  of  the  time,  than  t<i  wait  till  it  is  swept  away  by  a  rush 
of  Uadiral  fanaticism.  U'e  must  look  at  questions  o{  this  kind 
as  part  of  the  whole  battle-field  of  party.'  At  every  public 
meeting  we  boast  ourselves  to  be  the  party  which  is  associated 
for  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  Are  these  mere  rhetorical  phrases  employixl  to  indncc 
the  Constituencies  *  to  turn  out  the  Liberals "  ?  Or  are  they  the 
first  suggestions  of  a  well-considered  policy,  which  the  speakers 
are  prepared  to  apj)ly  when  the  nation  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity?    And  if  so,  of  what  nature  is  this  policy  to  be? 

On  this  point  wc  think  it  is  time  for  the  Conserratire  leftden 
to  declare  themselves.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  Lib«nl 
policy  of  laUmx  faire^  which  triumphed  after  1832,  and 
culminate<l  in  18'16,  can  no  longer  satisfy  the  wants  of  tbe 
nation.  Tbe  idle  factory  and  the  uncultivated  farm  warn  us 
with  silent  clrnjuence  uf  its  ebbing  life,  but  the  action  of  tbe 
Liberal  Party  itself  proclaims  still  more  emphatically  tbat  tb« 
end  is  at  hand.  What  is  to  l>e  said  when  men,  who  a  generatioD 
ago  inveighed  against  all  interference  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
Commerce — even    when  the   question  lay  between    their   own 

countrymen 
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countn'men  and  the  forejg^ner — are  now  driven  by  their  party 
n*?cessities  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  State  for  one  class  of 
British  subjects  against  another  ?  The  nation  Is  halting  between 
two  courses.  One  of  these  will  lead  to  the  expansion  of  society 
by  the  ronsolidation  of  the  Empire  ;  the  other  must  end  in  the 
disintegjation  of  the  Empire  through  a  war  of  classes.  The 
Revolutionary  Party  have  already  beckoned  the  English  people 
one  step  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  dissolution  of  society, 
while  the  rapid  spread  of  Communistic  principles  to  Scotland 
and  even  to  England,  and  the  readiness  with  which  such  prin- 
ciples are  defended  for  party  purposes  by  the  Liberal  press, 
show  that  the  nation  may  he  rommitted,  in  a  moment  of  delu- 
sion, to  a  line  of  policy  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
retreat.  At  such  a  crisis  is  it  well  fur  the  Conservative  chiefs 
to  keep  silence  ?  They  have  fought  a  good  fight  in  the  defensive 
position  marked  out  for  them  by  Peel  since  1832,  and  have 
helped  to  make  the  transition  from  the  old  aristocratic  regime  to 
our  own  mure  popular  form  of  Government  gradual  and  secure. 
But  the  existing  situation  is  one  that  demands  the  genius,  not 
of  a  Peel,  but  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Cecil.  The  aristocracy  of  England 
have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  Parliamentary  Government  j  the 
State  has  withdrawn  its  protcctiun  from  their  agriculture;  but 
they  are  still  the  most  powerful  and  popular  leaders  of  society, 
because  their  countrymen  understand  that  they  have  never 
sub<irdinnted  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  those  of  their  own 
order.  Let  them  then  boldly  enter  the  lists,  and,  as  spokesmen 
of  the  national  party,  defend  before  the  constituencies  a  policy 
of  Social  Co-operation  as  opposed  to  the  Radical  policy  of  Class 
Antagonism.  The  people  of  England  must  choose  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wish  to  be  governed; 
but  their  choice  will  he  wise  or  foolish  according  as  public 
opinion  is  formed  by  those  whose  position  and  education  qualify 
tbem  to  lead  the  nation,  or  by  the  party  wire-puller,  the  dema- 
igue,  and  the  Caucus. 


Abt. 
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Abt.  IH. —  Christian  Institutions:  Etaays  on  EccUtiaa/ictU 
Subject f.  "By  Arthur  Pcnrbyn  Stanley,  D.D,,  Dean  of 
Westminster.      London,  1881. 

THIS  volume,  which  would  under  any  circumstances  btiw 
deserved  (freat  nttention,  has  been  invested  wilb  a  derp 
and  affecting  interest  by  the  event  which  the  whole  country  hiu 
recently  bad  to  deplore.  Since  our  last  issue,  ibc  author  of 
these  essays  on  *  Christian  Institutions '  has  passed  away ;  and 
it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  evidence  they  affoitl  that, 
though  I'ar  advanced  in  life,  his  mental  vigour  was  not  per- 
ceptibly abaletl,  and  his  earnest  enthusiasm  was  as  active  as 
ever.  His  physical  strpn|H;th,  apparently,  had  been  tmd«^ 
mined  by  bis  continuous  lalxiurs;  and  after  the  aflliction  whidi 
bereaved  him  a  few  years  ago  of  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  m 
tenderly  attached,  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  the  elastic 
energy  which  sustained  his  fragile  frame.  But  his  death  hut 
July  fell  upon  the  Church  and  the  Nation  with  all  the  scTerity 
of  a  sudden  blow  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  voice  had 
been  silenced  which,  only  a  few  days  before,  bad  been  bean]  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey,  sjicaking  in  its  most  characteristic 
tones  on  the  Beatitudes  which  were  so  dear  to  bim.  He  was 
overflowing  to  the  last  with  the  thoughts  and  interests  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  the  national  sense  of  bis  loss  was 
thus  intensified.  \o  living  (Churchman,  perhaps,  was  so  familiar 
anil  so  cherished  a  6gure  to  men  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and 
schools.  We  do  not  speak  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
his  opinions.  He  won  the  hearts  alike  of  opponents  and  friendB 
by  his  exquisitely  gracious  and  winning  character,  by  his  tnwH 
parent  simplicity  of  aim,  his  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  all  that 
was  good  and  true  and  pure,  and  by  his  tleligbt  in  claiming 
a  share  in  every  interest  and  every  cause  that  was  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  friendly  to  all,  and  all  had  a 
friendly  fecling^  towards  him.  He  was,  indeed,  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  strongly  marked  schmd  of  opinion.  Bnt  he 
rose  above  and  beyond  his  opinions;  and  it  was  the  man  him- 
self, far  more  than  the  work  he  did,  great  as  in  many  respects 
that  work  was,  that  the  Nation  and  the  Church  loved  and 
lamented. 

It  is,  indce<I,  very  striking  to  recount  over  how  wide  a  field 
his  literary  and  personal  activity  extended.  Hit  career  in  life 
was  practically  determined  for  him  by  bis  educaiion  at  Rogby 
under  Dr.  Arnold.  The  Dean  of  Llandaff,  in  the  toacfaing 
luneral  sermon  he  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  said  that  if 
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Arnold  wai  '  in  many  respecU  the  hero  schoolmaster/  Stanley 

*  was  in  every  sense  the  hero  scholar.'  He  inherited  from  his 
beloved  master  nut  only  the  singular  moral  energy,  and  the  con- 
centration of  thought  on  moral  interests,  by  which  be  was 
rh.Trarterizcd,  but  tht>  peculiar  bent  of  historical  research  and 
historical  narrative  by  which  all  his  liternry  productions  are 
pervaded.  It  was  Arnold's  delight  to  find  in  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Home  the  image  oi"  the  living  present,  to  read 
ancient  histories  as  if  they  were  modern,  and  to  illustrate 
modern  life  at  every  turn  by  means  of  the  past.  Stanley  com- 
menced bis  life  by  the  intense  contemplation  of  his  master's 
spirit  to  which  his  admirable  biography  of  Dr.  Arnold  bore 
witness;  and  that  spirit,  coloured  by  his  own  temperament, 
and  animated  by  the  congenial  influeuccs  of  his  own  early  life, 
may  be  traced  working  itself  out  in  his  career  from  first  to 
last.  His  next  work  was  '■  Sermons  and  Kssays  on  the  Apo- 
stolical Age,'  to  which  he  recurs  more  than  once  in  the  volume 
DOW  before  us,  and  which  marks  his  first  eiTort  to  disengage 

;be  institutions  and  the  teaching  of  primitive  Christianity  from 
(>  accretions  which  subsequent  schools  of  ecclcsi:utical  thought 
bad  attached  to  it.      From  the  first  rise  of  the  Tractarian  party 
Qt  Oxford,  Arnold  had  opposed  them  with  such  earnestness  as 
to  occasion  for  some  years  a  breach  in  his  close  friendship  for 
Keble — an  earnestness   inspired,  not  by  dogmatic   difTerences 
alone,    but    by   the    deep  convictions  of  what  has   since   been 
called  the  'historical  conscience*      Arnold  passed  away  when 
^^he  movement  was  at  its  height,  and  for  a  while  there  was  no 
^^titampion  strong  enough  to  take  his  place.      But   the  school 
^ftf   thought    he   founded,   with    Stanley  at    its   head,    patiently 
^Kn^ri(^d  forward  his  work  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
^iJniversity  ;  and  when  the  storm  of  ecclesiastical  passions  had 
a  little  subsided,  it  cmrrgetl  from  the  waves,  and,  amidst  the 
errors  and  eccentricities  incident  to  the  action  of  human  thought, 
its  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  has  in  turn  been  asserting  itself 
in  an  ever  increasing  degree.     The  purpose  of  the  ^  Essays  on 
the  Apostolical  Age'  was  further  pursued  in  Stanley's  work  on 
the  '  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.*     In  the  Memoir  of  bis  father, 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  in  18r>0,  he  commemorated  a 
^Jife  and  an  influence  which  were  in  full  harmony  with  those  of 
^H)r.  Arnold,  and  which  gave  them  a  renewed  sanction  and  autbo- 
^Tity,    Appointed  Canon  of  Canterbury  at  the  early  age  of  36,  he 
respondetl  with  the  instinct  of  genius  Ut  the  venerable  associa- 
tions of  the  birthplace  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity;  and  in  his 

*  Historical  Memorials,'  the  very  stones  of  the  CalUcdrul  seemed 
^feo  tell  the  story  of  the  past.     But  be  now  undertook  a  more 
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arduous  task,  in  which  he  laid  the  foandatioD  for  much  of  his 
more  important  work  in  later  years.  He  visited  the  East,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  'Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with 
their  History,*  which  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  in  giving 
to  sacred  scenes  that  air  of  living-  reality  which  is  so  csscDtial 
to  the  work  of  modern  criticism.  His  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Ecclesinstical  Historv  at  Oxford  affordwl  him  the  very  oppor- 
tunity which  was  needed  to  employ  all  the  knowledge  be  bad 
thus  been  acquiring,  and  all  the  reflections  he  had  been  accu- 
mulating^, for  the  purpose  of  freeinfr  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
history-  from  the  conventional  dress  in  which  they  had  been  too 
generally  clothed,  and  assisting-  his  generation  to  apprcciatr 
their  real  character  and  life.  Milman,  indeed,  had  donp  admir- 
able work  in  this  direction — work  which  must  always,  like  tlut 
of  Gibbon,  retain  an  indestructible  value.  But  MiJman  lacked 
the  geniality  and  freshness  by  which  every  page  of  Stanley's 
writing  is  pcn*aded,  and  which  enchains  the  reader  with  a 
living  interest  in  the  scenes  described  to  him  by  so  enlhusiajtlc 
a  companion.  Stanley,  indeed,  had  in  one  res|>ect  too  much  of 
the  faculty  for  throwing  himself  into  the  past ;  for  on  ccrlain 
subjects  he  seemed  to  take  a  side  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  been 
a  contemporary  actor  in  the  events  themselves.  But  even  this 
serve<l  to  add  a  persimal  interest  to  his  narratives,  and  due  allow- 
ance is  soon  made  for  it  by  thoughtful  readers.  His  *  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Fastem  Church,*  though  unquestionably 
imperfect  in  their  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  controversies 
of  the  Karl)-  Church,  arc  unsurpasse<l  in  their  vivid  description 
of  the  scenes  and  the  personages  of  those  times ;  and  they  bring 
into  prominence  elements  in  ecclesiastical  life  which  are  essential 
to  its  due  comprehension,  but  which  it  is  the  sjiecial  temptation 
of  Church  historians  to  ovprliMik.  More  important,  however,  and 
more  really  congenial  to  himself,  were  his  *  lectures  on  Jewish 
History.'  In  them  he  ceases,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  those  too  dogmatic  adversaries,  against  whom 
it  was  part  of  his  life's  mission  to  contend.  He  writes  in 
imbroken,  even  if  incomplete,  sympathy  with  the  persons  and 
scenrs  he  is  describing,  and  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Knglish  scholar  to  give  to  the  narratives  of  the  Rible  the  virid 
human  interest  of  an  experience  akin,  even  in  details,  to  ibe 
circumstances  of  our  own  day. 

Passing  over  many  minor  publications  and  laboars,  the  work 
with  which  his  name  has  been  chiefly  identified  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  exemplifies  the  same  characteristics.  As  Dean 
of  Westminster  he  laboured,  as  he  said  on  his  deathbed,  to  make 
that  institution  'more  and  more  the  great  centre   of  irligioa 
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and  national  life  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit  ;*  and  he  sought  this 
object  by  the  same  method  by  which  be  endeavoured  thruughoac 
his  career  to  revivify  and  illustrate  every  other  inheritance  of  the 
past.  He  sought  to  reanimate  the  Abbey  with  the  lit'ing^  human 
interests  with  which  through  its  long  history  it  had  been  asso- 
ciated, and  to  make  it  the  speaking  memorial  of  all  that  had 
hcfrn  great,  noble,  and  famous  in  ibe  life  of  the  English  nation. 
His  '  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey  '  achieved 
this  object  with  extraordinary  success,  so  far  as  a  literary  work 
alnnc  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  accomplished  in  eren  a  greater 
degree  by  his  personal  influence.  He  became  as  it  were  the 
soul  of  the  Abbey,  and  it  lived  and  breathed  by  virtue  uf  his 
presence  in  it.  To  an  Englishman  there  could  be  hardly  a 
greater  intidlei:tual  treat,  or  a  gn'ater  stimulus  to  patriotic  feel- 
ing, than  to  accompany  Dean  Stanley  through  the  Abbey,  and 
listen  to  bis  ever  fresh  and  ever  vivid  descriptions  of  the  inci- 
dents of  national  life  connected  with  its  stones,  its  tombs,  and  its 
monuments.  *  Now,'  for  instance,  he  would  say.  as  his  companions 
followed  him  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  to  Henry  Vll.'s 
Chapel,  'we  pass  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  time  of  the  Ke- 
formation  r  and  it  almost  seemed,  under  the  realistic  touches  of 
his  descriptions,  as  if  one  were  living  again  amidst  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  past  ages  of  our  history,  and  etnerging 
at  each  step  from  one  to  another.  From  the  now  buried  stones 
which  belonged  to  the  original  Abbey  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
to  the  Inst  statue  or  ornament  added  by  himself,  everything 
seemed  to  tell  its  tale  of  English  life,  to  he  hallowed  by  the 
past,  and  to  transmit  its  heritage  of  noble  memories  to  the  care 
and  the  emulation  of  the  present  age.  What  he  sometimes 
called  his  one  piece  of  ritualism  scnrcs  to  illustrate  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  side  to  this  veneration  for  the  chief  monument 
of  the  past  life  of  Eugtuiul.  Ity  the  side  of  the  altar  there  are 
twostitues;  one,  representing  Moses,  looks  towards  the  corner 
of  the  Abbey  which  contains  the  tombs  of  Statesmen  ;  the 
other,  the  statue  of  David,  looks  towards  Poets'  Comer.  The 
association  thus  suggested  Is  a  worthy  reminisrence  of  the 
spirit  in  which  bis  master  Arnold,  and  his  friend  Frederick 
Maurice,  loved  to  unite  the  klsttiry  of  their  own  country*  with 
that  of  the  most  sacrnl  p.-i5t,  and  lo  see  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  even  more  than  in  those  of  Greece  or  Rome,  the 
principles  which  had  ever  been  working  in  the  life  of  England. 
Westminster  Abbey  embodied  to  Dean  Stanley  in  an  almost  ideal 
degree  that  cnnccption  of  the  intimate  union  of  sacred  with 
secular  realities,  which  he  was  ever  striving  to  promote. 

LThis  brief  review  of  bis  principal  labours  may  at  least  suffice 
^ : 
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to  illustrate  the  unity  which  pervaded  his  career^  and  which 
bound  together  his  earliest  and  bis  latest  years  In  the  same  bund 
of  loyal  devotion  to  the  influence  which  first  inspired  him.      It 
was  one  of  the  most  touching  and  gracious  features  of  his  life, 
that  it  was  thus  animated  throughout  by  the  impulses  he  derived. 
in  boyhood  and  youth  from  his  fathers  generous  character  and 
his   schoolmaster's  noble  energy,   and   that,  in  the   best  of  all 
senses,  tim  child  was  thus  father  of  the  man.      Perhaps,  as  wc 
shall  have  occasion   afterwards  to  observe,   this  was    in    some 
measure  the  source  of  his  wc>akness  as  well  as  of  bis  strength. 
Perhaps  it  led  to  his  viewing  all  subjects  and  approachin)^  all 
questions    too    much   from   ouc   point    of   view,  and    with    too 
exclusive  a  reference  to  one  standard  of  jmlgment.     But  it  is 
not   merely    for    the    purpose    of  endeavouring   to    pay    some 
tribute  to  Dr.  Stanley's  character  and  work  that  we  have  thus 
noticed  the  unity  of  his  career.     It  is  also  because  such  con- 
siderations  throw  great  light    upon   the    volume   immediately 
before  us,  and  lend  to  it  a  special   interest.     We  are  told   in 
the  Preface  (hat  the  volume,  '  though  not  pretending  to  com- 
pleteness, forms  a  nmnected  whole.     The  Dssays  touch  on  a 
Tariety  of  topics,  and  were  written  at  lung  intervals  of  time, 
but  thoy  are  united   by  the  common  bond  which  connects  the 
institutions  to  which  they  relate.*     They  are  united,  however, 
by  another  bond — that  of  the  common  purpose  which  pervades 
them.     Written,  as  the  author  says,  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
they  embody  the  main  characteristics  of  his  thought  and  of  his 
literary  labours  throughout  his  career.     We  do  not  know  thmt 
any  of  his   works  exhibits  so  clearly  and  comprehensively  at 
once  the  wide  range  and  the  limitations,  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  weakness,  of  his  mind.      Within   these  pages  he  has 
concentrated,    with     admirable    skill,    the    accumulated    stores 
of  his   multifarious  learning   in    the   various   fields    of   Chris- 
tian   antiquity.       Nor   is    it   his    learning    only    which    gives 
these  essays  their  interest.     He  had  travelled  in  almost  every 
Christian  country,  as  well  as  amidst  all  the  scenes  of  sacred 
history  ;  he  had  enjoyed  unequalled  advantages  in  the  intro- 
ductions with  which  he  was  furnished,  or  in  the  compaoioiis 
of   his    travel ;    and  there   were  few   aspects    of   Christian  life 
and     worship    which     be     had     not    witnessed.       He    was    as 
familiar  with  Coptic  worship  in  Cairo,  or  with  the  worship  of 
the   Grci>k  Church   in    Moscow  and   St.    Petersburg,    as  with 
Roman    Catholic,    Anglican,  or  Nonconformist  services.      He 
was  equally  at  home,  or  at  least  equally  at  ease,  in  either ;  and 
whatever  the  ceremonies  around  him,  he  viewed  them  with  im- 
partial interesL     Mahometan  worship  and  religion  had  been 
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canally  within  the  range  of  bis  obscrvntion,  and  in  the  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of 
admission  to  the  Mosque  at  Hebron,  In  this  respect  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  Christian  who  erer  existed,  and 
such  a  singular  combination  could  onl}'  have  been  possible 
amidst  the  facilities  of  travel  afforded  hy  the  present  age,  tnrned 
tt>  account  hy  his  own  rare  gifts  and  opportunities.  All  this 
learning  and  experience  he  had  for  ^ears  been  patiently  bringing 
to  bear,  as  opportunity  offered,  on  the  illustrntion  of  Christian 
Institutions,  and  on  pointing  the  moral  which  his  reRections 
suggested  to  him.  The  institutions  of  whtcb  be  writes  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  Christian  worsliip  and  life.  His 
successive  chapters  discuss  Baptism,  the  Kurharist,  Ahsiolution, 
Ecclesiastical  XVsttnents,  the  Basilica,  the  Clergy,  the  Pope,  the 
Litany,  the  Uoman  Catacombs,  the  Creed  of  the  Early  Christians, 
the  Council  and  Creed  of  Constmtinuple,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Almost  every  chapter  is  full  of 
picturesque  flesrriptions  of  ancient  scenes  or  foreign  ceremonies, 
and  brings  out  those  strange  likenesses  in  things  different,  and 
dilTerences  in  things  similar,  in  which  the  late  Dean  took  so 
peculiar  a  delight.  If,  as  has  been  said,  wit  a)nsists  in  discover- 
ing unespectoil  resemblances.  Dr.  Stanley's  mind  was  above  all 
things  witty.  He  surprises  his  reader  with  a  sudden  exhibition 
of  the  Pope  in  the  garb  and  character  of  a  Protestant,  or  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  character  of  sticklers  for  the  observance  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Xicene  Council,  in  opposition  to  the  innovations 
of  Anglican  bishops.  The  service  in  the  Pope's  private  chapel 
is  deacribeil  as  :i  ridic*  of  the  barbaric  simplicity  of  early  Christian 
worship,  and  the  vestments  now  deemed  the  most  characteristic 
svmbols  of  clerical  fnnrtions  are  exhibited  as  evidences  of  the 
absence  of  any  distinction  in  primitive  times  between  laity  and 
clergy.  The  object,  and  llic  laudable  object,  of  all  these  surprises 
and  disillusions,  of  all  this  shaking  of  familiar  notions  and 
associations,  is  of  course  to  eliminate  the  substance  from  the 
form,  and  to  induce  men  to  abandon  their  quarrels  about  shadows 
and  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  realities.  The  degree  in 
which  this  attempt  has  succeeded  on  the  one  band  and  has 
failed  on  the  other  will  appear,  we  hope,  in  some  measure  as  we 
proceetl.  For  the  moinrnt  what  we  are  concerned  to  pnint  out 
is,  that  the  general  subject  of  this  book,  the  circumstances  of  its 
composition,  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  it,  give  it  the  peculiar 
interest  of  presenting  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  late  Dean's 
views  on  the  most  important  of  the  topics  which  had  engaged 
his  attention.  Published  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  bears 
the  aspect  of  bis  final  testament  as  a  Cbrislian  historian  and 
Vol.152. — Xv.304.  2f  theidogian. 
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theologian,  and  appears  to  embody-  in  itself  the  chief  message 
which  he  desired  to  convey  to  his  generation.  The  whole  nun 
seems  to  stand  before  us,  uttering  once  for  all,  in  his  most 
characteristic  manner,  the  thoughts  by  which  he  was  chiefly 
animnted. 

There  are  two  characteristics  which  can  hardljf  fall  to  give 
these  Essays  an  enduring  charm.  The  first  is  the  wealth  of 
historical  illustration  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The 
second  is  the  exquisite  sympathy  with  the  more  gentle,  affcc- 
tiouHte,  and  innocent  aspect  of  human  nature,  which  oversows 
from  the  fresh  springs  of  the  writer's  heart.  In  the  former  of 
these  respects  alone,  the  book  ought  to  do  invaluable  service. 
The  present  century  has  been  distingnished  for  the  flood  of  ligltt 
which  has  been  thrown  on  the  past,  and  on  early  Christtui 
antiquities  among  others.  The  scholars  of  the  two  previous 
centuries  were,  indeed,  the  laborious  pioneers  of  these  dis* 
covcries ;  and  in  some  respects  later  writers  have  but  elucidated 
and  established  the  results  of  their  researches.  But  a  wurk 
like  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  edited  by  Dr. 
Smitli  and  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  to  which  reference  is  made  In 
the  Dean's  pages,  illustrate*  the  extent  to  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  life  of  the  Church  has  been  extended,  corrected, 
and  concentrated,  tn  works  of  this  kind  published  at  home, 
and  in  similar  publications  abroad,  thn  curious  reader  may  find 
all  the  information  he  can  desire  about  the  Christian  Institu- 
lions  of  the  first  few  centuries.  But  fn>m  the  mere  size  of  such 
works,  no  Una  than  from  the  method  and  style  essential  to  their 
purpose,  they  cannot  well  be  read  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster  has  rendered  ordinary  readers  the  great 
service  of  popularizing  these  learned  researches,  and  of  describ- 
ing, in  a  single  interesting  volume,  the  more  important  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  early  Christian  life.  These  descriptions  have 
a  value  quite  independent  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  In  many  resjiects  the  conclusions  deduunl 
by  the  Dean  seem  to  us  strangely  partial  and  narrow.  But  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  universal  interest,  and  to  exercise  a  wide 
ami  lasting  influence  upon  religious  thought  and  feeling,  that 
general  English  renders,  clergymen  and  laymen  alike,  should 
have  thus  brought  vividly  before  them  the  realities,  even  if  only 
the  external  realities,  of  early  Christian  history.  It  must  needs 
loosen  prejudices  and  dissipate  exaggerated  apprehensions,  for 
men  to  be  enabled  to  sec  and  judge,  with  their  own  eyes  as  it 
were,  what  changes  have  passed  over  Christian  ceremonini  since 
early  times,  and  how  much  of  what  is  sometimes  contended  for, 
as  of  vital  necessity  to  the  very  existence  of  a  true  Churcli,  was 
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absent  from  the  Church  of  the  first  ages.  As  the  Dean 
taji  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  *  Two  conclusions  are 
obvious.  First,  that  which  existed  in  (he  early  ages  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  deemed  incompatible  with  its  essence  in 
ter  ages.  Secondly,  that  which  did  not  exist  in  primitive 
mcs  cannot  be  deemed  indispensable  to  the  e&sence  of  the 
burcb,  either  late  ur  early.'  This  is  a  book  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  intrinsic  interest,  will  be  read,  and  read  widely  ;  and  by  the 
indirect  Influence  of  which  we  are  s]>eaking,  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  very  great  effect  upun  ecclesiastical  controversy,  par> 
ticularly  so  far  as  it  will  affect  the  minds  of  the  laity.  It  will, 
we  trust,  tend  to  put  many  of  those  controversies  on  their  true 
level ;  to  show  that  they  are  disputes,  not  about  what  is  essential, 
but  about  what  is  cxpe<Hcni,  and  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  stiff  and  rigid  views  which  partizans  are  apt  to  maintain, 
on  either  one  side  or  the  other,  of  disputed  ceremonies.  That 
Christian  Institutions,  and  the  Sacraments  in  particular,  possess 
a  substance  infinitely  doeppr  than  the  Dean  seemed  able  to 
discern  in  them,  we  lully  believe.  But  we  believe  also  not  less 
that  be  wilt  have  rendered  invaluable  service  by  making  the 
English  public  familiar  with  the  clastic  variety  of  the  ceremonial 
by  which  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  surnmnded. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Stanley's  power 
vivid  description  is  well  illustratetl  (pp.  4,  &): — 

'  Let  na  concoivo  oarsolvoii  presont  at  those  extratiirdinarj  scenes, 
to  which  no  cxiatiug  ritual  uf  any  European  Church  oQurs  any 
likencae.  Thero  was,  te  a  general  rulo,  but  one  baptistA-ry  in  each 
city,  uid  such  baptisteries  wei-e  apart  from  the  chnriUics.  There 
was  but  one  time  of  the  year  wLcu  the  rite  was  administered — 
namely,  between  Easter  and  rentccoet.  There  was  but  nno  per- 
sonage who  could  a:lmini»ter  it — the  preaiding  officer  of  tliu  com- 
munity, the  Bishop,  as  the  chief  Pi-esbytor  was  called  after  the  6rst 
contory.  There  was  hnt  one  hour  for  tlio  ccircmony ;  it  was  midnight 
The  torches  Hand  through  the  dark  hall  aa  thu  troops  of  converts 
flocked  in.  The  baptistery  t^nsisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outor 
chamber.  In  the  outer  chamber  stood  the  candidates  for  hnptism 
stripped  to  their  shirts,  and,  tnrning  to  the  West  as  the  r<^on  of 
annset,  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  through  the  dimly-lit 
chamber,  as  in  a  dcfiaut  attitude  towards  the  Evil  Spirit  of  darkneos, 
and  speaking  to  hiin  by  name,  said  :  "  I  rononnco  thee,  Satan,  and  all 
thy  works,  and  all  thy  jioiiip,  and  all  thy  service."  lieu  they  turned, 
like  a  regiment,  facing  right  round  to  the  Kast,  and  repeated,  in  a 
form,  more  or  less  long,  the  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  whicb  has  ^njtvn  up  into  the  so-eallod  Apostles'  Ore«d  in  the 
Woet,  and  the   so-called    Nicone   Creed   in   the  East     Thej  that 

Tanccd  into  the  inner  chamber,     fiefore  them  yawned  the  deep 
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pool  or  reserroir ;  and  etanding  by  tlte  deacon,  or  tlio  dcacoDOfit.  i  _ 
the  case  might  bo,  to  arrango  tlmt  nil  Bliould  bo  dune  with  decency. 
The  vhole  troop  andrcued  complelely,  an  if  for  a  bath,  nnd  ebood 
up,  naked,  bcforo  tho  Bishop,  whu  put  to  uuvh  thu  questions,  to  which 
tho  answer  was  rotuniod  in  a  loud  H»d  distinct  voice,  as  of  those  who 
knew  what  thoy  had  iimlertaken.  They  thtii  plunged  into  tho  water. 
Both  hoforo  and  after  thu  iuiuorsion  their  haro  liuha  were  mbbed 
iritli  oil  from  head  lo  foot;  thoy  woro  then  clothed  in  white 
gown5,  and  receivetl,  ns  token  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  their  scvr 
brotherhood,  tho  kiss  of  peace,  and  a  tasto  of  honey  and  milk ;  and 
thoy  expre«scd  their  uew  faith  by  using  for  the  first  time  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

*  These  are  tho  outer  forms  of  whidi,  in  the  Western  Chnrdia^ 
ohnoet  erery  particular  is  altorcd  even  in  tho  most  material  pointa. 
Immeraion  has  become  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Adult 
baptiam^  as  well  as  tmmcraion,  exists  only  among  the  Baptists.  The 
dramatiu  action  of  the  soodc  is  lost.  Tho  anointing,  like  tlio  bath,  is 
reducotl  to  a  fuw  drops  of  oil  in  tho  lioman  Church,  and  in  tho  Pro- 
testant CliurehcH  haH  entirely  disappeared,  ^Vliat  unco  cmld  only 
be  adminiiiterod  by  Bi8ho|>4  is  now  tt'lmiulstcrod  by  every  clergyman, 
and  tliroDghont  tho  Boman  Church  by  laymen  and  even  by  woman.* 

The  Dean  procewls  lo  ask,  '  What  is  the  residue  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Haptism  which  has  suriived,  and  what  may  we  learn 
fnim  it,  nnd  from  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed?* 
His  answer  to  this  question,  though  in  great  part  true  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  conveying  eiLhorLttions  of  rare  beauty  ami  force,  is 
at  the  same  time  strangoly  and  lamentably  incomplete.  He 
dwells  with  all  his  winning  earnestness  on  the  maniiiT  Jo  which 
J3n])tisni  typifies  the  ctcanlinrss  and  puritv  required  by  the 
Christian  religion,  on  the  tntal  rhange  of  character  and  life 
which  the  plunge  into  the  w^ater  implied,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which,  by  means  of  this  sacrawentum,  *  converts  bound  them- 
selves by  n  great  oath  to  follow  their  Divine  Commander 
wherever  He  led  them.'  Nothing  can  be  more  effertive  than  his 
exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  *  the  constant  opinion  of  the 
ancients,*  as  Wall  d(;scribes  it,  of  'the  unconditional  efiicacy 
and  necessity  iif  Baptism '  for  the  salvation  even  of  infants, 
*  has  been  happily  exchanged  for  a  constant  opinion  of  the 
modems '  in  favour  of  a  more  moderate  and  reasonable  view  of 
the  obligation  of  the  ordinance.  Ktinally  vivid,  and  i^jKrially 
beautiful,  are  the  cnmmciits  he  makes  on  the  practical  super- 
session uf  adult  baptism  by  infant  baptism.  Such  statements 
indeed  as  that  Infant  Baptism  is  a  special  sense  Hhe  glorifica- 
tion of  children  '  may  occasion  misunderstanding,  and  certainly 
need  qnalifiration.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  very  critical  in 
the  presence  of  such  passa^s  as  the  following  (p.  2ti): — 
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*  Wbon  vo  see  wLat  a  child  is — Low  helpless,  how  traating,  how 
hopofal— tlio  most  baitleucd  uf  men  must  bo  softened  by  its  iiresonw), 
uiw  foel  the  rcverenco  duo  to  its  tondcr  coneoience  as  tu  its  tuiider 
liml».  ^yhcu  wo  ruuiuiuber  that  before  thoir  innoccDt  fuecs  thv 
demonsof  selliehnees,  and  impurity,  nnd  worIdlineM,antl  uncharitablti- 
ness  are  put  to  flight ;  wbon  we  hope  that  for  tbeir  iuuoct-ut  souls 
there  is  h  placo  iu  it  better  n-orld,  though  they  aro  igaomnt  of  tliOBii 
theological  problems  which  roiid  thuir  elilers  aRmlde^^  this  may  poe- 
rnbly  tcacli  u»  that  it  ia  not  "  before  all  things  necx^sfiary  "  to  know 
the  differences  which  divide  ths  Chnrcliefi  of  the  Eaitt  or  West,  or  the 
Chnrehcs  of  tho  North  or  South.  Wbcn  we  think  of  tho  Bwoot  repose 
of  a  child  an  it  lies  in  tbo  nitns  of  its  nnrse,  or  its  pastor  at  tho  font, 
it  may  recul  to  ub  tbo  truo  attitude  of  hnmblo  trust  and  confidence) 
wbicb  most  befits  tlio  bumuu  soul,  whether  of  saint  or  philosopher, 

P"Like  as  a  weaned  child  on  its  mother 'a  hreaRt,  my  soul  ia  even  as  a 
vooncd  child."  .  .  .  The  baptism  of  an  infant,  as  the  birth  of  an 
infant,  would  bo  nothing  wero  it  not  that  it  includes  wit]iin  it  tho 
hope  and  tho  assuniiico  of  all  that  ia  to  follow  after.  In  thoso  focblu 
cries,  in  thoso  unconscious  movtmcnts,  tbcrc  is  tbo  first  stirring  of  the 
giant  within — tho  first  dawn  of  that  rcoBonahlo  eonl  which  will  never 
die,  the  first  hudJing  of 

^^  "  The  seminal  form  which  in  tho  dooin 

^m  Of  that  little  cbaoe  sleeps."  ' 


» 


There  ts,  indeed,  one  permanent  element  in  baptism — the  most 
permanent  and  mcjst  important  of  all,  ns  the  majority  not  only 
nf  Cburthmen  but  of  Christians  TPRard  it — on  which,  strange  to 
say,  the  Dean  omits  to  dwell.  Of  the  promise  it  has  always 
been  held  to  convey  on  ihr  part  of  the  divine  Lord  who  insti- 
tuted ttf  of  the  pledge  it  aflords  of  the  gilt  of  His  gracious 
aplntiial  influences — in  a  word,  of  any  other  than  the  natural 
influences  of  the  Sacrament — the  Dean  does  not  speak,  and  the 
nmission  is  characteristic  of  bis  whole  treatment  of  Christian 
Institutions.  He  is  ever  eloquirnt  and  iidmirablc  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  brings  out  the  feelings  which  they  L>mbody,  or 
which  they  are  fitted  to  evoke,  on  the  part  of  man  ;  but  be  is 
all  but  silent  on  the  influences  they  bosi>oak  and  exert  on  the 
part  of  Heaven.  There  is  a  good  ns  well  as  an  erroneous  side  in 
this  tendency,  and  before  we  conclude  we  will  endeavour  to 
do  it  justice.  I'or  (he  moment,  what  we  are  concerned  to  point 
out  is  the  instructive  force  and  clearness  with  wliich  the  J)ean 
illustrates  the  variability  of  al)  ihe  osttemal  forma  of  baptism, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sacred  words  around  which  they  are 
centred  and  the  elementary  sign  to  which  those  words  are 
attached,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deep  human  feelings  to 
which,  in  whatever  form,  the  ceremonv  appeals.  Certainly,  it 
H  would  excite  strange  suspicions  and  alarms  if  a  clergyman  in 
■  the 
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the  present  day  were  to  enact  luch  scenes  as  arc  depicted  in  the 
Denn's  account  of  bRptism  In  the  Early  Church  ;  and  un  the 
other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  obserratton, 
that  'the  change  from  immersion  to  sprinkling  has  set  aside 
(he  most  of  the  Apostolic  expressions  regarding  Uaptism,  and 
has  altered  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.'  The  Dean,  iodeedt 
exaggerates  the  case,  when  he  says  that  the  rite  of  *  immersion 
was  decided  by  the  usage  of  the  whole  ancient  Church  to  be 
essential  to  the  Sacramt^nt  of  Baptism.*  That  the  practice  of 
affusion  was  sometimes  observed  is  conclusively  proved  by 
representations  of  the  ceremony  which  have  been  preserved  tu 
lu,  such  as  one  from  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus  reproduced  at 
p.  168  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities.*  Still  the 
change  to  the  mere  reminiscence  of  immersion,  which  is  all  but 
universal  in  the  present  day,  is  extremely  striking,  and  sustains 
substantially  the  lesson  which  the  Dean  deduces  from  iu 

His  chapters  on  the  Eucharist  are  even  mure  interesting, 
though  also  open  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  criticism  we 
have  made  up4>n  his  omissions  in  respect  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  He  depicts  with  touching  vividness  the  clrcumstancei 
of  the  original  I  .ischal  meal  at  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
instituted,  and  describes  with  great  beauty  of  expression,  though 
again  with  grievous  incompleteness,  some  of  tlic  feelings  which 
its  commemoration  must  ever  arouse.  As  we  are  reluctant  to 
deal  controversially  with  (he  last  work  of  one  who  has  so  httely 
been  taken  from  us,  and  are  rather  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  its  exix'Uenci's  than  Its  defects,  we  shall  content  ourseh*cs,  on 
this  solemn  subject,  with  expressing  a  profound  regret  that  the 
Dean  should  betray  so  complete  a  disregard  of  the  most  vIiaI 
element  in  this  ordinance — the  Saviour's  direct  institution  of  it, 
and  His  express  command  to  Christians  to  continue  it — as  even 
to  contemplate  the  possihilitv  of  the  language  which  refers  to 
His  Body  and  His  I5Iood  being  'dispensed  with'  (p.  120). 
He  expresses  an  apprehension  lest  '  tbe  materialism  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sacristy,  kf^eping  p.Tce  with  the  materialism  of  the 
philosophic  school,  may  so  undermine  the  spiritual  elemoat  uf 
this— almost  the  only  external  onllnancn  of  Christianity — as  to 
endanger  the  ordinance  itself.'  ]t  is  as  though  he  conceived  the 
vitality  of  the  ordinance  to  be  dependent  upon  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  Christians  rather  than  upon  their  obedience  (o  their 
Master.  *  That  so  fragile  an  ordinance/  he  says,  'should  have 
survival  so  many  shocks,  so  many  superstitions,  so  many  ceo- 
tunes,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  immense  vitality  of  the  religion 
which  it  represents — of  the  prophetic  insight  of  its  Founder.' 
It  is  strange  that  in  such  a  connection    it  should  not   h.-iTe 
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jcuired  to  the  Dean  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  its 
'ounder. 
But  we  prefer  passing  from  thrse  relnctant  crttirisms  to  the 
iteresting  illustrations  which  the  Dean  accumulates  of  the 
f^changes  which,  since  primitive  times,  have  passed  over  the 
ccremunial  observances  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  well-known  separation  of  the  Eucharist  itself  from 
the  Agape,  or  Love-feast,  with  which  it  was  at  first  connected  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  t»>  observe  that  the  solemn  ceremony  itself^ 
and  the  common  meal  with  which  it  was  combined,  were 
from  the  first  distinguished  far  more  clearly  than  the  Dean's 
description  would  imply.  Of  more  p;cneral  interest  are  the 
subsequent  variations  in  the  mode  of  celebration.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  change  in  practice  and  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  sacred  feast  is  celebrated. 
In  its  institution,  and  in  the  first  age  of  its  observance,  it  was 
an  evening  meal.  The  name  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  it 
still  bears,  is  a  standing  memorial  of  this  fact,  and  the  Dean  is 
probably  right  in  saying  that  one  trace  of  this  usage  is  the 
employment  of  candles,  lighted  or  unlighled.  The  practice  of 
celebrating  the  Communion  in  the  evening  lingered,  he  says, 
until  the  fifth  century  in  Egypt ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  time 
was  changed  in  the  second  century  to  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  to  aroid  possible  scandals.  It  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  cliange  should  have  been  made,  than  that  a 
partial  reversion  to  the  old  practice,  for  the  sake  of  the 
obvious  convenience  of  large  classes  of  the  community,  should 
in  our  own  day  excite  such  vehement  opposition  among  many 
High  Churchmen.  Accorrling  to  the  Dean,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  the  practice  of  '  Evening  communions'  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  originated  by  the  High  Church  party  ;  but  at  all 
events  the  custom  of  the  first  age  of  the  Cliurch  in  this  matter  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  hour  of  celebration  can  never  involve 
any  other  questions  than  those  of  Church  orfler  and  ejcpedieocy. 
The  next  point  with  which  the  Dean  deals  is  the  posture  of 
the  guests  or  recipients.  There  are  four  p<issible  positions — 
kneeling,  standing,  sitting,  or  recumbent  ;  and  of  these  four  no 
single  Church  practises  that  which  certainly  was  the  original 
one.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  oar  Lord  and  His  Apostles  were  reclining  on  couches. 
This  almost  necessarily  passed  away  with  the  genera!  custom  of 
reclining  at  meals,  and  the  posture  which,  as  coming  nearest  to 
■it  in  spirit,  might  have  been  expected  to  take  its  place,  is  that 
tof  sitting.     This,  however,    has  only  been   observed    in   two 
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instances,  which  the  Dcun  shows  a  particular  pleasure  in  brinjs;* 
ing  into  juxtaposition.  The  instances  are  those  of  the  Ficsbr- 
terians  (he  might  have  said  of  XonconformiMs  in  general)  and 
of  the  I'ope.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  ailoptetl  this  posture 
by  way  of  a  return  to  the  old  pmclice ;  and  the  Pope  seems 
to  hare  inherited  it  from  ancient  times  and  to  have  nb&erred  it 
for  many  centuries.  It  is  a  very  curious  point  thnt  it  is  disputed 
whether  he  does  so  now ;  and  there  seems  goml  reason  for 
beliering  that  alxiut  the  fifteenth  century  he  ezcbangeil  the 
posture  lor  one  hall  sitting,  half  standing,  just  as  in  the  procct^ 
sion  of  Corpus  Christi  he  adopts  a  posture  in  which  he  secioB 
to  kneel,  but  really  sits.  The  note  in  which  the  Dean  disciuscs 
this  obscure  question  is  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  the 
book,  nnd  the  Dean  is  hnppilv  tible  to  conclude  the  discussiaa 
by  the  discovery  of  another  parallel  between  Popery  and  Pre»- 
byterianism.  The  I'ope,  it  seems,  has  been  led  to  modify  Lis 
original  and  proper  position  of  sitting  by  an  approach  to  standing. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  indocrd 
by  their  feelings  of  reverence  to  combine  a  certain  degree  of 
flexion  of  the  body  with  their  prescribed  attitude  of  sitting,  and 
the  result  is  that  their  posture  and  that  of  the  Pope  have  approx.i- 
mated  to  one  another.  The  concluding  passage  is  too  character- 
istic of  the  Dean's  style  not  to  be  quuted.     He  says  (p.  231)  :— 

'Thiii  endeavour  to  eorabino  a  proscribed  attitude  cithor  with  ogo- 
Tcuienco  or  with  u  cliaugo  of  scutiucut  is  nut  uDcummoa.  Odd 
pfkrallel  iuBtuncfi  has  boon  oftt>u  oildticctd  in  LhL>  cam  of  tho  PopM 
thcuiBclvcs.  In  tht3  great  [irocesuion  on  Oorpas  Chrisii  dinr,  wltoo 
Ibo  I'opo  is  earriM  in  a  palanfjuin  rouud  the  I'iftzzi*  of  St.  Pcler,  it 
ia  generally  believed  that,  whilst  he  appoars  to  b<]  in  a  knoalio^ 
attitude,  tho  coshioua  aud  furiiituro  of  the  jialamiulu  arv  so  amuigM 
as  to  enable  him  to  bear  tho  futiguu  of  tho  coromoTiy  by  silting.  whilM 
to  the  H]K:utatorB  he  appears  to  bo  kncoliug.  Auothiir  parallid  is  to 
be  found  from  another  point  of  view,  iu  ouo  of  thu  few  othor  iostauoes 
in  which  the  posturo  of  sitting  has  boon  retained,  or  rather  odoptoil, 
nauolj.  iu  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Thero  the  attit&da 
of  sitting  was  rigidly  prescribed.  Bat  if  we  may  trust  an  acoounft  ctf 
the  Scottish  snoramcnt,  bolicrod  to  be  as  accniato  as  it  is  poetic,  the 
posture  of  the  doroiit  Prcitbyterian  peasant  as  nrarly  as  posttblo 
COrrctipuiiJs  to  that  which  Ilocca,  Gcrbct,  and  Benedict  XIT.  gin  of 
the  Pupo's  present  attitude  —  "  inniiuR,"  "  lucurTUS  iueliuato  oorpoK^" 
**  u  demi  assis,"  "  uno  profoudu  inclination  de  corps : " — 
'  **  There  they  sit  ...  . 

....  In  rcTorencu  meet ; 

Uany  an  eye  to  heaTan  is  lifted. 
Meek  and  rery  lowly. 

Sonls  bowed  down  with  roTorent  fear. 

Hoary^ii 
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Hoary-liciulct]  eltleru  cioving, 
Bear  tho  hallowed  bread  and  wiiu^ 
While  doToutly  still  tbo  pooplo 
Low  in  prayer  bow  the  lieiid."  • 

It  IB  interesting  tu  oLservo  this  anciout  usage  becoming  Bmull  l^y 
dogrocs  and  benutifuily  lest),  yd  stttl  not  ontircly  oxtiugui^hcd : 
rednc^l  from  rccuuibency  to  Bitting,  from  tho  sitting  of  alt  Ut  tho 
Bitting  of  tt  Hinglu  persuu,  from  tliu  sitting  of  a  single  peraen  to  thn 
donhtfal  rominiBoeuoe  of  hia  Bitting,  by  a  posture  half  sitting,  half 

K  'The  compromise  of  tho  Pope'fi  actual  pnstnro  is  a  charncteristio 
Bpeoimen  of  liiat  "  singtilar  dexterity  "  which  Banodict  XIV.  uttributoa 
to  his  Master  of  tho  Curcmomes,  and  which  has  bo  often  marked  tho 
proceedings  of  Iho  Roman  Court.  To  hare  devised  a  posture  by 
vhicb,  OS  ou  the  festival  of  Corpus  Chriati,  the  Pope  can  at  once  bit 
ftnd  kneel;  or^ — as  in  tho  cases  mentioned  by  Pojio  Benedict  XIV. — an 
arrangement  by  which  tho  Poj)c,  whilst  Kitting,  ''can  stretch  his  legs 
in  tho  vacant  space  urnior  the  altar;"  or.  as  in  tho  case  we  liavo  bcou 
considering,  a  position  of  standing  so  as  to  give  tho  AppcArauco  of 
mtting,  and  sitting  so  as  to  giro  tho  appearance  of  standing— is  a 
minute  ciainple  of  tho  subtle  genius  of  the  iustttDtiou  of  tho  Papacy. 
As  the  practice  itself  is  a  otrnw,  indicating  the  moTenient  of  priini- 
tivu  antiquity,  so  the  mudcru  cuuipruuiise  is  a  straw,  indicating  the 
ovcmcut  of  llio  Itomaa  Chnrch  in  later  times.' 


There  is  another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  posture 
of  standing.  It  was  the  usual  posture  for  prayer  in  the  ICasl, 
the  hands  being  outstretched  and  open,  us  in  iMussulman 
ile\'otiuns  at  the  present  day,  anil  as  is  seen  in  the  represenin- 
tions  in  the  Catacombs.  This  standing  posture  still  prevails 
throughout  tho  East;  but  oil  traces  of  it  have  disappeared 
throughout  the  VVestern  Church  cxcept^as  the  Deau  agaiti  has 
the  pleasure  of  putting  the  cose — *  in  the  attitude  of  the  oiliciat- 
ing  minister  at  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  always.'  What  renders  the  general 
bandonment  of  this  posture  the  more  remarkable  is  that,  as  he 
'observes,  it  was  enjoined  by  the  only  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  which  related  to  public  worship.  This  Canon  prescribed, 
that  on  every  Sunday,  und  on  every  day  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  kneeling  should  be  forbidden  and  standing  enjoined. 
Once  more  the  Dean  delights  to  notice  a  curious  instance  of 
cross  purposes  in  the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the 
Puritans  in  the  17th  century,  on  the  question  whether  kneeling 
at  the  Sacrament  should  be  enforced.      It  was  the  point,  says 
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the  Dean,  on  which  the  Church  most  paigionatclj  iiuUtcd,  and 
which  the  Puritans  most  passionately  resisted  (p.  54)  : — 

*  Tho  Charch  party  in  this  wero  resisting  tho  nsage  of  ancdeat 
Catholic  Christetidom,  and  disobeying  the  Canon  of  tho  First  CEoih 
moniool  Coancil,  to  whicli  they  professed  tho  nic«t  complete  adhesien- 
The  Puritans,  who  rejocted  tho  authority  of  either,  vere  in  the  bu^ 
entire  conformity  with  both.' 

Another  striking  change  in  the  ubscrvancea  attached 
ordinance  is  the  omission  of  the  kiss  of  peace.  Several 
in  the  New  Testament  bear  witness  to  the  observance  of  ibu 
practice  in  Apostolic  times,  and  it  prevailed  for  many  centuries 
afterwards.  The  article  on  the  subject  in  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities  '  says  that  ^  the  holy  k iss  originally  formed 
an  element  of  every  act  of  Christian  worship.  No  sacrament, 
or  sacramental  function,  was  deemed  complete  in  its  absence.* 
Even  common  prayer,  without  tbc  kiss,  was  considered  to  lack 
something  essential  to  its  true  character,  Tertullian  calls  it 
the  seal  of  prayer,  and  asks,  *\Vliat  prayer  is  complete  from  which 
the  holy  kiss  is  divorced  ?  What  kind  of  sacrifice  is  that  from 
which  men  depart  without  the  peace?' — that  is,  tbc  kiss  of  peace. 
At  first  it  was  given  promiscuously,  but  rules  were  gradoaUy 
introduced  prescribing  that  the  men  should  kiss  only  the  men, 
and  the  women  the  women,  'i'his  custom,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  seems  to  have  been  maintained  in  the  Western 
Church  till  after  the  13th  century.  But  not  long  aftcrwanls  we 
rea<i  of  the  introduction  of  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the  kiss. 
A  small  woo<len  tablet,  or  metal  plate,  bearing'  a  representation 
of  tbc  Crucifixion,  after  being  kissed  by  the  priest  and  deacon, 
was  handed  by  the  latter  to  the  communicants,  who  all  kissed  it. 
Tho  Dean  considers  that  there  is  a  trace  of  the  old  custom  io 
the  English  service  in  the  final  benediction,  which  b(^:;ii»  with 
tlie  words  'Thu  peace  of  God.'  In  the  Eastern  churches  it  is 
still  in  some  measure  preserved.  In  the  Armenian  Church  the 
people  simply  bow  to  one  another.  In  the  Russian  Church, 
according  to  the  Dean,  the  clergy  kiss  each  other  during  the 
recital  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  *  to  show  that  charity  and  orthodoxy 
should  always  go  together,  not,  as  is  loo  often  the  case,  parted 
asunder.'  But  in  the  Coptic  Church,  he  says,  the  old  custom 
still  remains  in  full  force.  'Travellers  now  living'— he  himcolf 
perhaps  among  them — *  have  had  their  faces  stroked  and  been 
kissed  by  the  Coptic  priest,  in  the  cathedral  at  Cairo,  whilst  at 
the  same  moment  everybody  else  was  kissing  everybody  through- 
out tbc  church.'  Certainly,  as  he  adds,  if  any '  primitlre 
Christians  had  been  tdd  that  the  time  would  come  when  this 
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i  of  Christian  brotherhood  would  be  almost  proscribed  in 
Christian  churches,  tbe^  wonid  have  thought  that  it  must  be  the 
result  of  *  unprecedented  persecution,  or  uDprcce(h;ntcd  unbelief.' 
When,  indeed,  the  Dean  proceeds  to  sa^,  that  *  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  omission  of  any  act  more  sacred,  more  signifi- 
cant, more  necessary  (according-  to  the  view  whicb  then  pre- 
vailed) to  the  edification  of  the  service,*  he  is  guiltv  of  a 
characteristic  piece  of  eiLag^ration.     The  kiss  forms  no  part  of 

e  original  institution.  But  certainly  there  is  no  point  of 
ceremonial  which  has  been  contend<:d  for  in  our  days,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  whicb  can  be  compare*)  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  either  in  the  authority  derived  from  primitive  and  long- 
continued  practice,  or  even  in  its  natural  and  affecting  signifi- 
cance. That  it  C!in  have  been  completely  set  aside,  without  any 
tense  of  loss  or  any  remonstrance,  is  certainly  a  striking  warning 
against  attaching  vital  importance  to  any  observances  which 
are  not  actually  parts  of  divinely  appointed  ccremunial. 

The  Dean's  account  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
the  Liturgies — or  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion — cannot,  with  advantage,  be  followed  in 
etail  without  more  criticism  than  would  here  be  practicable. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  fmm  the  first  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  prayers  of  Consecration  ;  but  when  the 
Dean  says  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  consisted  of  nothing  else  than  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  only  the  one  fixed 
formula,  but  'in  fact  the  whole  Liturgy  properly  so  called,'  he 
is  in  conflict  with  high  anthoritics.*  But  the  variations  in  its 
lOse  are  of  great  interest.     In  the  East  the  whole  congregation 

ined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  thus  taking  part  in  the  consecra- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  Coptic  Church,  the  Lord's  Praver 
is  the  only  part  of  the  service  which  is  recited  in  Arabic — the 
vulgar  tongue.  In  the  Russian  Church  it  is  sung  by  the  choir ; 
and  the  Dean  doubtless  refers  to  his  own  experience  when  he 
says  that*  of  all  the  impressive  e/Tects  produced  by  tlie  mag- 
nificent swell  of  human  voices  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  the 
Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  none  is  greater  than  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  choir  without  while 
the  consecration  goes  forward  within.*  But  for  the  most  part 
the  Lord's  Prayer  has  in  some  measure  lost  its  old  place  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  Liturgies.  In  the  Roman  Church,  as  well  as 
in  the  I'lastem,  it  now  follows  the  Prayer  of  Consecrotion,  In 
one  Liturgy — the  Clementine— it  is  omitted  altogether.     In  the 
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first  Knglisli  Liturgy  of  Kdward  V^I.  it  is  introduced  aftrr 
the  Prnvor  of  ('onsccration,  but  hv-inTo.  the  administration.  In 
our  present  Liturgy,  although,  as  the  Dean  thinks,  to  girr 
it  rnwrL-  disroity,  it  is  twice  repeated,  it  is  separatcU  altogether 
from  the  CoiisixTution  Prayer.  Hut  a  more  striking  varintina 
still,  in  this  the  most  sacml  and  solemn  part  of  Christian 
worship,  is  presented  by  the  difference  between  East  and  West 
in  the  actual  means  of  consecration.  In  the  Eastern  churches, 
to  quote  from  the*  Dictionary  of  Antiquities'  (c.  c.  Consecration), 
the  J^Ioly  Spirit  is  invoked,  after  the  recitation  of  the  words  of 
institution,  tu  descend  ujion  the  elements  and  make  them  the 
Kodv  and  HIoimI  of  Christ;  and  this  invocation  is  commonly 
thought  lo  imply  that  consecration  would  be  imperfect  without 
it,  But  in  the  Western  churches  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  this  part  uf  the  Liturgy  is  generallv  wanting  :  and  the 
whole  consecrating  virtue  is  attributefl  by  Western  Kitualiitata 
the  recitation  of  the  words  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the 
fitting  gestures.  In  comparison  wiili  such  a  differencr  as  this, 
bow  insignificant  do  the  divergences  of  gesture,  pr>sture,  and 
dross  appear,  over  which  such  bitter  passions  and  such  unsrcmlj' 
struggles  have  arisen ! 

The  real  origin  of  the  vestments  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  recent  controversv  is  described  by  the  Dean  in  a 
chapter  which,  with  one  exception,  is  the  most  entcrtfiining  in 
the  volume,  and  in  which  our  enjoyment  of  the  Dean's  peculiar 
gifts  is  not  marred,  us  in  some  others,  by  a  sense  of  his  drfiDCts 
as  a  theologian.  He  describe),  evidently  with  infinite  amm^ 
ineni,  the  purely  secular  and  common  origin  of  the  preaeat 
official  dress  of  the  clergy,  whether  in  the  Anglican  or  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  he  enforces,  with  the  liveliest  illustratioa. 
the  conclusion  that  Mhe  dress  of  the  clergy  hail  no  distinct 
intention,  symlK>lical,  sact^rdotal,  sacrificial,  or  mystical,*  but 
originated  simply  in  *  the  fashions  common  to  the  whole  com- 
inunity  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  three  tirst  centuries.' 
He  begins  by  dressing  up  a  lay  figure  at  the  lime  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  shows  how  his  various  gamicnts  have  sur- 
vived in  clerical  costume.  His  shirt,  asmtsia  or  chemise, 
survives  in  two  forms,  the  alb,  so  called  from  its  being  white, 
and  the  dalmatic,  sti  called  from  Dalmatia,  from  whence  this 
shape  of  it  was  derived — just  as  certain  greatcoats,  to  quote  tiie 
Dean's  illustration,  are  now  called  Ulsters.  This  shirt,  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  used  to  be  drawn  oref 
the  fur  coat,  sheep  skin  or  otter  skin,  the  jtrlliue  of  the  fia 
nations  ;  and  hence,  in  the  12th  century,  arose  the  bar 
name  of  mperpellicium  or  surpUct,  the  *  over  far.*     The 
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Rector  of  St.  Georg^e's-in-the-East,  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  told 
an  amusing  story  of  tho  Dean  which  illustrates  this  point.  He 
came  to  preach  at  St.  George's  one  very  cold  day,  wrappetl  in  a 
fur  coat,  and  Mr.  Jones  advised  hlin  to  keep  it  on  during  tUc 
8er\*ice.  '  Ves,'  said  the  Dean,  '  I  think  I  had  better  do  so  ;  and 
then  my  surplice  will  be  a  true  superpcllicinm.'  Another  form 
of  the  same  dress  survives  in  the  bishop's  rochet,  which  is  the 
little  rock  or  coat  worn  by  the  mediteval  bishops  out  of  doors 
when  they  went  out  hunting-.  Similarly  the  pail  of  an  arch- 
bishop is  the  relic  of  the  Roman  toffa  or  paUittm.  It  is  not  so 
certain  as  the  Dean  supposes  that  cassock  is  derived  from  Cara- 
eaUa,  '  a  long  overall,  which  Antontnns  Rassianus  brought  from 
France,  and  whence  he  derived  his  name,"  for  it  has  also  been 
traced  to  jvu*;,  skin  or  hide,  ttut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
chasuble  comes  from  cas7ila,  *a  slang  name  used  by  the  Italian 
labourers  for  the  capote,  which  they  called  "their  little  house,** 
as  **  tile"  is — or  was  a  short  lime  a(jo — used  for  "hat,"  and  as 
coat  is  the  same  word  as  "cote"  or  "cottage"  ;*  nor  that  *copc' 
is  another  form  of  overcoat — a  sort  of  waterproof ;  or  that  the 
mitre  was  an  ordinary  headdress  worn  by  women,  and  slill, 
according  to  the  Dean,  to  be  seen  in  the  museams  of  Russia  as 
the  cap  or  turban  worn  on  festive  occasions  in  ancient  days  by 
princes  and  nobles,  and  even  to  this  day  by  the  peasant  women. 
The  division  into  two  points  is,  he  says,  'only  the  mark  of  the 
crease  which  is  the  conse<|uence  of  its  having  been,  tike  an  opera 
hat,  folded  and  carried  under  the  arm.'     The  stole,  lastly,  was 

■a  simple  handkerchief  for  common  uses.  On  State  occasions 
tocb  handkerchiefs  were  used  as  ribbons,  streamers,  or  scarves, 
and  were  hence  adopted  by  the  deacons,  who  had  little  else  to 
distinguish  them.  I'he  Dean  mentions  n  curious  modern  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  such  a  slight  symbol  may 
arise.  When  Sir  James  limoke  first  returned  from  Uorneo, 
where  the  only  sign  of  royalty  was  to  hold  a  kerchief  in  the 
hand,  be  nrtained  the  practice  in  Lnglaud. 

The  process  by  which  these  simple  garments  passed  into 
official  use  is  easily  traced.  First,  the  early  Christian  clergy 
and  laity  alike,  when  they  came  to  their  public  assemblies, 
took  care  that  their  clothes,  though  the  same  as  they  usually 
wore,  should  be  especially  neat  and  clean.  rVext,  it  was  natural 
that  the  colours  and  forms  chosen  should  be  of  a  grave  and 
sober  tint.  Lastly  came  the  process  which  may  be  easily 
followed  in  tinglish  society  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of 
common  fashions  becoming  fixed  in  certain  classes  at  particular 
moments,  and  of  what  was  once  common  to  all  becoming  peculiar 
^k|o  a  few.     Nothing  could  Itc  happier  than  the  combination  of 
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wit    and    curiouB   historical   detail    in    the   following-   pasugv 
(pp.  158-9):— 

*  Take,  for  example,  the  wigfl  of  Bishops.  First  there  wm  the  locg 
flowing  bair  of  the  CftT&liers.  Then,  when  this  was  cat  ehort,  otcui 
the  loDg  flowiug  wigs  in  thoir  places.  Then  these  were  dropped, 
except  by  the  Itemed  professions.  Then  they  were  dropped  by  the 
lawyers,  except  in  Court.  Then  tlie  clergy  laid  tliem  aside,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dishops.  Thou  the  Bishops  laid  thoui  asidfi^ 
with  tho  cxcojitiuu  of  tlie  ArchbishojA.  Tbeu  the  last  Archhii 
laid  his  wig  asido,  except  on  official  oocasioos.  And  now  even 
Archhishop  has  dropped  it  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  had  it 
rot&inod,  it  oiigltt  have  piisscU  like  tho  pall  into  the  mystic  emboli 
the  archieptAcopate,  patriarchate,  or  wo  know  not  what  Sands  again 
sprang  from  tho  brosd  whito  collars  which  fell  over  the  shoulders 
oif  tho  higher  and  middle  classes — whether  Cavalior  or  ruritau  — 
Oromwoll  and  Bouyau,  no  1«»  than  Clarendon  and  Hammond. 
Then  those  vrero  coufiuod  to  the  clergy ;  then  reduced  to  a  single 
white  plait;  then  divided  into  two  parts;  then  symbolized  to  mean 
Hm  two  tables  of  the  law,  tho  two  sacramt-nta,  or  the  cloven  tongues  j 
them  from  a  supposed  conuuction  with  Puritaaism,  or  fnmi  a  aenss 
of  inconvonieucei  oeased  to  be  worn,  or  worn  only  by  the  more  old- 
fashioned  of  the  clergy;  so  as  to  bo  regarded  by  tho  younger  gene- 
ration as  a  symbol  of  Puritan  cusU>ni  or  ductrine.  Just  so,  and  with 
as  much  reason  did  the  Kurplice  in  tho  Middle  Aj^cs.  from  its  poflllion 
as  a  trock  or  pinafore  over  the  fur  cuat,  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  imputed  righteousness  over  tho  sVius  in  nhich  wore 
clothed  our  first  parents ;  just  so  did  the  turban  or  mi/m  when 
divided  by  its  crcs»e  come  to  be  regar«Iod  at>  the  cloven  tongue ;  jnst 
so  did  the  handkerobief  with  which  the  Roiuim  gentry  wipod  their 
iaoes  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  fifth  century  as  wings  of  angels,  and 
in  the  seventh  as  the  yoke  of  tho  Christian  life.  Just  so  hare  the 
ponchos  and  watorprooCs  of  tlio  l^imau  peasants  and  labourers  come 
ui  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  regarded  as  emblems  of  Saori6oo, 
Priesthood,  Benl  Presence,  commuuion  with  tho  uDivonnl  Chnroh, 
Ohristian  or  ocolesiastioal  virtucA.' 

This  subject,  indeed,  affurds  the  Dean  the  most  legitimate 
opportunities  for  the  good'humoured,  but  at  the  same  time 
senously-intcntioned,  satire  which  was  so  congenial  to  bim.  It 
may  be  abandoned  to  him  without  reserve  ami  without  com- 
ponction,  and  this  essay  ought  Ui  go  <i  gre.it  w.iv  towards  calm- 
ing excitement  on  the  subject  of  clerical  x'cstnients.  VVhelhcr 
ardent  Ritualists  arc  capable  of  profiling  by  it  may  be  doubtful. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that,  as  the  facts  which  the  I^an  describes 
in  so  lively  a  manner  become  better  known,  it  will  be  more 
and  more  difhcult  for  Ritaaltstic  enthusiasts  to  command  anr 
intelligent  lay  following. 

Bat  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  one  man  emy,  in  whicb  the 
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Dean's  peculiar  powers  of  description  are  at  their  best,  and 
which,  while  not  loss  entertaining  than  the  cssav  on  Ecclesiastical 
Vestments,  deals  with  a  more  importnot  subject.  This  is  the 
essay  on  the  Pope.  It  commenies  with  the  observation  that 
*  three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  three  official  personages  of 
supreme  historical  interest,  of  whom  one  is  gone,  and  two  sur- 
jTive,  though  in  a  reduced  and  enfeebled  iorm.'  These  three 
ere  the  Emperor  of  the  HiAy  Roman  Empire,  the  Pope  of 
Kome^  and  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  characteristic  instance  of  the  Dean's  method.  By  thus 
assing  the  Pope  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan,  he  has  at 
no?  fixed  the  point  of  view  from  which  that  sacred  personage 
to  be  regarded,  and  has  stamped  upon  his  whole  position  the 
character  of  combined  historical  sunivalism  and  of  decadence. 
He  proceeds  to  consider  the  P(»po  in  six  aspects — as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  customs  of  Christian  antiquity  ;  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire ;  as  an  Italian  Bishop 
and  Italian  Prince ;  as  the  *  Pope  *  or  chief  oracle  of  Christen- 
dom ;  as  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  as  *  on 
clement  in  the  future  arrangements  of  Christendom.'  In  the 
firat  of  these  capacities  the  Dean  describes  him  as  *  a  perfect 
museum  of  ecclesiastical  curiosities — a  mass,  if  wc  wish  so  to 
regard  him,  of  latent  primitive  Protestantism,'  and  the  dcscrip- 

^tjon  is  abundantly  justified.  The  Dean  describes  vividly,  from 
Siis  own  recollection,  the  spectacle  presented  of  the  public 
entrance  of  the  Pope  into  one  of  the  Roman  churches,  at  the 
time  when  such  processions  were  allowed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  (p.  201):  — 

*Bomo  aloft  ab(ivo  the  surface  of  the  crowd — Rocn  firom  head  to 
;ibot — the  peacock  faua  waring  behind  him — tho  uovumont  of  the 
hud  alone  indicating  that  it  is  a  living  person  and  not  a  waxen 
fignre^he  complctoly  roprcsoutcd  tho  identification  of  the  periion 
with  tho  institution  ;  he  gave  the  inipruasiuu  that  there  alone  was  an 
office  which  carried  the  mind  bock  to  tbo  timos,  as  Lord  Mocaalay 
■ays,  when  tigers  and  camelopardfi  bounded  in  thti  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.' 

The  Dean  proceeds  to  analyse  this  great  i>ersonagef  beginning 
with  hisordinnrv  dress.  He  alwavs  apjiears  in  a  white  gown  ;  and 
this  white  frock  is  simply  the  white  Irock  of  the  early  Christians. 
It  is  neither  the  surplice  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the 
'  white  linen  robe '  of  the  Jewish  priest,  but  the  common  classical 
dress  of  all  ranks  in  Roman  society.  The  Pope  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  preserving  the  memory  of  an  age  when  there  was  no 
visible  distinction  between  tlic  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  and  he  at  all 
events  illustrates  what  we  have  already  noticed,  the  manner  in 

which 
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whicb  all  ecclesiastical  costumes  originated  in  the  common 
dress  of  the  time.  His  {Kislurc  at  tbc  Holy  Communion  bos 
already  been  mentioned  ;  and  it  similarly  rrcals,  in  Kbole  or  in 
part,  the  postnre  of  the  Apostles  anil  early  Christians.  Another 
sing-ular  reminiscence  of  the  same  kind  is  alTordcd  by  the  fact 
that,  when  tbc  Pope  celebrates  Mass  in  his  own  Cathedral  of 
Su  John  Lateran,  lie  celebrates  it,  nut  un  a  structure  of  slone  or 
marble,  but  on  a  wooden  plank,  said  to  be  part  of  the  table  on 
whicb  St.  Peter,  in  the  house  of  Pudcns,  consecrated  the  first 
communion  in  Rome.  This  primitive  wooden  table  has  tMcn 
preserved  throuffbout  the  East,  and,  as  is  well  known,  ww 
restored  at  the  Keformation  in  most  Protestant  churches,  in- 
cluding; the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious 
that  we  should  be  indcbtifl  to  the  Popes  for  fumishinf;'  an 
indisputable  proof  of  its  antiquity  and  catholicity.  The  Dean, 
after  his  wont,  turns  the  fact  into  a  weapon  with  n  flnuhle  eiljfe. 
Some  pci'sons,  he  says,  hare  been  taught  to  rcganl  stouc  altars 
as  identical  with  Popery  ;  some  to  regard  tbcm  as  necessary  for 
Christian  worship.  The  Pope,  by  this  nsn^  of  the  wooden 
table,  equally  contradicts  both.  'The  real  chnnjre,'  he  adds, 
'from  wowl  tu  stone  was  occnsiuncd  in  tbc  firnst  instance,  not  by 
tbc  substitution  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  fur  a  table,  but  by  the 
substitution  of  a  tomb,  containing  the  relics  of  a  martyr,  for 
both  altar  and  table,* 

Once  mure,  when  the  Pope  celebrates  Mats,  he  stands,  not 
with  his  back  to  the  people,  nnr  at  the  north  end  of  the  table, 
but  behind  it,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  faring  the  rongre- 
gation.  This  position,  as  the  Dean  observes,  is  the  verv  rcvfrsc 
of  that  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  clergy  generally,  and  of  those 
who  would  wish  especially  to  imitate  them  ;  and  be  does  not 
omit  to  add  that  *  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  position  of 
Presbyterian  and  Nonconformist  ministers  at  the  time  of  the 
H(»ly  Communion,  when  they  stand  at  one  side  of  the  table, 
facing  the  congregation,  who  are  on  the  other  side.'  Again,  on 
all  occasions  when  the  Pope  himself  o6!iciates,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  instrumental  music.  This,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  Dean  characteristically  describes  as  *a  continuation  of  the 
barbaric  simplicity  of  the  early  Christian  ser^'lce.'  But  her«, 
too,  the  Dean  has  an  opportunity  of  indulging  bis  favouritr 
contrast  or  parallel.  He  observes  that  there  are  two  branches 
only  of  the  Church,  outside  the  Pope's  Chapel,  in  wliich  this  nile 
is  slill  observed — namely,  tjie  Eastern  churches  and  some  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland.  Alike  at  Moscow  and  at 
Glasgow,  there  are  still  places  *  where  the  sound  of  an  otfao 
would  be  regarded  as  a  blast  from  the  Seven  Hills.'     The  Pope, 
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short,  is  on  this  point  a  Greek  anil  a  Presbyterian.  He  *  is  at 
one  with  those  wLo  have  thrown  oil'  liis  allegifincL-,  aud  protests 
ap:ainst  the  practice  of  those  who  have  accepted  it.*  The  last 
instance  which  the  Dean  mentions  o(  the  Pope's  witness  to  the 
simple  origin  of  ecclesiastical  symbols  is  more  doubcrul.  Alone 
of  all  great  ecclesiastics  of  his  Charch,  he  has  no  crosier,  except 
a  small  tem|M>rary  silver  one  at  ordiualiuns.  The  simple 
reason,  says  the  Dean,  is  that,  bein^  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  bis  guards,  he  has  no  occasion  for  a  walking-stick.  The 
^crosier,  according  to  the  Dean,  following  s«ime  high  autho- 
rities, had  in  its  origin  not  even  the  signifiranre  of  the  crook 
rt>f  the  pastor  over  his  Hock.  It  was  simply  the  walking-stick  or 
stafT  of  the  old  man.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Moshcim  the  pas- 
toral stafT,  which  closely  resembles  the  lituus  borne  by  tho 
augurs  of  antiquity,  may  have  been  one  of  those  symliols  which 
the  early  Christians  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt  from  paganism,  as 
being  accepted  tokens  ot"  piety  and  reverence.  Nor,  if  this 
opinion  be  rejected,  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  sbep> 
herd's  crook  was  not  adopted  in  order  to  symbolize  the  pastoral 
office  of  the  clergy. 

Passing  to  the  Pope's  character  as  a  successor  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  Dean  justifics.the  saying  of  Hobbcs,  that  *  the  Pope 
is  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  K<iman  empire,  sitting  crowned  upon 
the  grave  thereof.'  Thus  his  proper  see  and  cathedral  is  the 
fiasiiica  of  St.  John  '  in  the  Lateran ;'  that  is,  in  the  Lateraa 
Palace,  'which  was  the  rt^al  and  only  bequest  of  Coiiatantine  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome.'  The  chair  of  state  in  which  he  is  borne 
aloft  is  the  ancient  palanquin  of  the  Roman  nobles  or  princes. 
The  red  slippers  which  he  wears  are  the  red  shoes  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  'The  kiss  which  the  faithful  imprint  <m 
those  shoes,  is  the  descendant  of  the  kiss  first  imprinted  on  the 
foot  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who  borrowed  it  from  Persia.' 
The  fans  which  go  behind  the  Pope  are  also  borrowed  from  the 
Court  of  Persia,  being  the  punkahs  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 
Strangest  of  all,  his  lii[;hest  ecclesiastical  title  is  derived  from 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  P<ipe  is  not  called  Summas  Sacerdos^ 
as  he  would  be  if  his  designation  were  the  Latin  form  of  that  of 
the  Jewish  High  Priest.  He  is  Pojilifcx  Mtiximits — the  title  of 
the  office  held  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  Julian 
Calendar  was  introduced  by  him.  From  him  it  descended,  says 
the  Uean,  to  the  emperors,  his  successors,  and  from  them  to  the 
Popes.  There  is  an  obelisk  in  the  Monte  Citorto,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  original  de<lic^tion  of  it  by^  Augustus  Ccesar^ 
*  Puntifex  Maximus,'  to  the  Sun  ;  on  the  other  side,  by  Pius  VI., 
\f*{;ntifcx  Maximus^  to  our  Lord.     A  more  picturesque  illustra- 
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licm  nf  this  fact  ibnn  the  folloffing  it  would   be  tlifBcult  to 
conceive  (p.  208)  : — 

'  WliCQ  Bishop  DnpanloQp,  in  a  pamphlot  on  "  L'AthblsToe  ot  b 
PAril  Social,"  deBcribod  Uie  aesertion  of  the  Holy  Father  hj  the  ~ 
Emperor  uf  Franco,  it  n-aa  more  appropriato  than  ho 
when  ho  said,  "  The  Grand  Ponliif  corors  hiR  facb  with  his  iuantl«, 
and  sayH  ei  ht  Jili"  It  was  a  grand  Pontiff  who  so  ooTored  Ha  &oa, 
and  who  so  exclaimed :  bnt  that  Pontiff  was  Jnlins  Ctesar,  to  whose 
office  the  Fopo  has  directly  sacceedod.' 

We  shall  only  mention  one  other  curtoiu  feet  from  this  Btost 
curious  chapter.  It  wnultl  appear  th.it,  hy  the  theory  of  Cfap 
Roman  Chorch  itself,  it  is  not  as  Bishop  of  Rome  thnl  the 
Pupe  is  supposed  to  acquire  the  religious  sovereignty  of  Utr 
world.  He  becomes  Pope  by  the  election  of  the  Guilinals, 
anil  for  this  pur|>o.ie  he  need  not  be  a  clergyman  at  all. 
*  He  may,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  a  la^'mnn,  and, 
if  duly  elccleO,  lie  may  as  a  layman  exercise,  not,  irKleetl, 
the  functions  of  a  bishop,  but  the  most  significant  functiooi 
which  belong  to  a  Pope.'  The  episcopal  consecration  mutt. 
Indeed,  follow  as  soon  as  is  convenient.  Dut  the  Pope, 
once  elected,  is  in  perfect  possession  of  the  headship  nf  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  even  although  it  should  so  happen 
that  he  were  nerer  consecrated.  In  point  of  foct,  three  Popes 
have  occupied  the  chair  of  ^t.  Peter  as  laymen.  One  of  these, 
Adrian  v.,  in  127G,  reigned  only  for  twenty-nine  tiaya,  and 
<Ue<l  without  taking  Holy  Onters.  Vet  within  that  time  he  had 
promulgate*!  decrees  modifying  the  whole  system  of  Pap.-tl  eleo 
tions,  and  tliese  dei-ree*  have  by  his  successors  been  held  to  be 
invested  with  all  the  sacredncss  of  pontifical  utterances. 

The  Dean's  view  of  the  p>ssible  action  of  the  Pope,  ^asan 
element  in  the  future '  of  Christendom,  is  so  admirably  cxpreMed 
by  himself,  that  we  cannot  bnt  quote  it  in  full  (pp.  2124-5): — 

'  It  in  always  nitbin  Uie  bounds  of  hope,  that  a  single  iudiTidnaL 
fnlly  equal  to  the  emergency,  who  shontd  by  chanoo  or  X'rovideacc 
find  himself  in  that  for  any  like)  exalted  Mat,  might  work  wondara— 
woudoTM  whteh,  humanly  speaking,  could  not  be  worked,  eren  by  a 
muk  of  eqnal  powers,  in  a  sitoaiioQ  lees  commanding.  There  is  s 
medii&Tal  t&Ie  whioh  haa  otoii  some  fotmdation  in  fact,  that  a  certais 
Pope  was  once  acunacd  before  a  Gkmunil  Council  on  a  charge  of 
hercey,  ilo  was  roodemned  to  bo  hnmtd ;  but  it  was  foand  that  lbs 
•antenco  could  not  be  legally  carried  into  execution  bnt  with  the 
consent  uf  the  Pope  himscU.  The  assembled  Fathers  wvnt  to  the 
Pope — eeaemiif  ad  Papnm — and  proMnted  their  horablo  p(<tilioD~4< 
diaiennt,  O  Pttpn^  JtuUcn  ff  cmnari :  and  the  Pope  was  movvd  to  pity 
for  the  inextricable  dilemma  in  uhioli  the  Fathers  were  placed.  He 
ooosBntod  to  their  ptayar.    Ho  pranouoced  jodgmenl  on '  ~ 
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;jfM  craFmn  ;  and  his  gcntence  was  carried  into  effect— e< 
«9^^— and  tkcu  in  rcvcrcDtial  gratttado  for  so  lioroio  au  act  of 
f-denial,  ho  waa  canonized — ■»*/  jKJ»te.a  t-t^aerattu  pro  ttmu^to,  Sndi, 
though  with  a  more  cheerful  issue,  might  be  the  solntiuQ  of  the 
tftngli'ineut  of  the  Church  by  eome  future  Pope.  Wo  havo  Init  to 
ine  a  man  of  ordinary  counigo,  common  Bonge,  hcmeaty,  and  dis- 
ent — a  man  who  should  huvo  the  grace  to  perooiTO  that  the 
ighest  honour  which  ho  could  confer  on  the  highost  ficat  in  the 
istiaa  hierarchy,  and  the  highest  service  he  could  render  to  the 
Christian  religion,  would  he  from  that  lofty  eminence  to  iipeak  out  to 
tie  wholu  world  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  aud  nothiug  hut  thu  truth. 
Such  an  one,  regarding  only  the  facta  of  history,  but  iu  tbc  plenitude 
j)f  authority  which  ho  would  havo  inherited,  and  "  epeaking  ex 
■a  iu  discharge  of  lu»  offioo  of  puetor  and  doctor  of  all  Chria- 
might  flolemnly  prenounoo  that  he,  his  predecessors,  and  his 
lOCQGSors,  were  fallible,  personally  and  officially,  and  might  err,  as 
haTO  erred  again  and  again,  both  in  faith  and  luorals.  By  so 
doing,  ho  wnnld  not  have  contradicted  the  decree  of  infallibility, 
iDoro  than  that  ilecree  contradicts  the  decrees  of  previous  councils 
and  the  declarations  of  previous  Popes.  By  so  doing  ho  wonid  incnr 
insnlt,  obloquy,  perhaps  death.  But,  like  the  legendary  Foi>e  of 
whom  we  havo  spoken,  he  would  have  deticrved  the  erown  of  sanctity, 
lot  he  wouM  have  shown  tliat  quality  which  above  all  others  belongs 
to  sunts  in  the  true  sense  of  tho  word.  He  would  have  ri&eu  above 
;the  temptations  of  his  situation,  his  order,  his  office ;  ho  would  have 
'ytilieved  Uie  Catholic  Chnrch  from  tliat  which  its  truest  friends  feel 
(o  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and  restored  it  to  light  and  freedom.' 

We  trust  we  have  given  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  charm 
of  this  rascinatiog  book  to  induce  many  of  our  readers  tu  turn 

its  pogcg  themselves;  and  we  eould  not  well  discuss  it  much 

'urther  without  entering  into  theological  discussions,  in  which 

wo  shouhl  find   ourselves   in  nn  attitude  ol  opposition    to   the 

X)ean,  which  at  this  moment  wc  desire  to  avoid.     Essays  like 

.o*e  on  the  Kucharistic  Sacrifice,  the  Real  Presence,  the  Body 
i^d  Blood  of  Christ,  Absolution,  or  the  Creetl  of  the  Karly 
Christians,  though  containing  many  passages  of  the  greatest 
beanty  in  reference  to  the  purely  natural  aspect  of  those  great 
realities,  exhibit  at  the  same  time,  too  often  in  a  painful  degree, 

e  negative  side  of  the  Dean's  thought  and  teaching  on  such 

bjects.  But  for  the  pure  and  ardent  insight  with  which  he 
iscemed  many  of  the  nobler  aspects  of  human  nature,  and 
with  which  he  appreciated  those  elements  in  Christian  truth 
which  represented  them  and  corresponded  to  them,  no  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  warm  and  grateful.  In  itself,  it 
was  au  invaluable  service  to  the  Church  in  the  present  day 
to  exhibit  the  deep  affinities  between  C'bristian  institutions  and 
truths  on  the  one  side,  and  the  deep  instincts  of  a  noble  and 
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pure  morality  on  tbe  other.  No  greater  danger  can  befil  a 
C'hurcb,  tliaii  that  its  dogmatic  truths  should  he  separati:d  in 
thought  from  the  moral  ground  on  which  they  live  and  breathe ; 
and  the  Dean  was  constantly  labouriog  to  maintain  the  vital 
a&sociation  of  tbe  two,  however  partial  might  sometimes  be 
his  apprehension  of  it.  In  bit  own  way  be  did  tbe  same 
liind  of  service  to  oor  rree<t  which  Butler  modestlv  claimed 
for  himself — that  of  making  men  feel  that  '  after  all  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.'  He  made  it  felt  that 
the  Oiurch,  to  say  the  least,  was  tbe  noblest  institution  for 
fostering  morality  by  pure  natural  infiuences  which  hod  ever 
existed.  The  misfortune  was  that  he  could  not  ix  content 
witb  urging  that  the  Church  had  at  least  this  value,  without 
also  implying  that  it  positcssefl  no  more,  and  that  tbe  mon 
mysterious  of  the  tradiiinnal  doctrines  of  Christianity  vme 
at  the  best  an  accidental  and  unnecessary  ndflition.  It  it 
one  thing  to  dwell  on  tbe  moral  element  involved  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  tbe  sacred  elements  in  tbe  Communion,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  this  aspect  of  tbe  ordinance  could  be  alwayi 
enforced  with  the  beautiful  and  fervent  exhortation  of  tbe  Draa. 
It  is  another  thing  to  speak  of  this  moral  element  as  '  the 
primary,  it  is  hanlly  too  much  to  say  the  sole,  meaning  of  the 
words  on  which  the  institution  of  the  Durharist  is  founded.* 
We  arc  reminded  of  tbe  splendid  saying  of  Coleridge  respecting 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Christianity — a  saying  wbicb  alraoit 
exactly  illustrates  tbe  strength  and  tbe  weakness  of  the  DeuiM 
position.  *  All  this  means  only  morality  I  Ah  !  how  far  nei^| 
to  the  truth  would  these  men  have  been  had  they  raid  that 
morality  means  all  this?' 

If  we  refer,  however,  in  conclusion  to  one  essay  which,  with 
tbe  same  defects,  is  in  many  respects  very  l>eautifut — that  on  tbe 
Roman  Catacombs — we  may  perhaps  discern  in  some  measure 
one  source  of  these  characteristics  in  the  late  Dean's  mind,  and 
may  appreciate  it  with  sincere  sympathy.  lie  describes  the 
reprrscntations  which  are  found  preserved  in  the  catacombs, 
which  he  happily  designates  as  the  Christian  Pompeii,  and  lie 
draws  from  them  a  picture  of  tbe  spirit  of  early  Christian  life. 
The  negative  lone  which  we  have  had  to  notice  is  to  be  discenicd 
in  tbe  contrast  he  thinks  he  detects,  but  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  sliow  to  be  unfounded,  between  the  simple  and  cheerful  spirit 
of  onlinnry  (rhrisitan  life  in  those  times  and  the  dogmatic  snd 
stern  tendency  of  contemporary  writers.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
*  love,  joy,  and  peace '  of  early  Christian  life  have  been  repeatedly 
described  by  historians  who  have  drawn  their  impressions  of 
that  life  (rota  no  other  sources  than  those  which  the  Dean  deems 
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uncoDjEifenial  to  tlic  true  Christian  spirit.  But  what  wn^'are 
chicdy  concerned  to  observe  ia  the  Dean's  interpretation  of  the 
twfo  most  common  and  characteristic  emblems  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Catacombs.  The  one  is  the  Good  Shepherd^  carr^inff 
the  Iamb  in  His  arms ;  the  other  is  the  figure  ol'  the  V^iuc  and 
(he  Vintage.  That  which  the  Dean  fir&t  of  all  discerns  in 
these  (ignres  is  in  each  case  tho  joyful  and  cheerful  side  of 
Christianity',  '  The  popular  conception,'  he  says,  *  of  our  Lord 
in  tlie  earlv  Church  was  of  the  strong  and  joyous  youth,  of 
ftemal  growth,  of  immortal  grace,'  It  is  only  in  the  third 
place  that  he  speaks  of  the  fig^ureof  the  shepherd  as  representing 
that  aspect  uf  Christian  belief  which  teaches  '  that  the  first  object 
of  the  Christian  community  was  not  to  repel,  but  to  include, 
not  to  condemn,  but  to  save,'  Could  there  be  anything  more 
strange  than  that  he  should  thus  put  in  a  secondary  position 
that  lesson  of  the  parable  oi  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  must 
have  been  primarily  associated  with  it  in  the  mind  of  every 
Christian  who  bad  heanl  the  Gospels  read  ?  So,  again,  bearing 
in  mind  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Vine,  and  His  use  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  in  the  supreme  ordinance  in  which  He  established 
the  New  Testament,  and  assured  Mis  followers  of  communion 
with  His  Uoily  and  Blood,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  was  not  the 
first  thought  symbolized  to  the  early  Christians  by  that  emblem  ? 
Uut  the  Dean  thinks  that  the  first  idea  it  may  be  suppcs<;d  to 
l^have  represented  is  *the  joyous  and  festive  character  of  the 
_>rimitive  Christian  faith,'  and  be  can  only  allow  that  '  there  was, 
'perhaps,  a  deeper  thought  in  this  figure.'  This  attraction,  visible 
throughout  this  volume  and  in  the  Dean's  whole  tone,  for  the 
bright,  cheerful,  and  graceful  aspect  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth, 
may  perhaps  be  associated  with  one  of  the  most  charming 
cbaracteristics  of  his  own  nature,  and  with  some  of  the  happiest 
circumstances  of  his  jwsition.  Few  men  have  ever  lived  from 
childhood  to  age  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and  natural 
sunshine.  The  brightness  of  his  early  home  at  Aklerley ;  the 
pure  and  peaceful  atmosphere  in  which  his  father  and  mother 
moved  ;   a  boyhowl  at  school  in  which  all  his  sympathies  were 

^ developed  to  the  full,  and  in  which  be  met  with  neither  check 
nor  discouragement ;  the  unbroken  success  of  bis  manhood, 
<Iarkencil  only  towards  the  close  by  one  sad  cloud — all  seemed 
to  envelope  the  late  Dean's  life  with  a  glow  of  sunshine,  which 
obscured  with  its  genial  haze  the  moral  darkness  and  sternness 
of  too  large  a  part  of  our  existence,  and  which  consequently 
veiled  from  his  view  that  aspect  of  Christian  truth  which  duals 
more  especially  with  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
It  was  not  su  much  his  fault  as  bis  happiness,  that  the  sphere 
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of  his  observation  was  thus  confined. '  The  brigbt  viiioiu 
of  his  childhood  were  pmlon^d  to  bis  last  years,  and  it  wu 
ont  of  the  freshness  of  n  childlike  heart  that  ho  dr]i!>hted  ni 
preaching:  to  children,  and  that  he  dwelt  on  the  beauties  and 
rapacities  of  Christian  innocence,  witliuut  realizing^  the  bitter 
experiences  and  necessities  of  Christian  guilt.  But  we  part 
from  fioch  a  character  with  feelings  of  gratitnde  and  sympathy 
preilnminating;  over  all  others;  and  in  reference  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  tenrhinc;,  we  C4in  but  echo  the  exquisite  language  in 
which  he  concludes  this,  his  last  volume,  and  which  embodies 
the  very  spirit  of  his  life : — 

'LoTC  one  another  in  spite  of  diftereneea,  in  spite  of  Caulti,  iit 
B[ute  of  tho  oxceKSOB  of  ouo  or  the  dc-fecta  of  another.  Tvore  <nw 
another,  and  make  tha  best  of  one  another,  as  Ho  loved  us,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  fiaviiig  what  was  good  in  tLt)  huiunu  huuI,  forgot,  forgftn> 
put  out  of  fught  what  was  bod  -who  saw  and  hived  what  was  good 
oven  in  the  publican  Zacchou8,  oTca  i^  the  penitent  Magdalen,  vTO 
in  the  cxpinug  malefaclor,  otou  iu  the  lioretieal  Samaritan,  cm  u 
the  I'hariAee  NicodemuR.  eren  in  the  heathen  aoldier,  cren  in  tlie 
outcast  Ganaaojte.  Uako  the  must  of  what  there  is  good  in  ia- 
stitutions.  in  opinions,  in  coDUUonitics,  in  individnaU.  It  is  nrj 
easy  to  do  the  reverse,  to  make  tlie  worst  of  what  there  ia  of  vril, 
abaord,  and  erroneous.  By  so  doing  we  uhall  have  no  difScult; 
iu  making  estrangements  more  wide,  and  hatreds  and  strifes  ULce 
nbnndiLnt,  and  orrors  more  extreme.  It  is  very  easy  to  fix  vnr 
atteutiou  ouly  uu  tho  weak  iK>iuts  of  those  around  ua,  to 
ihem,  to  irritato  tlieni,  to  aggravate  tlicm ;  and  by  ao 
can  moke  the  burden  of  lifo  nueiidnrable,  and  can  destroy^ 
own  and  others'  happiness  and  usefulness  wherever  we  go. 
this  was  not  the  now  love  wherewith  we  are  to  lore  one  uu 
That  love  is  universal,  because  iu  ita  spirit  wo  oToreomc  evil 
by  doing  good.  We  drive  ont  error  simply  by  t«.'Uing  the 
We  strive  to  look  on  both  aidee  of  the  shield  of  truth.  We  strii 
speak  tho  truth  iu  love,  that  is.  without  fixaggoraliou  or  uusi«| 
tatiou ;  oonccaling  nothing,  compromising  nothing,  but  witK 
ibrt  to  ooderstacd  each  other,  to  discover  the  truth  which  lies  st 
ie  bottom  of  the  error ;  with  the  determination  cordially  to  Ion 
[;»liatcver  is  lovoahle  oven  in  thofio  in  whom  wo  con.lially  dotot 

rhatever  is  dete-stable.    And  in  proportion  as  we  endeavour  to  do 
l^ero  may  be  a  hope  that  men  will  ece  that  there  arc,  after  all, 
trtw  disciples  of  Christ  loft  in  the  world,  "booftusa  they  tiBTO' 
on«  to  anDtbor.** ' 
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Art.  IV. — 1.   Parliamentart/  Blue  jBooh—*Liqhtinff  by  Elec' 

tricihi;  Aug.  13,  lb79. 
2.  Expoxition  Internationale  d^ Electricity,  Paris.     Catalogue  Gc- 
m      Ji^ral  Officiel,  Aug.  11,  1881. 

THE  tivo  l>ooks,  the  tittes  of  wliirh  we  have  placed  at  tlie 
bead  of  this  article,  offer  one  of  the  most  instructive  con- 
trasts in  the  whole  development  of  srienre. 

In  the  first  we  have  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  were  best 
qualified  to  $j>e[ik  two  vears  agti  on  the  pnisjiocls  of  the  electric 
ui^ht,  and  we  find  a  universal  consensus  uf  opinion  amoug 
all  the  scientific  witnesses  that,  although  the  electric  light  was 
no  doubt  useful  in  certain  special  cases,  and  although  it  could  be 
used  convenicntiv  where  single  lights  uf  enormous  power  were 
required,  ^ct  that  its  economical  subdivision  was  im|)05sible,  and 
that  the  application  of  it  in  numerous  small  lights  for  domestic 
purp<K»es  was  the  dream  of  the  visionary  and  the  enthusiast. 

■      In  the  second,  published  exactly  twu  years  later,  we  no  longer 
deol   with   opinions  but   with    accomplished  facts,  and    we  sec 
that  the  dream  of  the  visionary  and  the  enthusiast  has  beea 
realized,  and  that  what  was  impossible  two  years  ago  mny  Iw 
,       seen  in  daily  action  at  the  Kxhibition  now  o}H>n  in  I'uris. 

RTlie  last  two  years  have  witnessed  one  of  those  extraordinary 
jd^velopments  of  scientific  industry,  of  which  the  latest  in  any 
_Miy  parallel  to  the  present  one  has  been  the  ilevelopinent  of  tlie 
loeomotivc  and  the  railway  system.  For  the  stimufus  which 
has  caused  this  development  we  may  say  unhesttatinglv  that  we 
have  to  thank  the  gi-nius,  power  and  insight  of  Mr.  Edison  andi 
of  our  own  countiymuu  Mr.  Swan. 

The  present  exhibition  in  Paris  niarks  an  era  in  the  science 
of  electricity.  In  addition  to  a  great  number  of  other  electric 
inventions,  there  are  collected  there,  literally,  thousands  uf 
electric  lamps  and  hundreds  of  electric  generators,  representing 
nearly  every  kind  of  electric*  lighting  which  has  been  attempted 
since  Faraday  discovered  electro-magnetic  induction  in  1831. 
In  the  main  building  we  find  various  kinds  of  those  lai^e 
electric  lamps  with  which  in  one  form  or  another  we  hare  been 
fur  some  time  familiar,  while  the  picture  galleries  and  reading- 
rooms  attached  are  lighted  by  the  subdivided  lights  of  Mr. 
Edison  and  of  Mr.  Swau. 

Let  us,  without  going  too  much  into  details  of  machinery^ 
examine  the  generators  and  lamps  by  which  the  electricity  i» 
produced  and  utilized. 

The  generators  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  divided  into  two 
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gceai  classes,  those  giving  'direct'  currents,  or  cnrrcnts  alwaji 
llowiug  in  tbc  same  direclinn,  and  tbose  giving  *  alternate' 
currents,  or  currents  whose  cltrection  is  being  reverted  manjr 
times  in  each  second.  Each  kind  has  its  special  uses  and  ad- 
vantages, and  each  is  adapted  to  partirtilar  kinds  of  lamps. 

The  lamps,  again,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes 
The  first  are  the  *arc'  lamps,  where  the  circuit  is  broken 
between  two  carbon  points,  and  an  arc  of  light  is  formed 
between  them,  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  carbon  poles 
and  of  the  detached  particles  of  carbon  forming  the  arc.  The 
second  are  the  'incandpscent'  lamps,  where  there  is  nn  discon* 
tinuitv  in  the  circuit,  but  where  the  light  is  produce*!  by' the 
heating  to  whttenoss  of  n  fine  thread  of  carbon  through  which 
the  current  is  passed.  All  incandescent  lamps  can  be  worked 
either  by  the  direct  or  by  the  alternating  current ;  but  ihr  arc 
lamps  must  again  be  subdivided  into  two  rJaues,  namely  tbow 
which  work  with  the  direct,  and  those  which  work  with  tbe 
alternating  current  respccti%'ely. 

The  principle  on  which  all  electric  generators  are  founded  is 
the  fact  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  it'  a  wire  be  movpd  near 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  so  as  to  move  across  or  *  cut '  its  *  lines 
of  force,^*  there  will  be  a  force  produced  tending  to  move 
electricity,  or  cause  a  current  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other.  This  tendency  is  called  'Electromotive  force.' 
But  as  long  as  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  separated,  the 
electricity  can  no  more  flow  nmnd  than  water  can  flow  round  a 
coil  of  pipe  closed  at  both  ends,  however  strong  an  '  aqiu- 
motive  *  force  (to  coin  a  word)  is  applied  to  it  by  a  pump. 

But  if  we  either  connect  the  two  ends  of  onr  pipe  one  to  tbe 
other,  or  if  we  cause  them  each  tu  dip  into  the  same  or  into 
two  separate  large  ponds,  we  shall  have  a  flow  of  water  along 
the  pipe  as  long  as  our  pump  supplying  the  *aqua-moiive'  torn* 
continues  to  act ;  and  further,  if  somewhere  in  the  pipe  we  insert 
a  turbine  or  other  machine,  workable  by  a  flow  of  water,  we 
shall  have  a  motor  capable  of  doing  mechanical  work  \  capable, 
for  instance,  of  turning  a  grindstone,  and  causing  sparks,  giving 
heat  and  light,  when  steel  is  pressed  upon  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  expended  *  energy  '  or  *  mechanical  work ' 
at  the  pump,  and  have  reproduced  that  work  in  the  form  of  heat 
and  light  at  the  grindstone.  The  stream  of  water  has  given  us 
n  means  of  conveying  energy  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  case  of  electricity  is  precisely  analogous.     If  we  connect 

*  The  dbvotioos  of  lint?*  of  foros  of  a  mognot  wmj  be  seen  bj  laying  out  mrfv 
a  shoct  of  paper  and  Uostinf;  iroo  flllngi  od  tb«  top:  tfa«T  will  thi>&  arnuifll 
tbiMBalrM  aMDg  tbe  lioee  of  foroe,  vhieh  vfll  bo  seen  to  rntKate  tmm  Ibo  polm- 
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the  ends  of  our  moving  wlru  bv  a  coniluctor,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete circuit,  or  if  we  connect  them  both  to  that  great  reservoir 
of  electricity,  the  Earth,  we  shall  find  that  a  current  of  electricity 
will  flow  along  the  wire  as  long  as  the  ' clectro-motlre  force' 
continues  ;  and  further,  if  wc  insert  in  the  circuit  cither  an  arc  or 
an  incandescent  lamp,  which,  like  the  turbine,  otTcrs  resistance 
to  the  flow,  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  current  will  be  con- 
verted into  heat  and  light  at  the  lamp.  But  it  must  be  re- 
memlwred  that,  when  the  i-urrent  is  flowing,  the  tnagnet  resists 
the  motion  of  the  wire,  and  conscquctiily  energy  or  mechanical 
work  must  be  expended  to  move  it.  This  energy  passes  along 
the  wire  in  the  form  of  an  electric  current,  and  appears  as  heat 
and  light  at  the  lamp. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  electric  wire,  like  the  water-pipe,  gives 
Us  a  means  of  conveying  energy  from  one  place  to  another,  that  is, 
we  expend  energy  in  the  form  of  steam  power  at  the  electric  gene- 
rator (all  forms  of  which  are  machines  for  moving  wires  past 
magnets  or  magnets  past  wires),  and  reproduce  it,  perhaps  two 
or  three  miles  ofl*,  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light  in  the  lamp. 

Now  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  move  one  wire  past  an 
ordinary  magnet  at  an  ordinary  speed  would  not  produce  a  very 
powerful  current.  The  problem  of  how  to  construct  a  generator 
which  will  convert  the  maximum  amount  of  mechanical  into 
lectrical  energy,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  waste,  has 
occupt«d  the  attention  of  electricians  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  solution. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  current,  wc  require  to  obtain 
tbc  greatest  possible  electro-motive  force,  for  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force.  We  must  also  have 
the  minimum  of  'electrical  resistance'  in  the  moving  wire,  that 
is,  we  must  have  the  latter  as  short  and  thick  as  possible. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  moving  wire  and  the  lamp, 
or  lamps,  each  ofler  a  certain  '  resistance '  to  the  current  which, 
passes  through  the  circuit,  and  each  convert  a  certain  part 
of  that  current  into  heat,  the  proportion  depending  directly  oa 
the  *  resistances'  which  they  ofi'er  respectively.  Now  while  all 
the  heat  produced  in  the  lamp  tends  to  increase  the  light,  thai 
produced  In  the  moving  wire  is  absolutely  wasted,  and  only 
tends  to  injure  the  machine. 

The  first  condition,  then,  for  a  successful  electric  generator  it 
to  have  the  ratio  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the  mnving  wire  to 
the  electric  resistance  of  the  lamps  as  small  as  possible.  The 
next  condition  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  electro-motive  force. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Faraday  and  others,  that  (he  electro- 
'Mtotive  Jorce  jtroJucett  in  a  tcirc  moving  Iff  ore  a  magnet  it  directly 
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proporiioiial  to  the  mimher  of  lines  of  force  att  lit/  it  in  a  ^eond. 
Thi«  number  depends,  first,  on  the  strength  of  the  inng-nin,  fur 
thr  stronger  the  inagnrt  the  mure  lines  of  ftirce  emiiuute  from  it ; 
serondl)',  on  the  length  of  the  wire,  for  the  longer  it  is  the  more 
lines  of  force  it  will  cut;  thirdly,  on  the  velrjcity  with  which  it 
snuves.  In  constructing  a  machine,  we  wish  to  make  the  number 
of  lines  cut  as  great  as  possible.  We  see  that  we  can  du  this  in 
three  ways.  We  can  make  our  magnets  rery  powerful,  wc  can 
cause  the  wire  to  move  vcrv  rapidly,  and,  lastly,  wc  can  increase 
the  length  of  our  wire  by  having,  instead  of  a  single  piece,  a 
spiral  or  coil  of  a  great  number  of  convolutions,  all  moving 
together  close  to  the  magnet 

With  n.-gard  to  the  first  condition,  powerful  magnets  may  be 
obtained  in  two  ways.  In  his  excellently  constructed  machines^ 
which  mav  be  siwn  in  the  Exhibition,  M.  de  Meritons  uses  a  large 
number  of  extremely  powerful  steel  magnets,  whose  mannfactoie 
has  been  brought  to  such  pcrfectirm  that  each  will  support  aboat 
l.'iO  Lbs.  weight.  IMost  constructors,  however,  use  ^  electro-niag- 
nrls,^  which  arc  made  of  soft  iron,  and  have  a  quantity  of  inaalati4 
wire  wound  round  them,  and  which  become  m.igneticoaly  whfeo  a 
current  is  sent  through  the  wire.  These  magnets  give  far  gnater 
puwer  than  can  be  obtained  by  anv  steel  magnets.  When  they 
are  used  for  electric  generators,  the  current  re<^uired  to  'eicjta' 
ihem  is  sometiaies  prmiuced  by  means  of  a  smaller  generator 
with  steel  magnets,  as  in  the  early  machines  of  Wilde,  and  sotB^ 
times,  as  in  most  motlern  machines,  a  portion  of  the  ciimiDt 
producwi  by  the  machine  itself  is  sent  round  its  own  magnets. 

The  second  comlition  for  prftdocing  a  great  electro-motive 
force  it  great  speed.  Bui  the  only  way  to  move  the  same  wire 
again  and  again  rapidly  past  the  [H>le  of  a  magnet  is  to  allacb 
the  wire  to  the  pcripuery  of  a  wheel,  which  by  means  of  a  steaoh- 
engine  can  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  close  to  the  magnet  poJM. 
'  The  speed  with  which  the  wire  moves  i*  measured  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  multiplied  by  the  circttm- 
fert.'nce  of  the  wheel.  It  may  consequently  be  increased  by 
increasing  either  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  the  speed  of 
revolution,  or  both.  In  our  opinion,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
should  be  the  largest  allowed  bv  the  limits  of  the  site  and 
power  of  machine  required,  and  the  speed  of  revolution  should 
be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  We  believe  it  should  only  be 
limited  by  the  strength  of  the  wheel  to  resist  the  centrifugal 
force  tending  to  make  it  fly  to  pieces.  It  is  pnibablc  that  the 
machines  of  the  immediate  future  will  be  made  much  stronger, 
and  will  revolve  many  times  faster  than  any  at  present  in  use. 

The  third    method  of  increasing   the   electro^motive  ibicv, 
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nnmely,  that  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  moving  wire, 
must  oti\y  be  einplovetl  with  caution  and  within  due  limits,  for, 
if  we  use  many  turns  of  thick  wire,  part  of  it  will  b«  so  far 
removed  from  the  magnets  as  \o  be  little  affecletl  by  them  ;  and 
if  we  nsc  thin  wire,  we  increase  the  *  resistance,'  and  dinuuisb 
the  current  which  a  given  eleclro-inolivc  force  can  produce. 

The  coil  of  wire  passes  both  poles  of  the  magnet  in  turn. 
The  elcctrn-motivc  force,  and  consequently  the  current,  is  in  one 
direction  when  the  wire  is  passing  the  N.  polo,  and  in  the  other, 
when  it  is  passing  the  S.  pole.  In  the  'alternate  current' 
machines,  these  currents  arc  led  into  the  external  circuit  as 
they  arc  produced,  and  the  current  through  the  lamp  is  there- 
fore constantly  alternating  in  direction.  In  the  direct  current 
machines  the  currents  prmluced  in  the  moving  wire  are  led  to 
what  is  called  a  'commutator,'  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
copper  plates,  connected  to  different  parts  of  the  wire,  fixed 
on  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  revolving  with  it  On  these 
plates  stationary  copper  *  contact  brushes '  press,  and  receive 
the  current  The  plates  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  currents 
prtxiuced  in  alternate  or  opposeil  directions  are  collected  in  the 
same  sense  at  (he  commutator,  and  conse((uently  ell  the  curYents 
are  delivereil  into  the  externa!  circuit  in  the  same  din^ction,  and 
the  current  through   the  lamp  is  what  is  called  'tlirect.'     lioib 

B-cUsscs  of  machines  have   their  proper   nscs,  which  wc   shall 

^■presently  discuss. 

The  principal  direct  current  machines  now  in  actual  com- 
mercial use  are  those  of  firamme,  Siemens,  and  Brnsh,  and  to 
these  mav  be  added  the  new  Biirgin  machine  lately  intvmluced 
into  Kngland   bv  Mr.  C'romplim.*     Although   it  is  impossible 

^without  diagrams  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  differences 

^ftof  construction  of  these  machines,  their  general  principles  may 

^me  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

^m  Tbcy  all  employ  electro-magnets  excited  by  a  portion  of  tbe 
current  produced  as  before  explained,  their  chief  differeDces 
being  in  the  way  in  which  the  miiving  wire  is  arranged. 

■  In  the  Siemens  machine  it  is  wound  on  a  long  reel,  not, 
however,  round  it,  like  the  cott^in  on  a  cotton  reel,  but  from  end 
to  end  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution^  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cylinder  or  roller,  which  in  tbe  largest  mtichincs  may  be  per- 
haps 8  inches  in  diameter  and  IS  long.  Tbe  pules  of  the  elccttu- 
magnets  are  made  wi<It-  and  flat;  in  fact,  they  an;  generally  cut 
oat  of  strips  of  iron  boiler-plate,  as  wide  as  tbe  moving  cylinder 
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We  bear  that  Mr.  Kdiann  has  also  eomrtmoted  ■  fxnrerful  tnaohine,  but  it 
oot  jret  bc«n  cxhibilvil  in  Engtood. 
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is  long.     Thus  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  moves  parallel  to 
itself  right  across  the  lines  of  loree  emanating  from  the  magucl. 

In  the  (iraminc  mnchiiiL'  the  revolving  piece  consist*  of 
a  wheel  with  a  flat  iron  rim,  perhaps  3  inches  wide,  round  and 
round  which  rim  the  wire  is  wound.  The  method  of  windiiiij^ 
may  be  seen  by  taking  a  strip  of  whalebone,  winding  roni  wr 
wire  round  it  in  a  spiral  from  cod  to  end,  and  then  bendini? 
the  whalebone  so  as  to  form  a  ring.  This  ring  revolves  be- 
tween the  poles  of  two  or  four  electro- magnets  similar  to  tlxne 
of  the  Siemens  machine,  but  not  so  wide  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk. 

These  two  types  of  machine  are  each  suitable  for  pro<lunng 
a  single  light  of  great  [wwer,  of  say  from  tliree  thou»and  to  ten 
thousand  candles  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  makers  have 
not  yet  Bucceede<l  in  constructing  direct  current  machines  with 
sufficient  electro-motive  force  to  burn  more  than  one  or  at  the 
most  two  arcs  on  one  circuit. 

The  dilTiculty  of  giving  a  high  electro- motive  force  t«  this 
type  of  machine  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  the  wires  being  all 
wound  close  together  in  one  coil,  there  is,  when  a  high  eiectro- 
motive  force  is  used,  a  great  tendency  for  the  electricity  to  move 
sideways  out  from  one  wire  to  others  lying  near  it,  and  this  is 
apt  til  break  through  the  insulation  and  destroy  the  machine. 

In  the  Biirgin  machines  the  wire  is  wound  on  iron  rings, 
as  in  the  (intmme  ;  but,  instead  of  bi.-ing  wound  on  one  large 
ring,  it  is  wound  on  from  six  to  ten  smaller  ones,  liv  this 
means  a  high  electrtv-motive  force  can  be  obtained  safely,  and 
the  machines  now  made  by  Mr.  Crompton  bum  four  lights  of 
20'X)  candle-power  each  on  one  circuit.  Thev  are  e\tremely 
suitable  for  all  purposes  where  a  comparatively  small  madiine 
is  r«|uired.* 

The  commutator,  which  is  used  in  all  direct  current  machines, 
deserves  sjtecial  mention.  It  was  invented  in  Italy  in  1860  by 
Professor  Paccinotti  and  descrilK»l  by  him  in  18^3.t  He  did 
oot  patent  it,  so  it  is  now  common  property,  l-et  ns  consi/ler, 
for  instance,  a  Gramme  machine,  having  its  magnet-poles  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  ring,  ami  their  tine  of  separation  vertical. 
The  spiral  of  wire  on  the  ring  is  moving  upwards  past  one  pole 

*  They  wilt  bora  fiom  40  to  SO  bflUMlMcnit  lamps  ot  16-<«TuIt{>>  jtower  ttii. 
snfllctent,  tot  ioMtanco,  hr  a  Buxlemte-ciscd  ooimtr7>boa*«.  The;  ok  sbon 
4i-faiorse  power. 

t  '  NuovD  Ctmnito  OioraMlo  ili  Fwieo,  di  Clicaiic«  o  {Iclln  Inni  K()ftlioBZiou  alls 
Fkmwcia  cd  sllfl  Arir  induflrlali,'  cwnnpllftla  <U1  ProtH  V  >Utl«oori.  {L  Ilria 

is  O.  Moneitliini).  Tnm.  XIX.  Vim  «  Tonnn,  18C3,  p.  3r.A.  Tliu  inhtn  oT 
1  Nunvo  CLiDfotrH  9>'iU)Tiit)ff  Vnf.  I'arciiiolU'B  pnpor  and  diagzami,  bss  baon 
axpoMxI  in  the  library  ot  tba  itoyal  Inalitution  io  Albemsrle  Utnet  enr  ainee  iu 
piMiOMtioa  ia  18tS3.  j 
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ami  downwards  past  the  opposite  pole.  The  electro-motive  forces 
Induced  in  the  spirals  on  the  two  halves  of  the  ring^  arc  there- 
fore in  the  same  absolute  direction,  ihiit  is,  either  both  down- 
wards or  both  upwards ;  for,  as  the  electro-motive  force  is 
reversed,  either  b^'  changing  the  direction  of  motion  ur  the 
polarity  of  the  pole,  changing  them  Ixith  reverses  it  twice,  Ibat 
Is,  does  not  alter  it  ut  all.  Thus  in  the  two  halves  of  the  spiral 
on  the  ring  we  have  two  electro-motive  forces  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrows.  VV'c  sec  that  though  they 
are  in  the  same  absolute  direction  they  are  op|K>i(ed 
to  each  other  In  the  ring,  and  therefore  cannot  cause 
a  current  to  circulate  round  it.  Professor  Paccinotti's 
invention  consisted  in  arranging  a  number  of  strips  j, 

of  copper  all  round  the  axle  of  the  machine  and  connecting  each 
one  Ui  that  portion  of  the  spiral  on  thn  ring  which  is  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  it.  Two  '  contact-springs '  or  *  contact- 
brushes '  are  placed  so  as  to  press  rcs|K'Clivcly  on  the  plates  in 
turn  as  they  come  to  the  positions  a  and  b.  The  two  currents 
then,  instead  of  being  opposed  in  the  ring,  flow  out  side  hy 
side  Into  the  contact-brush  at  A,  pass  through  the  llne-wiret 
and  lamp,  and  return  by  the  other  contact-brush  at  a. 

Pnjfessor  Pacclnotti's  inmlels  exhibited  in  18G4  arc  now  ia 
the  KKbibition  in  Parts,  and  are  almost  identical  with  the 
direct-current  machines  which  are  at  present  in  use. 

We  now  come  to  the  Brush  machine;  certainly  the  most 
powerful  direct-current  machine  at  present  In  the  market.  The 
magnets  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  in  the  other  machines, 
but  the  revolving  part  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  large  thick 
iron  wheel,  out  of  the  rim  of  which  a  number  of  deep  notches 
are  cut.  In  th<!se  notches  the  wire  is  wound,  forming  a  number 
of  separate  coils. 

The  chief  feature,  however,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the 
machine  of  Mr.  Brush  differs  from  all  others,  is  the  following  : — 
The  Brush  Company  state  that  *in  all  other  machines,  though 
only  a  portion  of  the  moving  wire  is  being  acted  on  by  the 
electro-magnets,  the  current  produced  hns  to  pass  through  the 
whole  of  it,  namely,  Imth  through  the  portion  in  which  it  is 
being  generated  and  the  idle  portion  which  Is  waiting  its  turn 
to  come  between  the  magnet  poles.  All  this  wire  offers  resist- 
ance and  enffM;bles  the  current.  In  Mr.  Brush's  machine  the 
Paccinotti  commutator  Is  so  modified  that  the  idle  portion  of 
the  wire  is  always  cut  out  of  circuit,  and  the  current  only  passes 
through  that  |>ortion  of  the  wire  in  which  it  Is  being  generated.' 
They  consider  that  this  invention  enormously  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine.     Mr.  Brush  now  constructs  machines, 

one 
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oae  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  Exhibition,  which  hum  on  on* 
circuit  no  less  than  fort^  arc  lamps,  each  of  the  power  of  fr^m 
800  tu  IdX)  candles.  The  weight  uf  the  umchino  is  alNtut 
two  tons,  and  it  takes  about  ."O-horse  power  to  work  it.  Thi* 
machine  is  <lisTingiii5he<l  not  only  by  the  .wlidity  of  its  con- 
struct lun,  but  by  the  amount  of  Bnish  and  oraameDUlioa 
bestowed  on  it  cjtternally. 

There  is  a  real  and  somewhat  curious  reason  for  the  extn 
expense  thus  incurred,  which  was  recently  explained  to  us  by 
Mr.  Brush  himself.      He  says  : — 

*  I  hftvu  atwayK  found  tliat  the  only  way  to  qdruto  that  my  macbi 
shall  always  be  kept  in  gtMxl  order  aud  efTioieucy,  and  free  ixotn 
and  rnst,  is  to  make  it  externally  so  handsomo  that  the  man  who 
charge  uf  it  shall  get  fund  of  it,  and  take  encb  a  pride  in  it  that 
will  clean  and  i>olish  it  from  day  to  day  to  prevent  its  appcaoanoe 
from  deteriorating.' 

-  Side  by  sitle  with  the  *■  Forty-Lighter  *  in  the  Exhibition 
stands  Another,  exactly  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  liut 
wound  with  n  much  thicker  and  shorter  wire,  and  orronjc*^  la 
use  its  whole  current  in  burning  one  gigantic  lamp  ibr  liffht* 
house  illumination.  This  lamp  is  about  fi  feet  high  by  4  feet 
scinare.  The  current  is  led  to  it  by  copper  ropes  ^  inch  in 
4baineler,  and  the  carbon  rods  are  no  lesx  than  '1\  inches  in 
diameler.  We  have  not  perstinally  had  the  opportunitv  of  seeing 
it  in  action,  but  we  understand  that  it  gires  a  light  of  the  power 
ol  150,000  candle*. 

.  As  showing  the  rapid  strides  with  which  electrical  en- 
gineering has  advanced,  the  following  anecdote  may  be  meai* 
tioned.  Near  the  *  Forty-Lighter'  in  the  Exhibition  ttands 
a  three-light  machine,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small  tov. 
Mistaking  this  lor  a  model,  we  inquired  of  .Mr.  Brusli  whether 
he  bad  it  constructed  only  for  lecture  purposes,  or  whether  it 
was  an  actn&l  working  machine  ;  but  we  were  informed  that  it 
had  been  constructed  throe  or  four  years  ago,  in  order  to  wev 
how  large  a  machine  it  was  possible  to  make  ;  *  and,'  be  added* 
*  a  xery  big  thing  every  one  thought  it  in  those  days,  and  aune 
long  <listances  to  see  it.' 

Although  we  arc,  no  doubt,  very  far  as  yet  from  the  Uu^gesrt 
jnachincs  that  will  be  made — for  probably  the  big  machines  of 
to-day  will  be  the  toy  models  of  three  years  hence — yet  with  xhf^ 
forty-light  machine  we  have  probably  reached  the  useful  limit  of 
aTc-|ii;htiiig  on  one  circuit ;  fur  it  must  be  rcmembemi,  when 
a  number  of  lamps  ore  on  one  circuit,  that  if  any  accident 
occurs  to  the  wire,  or  to  any  one  of  the  lamps,  sufficient  to 
interrupt   the  current,  the  whole  of  the  lamps  will  be  cxtio- 
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fished :  for  this  reason,  when  a  large  namlier  of  arc  lamps  are 
Rquircflf  it  is  bettor  v>  have  eitlior  several  separate  machines, 
<ir  one  machine  going  several  separate  circuits.  Now  no  satis- 
factory direct-current  machine  has  yd  been  cnnstructc<I  to  give 
more  than  one  circnit,  for  each  separate  circuit  would  require 
a  separate  commutator  and  a  separate  set  of  contact  brushes.  As 
these  are  \>y  far  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  a  machine,  it  has 
been  as  yet  found  more  advantageous,  when  two  circuits  are  re- 
quired, to  use  two  separate  machines.  For  the  alternating  current, 
bowever,  no  commutator  is  used,  and  an  alternating  current 
machine  ran  be  made  to  give  as  many  circuits  as  are  required. 

The  principal  nitrrnating  machines  now  in  the  market  are 
the  alternating  (aramme,  the  Lontin,  the  allemacing  Siemens, 
«md  the  Dc  Meritcns. 

In  the  two  first-named  machines  a  number  of  electro- magnets 
arc  fixed  radially  on  an  axis,  and  revolve  inside  a  fixed  barrel, 
tn  which  a  number  of  coils  of  wire  are  attached.  The  eleetrtv 
magnets  arc  excited  by  the  current  of  a  separate  small  direct- 
current  machine  of  any  convenient  type.  In  each  one  of  the 
fixed  coils  on  the  barrel  alternating  currents  are  induced,  and 
a  separate  circuit  can  be  led  away  from  each  coil.  Each 
coil  can  be  made  to  feed  one  or  several  lamps,  acconting  to  the 
power  of  the  machine  and  the  size  of  the  lamps,  or  several 
coils  can  be  attached  to  one  large  lamp.  Large  and  small 
lamps  can,  therefore,  he  fed  simultaneously.  The  accidental 
breaking  of  the  wire  of  any  one  circuit  only  extinguishes  the 
lamps  on  that  circuit,  and  does  not  in  any  way^  affect  those 
which  are  being  fed  from  tlie  rest  of  the  machine. 

In  the  alternating  Siemens,  the  coiU  are  fixed  all  round  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  which  revolves  between  two  fixed 
wheels,  each  carrying  a  number  of  small  electro-magnets. 

In  the  De  Meritens  machine  the  wire  is  wound  on  an  iron  ring, 
in  the  Gramme  machine  ;  but  the  ring,  instead  of  being  made 
one  piece,  consists  of  a  number  of  segments  which  are  bolted 
her  after  being  wound.  This  makes  the  winding  a  much 
pnicess  than  when  the  reel  off  which  the  wire  is  being 
drawn  has  to  be  passed  through  the  ring  at  each  turn.  lu  this 
machine  steel  magnets  arc  used,  and  arc  set  close  together 
radially  all  round  the  outside  of  the  ring.  In  the  standani  sixe  of 
the  machine  there  are  five  rings,  each  half  a  metre  in  diameter, 
and  each  ring  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  horse-shoe  magneU.  In 
its  action  the  machine  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  its  current 
is  alKolutely  steady  and  uniform,  and  it  never  seems  to  get  out 
of  order.     A  five-ring  machine  is  now  working  the  two  light- 

t'-'^-'-cs  on  the  South  Foreland,  and  another  may  be  seen  in 
the 
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the  Exhibition,  working*  the  large  mmlel  lighthouse  »et  np  io 
the  middle  of  the  building.*  The  machine  is  very  economical 
of  horse-power,  but  is  somewhat  heavy  and  expensive  (as  regards 
first  cost)  compared  tu  other  machines  duin^  the  same  amount 
of  work.     The  five-ring  machine  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

H'hcn  it  is  desirc<l  to  supply  several  separate  circuits  from 
this  machine^  or  from  the  alternating  Siemens,  wires  are  led 
frtim  whatever  number  of  coils  each  circuit  is  to  consist  of, 
and  are  attached  to  insulated  motal  rings  fixed  on  the  axle. 
Springs  pressing  on  these  take  off  the  currents  to  the  differeot 
external  wires.  This  plan  is  as  convenient  as  that  of  fixed 
coils,  for  small  machines  such  as  are  now  constructed;  but 
when  very  large  machines  are  required,  they  are  better  made 
with  moving  magnets  and  fixed  coils,  as  they  can  then  be  con- 
renicntly  constructed  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  arranged  to 
supply  a  large  number  of  indejicndent  circuits. 

Passing  now  to  the  lamps,  we  commence  with  those  suited 
for  'arc'  lighting.  Id  all  these  lamps  there  is  a  steady,  though 
slow,  consumption  of  the  carbon  rods  between  which  the  arc  is 
produced.  '1  he  points  have  to  be  brought  in  contact  to  start  the 
current,  then  separated  for  \  inch  or  so,  so  as  to  form  the  arc,  and 
then  they  have  to  be  fett  forward  as  they  burn  away,  so  as  to 
keep  the  *  resistance  of  the  arc,'  and  conse<{uentIy  the  quantity 
of  current  and  the  light  produrcd,  as  nearly  constant  as  possible. 
On  the  steadiness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  feeding  machinery 
depends  the  steadiness  and  freedom  from  flickering  of  the  light. 

I'he  general  principle  of  all  arc  regulator  lamps  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Before  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  carbons  are  in  contact. 
The  current  being  sent  tlirnugh  ttiem,  passes  on  its  wa^  through 
a  small  electro- magnet,  which,  pulling  a  lever,  separates  the 
carbons  and  forms  the  arc.  As  soon  as  the  carbons  are  a  little 
burnt  away,  the  arc,  becoming  longer,  offers  more  resistance 
and  diminishes  the  current.  The  current,  which  has  all  this 
time  been  passing  through  the  electro-mngnet,  is  no  longer  able 
to  hold  a  second  lever,  which  is  pulled  away  from  it  by  a  spring. 
As  it  flies  away  it  releases  a  train  of  whc<dwork  actuated  by  tbe 
weight  of  the  upper  carbon,  and  the  carbons  approach  ;  and,  the 
are  getting  shorter,  the  current  gets  stronger,  and  the  magnet 
again  pulls  its  lever  and  stops  tbe  wheelwork. 

In  the  old  lamps  this  adjustment  used  to  take  place  once  tx 
twice  a  minute,  and  the  sudden  iDcrcments  and  diminutions  "f 
the  length  of  the  arc  produce<l  those  flickerings  which  were 
so  much  cumplaiued  of  in  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting. 
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ars  a^.  In  the  best  modem  rcgulntors,  such  as  those 
Cratnpton,  the  Jidjusttneat  takes  place  every  one  or  two 
!,  and  the  light  Is  priietieall}'  steady.  When  several 
regTiUtcirs  an*  placed  upon  one  circuit,  an  ingenious  phin  is 
arranged  for  preventing  the  motit)ns  of  one  regulator  affecting 
the  rest 

This  type  of  regulator  may  hr  arranged  for  use  either  with 

direct  or  with  an  alternating  current.  tt  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  with  the  direct  current  the  positive  carbon  con- 
sumes away  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  negative,  while  n'lth  the 
alternating  current  the  consumptions  are  of  conrse  equal.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  actions  of  an 
electro-magnet  with  direct  or  alternating  currents,  the  lamps 
must  be  specially  a<ljustpd  for  the  direct  or  alternate  current; 
ibat  is,   a  lamp  adjusted  to   work  with  the  one  will  not  as  a 

le  'feed'  regularly  with  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  regulators  where  the  carbons  arc  placed 
end  to  end,  must  be  noted  the  JablorhkofT  candle,  which 
consists  of  two  carbon  rods  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated 
by  about  -j^,  inch  of  plaster.  The  rods  are  placed  vertically, 
and  the  arc  being  cstablishc<l  between  them  at  the  top,  the 
plaster  consumes  away  with  the  carbon,  and  the  whole  bums 
away  downward  like  a  candle.  The  candle  can  only  be  used 
with  an  alternating  current,  as  it  is  of  course  necessary  that 
the  two  carbons  should  consume  at  the  same  rate. 
,  The  arc  lights  gi%-e  powers  of  from  500  to  150,0<)0  candles,  and 
Are  suitable  lor  lighting  streets,  stations,  and  large  buildings. 
They  are  not  suitable  fur  dctmestic  lighting;  first,  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  subdivided,  and  the  glare  of  them  in  a  room 
["Vrould  be  intolerable;  and  secondly,  because  skilled  labour  is 

quired  to  put  in  new  carbon  rods  every  day. 

The  great  difficulty  up  to  two  years  ago  was  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  an  economical  subdivision  of  the  current.  The 
opinion  of  scientific  men  wai;  universally  against  its  possi- 
bility, as  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  evidence  of  the  scientific 
witnesses  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  early  in 
1K79.*  But,  as  has  fortunately  happened  on  several  similar  occa- 
sions, there  were  Inventors  then  at  work  who,  while  we  must  claim 
them  as  being  men  of  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  tiie  won], 
yet  unscientific  enough  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
lear  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  what  they  desired  ;  ami  at  the 
od  of  lS7y  Mr.  Edison  in  America,  and  Mr.  Swan  In  Kiigland, 
limultaneously  produced  practical  systems  of  subdivision. 


These 
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These  systems  are  now  both  bclag  developed  with  a  speed 
only  lirnitc<l  by  the  time  required  to  train  workmen  to  a  new 
branch  of  industry,  and  to  make  the  commercial  arrangemenu 
for  bringing  them  within  reach  of  the  public.  While  ibe  sysl^m 
of  Mr.  Swan  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in  England,  in  Americo 
Mr.  Kdisnn  is  laying  down  wires  and  build  inggetierating-sLatioos 
to  light  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  New  York  City,  having  con- 
tracted to  supply  the  light  by  meter  at  the  same  price  as  that 
formerly  paid  for  gas. 

The  principle  of  both  Mr.  Edison's  and  Mr.  Swan's  srttems 
is  the  same.  In  each  case  the  lamp  consists  of  a  fine  filament 
or  thread  of  carbon,  ahont  -A^^  tn  j^^  inch  in  diameter  and  1^ 
to  5  inches  long,  6xed  inside  a  glass  globe.  The  ends  of  the 
carbon  arc  connected  to  metal  wires  which  pass  out  ihmu^b 
the  glass  and  are  hermetically  sealed  into  it.  Every  trace  of 
air  is  removed  from  within  the  globe,  which  is  then  sealed. 
On  a  suitable  current  of  electricity  being  sent  through  the 
carbon  thread,  it  becomes  white-hot  and  glows,  giving  about  u 
much  light  as  a  gns-jet. 

The  great  difficulty  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  making 
these  'incandescent*  lamps  was  the  obtaining  of  a  filament  of 
carbon  fine  enough  to  be  of  suilicieotly  high  resistance  and 
which  would  last  a  very  long  time  without  disintegration.  The 
method  which  has  been  -adopted  in  the  construction  of  all 
lamps  of  this  class  has  been  to  form  the  filament  from  Mine 
kinti  or  other  of  tough  vegetable  fibre,  and  then  to  convCTt  it 
int4}  carbon  by  heating  it  to  wliiteuess  in  a  crucible,  from  wfaicfa 
the  air  is  excluded. 

In  Mr.  Edison's  lamps,  as  at  present  constructed,  the  carboM 
arc  formed  from  thiu  strips  of  bamboo,  while  Air.  Swan  some- 
times uses  cardboani  and  sometimes  cotton-thnrad.  Tbc  carboo 
filament,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  has  its  ends  attarhed 
to  two  little  blacks  of  thicker  carbon,  wliich  in  their  turn  ■» 
attached  to  platinum  wires  melted  into  glass  tubes.  The  carbon 
loop  with  its  end  pieces  is  then  put  Into  a  gta!>s  globe  nboot 
14  inch  diameter,  the  neck  of  which  is  melted  down  upon  ibe 
glass  tubes  so  as  to  close  the  whole  air-tight.  It  will  be  midrr- 
stood  that  the  platinum  terminal  wires  project  out  thmuffa  the 
glass  and  give  a  means  of  connecting  the  lamp  to  the  line  win« 
supplying  tin;  current. 

The  next  process  is  the  removing  of  the  air  from  the  glollft» 
which  is  done  through  a  small  aperture  by  means  of  the  Tiriodt 
improved  air-pumps  which  have  been  constructed  fur  the  pB*" 
pose  by  the  inventors  of  the  lamps.  It  was  soon  found  m^ 
howeTer  perfect  a  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  pump,  yet  the 
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time  the  lamp  was  useJ,  tkis  vacuum  became  impaired  ;  tlic 

reason  being  that  the  carbon  itself  contained  a  certain  quantity 

of  gas  and  vapour,  which  by  the   beat  was  driven  out  iiitf>  the 

bulb.      The   least   trace  of  g:as   in  the   globe   soon   causes   the 

destruction  of  the  carbon.     The  following  process  was  therefore 

tloptcd  ;  while  the  lamp  is  still  attached  to  the  pump,  a  current 

sent  through  the  filament  so  as  to  raise  it  to  as  big^h  or  to  a 

ilgber  de^^ec  oi  incandescence  than  will  be  csed  in  actual  work. 

e  gas  driven  out  is  at  once  removed  by  the  pump,  and  the 

p  is  sealed  while  the  filament  is  still  hot. 

In  the  Maxim  and  the  Lane  Fok  lamps  the  process  of  manu- 

'acturc  is  nearly  identical  with  those  of  Swan  and  of  Edison, 

ut  the  fdaments  are  heated  by  me^ans  of  an  electric  current  in 

atmosphere  of  oil-gas  or  coaUgas.      This  decomposes  the 

s,  and   causes  carbon  tu  be  deposited  on  the  filament ;   and 

if   the  fdnmcnt   is  not   of  uniform   thickness,  the  thinnest 

ts  will   get  hottest,  there  will  be  most  carbon  deposited  on 

ose  parts,  and  the  thickness  will  become  more  nearly  uniform. 

iy  a  proper  application  of  this  process,  Mr.  Lane  Vox  is  enabled 

make  the  resistance  of  all  his  lamps  exactly  equal. 

The  cost  of  making  an  Edison  lamp  is  said  to  he  about  two 

ililllin^s,  and  it  lasts  about  seven  months  before  the  filament 

reaks  down,    after   which    it   can    be   repaired    for  about   one 

shilling.      In  case  of  a  lamp  breaking  down,  it  can  be  removed 

d  a  new  one  attached  by  any  servant,   for  the  contact  springs 

aside  the  chandelier  brackets,  both  in  the  Swan  and  Kdison 

lystems,  are  su  made  that   screwing  the   lamp   into    its   place 

lakes    the    electrical   contacts  automatically.     The   current   is 

turned  on  and   off  by  a   tap   exactly   similar  externally   to  an 

ordinary  gas-tap.      The   only  difference   between  lighting   an 

electric  light  and  a  gas-jet  is,  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  not 

nccessar)'  to  strike  a  match. 

Incandescent  lamps  can  be  worked  cither  by  the  direct  or  by 
he  alternating  current,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  they  work 
st  on  whichever  machines  run  most  uniformly.  IVlr.  Edison 
has,  however,  found  that  when  the  direct  current  is  used  there  is 
a  constant,  though  very  slow,  transference  of  carbon  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  heel  of  the  horse-shoe  fdamcnt,  and 
therefore  that  the  lamps  ultimately  break  down  close  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  loop.  With  the  alternating  current  tlie 
wearing  away  is  oniform  at  both  sides,  and.  the  lamps  last 
longer. 

For  domestic  lighting  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  connect 
a  great  number  of  lamps  to  one  pair  of  w  ires.  To  find  the  Iwjst 
wa^f  to  do  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.     ^ 
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One  way  is  to  coanect  the  lamps  'id  scries;*  that  ts,  all 
on  one  line  ;  so  that  the  whole  current  passes  through  ertsy 
lamp.  This  requires  a  very  feeble  current,  only  enoogfa  to 
light  one  lamp,  out  a  very  great  electro-motive  force  to  drire 
this  current  through  the  whole  series.  It  is  open  to  the  fatal 
objection,  that  the  break-down  of  any  one  lamp  extinguishes 
the  whole. 

Another  way  is  to  connect  the  lamps*  in  quantity*;  that  is* 
the  two  wires  of  the  circuit  are  put  side  by  side,  and  each  lamp 
forms  a  little  independent  channel  from  one  to  the  other.  TTiis 
requires  a  great  quantity  of  electricity,  as  a  separate  flow  goes 
through  each  lamp,  hut  a  very  low  electro-motive  force,  «s» 
owing  to  the  nnml>er  of  channels  through  which  the  crunent 
is  ilowing,  there  is  but  little  resistincc  to  iis  passage.  In  fart 
any  number  of  liimj>s  rcouirc  only  the  same  electro-motive  force 
as  a  single  one.  Here,  if  one  lamp  breaks  down,  the  rest  are 
not  afrecte<I. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems  may  be  nnderstood 
from  the  analogous  case  of  the  two  ways  in  which  a  number 
of  small  water-wheels  might  be  driven.  Suppose  we  have 
fifty  wheels.  We  can  represent  the  connection  'in  series'  bv 
arranging  a  flow  of  water  just  sufficient  to  drive  one  wheel,  and 
by  placing  the  whole  fifty  one  above  another  from  the  top  lo 
the  bottom  of  a  hill.  The  water  will  flow  from  each  one  to 
the  next  below  it,  and  so  will  drive  them  all.  The  qnantitr 
of  water  here  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  th* 
height  of  the  hill  to  the  electro-motive  force.  Here  also  wr  see 
that  if  anv  one  wheel  becomes  choked,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow, 
all  the  wheels  will  stop. 

To  represent  the  connection  *  in  quantity,*  we  must  snppoi* 
ourselves  to  have  two  channels  cut  along  the  side  of  (he  hilt 
The  upper  one  is  to  carry  fifty  times  as  much  water  as  in  the 
previous  case,  hut  is  only  to  be  l-50th  of  the  height  of  the  hill 
above  the  lower  one.  The  fifty  wheels  will  then  all  be  plarwi 
between  the  two  canals,  so  that  fifty  separate  little  flows  oi 
water  run  from  the  upper  canal  to  the  lower,  each  tlirougfa 
one  wheel.  Here  we  sec  that  the  choking  up  of  one  wheel 
will  not  an*cct  the  rest. 

Further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  flow  is  kept  up  by  meaoa  of 
a  pump,  raising  the  water  up  again  as  it  mns  down.  We 
notice  that  the  same  horse-power  will  be  required  in  each  case, 
for  in  one  case  wc  shall  have  to  pump  a  certain  qoantity  of 
water  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  other  to  pump  fifty 
times  the  quantity  to  l-50th  of  the  height.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  electric  ligbtingf  to  work  a  certain  number  of  incnn- 
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leacent  lamps  *  takes  sensiblj  tht;  same  horse-power,  whether 

ey  are  arrangwl  *  in  Keries '  or  '  in  quantity.' 

We  see  that  we  could  use  various  systems  of  connection  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  we  have  described.  For  instance,  our 
two  hillside  canals  could  be  made  with  twice  the  difference  of 
level  and  half  the  quantity  of  water,  and  the  water  could  flow 
through  twenty-five  channels,  each  working-  two  wheels  in 
series.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  very  Irequenlly  used  in 
arranging  lamps  for  domestic  lighting. 

In  all  the  methods  of  producing  electric  light  which  we  have 
described,  the  current  is  supplied  as  it  is  produced,  by  means  of 
an  engine  continuously  working  ;  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  most  economical  plan  when  the  electricity  is  supplied  on  a 
large  scale.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  form  of  secondary 
.battery  constructed   by  M.  Kauru   for   the  storage  of  electricity 

ill  be  of  very  great  value.  As  it  has  been  recently  fully 
escribed  in  the  'Times'  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  in  our 

ntempnrary  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'t  we  will  not  trouble 
our    renders   with   a.  detailed    explanation;     but    they  will    re- 

1  member    that    bv  means  of   it  a  large  quantity    of   electricity 

n  he  stored  for  an  indefinite  time  in  leaden  plates,  and  can 
even  be  carried  about  and  delivered  in  houses  in  the  same  way 
a«  oil  or  fuel.  The  great  weight  of  lead  required  to  store  any 
considerable  quantity  of  electricity  will,  in  the  present  slate  of 
Uie  invention,  preclude  the  extended  use  of  it  for  the  latter 
purpose  ;  but  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  very  great  use  for  purposes 
such  as  the  following. 

In  many  countrv-houses  there  is  a  steam-engine  to  do  the 
pumping,  which  is  attended  to  by  the  gardener  or  some  other 
pers*m  not  giving  his  whole  lime  to  it.  If  this  engine  is  used 
for  electric  lighting  by  the  ordinary  means,  a  man  has  to  be 
employed  to  attend  to  it  at  night  as  long  as  the  lights  are 
boming.     By  the  use  of  the  Faure  battery,  the  gardener  will  be 

le  to  fdl  his  water  cisterns  and  his  electric  cisterns  with  one 
leating  of  the  Ijoiler  in  the  morning,  leaving  supplies  of  both 
water  and  electricity  equally  ready  to  be  used  as  required  at 
night  after  he  bus  left  work. 

A»   soon   as  electricity  is  supplied  to  two  or  more   houses 

*  To  prevent  intNconoi^ption.  wo  niny  hi^ra  aot<>  tlut  arc  Iiudm  can  on];  be 
vorkMl  'in  series.'     If  two  aro  plaeetl '  la  quanlUy,"  tlic  wlioloof  tJiecum^nt  goee 
ooe  or  ths  cither  and  <lo«i  not  divide  Mtwoen'thtm.    Tlie  rciuon  is  tbnt.  tho 
ioelor  leing  MtTvrvd  in  two  ptacM.  tho  whole  oarrcot  leaps  over  ttie  Immt 
terra!  of  reristaoce;  btit  in  the  other  case,  the  oondnctora  boiug  bII  oonlioncKit, 
it  dihtriliiitt'A  it«eir  tlimngh  the  whole  number, 
t  July,  1881. 
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from  the  &aro«  machine,  it  becomes  nec(?ssarj  to  nieuure  the 
quantity  supplied  to  facU  house  respectively,  in  other  wonli,  to 
supply  the  electricity  by  meter.  Our  gas-meter  ahoMrs  u*  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  supp]ic<l  in  a  day  ;  a  water-meter  showi  ut 
the  number  of  gallons;  in  both  cases  we  measure  the  qu&nltty 
supplied.  VV'e  see  that,  if  we  increase  the  gas  or  water  preswrr, 
mure  gas  will  pass  lU  a  given  time  through  a  pipe  of  gives  bore 
and  length,  and  the  strength  of  the  stream  will  be  increased. 
Again,  if  we  increase  llio  Ijorc  of  the  pijw  and  so  diminish  it« 
resistance,  the  strength  of  the  stream  will  be  increased.  lu  the 
case  of  gas,  we  can  measure  the  pressure  and  the  quantity  uf 
gas  delivered,  but  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  resislaacc 
of  the  pipe  ur  the  strength  of  the  stream.  In  the  caw  of 
electricity,  however,  we  can  measure  each  or  all  of  these  four 
quantities,  namely  pressure  or  electro-motire  force,  qoantity, 
current,  and  resistance  ;  and,  as  these  are  all  connected  one  with 
the  otlier  by  jwrfectly  simple  and  well-known  laws,  we  need  i*nly 
measure  two,*  and  then  we  can  deduce  the  others  from  tbem. 

The  units  arc  derivefl  from  theoretical  consideratioos  which 
we  will  not  now  touch  on.  We  will  simply  give  their  nauri 
and  a  rough  idea  of  their  physical  magnitudes.  Their  actusi 
values  arc  such  as  to  connect  them  exactly  with  the  metrical 
system  now  used  in  all  srirntific  measurements,  and  in  commercr 
on  the  Continent.  The  definitions  which  we  arc  giving  are  the 
revised  ones  adopted  by  the  Oingress  of  Mlcctricians  which  met 
in  Paris  nn  September  15  of  this  year. 

Our  first  unit  is  the  unit  of  electro-motive  force,  ciiTrespondiiig 
to  the  unit  of  water  pressure  or  *uqua-motive'  force.  It  i* 
called  the  Voii.  One  nvll  of  the  batteries  commonly  uaed  fur 
electric  bells  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  one  roll:  611 
to  70  volts  are  required  to  maintain  salisiactorily  an  arc 
between  carbon  poles. 

The  unit  of  electrical  resistance  is  called  the  Ohm.  It  ii  rep»e- 
sentetl  by  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  o(  one  square 
millimetre  in  section,  at  a  tempcrnturc  af  (I '  C,  and  of  a  length 
which  is  known  to  be  between  104,J  and  105J^  centimetre*,  uid 
which  is  to  be  accurately  redetermine<I  immediatelyr  hy  an 
international  Commission  appointed  at  the  late  Congress. 

A  mile  of  No.  IG  copper  bell-wire  has  a  resistance  of  about 
14  ohms.  The  Atlantic  cable  has  a  resistance  of  about  760*1 
ohms.  The  resistance  of  the  arc  between  carbon  poles  varies 
from  perhaps  2  ohms  for  a  Urge  lamp  with  thick  carbons,  tii 
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7  or  8  obms  for  a  small  lamp.  A  Swan  incandescent  lamp,  when 
cold,  lins  a  resistance  of  about  80  to  50  ohms,  according^  to  the 
size  of  the  lamp.  When  hot,  the  resistance  is  reduced  by  about 
one  half. 

The  unit  of  current  is  called  the  Ampl're*  It  is  the  current 
(hat  one  volt  can  send  through  one  ohm.  Two  rolls  would 
send  two  amperes  through  one  ohm,  or  one  volt  would  send  half 
an  ampere  through  two  ohms.  Thus  an  electro -motive  force  of 
tiO  \'olts  would  send  a  cnrrent  of  10  amperes  through  an  arc 
having  a  resistance  of  C  ohms.  This  is  about  the  condition 
which  exists  in  the  Brush  lamps  at  Charing  Cross  Station. 
The  Swan  lamps  require  from  1  to  IJ^  ampere,  according  to 
sizc.f 

The  unit  of  quantitv  is  called  the  Coulomb.  It  is  the  quantity 
of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by  a  current  of  one 
aiiipere.  Hence  one  of  ihe  Ch.-iring  Cross  lamps  using  a 
current  of  10  amperes  consumes  60  x  60  x  10  =  36,000  coulombs 
per  hour. 

One-horse  power  of  energy  can  maintain  n  current  of  ono 
ampere  through  a  resistance  of  746  ohms ;  or  it  can  maintain 
a  current  of  about  27*3  {  amperes  through  one  ohm.  It  would 
just  maintain  10  of  the  smaller  Swan  lamps.  A  current  of 
10  amperes  through  an  arc  of  6  ohms'  resistance,  which  is  used 
in  the  Brush  lamps  at  Charing  Cross,  is  equivalent  to  a  current 
of  one  ampere  through  6  X  10  x  10  =  60U  ohms,  and  thus  takes 
a  little  less  than  U-7ths  of  a  horse-power,  and  this  is  found  to 
4>e  the  case  in  practice. 

The  quantity  of  horse-power  consumed  in  the  form  of 
electricity  in  each  house  can  then  be  measured,  if  we  have  a 
raeans  of  recording  the  strength  of  current  at  each  instant,  and 
!he  time  during  which  it  was  turned  on,  the  electro-motive 
force  of  the  generating  machine  being  kept  constant.  One 
class  of  current  meters  record  in  this  manner.  They  consist 
of  a  pencil  moved  up  and  down  by  the  current,  rising  higher 
when  the  current  is  stronger,  this  is,  when  more  lamps  are  turned 
on,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale  when  the  current  is 

*  Thiiia  thesamaaAtbe  unit  of  oarrent  hitherto  called  ths  HU^r  la Engluid ; 
Hm  naiDo  VBH  cliaoKcd  in  defon-'iit^c  U)  Ihu  wiBliM  of  tlin  Oorman  nsinban  of  tlte 
CoDgron,  wlio  lis'l  b*:cn  io  thet  Lftbit  of  using  the  wonl '  Wctwr*  in  a  (tiflTenrnt 
seaaet  ana  lu^ru^ij  fitun-d  mnfuninii. 

t  It  must  b<3  rtmt!iDb«rcd  thnt  the  amouBl  of  beat  ptoduocd  io  tb«  UtoponJ 
used  in  the  steam-tDftiae  is  aa  the  vqaaro  of  Uio  correal ;  iJi.  2  amperes  produce 
and  irquiro  for  llitir  giifiuratiuii  4  tiuiitt  llu  liixit  Umt  uue  dora. 

X  27-3  s  ^^746  nearly ;  the  fiannnla  being,  horae-puwoi  =:  -^7-,,  vrhera  C  is  the 

•earmit  in  ampirea  Bad  r  the  leslstaoce  In  obnu. 
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interniptct],  TLis  pencil  presses  on  paper  wound  on  a  drun, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  ruund  a  vertical  axis  hy  clockwork. 
It  thui  trai'ci  a  wav^  or  sinuous  line.  The  total  current  used 
in  the  house  is  proportional  tn  the  area  of  the  pnper  below  the 
wavy  line. 

Another  class  of  meters  measure  simplj  in  coulombs  the  total 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  through.  A  small 
known  traction  of  the  current^  say  •\(t<in  """  ToijtifT  *^^  *^  ^*  "'"^ 
through  an  apparatus,  consisting  uf  two  copper  plates  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  C'oppcr  is  deposited  from 
the  solution  on  one  of  the  plates,  which  is  weighed  at  intenrnlt. 
Its  gain  in  weight  is  proportional  to  the  total  quootity  of 
electricity  which  has  passed  through.  This  also,  when  the 
electro-motive  force  is  kept  constant,  is  proportional  to  tlio  tot|^^l 
quantity  of  work  produced  by  the  steam-engine  which  has  bM^^H 
expended  in  the  house." 

To  make  this  clearer,  let  us  consider  the  parallel  case  of  a  com- 
pany supplying  motive  power  to  a  number  of  workshops,  b^ 
pumping  water  to  an  elevated  cistern,  and  leading  pipes  from  the 
cistern  to  a  water-engine  in  each  workshop.  As  long  as  the  height 
of  the  cistern,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  pressure  or  '  aqua-motive 
force,*  is  kept  constant,  the  quantities  of  mctThanical  wijrk  ( pre- 
viously expcndrd  in  raising  the  water)  used  in  each  wotkthop 
respectively  will  be  correctly  given  by  meters  showing  the  tolu 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  all  the  water-«ii^oe8 
in  that  shop ;  but  if  the  pressure  or  nijua-motive  force  is  increased 
by  using  a  more  elevated  cistern,  llicn  a  given  C[uautit}  of  waicr 
would  require  more  work  to  rjiiie  ii,  and  would  hn  able  to  do 
more  work  iu  descending  ihruugh  the  water-engine;  in  fart  it 

*  Tho  luMdmoloal  work,  V,  ia  foot-poinidB,  expeadeil  in  woiltng  Q  HmUvba 
of  «loclrk-ity  tbnnijjb  u  ctmiil  br  mcaoj  of  aa  eltctfo-tuotirc  fbtw  of  E  iiAtM,  Is 

MO 
W  =jrT-«EQ.    Heuaecneof Uu!CtwnosCro6tiliunps(p.-IS3J,uaiiigl0ooiilGaBl« 
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pw  Mttond,  with  sn  eJeetro-niotivo  foreo  of  GO  yt>\U.  omui  r!~  x  flO  x  ID  s  ftf 

fbo^-ponnds  of  eavtgj  P^r  wcoad.  A«  another  iajtlnnits  lL>t  ua  miiixwe  ibat  ia  a 
porli'-olu  botwe  we  bare  beea  barniuc  '.'0  Kduiou  linipa  for  aboat  C  ttouis  a 
Djf^tit  for  s  w«dc.  Each  Isnip  n«e«  about  )  rf  a  <<<m1oi]il)  yut  ^lottad,  and  thtu aC 
tbe  ttwl  of  Ibc  Weak  oar  meter  mmld  show  that  wo  bad  tueil  in  all  aboni 
S  million  ODolotibs.    The  clsotio^iMHiTo  foroa  of  Mi.  Edintn'ri  uuchio*  bclM 

110  Tolls,  we  sbooM  have  UMd  in  mil  s—  x  IID  y  3,000,000  =  213  million 

poDRdi  of  energy.     Nnw  one  boree-powrr  darclops  l,P>«.'^<i'i  ■: .  ^^ .T..-^rTtAn 
hocr,  otid  we  D»y  consider  tbit  for  c-Tery  bone-power  (b-\  .k<  Uiiifa 

&Uiat  3k  lis.  of  oonl  f*T  buur  aru  bamt  in  the  ftmtaOM  of  t)i-'  '  . :  >4.    Oor 

inMcr  Iberafoni  ahoTi  iu  that  our  SO  Isdih  havo  in  tb«i[  M&.k.->  uuik  oiod 
^lB-000-000 
.Q^--^-x8is:409Ibaofih«  coal  btunt  ia  the  fum&oes  of  tho  Coni]KiDy'««o(nnB. 
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might  be  possible  to  send  it  through  twice  the  number  of  wate> 
engines  hy  placing  two  *  in  series.*  Similarly,  if  we  double  onr 
electro- motive  forre,  lamps  of  double  resistance,  or  two  lamps 
in  series,  might  be  used,  thus  giving  double  the  light,  while 
only  the  same  number  i>f  coulombs  of  electricity  passes  thnmgh 
the  meter.  It  is  therefore  necessiiry,  when  a  company  is  supply- 
ing electricity  by  meter,  that  tliey  shouhl  keep  the  electro-motive 
force  in  their  street  mains  as  constant  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  extended  use  of  electric  light  in  houses, 
two  questions  are  constantly  asked.  First,  can  the  glare  be  got 
rid  of?  Second,  what  is  the  cost  as  compared  tu  gas?  Now 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  electric  light 
to  cause  the  glare  that  is  so  often  objected  to  :  the  only  reason 
of  the  glare  is,  that  persons  who  arc  accustomed  to  have  in  their 
drawing-rooms  pcrha]}s  40-  or  50-candle  power  gaslight  are 
not  satisfied  unless,  when  they  substitute  an  electric  light,  they 
can  show  a  great  superiority  in  the  illumination  as  compared  to 
that  given  by  the  gas;  they  therefore  remove  their  oO-candle 
gaslight,  and  substitute  7(.H>-  or  i<'X^candle  power  electric 
light.  There  is  then  naturally  a  glare,  which  is  extremely 
trying  both  to  the  eyesight  and  to  ladies'  complexions.  When, 
however,  people  will  be  content  to  substitute  for  their  iiO-candle 
power  gaslight  80-  to  yO-candle  power  electric  light,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  a  beautiful  soft  light,  which,  if  the  shape 
of  the  lamps  is  hidden  by  a  $hade,  it  is  impossible  m  distinguish 
from  gas,  except  that  it  is  steady  and  does  not  vitiate  the  air. 
We  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  incandescent  light 
in  actual  use  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  country-house  which  was 
lightctl  hv  thirty  Swan  lamps.  They  were  unshaded,  and  hung 
equidistant  from  one  another  all  round  the  room,  alwut  two  feet 
from  the  walls,  aud  one  fool  from  the  ceiling.  There  was  no  glare 
and  no  consciousness  of  any  particular  lamp,  but  it  was  possible 
to  read  comfortably  in  any  chair  in  any  position  in  the  room. 

VVe  now  come  to  the  question  of  expense.  VVJtli  regard  to 
street  lighting,  where  the  are  is  used,  it  is  already,  light  for 
light,  unquestionably  cheaper  to  light  by  electricity  tlian  by  gas, 
as  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  prices  paid  for  the  lighting  of  the 
City  of  London,  where,  taking  one  company  with  another,  the 
annual  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  previously  made  by 
tlic  gas  companies,  and  the  quantity  of  light  about  four  times 
as  much  as  that  given  by  the  gas,  while  the  electric  light 
companies  are  all  paying  good  dividends.  Sir  Wm.  'I'liomsoa 
has  given  it  in  evidence  be^re  the  House  of  Commons,*  that  the 
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quantity  of  gas,  wliich,  if  burnt  ilirectly,  will  maintain  a  liftlit 
of  12-cnDdIc  power,  will,  if  burnt  in  a  gas-engine,  develop 
just  l-honic  power,  and,  if  employed  u>  turn  a  generator, 
will  proiluce  a  current  of  electricity  which  is  able  to  mainuin 
an  arc  of  1600-candle  ponor.  The  same  engine,  if  u&fet  to 
supply  the  present  incandescent  lamps,  would  give  with  ibo 
siinc  quantity  of  gas  about  l(iO-<-andlc  power. 

To  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  must,  however,  be  added  the 
charge  for  interest  on  the  plant  and  profit  to  the  Invcoturs,  nbd, 
in  the  case  of  the  arc  lamps,  the  cost  of  the  carbons  consumeiL 
To  this  ngain  must  be  added  those  various  items  for  attend- 
ance,  &C,,  which  will  be  much  greater  for  electricity  than  for  pat, 
so  long  as,  but  nu  longer  than,  clectricitv  is  pnxluced  on  a,  vcrv 
small  scale,  and  gas  on  a  very  large  one.  In  fact,  to  estimate 
what  will  shortly  be  the  relative  cost  of  lighting  a  house  by 
gas  and  by  electricity,  we  ought,  if  we  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  electricity  at  its  present  price,  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  gas,  not  at  what  it  now  costs,  but  at  what  it  would  cost  If 
each  consumer  had  to  erect  and  mainuin  prixMte  gas-wurks 
in  bis  own  back  yard.  In  a  year  or  twos  time,  when  the 
electric-light  mains  are  laid  in  every  street  in  London,  wo  shall 
find  that  the  actual  relative  cost  of  gas  and  electricity  is  not 
far  off"  the  numbers  which  we  have  given  above. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Edison  is  engaged  in  laying  down 
uejirly  5(X)  miles  of  electric-light  mains  in  New  York  Citr,  and 
be  has  undertaken  to  light  every  house  by  means  of  bis  inosn- 
<lescent  lamps,  and  to  charge  tn  the  coosamers  exactly  the  same 
MS  they  have  up  till  now  been  paying  to  the  gas  curopany. 
The  inhabitants  will  thcrcfons  without  extra  expense,  obtain 
a  light  which  does  not  vitiate  or  heat  the  air,  and  with  whidi 
paint  an<l  decoration  will  last  at  least  three  times  as  long  as 
when  gas  is  burned  in  the  rooms. 

We  have  stated  that  the  heat  consumed  in  developing  1-horse 
power  of  energy,  will,  when  employed  to  produce  light,  give 
the  following  quantities,  according  to  the  method  of  its  empliay* 
ment : — 


Gas  bamt  directly 13  oandlas. 

Gas  bnmt  iu  a  gos-cugine 

working      an      electric 

generator  supplying    .. 


an  are  lamp 1600 

10  incaodcsccot  lamps  ..      IfiO 


The  whole  explanation  of  these  great  differences  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dilTerent  temperatures  at  which  the  beat  is  em- 
ployed in  tlic  three  cases.  A  (]uantity  of  heat,  however  lar;pe,  if 
employed  at  the  temperature  of  a  hot-w.tter  pipe,  produces  no 

light 
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light  at  all.  The  same  quantit)^  employed  in  makiog  a  poker 
red  hot  woulj  give  a  little  light.  Now,  the  liglit  oi  a  gas-flame 
is  pioducctl  hy  the  heating  to  whiteness  of  the  particles  of 
carbon  in  the  gas,  but  the  temprr.iture  of  a  gas-flame,  as  com- 
paretl  to  that  of  an  electric  Ugbt,  is  extremely  low,  and  thcrc- 
lure  the  light  is  extremely  unuconumical.  The  temperature  of 
the  Carbon  Hhiment  in  the  Swan  and  Kdison  Tamps  is  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  carbon  in  the  gas-flame,  and  conse- 
quently tiie  light  is  much  more  economical,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  electric  arc  is  so  enormous,  that  the  relative  heat- 
economies  of  it  and  the  gas  arc  expressed  bv  the  ratio  of  1600 
to  12. 

The  reason  that  the  incandescent  lamps  are  so  much  less 
economical  than  the  arc  lamps,  is  that  they  have  to  be  worked 
at  a  much  lower  temperature.  It  is  found  lliat,  as  the  carbons 
are  at  present  constructed,  any  lotisidcrable  increase  of  tem- 
perature causes  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  filament.  As  tlic 
construction  of  the  filaments  improves,  the  lamps  will  be  able  to 
be  worked  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  be  so  much  the  more 
efficient. 

We  may,  however,  even  now  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
time  in  the  immediate  future  when  gas-lamps  for  lighting  pur- 
puses  will  be  as  obsolete  as  waodcn  torches,  when  every  street 
in  London  will  be  lighted  as  brightly  as  Cheapside  is  at 
present,  and  when  in  every  house  the  incandescent  lamp  will  be 
Bubstituted  for  the  gas-jet. 

As  soon  OS  gas  is  no  longer  required  for  illumination,  the 
companies,  no  lunger  having  tu  refine  it,  will  be  able  tu  supply  it 
for  fuel  at  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  present  price;  and  while 
the  substitution  of  electricity  for  gas  as  an  illumlnaut  will 
g'ive  us  light,  health,  and  coolness  in  our  rooms,  the  substitution 
of  gas  and  cuke  for  raw  coal  as  fuel  will  remove  the  cloud  of 
smoke  which  hangs  over  London,  and  make  the  November  fogs 
a  thing  of  the  past,  which  we  shall  describe  to  otir  children  as  a 
tradition  of  what  were  literally  '  the  dark  ages,' 
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Abt.  v.— 77w  WorhM  of  Ateiamhr  Pope,  New  edition.  In- 
ctiuUng  several  hundred  unpublished  Letters,  and  othrr 
new  materials.  Collected  in  part  by  the  late  Right  Hon. 
John  VVilsou  Cruker.  With  Introtluctions  anil  Nutcs  hy 
Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin»  and  William  John  Conrthope,  M.A. 
Vol.  III.— Poetr/.     With  Illustrations.     Loudon,  1»81. 

WK  welcome  with  jileasure  this  netv  rolamc  of  the  roost 
valuable  edition  of  Pope's  works  that  has  yet  appeared. 
No  student  of  Pope,  no  one,  indeed,  who  takes  an  interest  in 
our  literature,  can  fail  to  regret  that  Mr.  Klwin  has  been  com- 
pelleil  to  relinquish  the  work  which  he  had  liegun  so  well,  ami 
for  which  he  was  so  tpcciallj  fitted.  Whether  we  look  to  tbe 
vast  acquaintance  with  the  storehouse  of  our  literature  that 
he  jMiBsesscs,  or  to  the  critical  insight  and  scrupulous  accuracy 
which  he  brought  (o  his  task,  Mr.  Elwiu's  is  a  hand  that  wc 
can  ill  spare  in  the  work  of  interpreting  one  of  the  master- 
poets  of  Kugland.  In  what  he  has  already  accomplished,  lie 
has  thrown  upon  the  work  and  character  of  Pope  a  flood  cjf 
light,  to  which  even  those  who  may  differ  most  decidedly  from 
some  of  his  criticisms  arc  forced  to  confess  themselves  indebt^nl : 
and  we  can  only  trust  that  the  resources  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  employed  on  Pope  may  not  be  left  witliout  utilisation  in  otbL-r 
fields ;  that,  though  he  desires  change  of  labour,  Mr.  Elwin  will 
not  withhold  from  us  the  stores  he  has  to  disj>ense. 

Hut  while  we  part  with  Mr.  Elwin  with  no  common  regret, 
this  does  not  diminish  our  readiness  to  welcome  bis  successor. 
Mr.  Courtbope  has  brought  to  the  completion  of  the  task  the 
attributes  of  wide  literary  knowledge  and  sympathy,  a  delicate 
literary  insight,  and  a  graceful  and  lucid  style.  He  has  rightly 
deemed  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  witii  the  highest  respect 
for  his  predecessor,  to  follow  bis  own  judgment,  to  apply 
his  own  critical  faculty  to  the  vciLed  (juestions  as  to  P<»pe's 
career  and  works,  and  to  make  his  part  of  the  task  not  a  slavish 
imitation,  but  an  independent  contribution  to  the  whole.  It 
would  have  been  easy  lor  Mr.  Courlhojic  to  have  adopted  nil 
Air.  Llwiu's  opinions,  to  have  committed  himself  to  all  his 
views,  to  have  measured  Pope  entirely  by  his  predec^essor'i 
standard.  Me  would  thus  have  preserved  a  semblance  of  uni- 
formity :  but  he  would  have  done  so  by  sacrificing  the  real 
value  of  the  work.  We  were  confident,  fnim  what  we  knew  ol 
his  work,  that  Mr.  Courtbope  would  fall  into  no  such  error,  and 
the  result  shows  that,  in  remembering  what  was  due  to  him- 
•elf,  he  has  paid  the  best  token  of  respect  to  Mr.  Klwin,  and 
hu  best  consulted  the  fame  of  Pope.     \Ve  congratulate  him  on 
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the  production  of  a  commentary,  which  earns  for  him  the  indis- 
putable right  to  rank  high  amongst  t)ie  thinned  ranks  of  Knglish 
scholars  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  :  and  wc  heartiiy  wisb 
him  success  in  what  remains  of  the  work. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  consist  mainly  of  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Imitations  of  Dr.  Donne  and  of  Horace,  which 
together  make  up  the  so-called  Moral  Essays  and  Satires.  So 
rompliratrd  and  rlisorHerly  was  the  sequence  of  Pope's  writings, 
so  manv  new  arrangements  were  constantly  suggesting  them- 
selves to  him,  and  so  entwinef)  is  one  with  another,  that  no 
entirely  satisfactory  plan  is  open  to  any  editor.  Mr.  Courtbope 
has  not  felt  himself  able  to  discard  the  title  of  ^  Aloral  Kssnvs,* 
which  was  adopted,  in  Warburton's  authorized  edition,  instead 
of  the  earlier  title  of  '  Kthic  Epistles':  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  grouped  with  these  poems,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons  of 
convenience,  several  Epistles  which,  though  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Moral  Essays,  and  though  they  belong  to  a 
different  class  of  the  poet's  writings,  and  to  a  different  period  in 
the  development  of  his  genius,  were  in  some  of  the  earlier 
editions  placcil  with  the  Lthic  Epistles  by  Pope  himself.  Ho 
has  f<(llowcd  also,  as  is  incumbent  on  any  editor,  the  arrange- 
ment which  makes  the  '  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot'  the  Prologue 
to  the  Satires,  and  the  poem  originally  entitled  *  MDCCXXXVIII.* 
the  Epilogue  to  these.  Wc  fmd  introduced  into  the  volume 
such  poems  as  the  Epistle  in  which  Pope  dedicated  to  Lord 
Oxford  the  posthumous  edition  of  Parnell's  poems,  which  was 
written  some  time  before  the  Moral  Essays  and  Satires ;  undl 
such  imitations  as  that  of  the  First  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Bookj 
of  Horace,  which,  although  its  publication  belongs  to  the 
period,  has  no  likeness  to  the  rest,  and  is  an  attempt  in 
a  manner  for  which  Pope's  genius  was  unsuited.  Out,  on  the 
whole,  the  contents  of  the  volume  have  a  rough  homogeneity  ; 
and  no  other  selection  could  be  made  from  Pope's  poems  at  once 
so  typical  of  his  character  and  so  distinctive  of  all  that  is  most 
marked  in  his  genius.  VVbatever  else  there  is  of  value  in  the 
work  of  Pope,  however  highly  we  may  rate  the  Homeric  tra 
Intions  and  the  more  imaginative  poems  of  his  earlier  years, 
yet  it  is  by  these  Moral  Essays  and  Satires  that  his  place 
in  the  bede-roll  of  English  poets  must  be  decided.  Never  was 
the  glowing  fer%*our  of  bis  eloquence  so  bright ;  nowhere  else 
are  the  marvels  of  his  lucid  diction  so  magical ;  never  has  ho 
adapted  means  to  ends  with  such  consummate  skill. 

Amongst  the  Epistles,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the 
editor,  as  applied  to  the  *  Moral  Essays,'  few  will  disagree  with 
the  verdict  by  which  Mr.  Courtbope  places  highest  the  third, 
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addressed  to  Lord  Bothurst,  *On  tLn  Ufo  of  Riches.'     Oninioni 
will  difFor  as  to  the  alteration  which  conTorted  this,  which  ' 
origiually  an   Episile,  into  a  Dialogue,  where  the  poet's  frieni 
is  made  to  bear  a  part  Dusuited  to  his  wit,  a  cliaD<^  of  whicbl 
Catharst   himself  humorouslj  complained.     Of  the  Imitations  | 
of  Horace,  Mr.  Coarthope  thinks  that  the  finest  is  the  imit&taoaj 
of  the  First   Epistle  of  Horace's  second   bofik,  in   which  the 
dexterit^r  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  the  inimitable  delicncjr  of  hts 
art,  are  shon^  in   a  manner  that  it  would  be  hardly  pt^&sihle 
to   surpass.       liul   the  palm   for  satiric  excellence  is  naluralljr 
assigned  to   the  '  Kpistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot;'  and   M  we   wcmj 
to  name  any  piece  as   second,  where   that   Epi&tle   is   so  can- 
spicuouslj  first,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  this  place  to  tfao 
Dialogues  which  form  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

Mr.  Courthop;  has  endeavoured,  in  this  volume,  lu  bold 
the  balance  between  ]»revious  commentators  and  critics,  in 
jndging  Pope's  work  at  that  period  of  his  life  in  which  his 
genius  is  at  its  flood-tide.  He  is  not  insensible  to  (he  difti- 
culty  of  this  task—to  judge  of  poems  in  which  Pope  *  is  by 
turns  philosophical  like  Persius,  autobiographical  like  Horace, 
an  assailant  of  social  coTTuptinn  like  Juvenal,  and  a  scourge 
of  literary  pretenders  like  lioileno.'  But  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  dealing  freely  with  the  theories  of  previous  critics.  On 
the  fierce  controversy  sUrtcd  by  Bowles,  Mr.  Courthope  spends 
little  time.  That  controversy  was  not  without  its  value ;  but 
it  had  in  it  somf!thing  of  stage  eficct ;  the  rockets  arc  already  i 
spent,  the  theories  are  ranged  before  us  like  curious  wespcTncI 
of  another  period  ;  and  we  gladly  hail  an  epoch  in  criticism, 
which  has  got  bevond  a  discussion  of  what  is,  or  is  not, 
poetry,  and  which  seeks  to  tell  us  rather  wherein  the  excel- 
lence of  Pope's  poetry  consists.  From  Mr.  Elwin's  general  view 
of  Pope's  character  and  genius,  Mr.  Courthope  often  differs,  bat 
always  with  the  respect  due  to  a  judgment  so  comp-tent  and  to. 
learning  so  wide.  With  De  Quincey  he  deals  not  more  severeljuj 
than  the  wayward  hair-splitting  of  De  Quinrey's  criticisms] 
deserves.  To  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  '  Essay  on  Pope'  he  pays  mS 
wcll-deser^'ed  compliment,  though,  for  our  part,  we  think 
the  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness  of  Mr.  Stephen^s  criti- 
cism, and  rhe  narrow  point  of  view  which  he  chooses  for  his 
estimate  of  his  author,  might  well  have  justified  stern  reta- 
liation from  an  editor.  But  Mr.  Courthope  rightly  deems  that, 
above  and  beyond  the  various  estimates  of  critics,  there  is  ■ 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  Pope :  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  sbDilowncss  of  his  philosophy,  bis  pootical  posi* 
tioQ  is  assured :  that  the  secret  of  his  poetry's  success  *  is  tfattj 
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same  as  that  of  good  oratory,  of  good  painting,  anJ  of  excel- 
lence in  every  art :  ami  its  justificatiun  is  its  acceptance  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  world,  "semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus."* 
I  But  it  has  not  only  fallen  to  Mr.  Courtbope's  lot  to  pass  judg- 
'^ment  on  the  highest  de\*elopment  of  Pope's  genius;  he  has  bad 
another  task  more  intricate  and  more  laborious.  It  is  on  the 
poems  in  this  volume  that  almost  all  the  most  vexed  (|uestioas 
arise  asto  the  poet's  charnctcr  and  literary  dealings.  Pope  appears 
bere  certainly  in  some  of  his  most  discreditable  aspects.  In  bis 
later  years  his  self-absorption  became  more  complete,  his  vanity 
more  sensitive,  his  craving-  for  literary  fame,  and  inordinate 
graspings  of  literary  parsimony,  more  intense.  No  scrap  of  verse 
that  might  increase  the  bulk  of  his  fame  was  neglected,  however 
much  honour,  goud  taste,  and  even  bis  own  moat  tcntlcr  feelings^ 
would  have  dictated  otherwise.  But  his  excuse  was  also  greater. 
The  tortures  of  the  enfeebled  frame  became  more  constant  and 
I  more  racking.  The  death  of  friends  was  leaving  him  day  by 
■day  more  lonely:  the  political  ]>osition  of  those  for  whom  bo 
cared  became  ever  more  and  more  hopeless.  Dulness  seemwl  to 
triumph  more  completely  :  the  little  company,  that  had  upheld 
the  opposite  flag  so  bravely,  was  becoming  thinned  by  misfor- 
tune, and  disease,  and  death.  The  one  tie  which  for  Pope  was 
all  pure  and  unauUied  was  broken  by  his  mother's  death.  If 
religion  ever  had  a  strong  hold  orer  him,  it  must  have  been 
loosened  by  the  iidlueuce  of  Goliiigbrt>ke,  and  by  the  tt^acbing 
of  his  specious  word* philosophy.  Lastly,  his  weakest  vanities 
were  fed  by  the  ever-ready  and  self-seeking  adulation  of  War- 
burton.  In  his  later  years,  if  Pope  sinned  much,  wo  must 
remember  that  he  was  also  hardly  tried. 

Mr.  Courtbope  has  not  shirked  the  difHculty  that  met  him  here. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  these  later  years 
with  which  he  does  not  deal,  and  deal  exhaustively.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  bis  conclusions  will  be  generally  accepted  : 
and  all  the  more  so  bi-cause  he  seeks  in  no  way  to  whitewash 
the  poet's  memory  at  the  expense  of  candour  or  of  truth*  Even 
where  he  dissents  from  those  who  hare  pursued  Pope  most 
severely,  he  often  adopts  a  theory  which  does  not  absolve  the 
piilt  o(  the  poet,  though  it  sometinips  provides  an  excuse,  and 
enables  us  at  once  to  explain,  and  in  some  degree  to  pardon,  the 
weaknesses  and  eccentricities  of  genius.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
could  he  hope  to  befriend  Pope's  fame:  not  by  denying  iacts 
that  are  loo  strong  for  evasion  or  gainsaying. 

But  the  most  serious  part  of  the  labours  of  a  new  editor  lay 

the  elucidation  of  the  lUfliculties  with  which  the  Satires  and 

Spistles  abound.     The  study  of  all  Satire  is  one  of  perplexity 
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on  account  of  its  personal  and  t^^mporarjr  cliaracter,  and  also  in 
conspqiipnrc  of  the  doubt  that  exists  as  to  the  sinceritjr  of  ttie 
satirist.     Mr.  Cowrthope  justly  romarks  : — 

*Tlio  slndj  of  Satire)  ifi  full  in  aa  almost  equal  proportion  of 
fosciDfttion  and  difficnlty,  A  Batirical  poet  draws  bis  irmtcrialu,  not 
from  tlic  Instiug  forms  and  imag«9  of  the  uiitwen  world,  but  from  ttui 
actiuus,  mauDcrs,  and  fasliions,  of  liis  own  passing  ago.  As  a  xaatUtt 
of  cxprcRAioti,  lio  prcfiGireA  in  his  Torm  the  life  of  the  past  in  a  stsia 
of  suspended  auiraatinn,  and  the  reader,  who  poesessM  a  porfeot  Icej 
to  liis  meaning,  may  thoreforc  hope  to  recover  the  imoffn  of  a  Tmniaheid 
society,  aa  it  appuurcd  to  the  mind  of  a  poot,  cluuiug  in  a  s|>floia] 
sense  to  represent  Truth.  But  to  arrive  at  tho  exact  meaning  of  the 
satirist  is  a  matter  of  diffictilty,  sinco  tho  effect  of  bis  portrait  is  pro- 
duced by  a  thousand  shades  and  touches  of  persunal  alloaion,  the 
signi&eance  of  which  has  been  obseureJ  by  the  lapse  of  tima.  And 
even  supposing  that  the  sense  of  his  text  >a  fnlly  grasped,  thcro 
still  a  doubt  how  far  bis  satire  itself  is  just.  All  satirists  baTO 
doomed  to  snffer  from  a  suspicion  that  their  moral  zeal  is  not 
disintercstod  as  they  pret«nd.  Juvonal's  doseriptioos  of  vice  aro 
thought  to  bo  (Xftggeratod  for  the  sake  of  poetical  oflfeet.  Uonoe 
wns  Bccnsed  of  indulging  hia  lore  of  ridicule ;  Boilean  had  to  dofend 
hinificlf  frum  tbu  clntrgo  of  euvy.  It  is  at  least  a  question  whether 
tliu  indictment,  bntuglit  against  the  satirist  hy  his  eon  temporaries,  is 
not  as  well  founded  as  that  which  ho  himself  brings  against  his  ag».' 

This  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  Satires  of  Pope  than  in  thoie 
of  any  poet  ni"  the  kind  ;  first,  tin  account  nf  his  innanierabtc  r^ 
fercnces  to  persons  and  personal  concerns;  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  mystifying  methods  he  adopted  in  these  allusions,  soch 
Rs  fictitious  names,  asterisks,  blanks,  equivocating  notes,  and 
the  like;  and  thirdiv,  on  account  of  the  consLtnt  rcfen^nif**  to 
himself  In  his  Satires,  and  of  the  mystery  which  continues  to 
envelope  his  character  and  all  his  actions.  With  regard  to  the 
first  two  points  little  nerd  be  said.  Nobody  can  read  the  Third 
Moral  Kssay,  for  example,  without  encountering  over  and  over 
again  fictitious  names  or  the  mention  of  persons  who  have  long 
since  passed  out  fif  public  remembrance,  yet  who  still  interest 
the  imagination  from  their  connection  with  Pope.  The  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  full  meaning  of  such  references  in  the 
text  may  be  understoml  fnim  the  complaints  made  by  Swift  on 
the  subject  <luring  Pope's  own  lifetime. 

'Tour  poem  on  Uio  "Use  of  Bichos,"  Swift  remonstrates,  'hu 
Leon  just  printed  here,  and  we  have  no  objection  but  tbo  obscurity 
of  several  passages  by  uur  ignorance  in  facts  and  pcrsau^,  wtildi 
malffis  ns  lose  abnndance  of  the  satire.  Ha<I  tlie  printer  giveoi  me 
notice,  I  would  have  honestly  printorl  the  uamc-s  at  lengUi  idMn 
I  h&ppoQod  to  know  them,  and  writ  explanatory  notes,  whioh,  boir- 
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r,  would  bttTe  boea  but  few,  f<ir  my  luog  absenco  batH  mode  mo 
lorant  of  wbab  passes  out  of  tbu  sccno  where  I  cun.' 

Aad again  he  writes  to  Aldernicin  Barber,  8th  August,  1738  : — 

'  I  very  mnch  Uko  Mr.  Pope's  lost  pnem  *'  JEDCCXXXYIIV'  called 
'  DioIoOTie  n.,"  but  I  lire  bo  obBcurcly,  and  know  so  little  of  what 
fiscs  ui  Louduu,  that  I  cauQot  ku'>w  the  named  of  peraoiis  and 
ihings  by  initiiil  letters,* 

the  third  point,  we  must  recollect  tbe  autobiographical 
getic  character  of  a  large  number  of  Pope's  Satires; 
notably  the  *  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot/  the  'hirst  and  Second  Imi- 
tions  of  Horace,'  tbc  *■  Imitation  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  the 
»cond  Book'  and  the  *  Epilogue  to  the  Satires.'  Johnson  cx- 
pUins  the  pleasure  which  Pope  took  in  imitation  by  the  facilitv 
witli  which  be  found  paralfcls  between  his  own  times  and  those 
i>f  the  Romans  under  Augustus  ;  but  his  real  motive  was  the 
opportunity  afforded  him,  while  apparently  imitating  Horace, 
I  calling  attention  to  his  own  affairs.  In  illustration  of  this 
loint  we  may  refer  Co  two  characteristic  passages  in  the  '■  Imita* 
ons  of  Horace/  The  Koman  poet,  in  the  first  Satire  of  the 
Second  Rook,  praises  his  predecessor  Lucilius,  as  Mini  ay^uue 
\'irluti  atque  ejus  amicis:'  Pope  in  his  Imitation  appropriates 
this  merit  to  himself;  and,  just  in  the  same  way,  in  the  next 
imitation  he  applies  all  that  Horace  says  about  the  simplicity 
nd  moderation  of  the  rustic  Ofella  to  his  own  way  of  living. 
\o  too  the  keynote  of  the  *  Epilogue  to  the  Satires  *  is  Scif- 
mssertion : — 

'O  Bttcred  weapon  left  for  Truth's  defence. 
Sole  dread  of  Folly,  Vioe,  and  Tii»olonce  I 
To  all  but  Hcavt-ii-«lirected  Lajids  dented. 
The  Muse  may  give  theR,  but  the  Oods  must  guide  : 
Reverent  I  toudi  thoo,  but  with  BoncRt  zeal; 
To  rousti  the  watclnuuu  of  the  public  weal. 
To  Virtue's  work  piovoko  the  tardy  Hall, 
And  goatl  Iho  prelate  slombering  in  his  stall. 
Yo  tinsel  Insects !  whom  a  Court  maintains 
That  coonta  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  yoor  cobwebs  o'er  the  eye  of  day  ! 
The  Muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away : 
All  bis  Grace  pre^uilies,  all  bis  Lordehips  sings, 
All  that  makes  fiaint"*  of  ijneenp,  and  gods  of  kings, 
All,  all  but  Truth,  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press, 
Like  the  last  Gazette  or  tbo  last  Address,' 

ist    these  protestations  of  the  poet    we    have    to    set    the 
int  charges  of  malignity,  injustice,  and  ingratitude,  which 
rere  brought  against  him  by  bis  enemies,  and  the  unfortunately 
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numerous  instances    in  which    irresittible   circumstantial   eri- 
dencc  ctjnvicts  him  of  fraud  or  dnplicitj-. 

The  business  therefore  of  an  Editor  of  Pope's  Satires  15,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  text  ulear,  and 
secondly  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  proportion 
of  truth  and  fnlsehood  in  the  poet's  judgments  on  his  age. 
Hitherto  the  former  of  these  tasks  has  lor  various  reasons  been 
very  impt-rfectly  performed.  Warburton  had  of  course  foil 
iDforrantion  as  to  Pope's  nieaninj^  in  the  Satires,  but  it  would 
clearly  have  been  contrary  to  his  interest,  ns  a  man  expecting  high 
preferment  in  tbo  Church,  to  hare  entered  into  minute  oxplana- 
lions  of  passages  affecting  the  reputation  of  influential  persons. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  pompous  reflcetion*  on  tbp 
morality  of  the  Satirt^s,  and  left  the  personal  idlusions  tiiiex- 
pUiaed.  But  he  ni>t  only  slurred  awt  referenres  which  il 
might  hare  been  jM^rionally  inconvenient  to  him  to  explain  ;  he 
deliberately,  and  of  set  purpose,  as  Mr.  Courthope  shows,  •  per- 
verted and  misintcrpn-trd  the  sense  of  the  poems  which  bad 
been  entrusted  to  bis  care'  One  flagrant  tuataiice  of  this  is 
given  in  regard  to  the  lines  on  Queen  Candine,  in  the  *  Kpilogur 
to  the  Satires.' 


*  Uang  tbo  sad  Tcrso  oa  Goiolifia'e  am. 
And  hail  her  passage  to  tlie  realnu  of  rest. 
All  i>artd  peruirmed,  and  all  her  children  blest.* 


The  satiric  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Queen  did  nol  forgive 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  her  deathbed.  Is  perfectly  elear:  and 
Pupp,  in  all  the  editions  published  in  hi$  lifetime,  left  the  Hnrs 
to  tell  their  own  story  without  a  note.  VVarburtim  appended, 
in  the  edition  of  1751,  a  note  to  which  Pope's  name  is  aflixed, 
speaking  with  praise  of  the  Qneen.  To  this  he  nddetl  a  further 
note  of  his  own,  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  Pope's  letters 
still  more  respectful  to  her  memory,  VVnrhurlou's  note  was  a 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  Pope's  meaning,  for  the  sake  of 
furthering  the  eilitor's  own  interest  with  the  court ;  and  wu  have 
little  hesitation  in  accepting  Mr.  Counliope's  additional  inforeucr, 
that  the  note  professing  to  be  Pope's  was  a  deliberate  tuanufacture. 

Hut  Wnrburton's  sins  did  not  end  here.  With  gmtuitous 
rancour,  he  made  bimsrlf  a  partv  to  a  quiirrel  between  the 
Aliens  (the  patrons  procured  for  him  bv  Pope)  and  Martha 
Blount,  and  endcavnurcfl  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  honour, 
most  indubitably  hers,  of  being  the  *  lady  *  to  whom  the 
Epistle  *  On  the  Characters  of  Women '  was  addressed.  In 
spile  of  the  plainest  evidence  in  the  poem  itself,  Warburton 
asserts,    to    gratify   this   vicarious   spite,    that   the    lipisile   is 
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addressed  tu  *  an  imaginary  ladj.'  Meanness  inch  as  this 
would  scarcely  be  credible  were  the  evidence  not  so  cxin- 
vincing.  But  he  goes  further  still.  To  mislead  in  respect 
of  references  to  the  dead,  to  explain  away  compliments  to  the 
living,  tu  make  the  function  of  an  editor  serve  the  purpniius  of 
private  ambition^ — all  this  was  bad  enough.  The  present 
edition  shows  that  Warbnrton  did  worse.  He  sto»iped  to 
avenge  his  private  enmities,  by  fastening  satirical  references  in 
Pope  on  heads  for  which  they  were  not  intended.  Of  this  Mr. 
Courthojie  exhibits  convincing  proofs  in  such  a  typical  case  as 
that  uf  iidwards,  who  in  his  '  Canons  of  Criticism*  had  dealt 
severely  with  Warburton's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  Ut  %vbom, 
on  that  account,  VVarburton  appropriated  one  of  the  satiric 
references  in  the  '  Dunciad.' 

It  was  ujion  the  dcceplive  guidance  of  such  an  editor  as  this, 
that  the  criticisms  of  a  long  line  of  succeeding  commentators 
were  based.  Common  opinion,  indeed,  imputed  to  Warburton 
much  general  misrepresentation.  But  the  belief  in  his  untrust- 
worthiness  did  not  lead  to  any  very  strenuous  efforts  to  correct 
bis  errors.  Warton,  who  began  the  task  with  far  higher  quali- 
fications than  VVarburton,  and  who  was  quite  aware  of  bis 
predecessor's  deficiencies,  yet  bung  back  from  the  labour  of 
elucidation.  Mr.  Courthope  gives  an  instance  of  laxity  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  VVarton,  to  marked  as  to  be  amusing. 
In  the  verses  beginning  at  lino  220  of  the  '  Imitation  of  Horace's 
Second  Epistle  of  the  .Second  Book/  the  recipient  of  flattery  by 

a  servile  chaplain  is  referred  to  as  *  Most  dirty  D .'    Warton 

had  indications  before  bim  sufHcient  to  bare  guided  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  peer  referred  to  :  but,  too  indolent 
or  loo  careless  to  pursue  the  track,  he  prefers  to  waste  a  para- 
b  with  irrelevant  observations  on  the  obscurity  of  personal 
and  with  references  to  possible  identifications  of  the 
allusions  in  La  Bruyere  I 

Bowles,  who  followed  Warton,  seems  to  have  conceived  a 
strong  dislike  to  Pope,  and  expends  the  chief  pari  of  his  labour 
<»n  elaborating  theories  damaging  to  the  poet's  character ;  while 
the  text  in  his  hands  remains  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  had 
received  it  from  Wurton  and  Warburton.  lloscoe,  on  the  other 
hand,  occupies  himself  almost  exclusively  with  rebuilding  all 
that  part  of  the  temple  of  Pope's  fame  which  Bowles  had  pulled 
down :  so  that, — ^to  sum  up, — in  the  eighty  years  that  followed 
Pope's  death,  no  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  his  editors  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  clue  to  bis  original  meaning. 
The  first  step  to  supply  the  deficiency  was  taken  by  Mr.  Car- 
TUthers,  whose  eilition,  published  in  1854,  gives  more  valuable 
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And  ag-ain,  in  the  satin*  nn  Timnn's  villa,  though  the  mott 
-stritin;^  part  is  the  descriptioa  of  the  music  in  the  chapel  and 
-at  the  dinner-table,  which  was  without  doubt  suggested  by  what 
~'ope  had  actually  heard  at  Canons,  yet  many  other  of  the 
■details,  which  seem  to  be  equally  real,  were  inapplicable  to 
Chandos'  house,  the  humorous  stroke  at  the  'soft  Dean'  being 
borrowed  from  a  paper  In  the  'Guardian,'  and  the  sneer  at 
Che  buildinjr,  as  a  '  laboured  quarry  above  ground,'  being  the 
rejietition  of  a  phrase  which   Pope  had  previously  applied  to 

enheim  in  a  letter  to  Martha  Blount. 

The  moat  striking  example,  however,  of  this  mixture  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  is  found  in  the  characters  of  Cotta  and  lus 
Sou,  in  the  Third  Nloral  Essay.  Spence,  the  author  of  the 
'  Anecdotes,"  who,  like  most  people  of  the  time,  imagined 
that  Pope  bad  always  particular  persons  in  view  in  his  dif- 
ferent characters,  once  asked  Pope  if  these  were  aot  intended 
for  the  first  and  second  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  and  he  says  that 
Hope  spoke  of  both  in  such  a  manner  as  not  absolutely  to  con- 
tratlict  Ihc  notion.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  characters  of 
Cotta  and  his  Son  do  not  correspond  with  these  supposed 
originals,  for  the  second  Duke  was  not  the  son  of  the  first,  nor 

I  is  there  much  in  the  description  of  the  poetical  persons  which 
closely  resembles  what  is  known  of  either  of  the  two  Dukes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  ever  been 
two  persons  alive  in  Pope's  time,  with  such  strongly  marked 
characters  as  Cotta  and  Curio,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
identified  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  evident  that  the  two 
characters  were  in  the  main  poetical,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
separate  what  is  ideal  in  them  from  what  is  real.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  MS.,  which  VVarburton  preserves,  that 
the  Miser's  house  was  VVimpole,  though  the  history  of  the 
successive  possessors  of  Wimpole  does  not  c<irrespoud  with  that 
of  the  imaginary  Cotta  and  Cnrio.  But  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  poem  the  lines  that  now  stand 

*  'Tis  George  nnd  Liberty  that  orowna  the  cup, 
And  Kcal  for  that  groat  Honso  which  cats  him  up,* 
-stood 

''Tis  the  dear  Prinoe  {Sir  John)  that  crowns  the  cap, 
Aud  zeal  for  his  great  Houau  which  eata  him  up.' 

This  gives  the  clue  to  Pope's  meaning.  His  imagination 
bad  no  doubt  been  struck  by  thu  difference  in  the  characters 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  various  owners  of  Wimpole.  The 
npoitrophc  to  'Sir  John'  is  addrcsscti  to  Sir  John  Cutler,  its 
£rst  master,  who,  like  Cotta,  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  a  great 
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miser,  who  was  also  rnmnrkable  for  his  lojalty  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  whose  character,  for  nil  poetical  purposes,  formed  a  sufficirat 
foundation  for  that  ut  Cotta.  The  estate-  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Newcastle  family,  who  were  ardent  Whigs. 
From  them  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Lord  Oxford,  who  was 
a  hopeless  spendthrift.  These  are  the  leading  features  in 
the  character  oi  Curio.  Hence,  the  apostrophe  quoted  above 
becomes  intelligible,  'Sir  Jolm'  would  have  been  likely  lo 
turn  in  his  grave,  could  lie  liave  known  that  toasts  were  being 
drunk  out  of  his  cups  to  a  Hanoverian  King,  white  lis  prupcrtv, 
which  he  had  so  carefully  amassed,  was  being  squandered  by 
the  indolent  good-nature  of  the  latest  owner. 

Amidst  such  turnings  and  twistings  it  must  necessarily  hare 
been  hard  to  throw  light  on  all  the  obsi:urttics  of  the  texL  Wal 
ttiis  was  not  the  only  obstacle  that  met  Mr.  Cruker,  or  with 
which  Mr.  Kiwin  and  Mr.  Courthope  have  had  to  deal.  AU 
the  obscurity,  inherent  in  Pope's  writings,  had  been  further  in- 
volved by  the  deliberate  misinterpretations  of  Warburton,  and 
by  the  carelessness  which  allou-cd  succeeding  editors  to  be  miiH 
le*l  by  the  very  falsiHrations  which  ihoy  Il-mI  reason  to  suspect. 
To  clear  this  away,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  alresh  ;  to  se< 
aside  almost  t-nlirely  tlie  authority  of  U'titburton  ;  and  to  stnrt 
upon  a  new  course.  It  was  too  late  for  direct  testimony  to  help 
in  elucidation.  Another  methml  must  be  pursued.  Kditions 
must  be  compare*!.  Evidence  from  remote  sources  mast  be 
sought  for,  to  corn>borate  or  to  disprove  a  conjecture.  The 
various  methiHls  pursued  by  the  poet  must  be  studied,  and 
reasons  must  lie  sought  for  his  selection  of  this  or  that  method 
in  a  special  case.  Wide  reading,  a  retentive  memory,  a  thurougb 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  time,  mast 
all  be  laid  under  contribution.  'I*he  power  of  arrmaging, 
balancing,  and  testing  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  drawing  frnm 
the  evidence  a  logical  and  unbia&stKl  inference,  must  be  exert«d 
at  cverv  turn.  And  lastly,  if  the  edition  wait  to  be  a  complete 
one,  bII  the  unpublished  sources  of  information  must  be  care- 
/ully  ransacked.  Thus  only  could  the  light  be  thrown  ujxm 
Pope's  Satires,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  let  them  spc*k 
with  all  their  force,  and  lay  open  all  their  interest  to  the  reader. 

These  are  severe  requirements ;  but  it  is  not  tiw)  much  to  say 
that  the  j>rescnt  edition,  and  the  volume  which  is  now  atlded  to- 
il, fulfil  them.  Mr.  G>unhope  has  the  results  of  Mr.  Croker'a 
long  and  irareful  enquiriea  to  present  to  ui.  He  has  bad  Ui» 
advantage  of  the  mature  learning  with  which  Mr.  KIwin  opened 
the  ground,  and  showMl  where  the  pitfnIU  lav,  and  how  untrust- 
worthy the  accepted   commentators  were,     lie  has  also  had  a 
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still  more  important  soarce  of  infonnation  as  to  Pope's  meaning-T 
through  Mr.  Elwin's  kindness,  in  a  transcript  of  the  MSS.  of 
some  of  the  Moral  Essavs  and  Satires,  called  in  this  edition 
the  Chauney  MS.  These  MSS.,  having  been  given  by  Pope  to 
Jonathan  Richardson,  son  of  the  painter,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Chauncy, — a  London  phystcian,  and  a  note<l  book- 
collector,  who  died  in  1777^ — in  whose  family  they  have  since 
remained.  Tbcy  furnish  the  most  interesting  clues  to  the 
personal  references  in  the  *  Third  Moral  Essay,'  the  *  Epistle  to 
Arbutlmol,' and  the  '  First  Imitation  of  Hurnce.'  And,  in  addition 
to  all,  Mr.  Cuurthope  has  sought  information  from  the  countless 
works  that  eluciilate  the  secret  history  of  the  time  ;  and  he  has 
preferred  in  each  case  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  rather  than 
to  trust  to  the  most  positive  assertions  of  the  earlier  editors, 
when  unsupported  by  adequate  proof.  The  result  allows  us  to 
read  the  Essays  and  the  Satires  with  an  interest  that  they  have 
never  had  before. 

It  is  wortli  while  to  cite  a  few  of  the  typical  passages,  on 
which  mueh-needed  light  has  for  the  Grst  time  )Hxn  thrown 
by  the  joint  labours  of  which  this  volume  gives  the  fruit.  In 
the  *  Imitations  of  Horace,'  Book  I,  Epistle  1,  the  lines  occur  : — 

*  Barnard  in  epirit,  sense,  and  tnit'i  alwunds; 
Pray  then,  ivhat  wants  ho  ?    FourHcoro  thuutuud  ))ounds;   r  t 
A  pcmsion  tti  such  honic^  for  n  bIuto, 
As  Bug  now  ]ius,  attd  Uorimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thun  art  a  cit,  with  all  thy  wurtli  ; 
But  Bug,  and  D*l,  tboir  honours,  aud  so  forth.' 




^B  be  discovered  to  whom  these  names  belong.*     But  Mr.  Croker 
^"^  is    able  to  detect,  from  the   Marlborough  correspondence,  that 
*■  Bug'  was  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  common  nick- 
name this   was,  and   whose    fitness    for    the    Garter  which  he 
,        iibtained  was  canvassed  by  others  as  well  as  Pope.    *  Dorimant,' 

Ier  *  D  "  1,'  is  more  diflicuU  of  interpretation  ;  but  here  also  Mr, 
C'roker  was  not  baflleil.  He  conjectures  that  it  was  the  stepson 
n£  Pope's  enemy.  Lady  Delorainc  ;  the  D  •  1  would  thus  stand 
for  the  first  syllable  of  the  name,  and  that  name  would  be 
further  indicated,  after  one  of  Pope's  methods,  by  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  syllables  in  the  olitu  of  Dorimant.  That 
I  the  young  Earl  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Court,  is  proved :  that 
^B  the  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  disappointment  which  he 
^^  suffered  in  his  ambition  afler  the  *  harness '  of  the  Bath,  seems 
probable.  A  new  light  is  thus  thrown,  not  on  the  satire  only, 
kK.but  on  the  meaning  which  wouh)  be  attached  to  the  passage  by 
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the  Cashionalile  society  of  the  dar.  Mr.  Omrthope  adds  Ui  tbr 
strength  of  tli^  proof  hv  new  illastntioas  of  his  own. 

Another  passage,  on  which  care  and  knowlwlge  hare  throi 
new  light,  i!i  at  vv.  71,  72,  of  the  First  Dialogue  of  the  *  Epi- 
logue ' : — 

*  The  gracious  dew  of  pulpit  oloqaencc. 
And  all  tho  well-wbipt  cream  uf  courtly  sense. 

That  firat  w»a  H xj's,  F 'b  next,  and  then 

The  S te'n,  anil  thmi  11 vy'&  oucq  again.' 

Thji  passage  has  remained  bitbeito  oncxplaincd  ;  Mr.  Cmkrr 
points  out  its  meaning.  'The gracious  dew  of  pulpit  elnqarncv' 
rpfprs  to  a  flattering  sprmun  on  Queen  Caroline,  preached  bv 
Dr.  Alured  Cl.irke.  *ThL*  wrll-whint  cream  of  courtly  scdm- ' 
belongs  to  Lord  llervcy,  nhuin  r<>(>e  suspected  of  hartng* 
written  Henry  I-'ox's  encomiastic  speech  introducing  the  Adilrecs 
in  Parliament,  which  Address,  l>eing  adopted,  became  the 
Senitle's,  and  which  Lord  Herv-ey  finally  embodied  id  the 
cch^bralcd  epitaph  on  the  Queen  in  Latin  and  t^nglish.  In 
connection  with  this  passage  Mr.  Croker  corrects  a  mistake 
of  Howies.     Pope  writes  in  his  Second  Dialogue: — 

*  And  how  did,  pray,  the  florid  youth  offend, 
Wbvso  speech  yua  took,  and  gavo  it  to  a  friend  ^ 

Upon  which  Bowles  observeil ;  '  The  florid  youth '  is  Loid 
Heney,  alluding  to  his  painting  himself.  But  Mr.  Croker 
justly  remarks — 

'  Certainly  not  The  friend  oonld  not  ham  asked  how  llerroy  had 
offoudod  Pope,  nor  would  "  florid  "  convey  a  joat  idea  of  Herroy's 
pallid  aapeot  eTon  when  nioudod  ^nth  paiut.  Tho  "  florid  youth  "  wis 
young  Henry  Fox.* 

Mr.  Courtbope  again  confirms  Mr.  Croker's  conjecture  by 
citing  an  irt>nieal  correction,  printed  amongst  the  *lCrrata^  in 
the  folios  of  1738,  which,  like  the  almve  passage,  assigned  the 
priority  of  invention  lo  Fox,  anil  denied  it  to  Herrey,  It  is  not 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  gathering 
together  indications  so  slight  and  yet  so  valuable  as  these. 

Many  other  instances  of  allusions  which  are  now  first  inter* 
preteil  might  easily  be  given ;  but  the  process  of  proof  is  often 
tfK)  long  to  he  represeniefl  prop(>rlv  in  a  quotation.  The 
Chaunry  MS.  has  supplied  Mr.  Cotirthope  with  most  valuable 
hints.      For  instance,  in  the  Third  .Mural  Essay,  the  Line 

*  Shall  then  Uxvrio  if  the  stakes  ho  sweopi,*  Ac, 
stands  in  the  MS. — 

'  Shall  tlMn  good  B if  the  stakes  h»  swvtn,' 
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Here  the  word  to  be  Ailed  up  is  evidently  a  dissyllable,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  tlie  purson  intended,  for  we  find  in 
Mr.  Croker's  preface  to  Lord  Hervey's  *  Memoirs,'  *  Lord  Bristol 
was  a  distinguiahefl  patron  of  the  turf;'  and  again: — 'The 
whole  correspondence  between  Lord  and  Lady  Bristol  dunng 
their  occasional  separuliuns  from  their  marriage  in  ItiU')  tu 
1737  has  been  preserved,  and  it  exhibits  a  series  of  love-letters 
hy  almost  every  post  of  a  passionate  fondness  that  would  seem 
excessive  after  a  few  months'  matrimony.'  From  these  two 
passages  we  gather  the  significance  of  the  name  Uxorin,  and  of 
the  reference  to  the  sweepstakes.  In  the  next  couplet,  *Boft 
Adonis'  is  seen  to  be  Lord  Hervey,  Lord  Bristol's  son,  for  the 
Ms.  reads  'his  soft  heir.*  Old  Narses,  in  the  same  Epistle,  is 
found  to  be  Lord  Cadogan,  Marlborough's  sucrrssor  as  C<im- 
inandnr-in-Chief.  So  too,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  Harpax  it 
Eidenti6ed  as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     The  couplet  in  the  text 

'  They  rai^ht  (wore  Harpax  not  too  wi«o  to  spend) 
Give  Harpax'  self  the  blessing  of  a  fWend,' 

appears  in  the  Chauncy  MS. 

§*  They  might,  coold  S ^k  be  m  mad  to  spend. 
Give  & k's  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend.' 


I 


tn  the  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthuot '  the  couplet 

'  Three  thiiif^s  another's  luudcst  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prulogce,  and  tea  pound,' 


spplies  to  Theobald ;  while  *  Pitholeon '  (ver.  49)  it  found  to 
be  VVclsted.  The  illusions  to  the  'parson  much  bemused  with 
beer,'  and  the  'maudlin  pi>etcss'  in  vers.  L'),  lt>,  of  the  'Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot,'  are  also  explained. 

Again,  Pope  says  in  his  'Epistle  to  Bathurst*  that  riches 
might 

'  Find  some  doctor  that  trould  save  the  life 
Of  wretched  Shylixik,  spite  of  Sbylock'a  wife.' 

We  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  from  the  reading  in  the 
Chauncy  M»S.,  that  Shylock  is  the  husband  of  Pope's  enemy. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  elsewhere  referred  to  as  '  Worldly,' 
anil  indicated  by  that  name  in  this  passage.  The  same  .MS. 
enables  Mr.  Courtlioj>e  to  show  that,  in  the  'Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,'  the  famous  ch.iracter  of  Hufo,  i.e.  Lord  Halifax, 
'  proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill>'  was  originally  intended  for 
iiubb  Dudington ;  the  previous  verse  standing  in  the  MS.  as 
'  But  loft  to  B b  the  n-bolo  Parnassian  state.' 

'Prating'  Balbus,'   in   the  same  Epistle,  is  shown  at  once  by 

the 
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the  MS.  notps  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  by  the  Chaanc}-  MS.,  to  bt 
Lord  DuppUn,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnoul,  once  the  object  of 
Swift's  friendship,  and  later,  of  bU  execratioo. 

There  are  other  instances  in  abundance,  where  Mr.  Comt* 
hope's  memory  and  wide  n^din^  have  stood  him  in  ^nod  stead. 
In  the  ^Imitation  of  Horace,  I''iTst  Epistle  of  the  First  Book' 
(v.  130), 

'  Banao  with  ht  backs  on  childless  dotards  fafm»' 

he  explains  the  allusion  by  citing  some  curious  verses  from  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams's  satire  called  ^  Peter  and  Lord  Quidam,'  and  be 
is  able  thus  to  identify  the  fortune* -hunter  satirixed,  as  Lard 
Sydnev  Beauclerk.  To  bis  own  ingenuity  Mr.  Courthope  u 
also  indebted  for  the  very  probable  and  well-supported  cu»- 
jecture,  wliich  takes  the  fomous  line  in  tUe  *  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthuot,' 

*To  please  a  mislross,  ono  osiwrsed  his  life,' 

to  refer  (as  far  as  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  concerned)  1ft 
Teresa  RIount.  In  the  '  Imitation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  thr 
Second  Rook  of  Horace*  occur  the  lines  (vv.  308,  309) : 

'  Olaherine  their  sticks  before  ten  lincA  aro  Rpoke, 
Call  for  the  farce,  the  bear,  or  tho  black-Jdcc' 

The  *  black-joke,'  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been 
previously  explained,  but  Mr.  Courthope  points  out  that : — 

*  "  Tho  Coal-black  Joke  "  was  tho  name  of  a  song  so  ezoGOsivalj 
indecent  that  it  cuu  hiirdly  have  bocu  culled  fur  on  the  slaga     Ths 
tone  waf(,  howiivcr,  Tcrrpopnlur.     It  is  foaad  ss  the  air  to  one  of  4^^| 
auugs  iu  "  The  Beggar's  Wedding,"  a  liallad  opera  which  was  parfona^^f 
iu  1730.     What  tlic  people  callud  for  wiu  therefore,  iu  all  probabiUtj', 
the  tune  called  "  The  Coal-black  Joke." 

The  line  (235),  in  the  same  Epistle, 

*  Verse  pmys  for  peace,  or  sings  down  Pnpo  and  Tnrk,* 

is  explained  by  Mr.  Courthope'*  citation  (for  which  he  is 
indebtcfl  to  one  of  his  correspondents)  of  a  hymn  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalms,  in  Qu4Hrn  Anne's  Prayer-bcH>k  of  1 703  :^ 

'  Proserre  us,  Lord,  liy  tliy  dear  word, 
From  Turk  and  Po|>c,  djfund  us.  Lord.' 

Similarly,  in  the  line  (78)  of  the  Second  Moral  Essay*  On  the 
Characters  of  Women,* 

'  Ciesar  aud  Tall-boy^  Charles  and  Cliarlemagne,* 

what  is  otherwise  utterly  nienningless  is  invested  for  the  finC 
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time  with  living  Interest  bj  a  qaotation  from  CoUey  Gibber's 
life,  from  which   it  appears  that  the  character  of  Tall-boy  in 

Ktbe  '  Jovial  Crew  '  was  accepted  as  a  type  of  low  comedy. 
Mr.   Courthopc  has  contributed  several  valuable  notes  illua- 
tratire  of  manners  and  customs.     Thus,  in  illostration  of  the 
couplet  (251)  in  the  Second  Moral  Essay — 

("That  charm  shhll  grow,  while  what  fatignos  the  liing 
Flaunts,  and  goea  down,  on  unregarded  thing ' 


K.: 


r.  Courtliopc  remarks  : — 

'  Tlie  "  ^ng  "  was  a  clomp  uf  treos — near  that  {wrt  of  Hyde  Fork 
at  present  covered  by  tlio  Serpentine — round  which  the  carrtageB  of 
the  fashionable  world  uaod  to  drive.  The  following  doacription  by 
contemporary  writer,  while  illnstrating  Poito's  mcauiug.  will  also 
on-  hon-  dosidy  tho  manners  of  our  ancestors  resembled  onr  own. 
"  Wbcu  the  spriu}*  advances,  and  the  Buinmer  comes  on,  as  it  UBually 
docfl  before  the  rising  of  I'ftrliameiit,  which  keeps  tho  quality  in  town, 
they  grow  weary  of  their  winter  diversionfi,  and  we  sea  moat  of  them 
Bsaombliug  on  a  finu  cvcniuc.  either  at  the  Ring  in  Hyde  I'ark,  or  in 
the  Mall  at  Bt.  Jaraen's  ;  and  it  is  not  unnenal  ior  thcra  to  come  from 
the  Ring  to  walk  in  tho  Mall.  Tho  Bing  in  Hyde  Park  is  shatled  by 
fine  lofty  trees,  aud  the  dust  laid  by  water-carts," '  &o. 

On  the  lines  (45,  46)  in  the  ^  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of 

^H                    '  Each  mortal  has  bis  pleasure :  none  deny 
^B  Scarsdalc  bis  bottle,  Oarty  his  hauL-pio  * 

^^1r.  Courthope  has  an  amusing  note  : — 

^F  *  Charles  Dartincuf,  or  Dartiqtienave,  wa.s  Surveyor  of  the  King's 
Gttrdcns,  and  Paymaster  of  the  Board  of  AN'orks.  His  character  is 
frofjncntly  noticed  by  writers  of  the  period,  among  others  by  Swift  in 

Iiiis  "Journal  to  fitella."  See  note  to  verse  77  of  Morn!  Essay,  i.  H© 
Was  snpposod  to  be  a  uatnral  son  nf  Charles  II.  He  died  in  May, 
1738.  I  have  found  in  a  cookery  bwk  published  in  1780,  a  receipt 
^or  a  **  Westphalia  Ham  Pic,"  which  will  illustrato  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  which  is  north  preserving,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  Dwty's.  "  First  Iwil  your  hum,  but  not  too  much ;  take  off  tho 
skin,  and  pare  off  all  the  rust  and  ontsldo,  and  take  out  all  the  boQOS ; 
cut  some  hacks  Iti  it  in  the  inside,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  cloves, 
maoe,  and  ginger,  and  wash  the  top  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  and 
season  and  strow  over  S'lme  thyme  and  parsley  minced ;  make  a 
coffin,  and  put  in  your  hum  in  the  middle,  put  some  forced  meat 
round,  and  round  that  jiartridces,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  and  eomo 
forced  meat  between  ;  seafHin  lul ;  but  lay  over  some  hard  yolks  of 
eggs,  artichoke  bottoms  quartered,  and  chesnutt  blanchud  :  lay  scalded 
lettuce  or  asparagus  scalded  in  short  banohc:-i ;  put  over  bntter,  and 
oloso  it  and  btdco  it ;  cut  it  up  and  take  out  tho  fat,  put  in  some  good 
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gtnry,  and  ebake  it  together,  and  pat  oTor  it  a  ragonst  of  pallsU  unA 
s^eeCbrcftds,  cocksoonibs,  morcUes,  trufflcit,  nud  muahroomti,  and  Nrro 
it  away  bot  to  the  table ;  garnUh  with  tho  cover  uat."  Tlio  book, 
&om  wUioh  this  ingfinioua  idua  itt  extracted,  was  writt«a  by  CharlM 
Oartor,  cook  to  the  Dnko  of  Argyll,  and  is  said  on  tlio  titli;  pagn,  tq 
hftva  boon  *'  approveil  by  divers  of  tho  primo  nobility,  and  by  aefcnil 
mastorv  of  thu  iirt  and  mystvry  of  cooking,"  of  whom  Darty  wiu 
doiibtle«a  one.* 

None  but  an  cttitor,  who  has  the  netdful  pnthuxiasm  for  hii 
work,  could  have  given  us  elueidntiaiis,  of  which  ih<*sp  are  only 
a  feW|  so  needful,  so  interesting,  and  at  the  laine  time  so  bsnl 
of  attainment. 

In  addition  to  the  many  new  explanations  of  casual  refcrrnre* 
which  make  this  volume  so  useful  to  the  student  of  Pupr, 
Mr.  Courthope  deals  exhaustively  with  some  of  the  must  crucial 
questions  with  regard  to  the  poet,  and  brings  to  their  settlement 
fresh  material  of  no  little  imp4irtance.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  the  mystery  with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
tlie  well-known  character  of  Atussa,  in  the  Second  .Moral  LIssayi 
*  On  the  Characters  of  Women.'  Like  the  characters  of  Philo> 
moile  and  (.'hloe,  it  was  not  published  with  the  Kptstlc  until 
\Varbuni>n's  edition  of  1751,  although  inserted  in  the  e<Kiiiin 
printed  and  revised  for  the  poet  before  his  death  in  174-1,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  a  folio  sheet  printed  in  174ti.  With 
regard  to  tbes«  lines  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  Pope's 
reputation  arises,  inasmuch  as  an  apparently  authenticated 
repirt  exists,  to  the  elfect  that  he  publisheti  the  lines  after 
having  received  fnim  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
beyond  doubt  the  original  of  the  portrait,  KXKV.  for  thidr 
suppression.  First  started  by  VVarlon,  this  rejMsrt  has  received 
udditiunal  conBrmation  from  more  than  one  quarter  lincr 
Warton's  edition.  To  the  previous  evidence,  Mr.  Courthope 
now  adds  the  testimony  of  the  Duchess  of  Portl.ind,  as  transcribed 
by  Mr.  KIwin  from  one  of  the  note-books  in  which  the  I>uchr»s 
entered  memoranda,  and  which  are  preserved  at  Lungleat. 
This  new  evidence,  however,  assigns  30UV.  as  the  hush-money, 
instead  of  the  sum  previously  named.  It  is  clear  how  heavily 
this  story  bears  on  the  poet's  character.  IJut  Mr.  Courthope, 
while  he  brings  forward  this  apparent  confirmation  of  the  story, 
shows  that  its  value  is  weakened,  first,  by  the  fact  that  tht* 
Duchess  is  a  prejudiced  witness  ;  secondly,  by  the  great  discre- 
pancy between  the  story  told  in  her  uutc-book  and  that  which 
she  seems  to  hare  told  Warton  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  fact  that 
between  the  date  at  which  Pope  is  said  to  hare  recelred  the 
niuaey  and  the  date  at  which  the  Duchess  made  the  entry  in  her 
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-book,  many  y&Ars  elapsed,  and  that,  in  the  interval,  the 

verses   had    been   published   in  a  folio   sheet,   with   a  footnote, 

evidently  written  by  an  enemy,  giving  an  account  of  the  reputed 

transaction.     Mr.  Courthope  shows  the  insuperable  difliculties 

ihat  there  are  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  story  in  its  fall  details: 

in  other  words,  of  supposing  that   Pope  should  have  had  the 

ruinous  audacity  to  publish,  as  he  clearly  intended  doing,  during 

the    Ducliess's    life,  a  character  which   he  h&d    been    paid,  and 

paid  with  the  knowledge  of  witnesses,  to  suppress.      It  socms. 

incredible  that  even  his  self-deceiving  complacency  should  have 

enabled  him  to  suppose  that  evidence  so  damning  could  be  set 

aside.     Mr.   Courthope  accepts  three  points  as  authenticated : 

first,  that  Pope  did  receive  1000/.  from  the  Duchess;  secondly, 

that  the  character  was  originally  meant  f<ir  her;    and  thirdly, 

that  be  intended  to  publish  it  during  her  life.     But  he  believes 

that  the  money  was  paid,  not   specifically   for   the  suppression 

[Of  this  character,  which  the  Duchess  would  not  allow  to  have 

ly  resemblance  to  herself,  but  as  jmrt  of  a  general  bargain  to 

>btain  security  for  her  husband's  memory  and  for  herself,  from 

le  poet's  pen. 

This  theory  gains  strong  confirmation  from  some  material  of 

^c  greatest  interest,  wliich  Mr.  Courthope  publishes  for  the  first 

irnr.     Amongst  the  papers  of  VVarburttm  which  Mr.  Croker 

obtained,    there  is  a    page  of  r-ancelle<l    proof,  containing  vv. 

^79-2118  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  so  altered  as  to  make  the  satire 

m  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  much  more  pointed.     The  new 

rerses,  thus  fitted  into  the  old,  run  as  follows: — 

*  In  hearts  of  Kings  or  arms  of  Qaeens  who  lay 
(How  happy  I),  those  to  ruin,  these  betray, 
ifark  by  what  wretched  etops  great  ■  *  grows. 
From  dirt  and  sca-wecd  as  proud  Veuico  rose ; 
One  eqnal  course  how  Guilt  and  Groatnese  ran. 
And  all  that  rai&ed  the  Hero  sunk  the  Man. 
Now  Europe's  Laurels  on  his  brows  behold, 
But  fttaincfl  with  blood,  or  ill-oxchanged  tVir  gold : 
What  wonder  triumphti  never  turned  his  hraiu, 
Filled  with  mcau  fear  to  logo,  meaa  joy  to  gain* 
Hence  bcc  hiui  mudcst,  fruo  from  pride  or  show; 
Sotne  Vices  were  too  high,  hut  nono  too  low. 
Go  then,  indulge  thy  age  in  Wealth  and  Ease, 
Stretched  ou  the  spoils  of  plundered  palaces : 
Alas !  what  leetdlh,  which  uo  one  act  of  famo 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  saucliOcd  from  sliamo ! 
Alaet  what  easr,  those  fnrJes  of  thy  life, 
Ambition,  Av'rice,  and  the  imperious  Wife^ 
The  trophied  Archoe,  storied  Halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  iu  the  j)ompous  shade. 
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ISo  joy,  DO  pleasure  fcom  aacoo&sw  past. 

Timid,  and  thnrefore  troochcrona,  to  the  last. 

Hear  btm,  id  acoeuta  of  n  puiiug  gbost, 

Sigb,  with  his  rAptivo,  for  litR  oBApring  lost. 

Behold  him  loa-led  with  narevoreDced  yean, 

Bathtvl  iu  UQincaning,  unropeutant  tesira. 

Dead,  by  rpgardleRS  Vot'niua  bonut  on  high. 

Dry  pomps,  aiid  ub»c<|uiea  without  a  aigh. 

Who  DOW  hifi  fame  or  forCtiDe  sbaU  prolong? 

Iu  rain  his  cotmort  bribi-a  for  vonal  song. 

No  son,  nor  giaudsou,  aball  the  line  auatain, 
•  •  «  *  • 

In  Tain  a  nation's  zeal,  &  sfinato's  cares. 

"  Madness  and  Lust "  (said  God)  "  bo  you  his  hoira; 

0*cr  bis  vast  heaps,  in  ilruiikeiinutfa  of  prido» 

Go  wallow,  lltttpifrR,  and  yotir  prey  divido  I  "* 

Alas !  not  dazzled  with  liia  noontide  ray. 
Compute  tho  mnrn  and  cvouing  of  his  day : 
Tbo  whole  omonnt  of  that  cnnnnoua  Fame 
A  Tulc!  tlibt  blcuda  tlio  Glory  with  tbo  Sbame ! ' 

Mr.  Courthope  shows,  most  conclusively,  that  Pope  mast  have 
deliljcratcly  intended  to  publish  the  altered  verses,  the  existence 
of  which  was  long  known  in  and  bejond  his  circle,  although 
thev  are  now  pnbllshed  for  the  first  time  ;  and  he  makes  the 
very  wnrrnntable  inference,  ihat  the  Duchess  bar!  by  the  tniluenrt 
of  coniinoa  friends  prevailed  on  Po[>c  to  suppress  tbe  character 
of  the  Duke  as  early  as  17J5.  In  1741,  however.  Pope  began 
to  wish  to  publish  the  lines  on  Atossa,  and,  being  then  on  tenns 
of  friendship  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroufjh,  he  read  tlicm  lo 
her  as  the  character  of  the  Duchess  of  nuckingham,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  deceive  her. 
On  her  side  tbe  Duchess  seems  to  have  said  nothing  to  Pope  at 
tbe  time,  but  she  doubtless  tboogbt  it  would  be  expedient  to 
take  precautions  against  his  malice,  and  it  is  suggested  that  she 
empowered  Houkc,  the  writer  of  the  *  Homan  History,'  to  make 
n  bargain  in  general  terms  with  Pojie,  enj^aging  him  to  suppress 
all  references  in  bis  satire  to  the  Duke  and  herself.  Pope  for 
sonic  reason,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Martha  Blount,  took  the 
money,  bat  mentally  excepted  the  verses  on  Atossa  from  the 
bargain,  intending  to  publish  them  as  tbe  character  of  the  Duchess 
of  Muckingham,  a  device  whereby  he  hopetl  to  contrive  that  the 
world  should  see  the  satire,  without  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Mr.  Courthope  faces  the  iacts: 
all  that  he  can  do  is  to  invent  a  theory  which  will  reasonably 
explain  the  conduct  of  Pope.  He  does  this  with  a  fulness  whidi 
it  is  impossible  to  represent  in  a  quotation;  and,  as  wc  think, 
with  complete  success.       It  adds  some  further  interest   to  tbe 
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account,  that  Mr.  Courthope  traces  in  the  nnnnymoua  folio  sheet 
of  1746,  which  esposp^s  Po^w's  conduct,  the  hand  of  his  former 
1^ friend  Bolingbroke  ;  and  thus  deepens  the  stain  of  the  matlguity 
rhicb,  for  a  very  petty  injury,  inspired  in  Bolingbroke  the 
'desire  to  blacken  tW.  poet's  fame. 

With  regard  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Satires,  the  editor 
points  out  that  their  truth  and  justice  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
ibe  assertions  cither  of  the  poet  or  of  his  enemies. 

'  In  Pope,  thou,  we  hnvo  to  do  with  a  remarkably  complex  character. 

will  uot  do  aiuiply  to  brand  him  as  a  hypnrrito,  for  tho  eseenoe  of 

Eiypocris/  couHiHtti  iu  uurtality ;  but  bchiud  tho  fal«itica  of  Popo  there 

an  eagerness  ami  intensity  which  gives  Uioio  a  homun  interest,  and 

us  feel  that,  Iu  his  poetry,  wc  are  in  contact  with  the  natiirs  of 

|(he  man  lumiiolf.     To  soparato  that  mural  uuture  into  its  various 

l^omcnts,  Ro  as  to  decide  how  much  is  deliberately  false,  how  much 

I  may  be  accepted  as  true,  and  bow  much  is  self-deception,  we  ought, 

"allowing  his  own  mlo,  to  oxamino  bis 

' "  Propor  eharaotor, 
Flia  foble,  stibject,  eccipe  in  every  page, 
Koligii>u,  couutry,  gcuiiis  of  his  age." 

'  Ou  this  principle  much  of  the  iuconsistcucy  in  his  couduct  will  bo 
fonnd  to  correspond  with  tho  union  of  opposite  conditions  in  his 
Batnro :  the  piercing  intolligonco  and  artistic  power,  lodged  in  the 
sickly  and  duformcl  frame ;  the  vivid  perceittion  of  tho  ridiculous  in 
otlrars,  joined  to  the  most  soueitivo  consciousness  of  his  own  defects; 
the  passionate  desire  for  famo,  aggrarnted  by  a  fear  of  being  tniapccted 
"by  hiti  oouulrymcu  on  account  of  Im  ruligion ;  the  cuuflictiug  qualities 
of  benovoloDCA  and  solf-lf  ivo ;  tlio  prt'^domi nance  of  intellootiial  instinct ; 
the  deCcitucy  of  moral  principle.* 

any  of  Pope's  most  characteristic,  and  unfortunately  also  his 
east  creditable,  qualities  exhibit  themselves  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  to  the  public  of  the  mouner  in  which  his  Satires 
came  to  be  published.  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  tUstn- 
,^nuousnc&s  is  found  in  his  Advertisement  to  the  '  Epistle  to 
[ArbuthDot.*  He  g^ives  the  reader  to  understand  that  this  Kpistle 
had  Iwcn  written  *  by  snatches*  long  before  the  dale  of  its 
publication,  and  that  indeed  he  had  no  intention  of  publishing 
it  till  he  was  uttncked  lu  the  *  \'cr$cs  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace* 
and  the  '  Epistle  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity/  when  he  thought 
that  the  best  answer  would  be  *  to  put  the  last  band  to  the 
Epistle.'  But  Mr.  Courthope  shows  that  the  only  parts  of  the 
Epistle  which  were  certainly  written  before  1733  were  vr. 
151-214,  comprising  the  satire  on  the  small  critics  and  the 
character  of  Attjrus,  and  vv.  406-419,  being  the  pathetic  lines 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle ;  to  which  may  be  pmbably  added  the 
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vv.  231-248,  coDtnining  the  character  of  Bufo.  These  lines 
might,  as  Mr.  Courthopc  says,  be  Femoved  without  maCerialljr 
impairing  the  constructiim  of  the  rest  of  the  Lpistle  (323  lines!), 
which  is  evidently  a  connect*^  composition,  and  which  appears 
iVom  inlcrnnt  evidence  to  have  been  written  as  a  flirect  answer 
to  the  attacks  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  of  l.tird 
llorvey. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Atticus,  Pope's  statement  is 
that  it  was  written  in  *  great  Ucnt,'  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion, received  from  Lord  Warwick  in  1715,  of  Addison's  io- 
ii'igues  against  Pope's  repittntion,  and  that  it  was  immediately 
lorwarded  to  Addison  himself.  Pope's  enemies  always  asserted 
that  the  character  was  written  after  Addison's  death ;  but  Mr. 
Courthope  thinks  from  the  evidence  that  it  is  probable  the  lines 
were  really  written,  as  Pope  Bavs,  during  his  rival's  lifetime,  but 
tUat  the  story  of  Addison's  underhand  conduct  was  fabricated  by 
the  poet  at  a  later  date,  and  that  the  lines  were  never  seat  to 
Addison  at  all.  Pope  having  invented  the  fable  in  order  to 
impress  the  public  with  an  idea  of  bis  own  manly  conduct  in 
the  quarreL 

His  love  of  mystincation  and  intrigue  is  conspicuous  In  bis 
equivocating  method  of  defence  against  the  charge  that  (he 
character  of  Timon  was  meant  for  the  Duke  of  Chandfis.  Kqai- 
vocation,  Indeed,  was  as  much  part  of  his  artistic  method  as  of 
his  mural  code.  A  curious  instance  of  this  Is  seen  la  ibe 
couplet  in  the  '  Kpistle  to  tinlingbroke ' : 

*  This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preached  to  all, 
rrom  low  St,  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul,' 

on  which  Mr.  Courthope  has  the  following  note  : 

'  These  lines  are  pregnant  witli  iho  etiuIvocatioQ  in  which  Popo 
dolightcd.  In  the  firet  jilsco  they  have  an  ubvioua  local  meaning, 
iDclading  all  '- London 'k  voice  "  between  the  East  and  Wtiet  Ends, 
the  voice  of  the  Court  and  the  City.  They  have  an  equally  obriovs 
application  io  the  ttvo  parties  in  the  Church.  St.  Jaroea'a,  the  great 
filu)>ping-fitonc  to  preferment  in  the  Chnrcb,  had  had  a  succession  of 
*' LuNv "  KccUirs,  TcniRon,  Wake,  Clarke,  and  Seeker;  while  St. 
raul's  was  the  groat  stronghold  of  the  High  Church  party,  the  D«« 
at  this  time  being  Francis  Hare,  the  chief  opponent  of  Hoadlej  lu 
iho  Bangt>riaTi  uuntroverHj,  and  the  Rtutuieh  champion  of  Church 
Anihority.  There  is,  I  think,  a  third  meaning  in  the  word  *•  low." 
Pope  thoQght  that  "low  St.  JamQs'K"  would  bo  applied  by  tnuaj  to 
St  Jomes'a  Court,  in  which  case  Ihcy  would  Gnd  a  pointed  aUimoa 
to  the  lore  of  money  which  was  a  notorious  featare  in  the  charackan 
both  of  the  King  and  the  Queen.  "Low  St.  James's"  would  than 
be  eqaivaleot  to  "  the  mean  Court," ' 
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In  the  first  Dialogue  of  whiit  is  now  called  the  *  Epilogue  to 
the  Satires'  almost  every  line  has  a  double  meaning,  and  that 
he  acted  on  this  equivocating  principle  deliberately^  may  be 
seen  from  what  he  says  in  vv.  45-50  of  that  Dialogue : 


'  If  any  ask  yoo,  '*  Who's  the  niau  so  near 
His  prince,  that  writes  in  verse,  and  has  his  etr?" 
^^hy  answer,  Lyttelton,  and  III  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  no'or  bo  in  a  rago. 
But  were  Lis  versog  Tile,  bis  whisper  base, 
You'd  quickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny'a  caec' 


I  Two  characteristic  examples  of  his  ambiguous  satire  arc  seen 
in  the  characters  of  Atossa  and  Bufo,  to  both  of  which  we  have 
already  referrwh  We  find  from  the  (*hauncv  MS.  tbat  the  cha- 
racter of  Bufo  was  originally  intended  to  apply  to  Dodiogton; 
yet  afterwards  this  appiicuti'in  was  dexterously  neutralized,  and 

I  the  whole  character  transferred,  to  Halifax,  by  the  addition  of 
the  four  lines  about  Drydcn.  In  the  same  way,  Atossa  without 
doubt  was  at  the  outset  meant  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  tbat  the  character  would 
have  been  published  as  that  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Uuckingbam,  and 
in  several  lines  in  the  authorized  text  wc  seem  to  trace  an  inser- 
tion maile  to  render  the  character  more  completely  applicable  to 
■  tbat  Duchess.  So  too  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Satire  called 
*1740'  may  apply  either  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  to  the 
Pretender.  This  evidence  ahows  that  we  must  be  slow  in 
accepting  either  Pope's  assertions  about  himself,  his  friends, 
and  his  enemies,  or  his  elaborate  portraits  of  his  contem]x>- 
rai'ies,  as  exact  rcpn:scntations  of  Truth. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  these  Satires  is  their  party 

^_  spirit.     Pope  belonged  to  the  Opposition,  and  the  Epilogue  to 

^B  tbe  Satires,  in  which  he  makes  the  strongest  protestations  of  his 

^^  independence  and    public    spirit,   was   written   to   advance   the 

cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party  against  that  of  the  King. 

I  From  the  charges  which  he  brings  against  the  Ministerial  facti<tn 
wc  must  therefore  deduct  the  usual  amount  of  rhetoric  in  which 
aa  Opposition  indulges  at  the  expense  of  a  Government  Party 
spirit  too,  mingled  with  poetic  instinct,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  appreciating  the  Satire  of  the  Third  Moral  Essay. 
Mr.  Cuurthope  points  out  that,  under  the  veil  of  didactic  morality, 
this  Essay  is  in  reality  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  monicd  interest, 
which   was  in  general  devoted   to   the   Whig  party.       All   the 

gsrsons  named  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem  are  Whigs,  and 
ope   does   not   hcsiute,  when  it  suits  him,  to  pervert  truth 
for   the   purpose  of  blackening  their  characters.      A  notable 
Vol.  152. — No.  304,  2  K  instance 
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instance  of  this  is  seen  in  his  Satire  on  *  Vulture*  Hopkins,  im<l 
the  account  he  gives  of  that  person's  Will  (see  note  to  vcnw  85, 
Third  Moral  rssay).  His  jxirtmit  of  Cutler  is  sril!  more  unjust 
(note  to  verse  315,  Third  Moral  Essay)  ;  and  in  this  caic  the 
motive  can  only  have  been  lovo  of  poetic  cflei  t,  as  Sir  John, 
who  had  been  long  dead,  was  a  Tory. 

These  are  the  main  defhirtions  which  wc  mast  make  from 
Pope's  claims  to  bo  a  completely  truthful  satirist.  But  when 
all  is  said,  a  large  foundation  of  truth  remains  in  bis  satire.  1( 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  ardent  protestations  lie  makes  of 
his  innocence  and  public  spirit,  arc  the  utterances  of  deliberate 
hypocrisy.  S»  far  as  they  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with 
truth,  they  proceed  from  self-deception,  and,  with  an  intense 
and  poetical  nature  like  Pope's,  they  stand  for  the  expression  of 
what  he  actually  thought  at  the  time  that  be  wrote.  From  his 
enemies  he  had  received  many  and  just  jE^'outids  of  proviMraiion, 
and  the  libels  on  his  person,  his  morals,  and  his  family,  were 
certainly  of  a  kind  to  excite  fierce  resentment.  Nor  is  ibe 
picture  he  give*  of  his  times  altogether  the  result  of  hi*  own 
perverted  vision. 

'  Whatever  benefits.'  obBcrvcB  Mr.  Oonrthopc,  *BOcraod  to  Eugl 
from  the  accession  of  the  Houso  of  Uanuvcr,  it  cannot  bo  donicd  I 
the  HoTolntion  wsa  attondcid  with  great  iujostice  and  oppreeaioB  to  » 
large  portion  of  the  nation,  and  that  to  a  Catholic  fike  Pope  tbB 
Bronswick  dynasty  was  identified  with  the  revival  of  the  Penal  Laws, 
with  double  taxes,  and  horah  roBtricttous  of  personal  Liburly.  Tha 
qoarrelfl  in  tho  B^>ya]  Family,  of  which  the  poet  was  oviduntly  inoft 
minutely  infunnod,  wore  a  proper  sobjeot  for  party  satire.  The 
of  the  Church,  Enutian  and  almost  secular,  espeoially  in  Lbe 
prelatcfl,  who  owed  their  tdvauocmont  to  political  intttrcet, 
oeoiauily  such  as  to  invito  striotnre ;  while,  the  spiritual 
bung  low,  tho  moral  code  of  society  was  correapondinglj  del 
GroAB  sycophancy  prevailed  in  tho  Court  circles,  and  affunlod  an 
effoctive  foil  to  Pope's  oonstant  profession  of  hia  own  integrity  and 
independence.  Beetdca,  the  corruptiou  of  the  mouied  interest,  which 
had  boon  encouraged  by  the  W'bigB  as  a  means  of  maintaining  tha 
political  balance  against  tho  landed  aristocracy;  the  South  Sea 
Bubble;  tho  venal  nature  of  \Na1poIe's  government,  and  its  dubasiDg 
iniluo&oo  on  literature;  all  presented  a  fiiir  theme  to  a  moraliAt  of 
dope's  party  and  character.' 

Mr,  Courthope  states  that  he  has  attempted  to  place  both  the 
poetry  and  the  character  of  Pope  before  the  reader  wilhuul 
reserve  or  palliation.  We  think  that  he  is  right  in  having 
doDC  so,  even  in  Poj>c's  own  interest.  Ajiart  from  the  question 
of  moral  truth  and  justice,  it  caouot  be  disputed  that  the  Satire* 

of 
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^fPopp,  cliaractcrizol  as  (hey  arc  by  the  unrivalled  minutenesi 
nntl  finish  of  his  style,  present  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  past  ape 
of  English  society,  and  that  in  the  'amber'  of  his  verse  even 
the  meanest  of  his  foes — the  'grubs  and  straws  an<l  worms*  of 
the  eig'hteenth  century — have  a  living  interest  for  us.  The 
actors  of  that  vanished  time  rise  again  before  the  imagination, 
seen,  no  doubt,  through  a  medium  of  personal  and  party  feeling, 
but  still  living  realities :  we  are  able  to  observe  and  track  the 
subtle  intelligence  of  the  poet,  proceeding  by  dark  underground 
ways  of  mystery  and  intrigue  ;  and  to  follow  him  through  the 
various  methods  of  his  art,  noting  his  exquisite  selection  of 
language,  the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  previous  and  some- 
times forgotten  poets,  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he 
appropriates  to  liis  own  style  whatever  he  borrows   fn>m  the 

tthoQghts  of  others.     In  all  this   we   have  a   remarkable  study 
of  human  nature.     The  extraordinary  picture  of  a  man  possess- 
ing so  much  elevation  of  feeling  and  so  many  fine  qualities,  so 
charitable  and  benevolent,  so  zealous  a  friend  and  so  excellent 
^Ka  son,  and  at  the  same  time  devoured  by  such  a  passion  of  self- 
-love as  to  involve  himsi'lf,  in  pursuit  of  his  ends,  in  inextricable 
tangles  of  falsehood,  evasion,  and  treachery ;  makes  us  feel  that 
Ktho  concluding  couplet  of  Pope's  character  of  Addison  is  far 
Hjnore  applicable  to  himself. 

^P  * "  Who  but  muHt  laugh,  if  snoh  a  man  thert!  be  9 

Who  would  uot  woep,  if  Attious  wore  ho  ?  "  * 

This,  we  expect,  will  in  the  end  be  the  predominant  feeling  of 
Englishmen  about  this  great  poet.  But  the  gratitude,  that  is 
justly  due  to  him  for  the  intellectual  pleasure  which  his  works 
will  always  continue  to  provide  for  his  countrymen,  must  after 
all  prevail,  and  now  that  Fojx'  himself,  with  all  his  meaner 
passions  and  weaknesses  has  passed  from  our  scene,  we  feel  that 
the  balance  of  judgment  upon  him  will  be  decided  by  that  part 
of  him  which  is  immortal. 
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Aet.  VI. — Histoire  du  Lure,  iViW  et  Public^  depuis  rjutiqm'te 
jusqua  Jtos  Jottrs  {History  of  Liuntri/y  Private  atul  I*vhlie^ 
from  Antiquity    down    to   our    Time).       Par    H.    Bautlrillnrt, 

Mcuibre  de  I'lDstitut.     Deuxicmc  Kdition.      Qtiatre  Tomca. 

Pari*,  1880. 

ri'^HIS  booh^  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  luxury,  is  a  historr 
JL  of  manner*  and  mornis,  modes  of  life  luid  Ctwtums  nrtj, 
industry',  (uiiiiiiori'C  and  civilization,  in  all  ages  and  all  (juurten 
of  the  world.  The  steps  b^'  which  cvcrv  rnce,  nation,  or  people 
of  note  advanced  from  rudeness  to  rehnctnentf  or  by  which  so 
many  of  them  have  retro^nwled  to  corruption  or  decay,  are 
occurotely  traced.  The  amount  of  learning,  ancient  and  moderot 
laboriouslv  amassed  and  judiciously  applied,  is  immriisc;  and 
the  author,  far  from  fancying  that  he  has  done  enough  when  he 
has  supplied  the  materials  for  reflection,  pauses  at  frecjucnt 
intervals  to  suggest  inferences  or  draw  conclusions ;  so  that,  by 
the  time  we  have  mastered  bis  work,  we  arc  not  only  made 
familiar  with  the  progress  of  luxury,  but  with  the  economical 
theories  relating  to  it,  the  modes  of  treatment  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  legislators,  the  fierce  diatribes  it  has  pro- 
Toked  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  curious  speculations  into  which 
it  has  seduced  philosophers. 

What  is  luxurj'?  Is  it  an  evil  or  a  good  ?  Is  it  to  be  rela^ 
tively  or  positively  considered  or  judged?  Where  are  we  lo 
draw  the  line  between  necessaries,  comforts,  and  superfluities? 
•  Le  Superflu,  chose  trt's-necessaire,'  is  the  well-known  expmsiop 
of  Voltaire,  and  Senior  lays  down  that  a  carriage  is  a  deoeDCT 
to  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  a  luxury 
to  a  tradesman.*  These  seeming  paradoxes  may  turn  out  very 
like  truths,  when  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
custom  and  fashion,  when  we  lM*nr  in  mind  wliat  a  complex 
artificial  creature  is  man  as  moulded  by  society  ;  and  if  any 
doubts  exist  on  this  jHtint,  they  will  be  dissipated  by  the 
illustrations  of  human  nature,  the  startling  examples  of  follies 
and  caprice,  extravagance  and  ostentation,  with  which  M.  Boa- 
drillarts  pages  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Indeed,  according  lo 
him,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  natural,  simple,  un- 
sophisticated man  or  woman  since  our  first  parents. 

•  'Kaeyclopwdia  Brifaunicn.'  nrt.  Pditical  Enrntmy.  It  has  been  nld  of  a 
phyucian  that  he  miut  btigia  where  ffiftn<r  pnifMiumal  uisn  leave  off — vHli  a 
oan-bgv  luui  •  uifo.  'By  oeoowuios  I  UDcterataad  not  ooij  the  oDnnKiditia 
whiob  arc  bi<Uspoiuabl7  nevmaij  tbr  the  mpport  of  lU^  bat  vnateror  tha  eustaoi 
of  the  ooantry  renders  it  fndoeent  far  cimlltabla  people  efflu  of  tti«  lowest  etus 
to  bo  witliuut.    All  other  things  I  call  luorio.*— ildaia  Smith. 
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'How  often  has  not  the  human  raoo  been  roproeonted  as  pflssing 

Fptep  by  step  from  tho  noceasary  to  tlie  tiBefnl,  from  tho  usofnl  tf>  the 

'  flnperflnotis  ?     Nuw,  tho  jirimitivo  facte  coiitradiul  this.    They  attest 

thftt  th«  siipflriliions  lias  more  than  over  preoc«ieil  the  nsefnl,  and  that 

Tery  often  also  the  abuse  has  preceded  the  reasonable  use.     Let  ns 

eudcavoor  tu  fix,  to  describe  by  some  traits,  what  may  be  termed  tiiu 

oleniants  of  luxury  amongst  theso  primitive  populationa.      Wo  nan 

^■fiven  nuw  indicate  the  rt^Hult     It  may  be  ulatcd  thuH :  The  primitive 

^Pbaii  obeys  the  same  instincts  bh  tha  more  cnltivatoJ.     He  is  found 

HTaiu.  fionsual.  and  as  rofinod  as  ho  is  permitted  to  ho  by  tho  iinperfoot 

™  Rtato  of  his  means.' 

•  *  •  «  • 

I'  Nudity  adorns  before  clothing  itself :  pride  is  bom  bofore  modesty.* 
Primitivp,  Oriental,  anil  Grecian  Luxury,  form  the  subjects  of 
the  first  volume  :  Human  ant)  Byzantine,  of  the  socomi  :  the 
middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  of  the  third  :  Modern  Luxury, 
of  the  fourth.  The  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  a  suinuiury  or 
selection  of  the  salient  jioints  aud  most  remarkable  passages  of 
^eacb. 

^k     We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  chaptprs  in  which,  reverting;  to 

liis  ihe*iry  of  the  indigenous  instinctive  quality  of  luxury,  the 

nuthor  accumulates  instances  to  show  that  the  rudest  tribes  and 

races,  however  sunk  in  ignorance  and  filth,  are  invariably  found 

adorning  or  disfiguring  their  persons  in  some  way,  and  even 

undergoing  prolonged  torture,  to  gratify  their  vanity.     Thus, 

no  later  back  than  1874,  an  English  traveller,  Dr.  Cumrie,  came 

ujKm  an  indigenous  people  in  New  Guinea  who  did  not  know 

^tbe  use  of  iron,  and  were  repulsively  dirty,  but  had  plenty  of 

Hprnaments,  or    ivhat    they  regarded   in    that  light.     Rousseau's 

^Kdoclrine,  that  dis6guremunt  aud  distortion,  in  compliance  with 

^■fashion  or  with  the  view  of  beautifving,  are  the  fruit  of  civiliza* 

tioo,  is  demonstrably  unsound.      The   ladies  of  London  and 

^■Puris,  with  their  compressed  waists  and  ears  pierced  for  rings, 

^Riave  been  surpassed  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  have  a  hole  made 

^Bu  each  cheek  tu  iulruduce  a  atone  ornament,  and  by  the  Cochin- 

^Chinese,  who  perforate  and  blacken  their  teeth.     The  supreme 

diiitinctiou  in  some  African  tribes  consists  in  a  species  of  stock 

rOr  gorget  formed  of  large  shells.     'So  much  for  the  naturel  of 

tlifse  savages  I     Our  most  ridiculoas  fashions  are  less  so  than 

Kho&e  by  which  they  arc  enslaved.     As  to  the  vanity  nf  the  toilet, 

ic  famous  JJrummel  himself,  that  type  of  a  dandy,  enveloped 

the  folds  of  his  immense  cravat  artistically  tied,  was  less 

rXnfaluated  than  our  painted  savage  with  his  gorget  of  shells!* 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  most  recent  work  of  authority  on  the 

Prehistoric  Times  :  *  We  see  in  all  countries,  in  all   latitudes, 
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in  the  man  nt  least  as  much  as  in  tlic  woman,  the  passion  lut 
ndornment.  Civilization  has  singularly  increased  thu  passion: 
but  it  assuredly  existed  already  in  the  times  we  are  oairating; 
and  the  umaments  of  every  Itind,  of  every  form,  of  c»erj*  suIk 
stance,  show  what  it  was  in  man  at  the  dawn  of  his  existence 
upon  earth." " 

M.  Daudrillart  includes  under  the  term  luxe  all  the  p(jmj» 
and  vanities,  all  the  displays  of  grandeur  and  magnificcacc,  all 
the  creations  of  labour  and  capital,  which  have  not  utility  for 
their  well-defined  object — in  a  word,  unproductive  cx|x^nditurc 
of  every  kind.  Funeral  cerrmoniea,  tiimhs,  and  monuments,  arc 
eomprehended,  as  well  as  hanquets  and  palaces.  Entering*  the 
East  by  Ejtypt,  he  ]M>inIs  !o  the  pyramids  as  examples  of  the 
most  extravagant  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  and  to  the  temples 
(which  may  be  reconstructed  to  the  mind's  eye  from  the  ruins) 
as  thrnwinp,  for  gmndness  of  conception,  Versailles  and  the 
Esnirial,  St.  Peter's  and  .St,  Paul's,  into  the  sha<le.  The  temple 
of  Karnak,  which  Mr.  Kergusson  tenns  *  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural  m.ignific:encr  ever  produceil  by  the  mind  of  man, 
is  computed  to  have  been  tour  times  as  large  as  Notre  Dame ; 
•with  a  hall  supported  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns  as 
big  as  the  column  Vendome  and  as  high  as  the  ObclisV.  Tlw 
'  Labvrinth,'  which  Hertxlolus  mentions  as  the  principal  wondrr 
of  Egypt,  was  an  edific*-  uf  two  stories,  containing  U^OO  rmnus 
in  each.  '  Tlir  upjKT  chambers,'  he  says,  '  1  myself  pasMd 
through  and  saw,  and  found  them  to  excel  all  human  produr- 
tions.'  He  was  not  admitted  into  the  lower,  which  contmiaod 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  and  those 
of  the  sacred  cn»c<xliles.  The  mouarchs  of  the  Phnnmnic 
dynasties,  by  their  passion  fur  building  combined  with  bouml- 
less  munificence,  so  vividly  recal  the  founder  of  Versailles,  that 
M.  Rennn  speaks  of  them  a*  so  many  prototypes  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  '1  hese  Egyptian  autucruts  also  resembled  ilie  Grand 
Manart|ue  in  their  profound  indiflerence  to  the  poverty  and 
misery  they  entaile*!  on  their  people.  •  Kgypt  was  then,  a* 
now,  the  land  i)f  the  d<mmed  _/>•//«/(,  time  immemnrially  employed 
in  carrying  stones  u]>Dn  his  back,  condemned  to  excessive  toll 
in  all  shapes.'  The  pyramids  and  temples  were  all  equally 
the  product  of  cumpnisory  labour. 

Tliat  the  Egyptians  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  Mage  of 
civilixaliun  is  proved  by  the  position  of  their  women,  who  en- 
joyed an  amount  of  independence  rarely  permitted  to  vomea  ia 


*■  '  1.M  t^rvmicm  IloRiRMis  A  l^o  Tmdjm  P^ictDritiues-'    Far  Xjh  Maniau  ilo 
NailaUltc    Paiis,  18«1.     VaLi..p.  MS. 
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_  It  would  seem  from  a  slory  told  b^  Herodotus  that 

they  did  not  invariably  make  the  bost  use  of  it.     A  Phamob 

■  who  had  lost  his  sight  was  told  that  the  recovery  of  \X  depended 
on  his  finding  a  faithful  wife.     He  addrcssc<l  himself  first  tu 
bis  own,  then  to  others,  and  when,  after  a  prolonged  period  of 
blindness,  bis  eyes  were  at  last  unsealed  by  his  meeting  with 
the  object  of  his  search,  be  assembled  the  numerous  dames  who 
had  been  wanting  in  the  healing  virtue  and  caused  the  whole  of 
them  to  be  burned.     The  history  of  Potij>har's  wife  is  repeated 
^—jilmost  litemlly  in  the  famous  papyrus  uf '  The  Two  Brothers.' 
^k     From  Egypt  we  arc  taken  to  Nineveh,  the  Ninerch  of  Sar- 
^Bdnnapalus,   who  died  the  death   of  an   imperial  epicure,   after 
^Pdictattng  the  inscription  for  his  tomb:  *  Sardanapalus,  the  son 
nf  Anacyiidaraius,  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day  :  cat, 
drink,  and  lust :  the  rest  is  notlilng.'    Strabo  states  that  Nineveh 
was  sixty  miles  in  circumference.     In  describing  its  buildings 
^-■and  speculating  upon  its  habits,  Sir  A.  II.  Layard  has  exhi- 
^Bfcice<]  the  same  sort  of  ingenuity  which  is  displayed  by  a  Cuvicr 
or  a  Professor  Owen  when  be  arrives  at  the  construction  of  an 
extinct  animal   from  the  study  of  a  bone.*     The  broad  result, 
founded  on  his  explorations,  is  that   the  Ninevites  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  decorative  arts,  although  in  public 
buildings  and  in  most  other  respects  they  ranked  considerably 
below  Babj'lon,  where  Oriental  magnificence  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point.    The  extent  of  the  city  may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  but  their  account  of  the  vastncss  of  the 
buildings  and  the  amount  of  precious  metals  lavished  on  the 
decorations  is  confirme<l  by  modem  discoverers. 

Nitncris,    the    spouse    of   Nebuchadnezzar,    is    described    by 

At.  Baudrillart  v.s  the  soul  uf  his  works,  and  to  her  Is  attributed 

the  design  of  the  lake  named  after  her,  which  sen-ed  the  double 

purpose  of  a  fortification  and  a  dam  against  the  Euphrates  when 

in  flood.     The  famous  hanging  gardens  are  also  attributed  to 

female  influence,  to  the  longing  of  a  Median  princess,  born  in 

a  mure  elevated  region,  for  the  coolness  and  shade  of  her  native 

mountains.     There  were  five  of  these  gardens,  about  four  English 

acres  each,  on  terraces  supported  by  columns  and  covered  with 

mould  thick  enough  for  the  largest  trees  to  take  root  in  it.     One 

of  the  columns  was  hollow,  and  contained  an  hydraulic  machine 

to   raise    the   require<l   quantity  of  water.     In   fact,  the   art   of 

^-fardening,  with  all  its  modern  appllauccs,  including  irrigation 

^Knd  the  transplantation  of  grown  trees,  was  practised  in  Babylon 

^^s  effectively  as  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  Hyde  Park. 

*  'NmeTeh  Had  \U  K«maiai.'    £v  A.  U.  Lnyu-J,  IBIO.     *  MoiiumcuU  of 
Hinercli,'  lb40-&3.    '  Discorerk-e  in  the  Uuins  af  Ninerch  uitl  BabTloa/  1863. 
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The  simplest  form  of  worship  in  the  open  air  was  enjoincHl 
hy  Zoroaster;  temples  and  ima|;es  were  expressly  forbidden: 
whatever  luxury  therefore  prevailed  in  Iran,  the  nucleus  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  was  in  opposition  to  the  religious  spirit  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  other  countries  we  have  been  survering,  an 
emanation  from  it.  The  luxury  of  the  empire,  the  empire  nf 
Xerxes  and  Darius,  retained  the  mundane  character;  and  we 
are  again  reminded  of  Louis  Quatonc,  when  we  arc  told  thai 
the  household  of  the  Persian  monarch  comprised  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  and  that  the  sole  duty  of  a  number  of  high  officers  ws» 
to  make  bis  bed.  Two  immense  buildings  were  occupied  hr 
the  queens  and  concubines.  The  royal  tabic  was  supplied  with 
the  choicest  eatables  and  drinkables  for  which  certain  hicaliliei 
were  renowned.  The  water  came  from  the  Choaspcs,  and 
when  bis  majesty  was  on  the  move  between  the  cities  which 
shared  his  presence,  it  was  transported  in  silver  vessels  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Libyan  desert:  the  wine 
was  brought  from  Chatybon  in  Syria:  the  cheese  from  j^olis. 
The  glory  of  Persian  architecture  and  decorative  art  was  the 
paUcc  of  Perscpolis,  built  by  Darius,  with  its  marble  staircase 
which  ten  horsemen  could  mount  abreast,  and  its  clusters  of 
columns  which  were  compared  to  forests  of  lotus  and  palm- 
trees. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  of  all  days  in  the  year,  the 
one  which  the  Persian  ce]cbrate<l  most  was  his  birthrlny,  when 
the  richer  class  caused  an  ux,  a  horse,  u  camel,  and  an  ass- 
to  be  baked  whole,  and  so  served  up  to  them :  *  'Ilicy  eat 
little  solid  food,  but  abundance  of  dessert,  which  is  set  on 
tftble  a  few  dishes  at  a  time.  They  are  very  fond  of  wiott 
mnd  drink  it  in  large  quantities.  It  is  also  their  genera) 
practitc  to  deliberate  ujmu  alTairs  of  weight  when  they  are 
drunk  :  and  then,  on  the  morrow,  when  tliey  are  sober,  the 
decision  to  which  they  came  the  night  before  is  put  before 
them,  and  If  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if  not, 
tbey  set  it  aside.  Sometimes  ihcy  arc  sober  at  their  first  deli- 
beration, but  in  this  case  they  always  rtcousidcr  the  matter 
under  the  influence  of  wine.*  In  a  Dote  on  this  passage  Sir 
Henry  Hawlinson  states  that  *at  the  present  day  among  the 
buns  civanU  of  Persia,  it  is  usual  to  sit  for  hours  iH-'fore  dinner, 
drinking  wine  and  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as  filberts,  almomls* 
pistachios,  melon-seeds,  6cc.  A  party,  indeed,  often  sits  down 
ftl  seven  o'clock  and  the  dinner  is  not  brought  in  till  eleren.'* 

*  'The  Hislory  of  Herodotus ;  »  Kew  English  VtniDa,'  &c.  Br  Goaf)K« 
BawliiiAon,  M.A.  Aadstsd  by  OoL  Sir  Hsnnr  Bawlinsoa  and  Sir  J.  Q.  WnUaacia. 
F.B.6.    BwkL 
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*  As  rich  as  Crcpsus*  lias  passe<l  into  a  proverb,  and  the  tradi- 
iona)  belief  in  bis  wealth  is  eonfirmed  by  historv.  After  a 
•ncrifjcc  to  the  Delphic  gnd  «f  a  vast  number  of  costly  articles, 
he  melted  down  a  quantity-  of  gold  into  117  ingots  of  2^  and  2 
talents  each,  licsides  causing  a  lion  to  be  made  in  refiniHl  gold, 
weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure  of  the  same  material 
four  feet  and  a  half  high.  These,  with  two  enormous  bowls,  one 
nf  gold  and  one  of  silver,  were  all  sent  to  Delphi  and  deposited 
in  the  tcmj)le.* 

The  paintings  of  antiquity,  the  masterpieces  of  Apcllcs  and 
y.cnxls,  iiTf^  only  known  to  us  by  description,  and  yet,  from  what 

■ii»s  been  recordwl  of  them,  we  give  the  painters  credit  for 
Laving  attained  tiic  highest  <j^ualitics  of  their  art.  By  n  parity 
of  reasoning  we  may  assume  from  the  literary  monuments  of 
India  that,  three  thousand  years  ago,  she  had  attainnl  to  welt- 
nigh  the  highest  point  to  which  luxury  can  bo  carrie<I  by  splen- 
dour, refinement,  and  taste.  In  the  Indian  poem,  the  '  ilamayana,' 
dated  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  author, 
describing  the  people  of  the  Dcccan  under  a  feigned  name,  as 
Gulliver  describe*!  the  English  court  under  the  guise  of  the 
Lilliputian,  speaks  of  the  wonders  of  the  vast  city  of  the  Tro- 
glodytes, adorned  with  plantations  and  gardens,  crowded  with 
palaces  resplendent  with  jewels  in  flowery  shades,  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  nobles  attired  in  the  richest  vestments  and 
rowned  with  garlands.  *  Not  far  from  thence  rose  the  grand 
and  vast  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Vanaras,  dwellings  like 
white  clouds,  likewise  ornamented  with  splendid  garlands,  full  of 
precious  stones  and  riches,  and  cont.iining  treasures  still  more 
valuable,  bevies  of  beautiful  women  I ' 

These  ladies  were  attin:d  in  the  silks,  embroidered  muslins, 
and  cachcmires,  which  are  at  present  so  highly  prized  by  their 
sisters  of  the  West.  But  the  position  of  the  fair  sex  is  some- 
what  difficult  to  define.  Manon  (700  B.C.\  severe  as  he  gene- 
rally is  towartis  them,  enjoins,  *  Do  not  strike  a  woman  even 
with  a  flower,  if  she  had  committed  a  thousand  faults.'  The 
iollowing  apostrophe  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  one  nf  the 
flramatis  ptrsoins  in  the  '  Kamayana  :*  '  At  thy  aspect,  we  dream 
of  modesty,  of  splendour,  of  happiness,  of  glory.  We  think  of 
Lakcbmi  the  spouse  of  Vishnu,  or  of  Rati,  the  laughing  com- 
panion of  love.  Which  of  these  divinities  art  thou,  O  woman 
with  the  seducing  girdle?'  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  rc- 
inemlHT  the  luiyiulrrex  or  dancing  girls,  and  there  were  pro- 
vinces from  which  women  were  objects  of  export,  as  now  or 


*  '  Herodotor,'  Iwok  i.  o.  60. 
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recently,  from  Circassia.  M.  BaudrillAit  states  tbat  King 
Ojanaka,  amongst  presents  to  a  nf^i^kbouriog-  prince,  cent  a 
thousand  Tcmale  slaves  with  rich  necklaces  ur  collars. 

'J'he  rrlij^ious  spirit  found  expression  in  the  most  impoii 
and  variegated  forms.     The  most  ancient  pagtxlas,  cuu^truc 
when  13rahmanism  was  at  its  best,  are  profusely  omamenln! 
with  sculptured  images  of  remarkable  elegance  : — 

*  All  comoioutary  grows  pale  before  tho  maguifiocnt  ruins  of  tlie 
ietDplea  of  £llora,  which  moro  than  any  other  ruina  oonfase  tW 
btiman  imagination.  At  the  sight  of  these  astonndiag  edifices,  which 
appear  to  date  from  an  epoch  anterior  to  Brnhmauical  civilizattoa, 
the  dovelopuicht  of  the  plastiu  arts  nnd  of  {lublic  religious  lainry 
amongAt  the  Hindoos  receives  tho  most  striking  atteatation  in  In 
tuaguificence  of  these  temples,  in  tlic  ioduite  diversity  of  Uieir  dfiliil^^J 
and  the  minute  variety  of  the  carvings.'  ^^H 

Cbiaese  civilization  is  one  of  (be  oldest  In  the  world.  Sac* 
cpsiivc  cbanges  of  dynasty  have  hail  little  or  no  e/Tect  upon 
the  manners  and  ways  of  life  of  the  people,  which  wrmid  seem 
to  have  been  stereotyped  from  the  comniencenient  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Montes<juicu,  they  bavc  und4a|[Ooe 
five  ur  six  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  are  coininoaJy 
subversive  of  customs  and  institutions  in  the  West.  He 
says  that  the  ibiec  first  dvuaslies  lasted  longest  bocauic  thev 
were  wisely  governed,  and  that  in  general  all  of  theui  began 
well.  Good  and  bad  emperors  alternated  as  in  Rome.  Ctuaa 
had  her  Trajan  and  her  Antonines,  as  well  as  her  Tibenns, 
her  Caligula,  and  ber  Elngabalus.  It  is  frutn  the  history  of 
these  last  that  we  leani  the  nature  and  excess  of  the  Ituury 
which  prevailed  amongst  thrm.  Thus,  Cbean  Sing,  vbo 
reigned  eleven  hundred  \ears  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
famous  for  his  cnielties  and  debaucheries,  which  were  shared 
and  encouraged  by  a  wife  or  concubine  named  Ta-Ki.  He 
built  a  palace  uf  marble  and  ke])t  a  public  table,  which  was 
the  scene  of  drunken  orgies,  frevjuently  terminating  in  crime. 
The  greater  vassals  rose  against  him  and,  like  another  Sartlaoft- 
patus,  finding  resistance  vain,  be  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  ht 
constructed  and  threw  himself  upon  it  attired  in  his  richest 
robes. 

The  Chinese  arc  a  stationary  race ;  with  them  it  is  literallr 
only  *  Ic  premier  pas  qui  coilte,*  for  they  never  take  the  second. 
They  have  invention  without  i  magi  n. it  ion.  Ingenious  and 
industrious,  they  never  aim  at  progress  i»r  imptovcuicnt,  and  if 
they  had  l>e(?n  let  alone«  if  the  intruding  spirit  of  Kurupeao 
enterprise  had  not  ]>enetraled  the  barrier,  they  would  fain  baT» 
kept  ibcir  country  hermetically  sealed  against  the  forei^er  to 

this 
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this  hour.  Most  of  tbo  arts  of  life,  many  of  the  uiost  important 
discoveries,  including  printing^  and  gunpowdrr,  were  known  to 
thffm  when  what  are  now  the  most  advanced  nations  were  in 
their  infancy;  and  it  is  sinrtling  to  think  that  merely  by  work- 
ing out  their  own  ideas,  or  giving  them  to  be  worked  out  by 
othew,  the  Chinese  might  have  changed  tlic  history  of  the  world. 
There  were  two  articles  of  luxury,  however,  which  they  were 
unable  to  keep  to  themselves,  porcelain  and  silk.  Specimens  of 
"Jhina  ware  were  brought  to  Kurnpe  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
lixteenth  century,  but  the  ceramic  art,  as  since  practised  at  Sevres, 
~)resden,  and  VVorcoster,  \»as  unknown  or  neglected  in  Europe 
'pri<ir  to  the  eighteenth.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  China 
IS  date<l  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  rccordetl 
that  about  a.O.  1000  an  emperor,  some  days  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  respectfully  requested  to  indicate  the 
colour  of  the  vessels  destined  for  his  use.  He  wrote  by  way  of 
rescript :  *  In  future  let  them  give  the  pttrcclain  the  azure  tint  of 
the  skv  after  rain,  such  .is  it  appears  Vietween  the  clouds.*  The 
artizans  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  wish,  and  the  sky-blue 
porcelain  fetched  fabulous  prices  whilst  it  histeil. 

The  Uoman  writers  speak  of  silk  as  a  pnxlutt  of  India,  and 
it  was  unknown  in  Kurope,  except  as  an  imported  and  rare 
irticle,  prior  to  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  Chinese  claim  fur  au 
'wmprcss,  named  Siling-Chi,  who  lived  n.O.  2()50,  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  breeding  and  domesticating  silkworms,  that  of 
winding  off  their  cnconns,  and  the  fabrication  ot'  stuffs  .of  silk. 
She  was  deified  as  the  discoverer  in  the  threefold  capacity,  and 
down  to  <»ur  time,  according  to  AI.  Baudrillart,  the  Chinese 
ipresses,  attended  by  their  maids  of  honour,  have  been  in  the 
tabit  of  offering  annual  sncri6oes  to  Siling-Chi,  and  have 
'deemed  it  a  duty  to  rear  silkworms.  The  export  of  the  seeds 
uf  the  tnu  I  berry- tree  and  the  eggs  of  the  worm  was  protiibited 
under  pain  of  death,  and  the  prohibitory  law  was  rigtdl^'  ob- 
served for  ages,  till  a  Chinese  princess  betrothed  to  a  king  of 
Khotan,  unwilling  to  dispense  with  silk,  contrived  to  smuggle 
some  of  the  seeds  and  eggs  across  the  frontier  in  her  hair.  Hut 
the  secret  did  not  reach  Europe  till  a.d.  552,  when  two  monks 
<if  the  Order  of  bt.  basil  made  a  present  to  Justinian  of  some  of 
the  seeds  and  eggs,  which  they  brought  from  China  in  the 
hollow  of  their  pilgrim  staves. 

Besides  silk  and  porcelain,  we  are  indebteil  to  the  Chinese 

for  tea.     TUeir  bills  of  fare  are  varied  and  comprehensive,  but 

none  of  their  choicest  dishes  have  found  favour  at  European 

tables;  not  even  the  famous  birds' -nest  soup,  so  highly  esteemed 

Hunongst   them  that  not  long  since  a  rich   widow   was  giving 

H  4000/. 
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4000/.  a  year  for  am  islatul  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  tbr 
delicacy. 

M.  IJaudfillart  places  the  Chinese,  as  regards  both  art  uxl 
coukerj,  below  the  Japanese,  who  in  many  points  rcsemblr 
tbem  ;  but,  far  from  iK'ing  stationarT,  there  is  no  country  which 
has  undergone  within  living  memory  so  many  sweeping  changrs 
as  Japan,  and  we  must  revert  to  its  prcrious  history  for  illusira- 
tionsof  its  characteristic  laxur}\  civil  and  rclii^ious,  as  displayed 
bv  the  Mikado,  in  whom  the  5ovcrei(»Ti  and  pnntifT  were  com- 
bined. Treated  as  a  god,  this  personage  was  nut  nlluwe<l  to 
toDch  the  ground  with  his  feet,  nnd  on  public  days  he  was  bound 
to  sit  crowned  and  immovable.  The  slighte-st  movement  was 
supposed  to  portend  the  worst  calamity.  At  his  hours  of  repati, 
twelve  tables  were  laid  out,  magnificently  served.  He  chose 
one,  to  which  the  dishes  of  all  the  rest  were  removed,  and  be 
dined  to  the  sound  of  a  deafening  crash  of  music.  .Ml  the 
plate  with  which  he  wag  served  was  broken  to  pieces  on 
the  spot  His  garments  were  worn  by  no  one  after  him; 
whoever  wore  one  of  them  would  have  found  it  as  fatal  a» 
the  shirt  of  Nessus.  He  was  allowed  twelve  wives,  one  of 
whom  took  precedence  as  a  queen.  These  Indies  had  magni* 
ficent  robes,  woven  of  gold  and  silver,  so  ample  that  it  was  DO 
easy  matter  for  them  to  walk.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  thai 
they  had  their  feet  compressed  from  infancy  like  the  ChineM 
women  of  the  higher  class,  in  whom  what  in  the  eye  of  reaaoo 
was  a  deformity  had  become  by  custom  an  indispensable  tiga 
of  rank.  Arc  KngUsh  ladies  aware  that  with  the  high-heeled 
ahoe,  which  they  wear  by  way  of  adding  to  their  height,  they 
are  destroying  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot,  and  provoking  a 
by  no  means  conipHmentary  comparison  wilti  the  Chinese? 

Tyre  and  Sidoii  were  the  carriers  of  civilisation,  the  amnect- 
ing  links  between  all  the  known  regions  of  three  continents,  and 
the  richest  products  of  these  regions  were  cnncentratcfl  in  tbeiii. 
The  prophet  EzekicI  apostrophizes  Tyre  as  the  emporium  of  the 
richest  products  of  every  clime  :  *  Syria  was  thy  uicrcbant :  thcr 
oc<:upicd  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  piiriile,  and  broidercd  work, 
and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate.  The  men  of  Dedaa  ware 
thy  merchant:  they  brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  irorr 
and  ebony.  7'arshish  was  thy  merchant,  by  reason  of  th«  nnilti- 
tude  of  all  kinds  of  riches,*  &c. 

The  Fhoenicinn  purple  speaks  for  itself.  The  Pboeatciaos 
were  also  the  inventors  of  glass  and  the  discoverers  of  the  silver- 
mines  of  .Spain.  Carthage  followed  and  rivalled  T»rt».  'U 
would  be  necessary,'  observes  M.  Handrillart,  *to  repeat  all  that 
has   been  said  of  tbe  different   objects  of  Oriental  luxury,  to 
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the  list  of  lumptuoslties  which  were  crowded  into  this 
metropolis  of  refinement  and  wealth.'  Speaking^  of  modern 
African  luxury,  as  it  exists  amongst  \\\e  Arabs  in  the  desert  nr  in 
the  town,  he  says  that  its  distinctive  feature  Is  sobriety,  not 
simply  in  diet,  but  in  vestments  and  <lecorative  art;  and  he 
traces  this  to  the  exclusively  monotheistic  genius  of  their  reli- 

fion,  which  expressly  forbids  the  representation  of  the  human 
gure,  and  even  of  every  living  thing. 
Everything  leading  to  idolatry,  to  self-indulgence,  to  personal 
luxury  in  any  shape,  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  law  is  enforced  by  the  prophets  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage they  could  use.  Dut  their  very  denunciations  prove  hoiv 
impossible  it  is  to  eradicate  or  suppress  the  inborn  tendency  to 
disobedience,  corruption,  sensuality,  vanity,  and  sin : — 

'Moreover  tho  Lonl  saith,  Because  tho  dnnghtera  of  Zion  are 
faaughty,  and  nalk  with  stretched  forth  necks  and  wanton  oyeg, 
wullioQg  and  mincing  as  thuy  gu,  aud  making  a  thikling  with  their 
feet :  thercforo  thu  Lord  will  smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  tlio 
l:uad  uf  iho  duughturs  of  Zion.  lu.  that  day  tho  Lord  will  take 
away  the  bravery  of  thoir  tinkling  ornaments  aboat  their  feet,  aud 
their  canls,  and  thoir  round  tiros  like  the  moou,  tho  chains,  and 
the  brocelois,  and  the  muHlere,  Uio  bunnetii,  and  thu  ornaments  of 
tho  leg^  and  the  hoadbaQ<l8,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings,  the 
rings,  aud  nose  jenrel?,  the  changeable  snits  of  apparel,  and  the 
uumtlee,  and  tho  wimples,  and  tho  crispiug  pins,  tho  glasses,  and 
the  fine  linoo,  and  the  Iioi^ils,  and  tho  vails.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  instead  of  swo^^t  smell  there  shall  bo  utink  ;  and  instead  of 

girdle  a  rout;  and  instead  of  well  sot  haii-  bolduoas;  and  instead 
of  a  stomacher  a  girding  of  sackcloth ;  and  hnrniog  instead  of 
uly.' — Isaiah  iii. 

What  a  picture  is  here  presented  of  female  fashions  and 
follies  t  When  Juilith  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  camp  of 
Ilolofernes,  *  she  took  sandals  upon  her  feet,  and  put  about  her 
her  bracelets,  and  her  rings,  and  her  earrings,  and  all  her  orna- 
ments.' When  she  was  announced,  he  *  rested  upon  his  bed  under 
A  canopy  which  was  woven  with  purple  and  gold  and  emeralds 
and  precious  stones ;'  and  '■  he  came  out  before  his  tent  with  silver 
lamps  going  before  him.'  We  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
the  wives  and  concubines 


¥. 
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*  Of  that  uxorious  king,  whoso  heart,  though  large, 
Begtiiled  by  fair  idulatrosses,  foil 
To  idols  foul.' 


"Rnt  Solomon  was  not  the  first  to  treat  women  as  objects  of  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  and  to  degrade  whilst  seemingly  exalting  them 
hy  flattering  their  vanity.     *Ve  daughters  of  Israel/  exclaims 

David, 
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David,  *wcep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  yoM  in  scarlet,  with  acher 
dclij^hts,  who  j>ut  un  ornameiita  of  gold  upon  your  apparel.* 

The  eminent  Orientalist,  M.  Maspcro,  ubjtxrts  to  Solumon'i 
temple  that  the  inexperience  of  the  (Icbreirft  in  architectme 
made  them  consider  it  unique :  '  it  was,  in  fact,  to  the  grand 
edifices  of  I-g>pt  and  Choidea  what  their  empire  itself  wmi  to 
the  other  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  a  little  temple  for  a 
little  pf^>p]e.  This  in  true  as  regards  its  dimensions,  hut  lu 
point  of  richness  it  could  hardiv  he  surpassed. 

'  So  Solomon  orerlaid  the  hoiiBo  within  with   pure  gold :  and  bn 

made  a   partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  omclc;  wad  be 

overlaid  it  with  gold.     And  tho  wholu  house  bo  ovcrlai'I  with  gold, 

trntil  he  had  finished  all  the  house :  also  the  whole  altar  that  wu  by 

the  orscle  ho  oTorlaid  with  gold. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'And  the  floor  of  the  houm  be  overlaid  with  gold,  within  uhl 
without.  And  for  the  entering  of  the  oraclo  bo  made  doot«  of  olive 
tree :  the  lintel  and  i«iUe  ]H>sts  were  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  Tbo  tvo 
doora  also  were  of  olive  tree ;  and  he  carved  opou  Iheui  carringa  td 
olierubimfl  and  palm  troos  and  0}>cu  flowers,  and  oTcrlaid  them  with 
gold,  and  spread  gold  npon  the  cherubims,  and  upon  the  palm  Ireea.' 

All  the  Teasels  *  pertaining  to  the  House  of  the  Lord,'  tba 
altar,  the  table,  the  candlesticks,  the  ccnsen,  were  of  gold,  at 
wetc  the  hinges  of  the  dfmrs.  The  woodwork  vnu  of  cedar 
exquisitely  carved.  *  And  all  King  Solomon's  drinking  TFaanb 
were  ot  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  Lebanon  ;  none 
were  of  silver:  it  teas  nothing  accounted  of  in  fkn  tlayr  flf 
Solomon.'  The  Queen  of  Shcba  '  gave  bim  a  hundrc<l  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  great  store,  and  preciou 
stones.'  His  navy  brought  him  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
from  Ophir,  and  Mbe  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  bim  in  ooe 
year  was  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents.' 

The  heroic  age  or  ages  of  Greece  will  not  disprove  the 
theory,  that  in  the  rudest  and  earliest  times  superfluities  prerrde 
neccswiries.  Homer's  Greeks  and  Trojans  had  hardly  anv  oC 
what  we  should  deem  comforts :  ncitlier  windows  to  their  booses, 
nor  chimneys,  nor  forks  and  spoons,  nor  cooking  ntensils  for 
boiling,*  nor  blankets  and  sheets,  nor  body-linen.     But  their  bed* 

*  *  There  U  general  meaUm  of  oooBiderabla  wietv  in  bread  or  vemlsUl 
food ;  but  meat  vu  all  naated.'  *  HotD«r  ;  hy  thf^  Rl)r)it  Hod.  W.  K  OlftOrtaBc, 
BoQuTary  Btuilont  of  Chrtstcharoh.  Looikio,  1878.'  Thl^  little  book  U  aa 
exoollent  snmniaiT  or  Uomerioleaming.  Out  vai  oot  meat  gexwnlly  broUal  t 
See  (Book  9)  the  nwaser  in  wbidj,  after  betog  cat  into  bidkII  piceoa,  it  wm 
oooked  bv  PatnxdoB  in  the  tent  oT  Achilles,  ui  the  cliapter  oo  *  Art  and  tW 
Arts,*  Mr.  Gludatooe  says:  'Of  anything  like  Ari  except  in  metal,  tbe  poMSi 
(livtt  no  aigu.'  Ho  atwaln  of  tin-  Sliicltt  of  AohiUei  as  a  toaguttoent  oaoevptlov. 
aad  refbsei  to  legara  it  as  the  frnit  of  a  later  aga. 
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were  set  in  ivory  and  gold  with  purple  coTerings,  and  the 
arms  and  robes  of  their  le:uler$  and  princes  were  of  a  richness 
eorrespondin*  with  their  rank.  We  cannot  pretend,  even  with 
M.  Baudrillart's  help,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Grecian 
luxury  attained  the  height  to  which  it  arrived  at  Athens ;  still 
less  to  explain  the  complicated  causes  wliich  produced  the  age 
of  Pericles — which  enabled  a  numerically  small  community  to 
become  the  source  and  centre  of  such  a  constellation  of  creative 
gpniaSf  to  supply  for  all  time  to  come  the  finest  examples,  the 
noblest  monuments,  in  poetry,  eloquence,  philosophy,  history, 
dramatic  art,  statuary,  and  architecture.  Foremost  amongst 
these  causes  were  (what  Mr.  Orote  terms)  their  expanding  and 
stimulating  democracy,  their  climate,  their  habits  of  life,  their 
commercial  relations,  and   their  mytliolngy,  which,  whatever  its 

, moral  tendtncies,  was  certainly  favourable  to  art.  Their  gods 
id    goddesses    were    idealizml    human    hnings,    and    the    most 

''acceptable  form  of  worship  was  to  represent  them  by  images  of 
power,  wisdom,  strength,  and  beauty  : — 

^b  '  So  stande  the  statuo  that  onohaats  tho  world, 

^^^^         So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast, 
^^^H         Tho  mingled  bcauticB  of  exulting  Greece.' 

^m  The  virtuous  daughters  of  the  noblest  houses  were  proud  to 
^Kaerve  as  models  tor  a  goddess;  and  even  when  Zeuxis  wished 
^Hto  paint  a  Hcteu,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  told  hiui  to  choose 
five  of  their  daughters  to  copy  from.  Painting  and  sculpture 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  flourish  under  a  religion  and  a 
sentiment  which  cnjoinetl  the  cultivation  and  worship  of  beauty; 
and  the  works  plannctl  by  Pericles  were  a  part  of  his  policy,  besides 
falling  in  with  a  state  of  opinion  which  deemed  no  public  money 
wastcii  that  was  spent  in  honour  of  the  gods.  When  Phidias 
proposed  to  make  his  Athena  of  marble,  as  more  durable  and  less 
liable  to  injury  than  ivory,  he  was  siU-nw^l  by  the  popular  voice 
declaring  that  economy  in  such  a  case  was  impiety,  and  insisting 
that  the  statue  should  be  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  vesti- 
bule of  the  Acropolis  cost  more  than  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Fepubtic.  The  cost  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Odcon,  and  the 
JHjBrechtbeion,  very  much  exceeded  it ;  and  Pericles  was  driven  to 
^Bihe  questionable  step  of  applying  to  Athenian  purposes  the 
money  lodged  in  the  treasury  by  the  allies  for  the  common 
defence.  The  defence  of  this  misappropriation  is  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Grote,  who  contends  that  his  riews  were  evidently 
Panhcllenic : — 

'In  streugtheuing  and  oru&monting  Athens,  m  developing  the  full 
ftotivity  of  her  citizens,  in  providing  temples,  religions  oQ'erings, 
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works  of  art,  Bolemn  festtrals.  all  of  surpassing  attraction,  he  istead««1 
to  «xult  bor  into  sooicthiDg  grt-atcr  than  an  iin]>orinl  oity  vttb 
nameroiia  dopeudont  allies.  Ho  wislicd  to  mako  her  the  oentm  of 
Greoian  feeling,  the  stimulus  of  Grociau  ictollcct,  and  tbe  typo  of 
fttroDg  domocnitical  patriotism,  combined  with  full  liberty  ot  indi- 
ridual  tosto  and  aspiratioQ.  He  wished  not  merely  to  retain  the 
ndlieruDce  of  thu  Biibjcct  etatcs,  but  to  attract  the  admiration  and 
spontaneous  deference  of  indcpcndont  neigbboura.'* 

M.  Hnudrillart  claims  for  Cimnn,  the  son  of  Mlltiades,  a 
share  of  the  credit,  popularly  ascribed  to  Pericle*.  of  inttiatiog 
tbe  works  which  form  the  lasting  glory  of  Atheos  ;  Kod 
Mr.  Grote  states  that  Phidias,  first  brought  forward  by  Cimutt, 
was  tbe  director  and  supcriutendeut  of  all  the  deconitire 
additions  to  the  city.  '  The  an  hiiects  ol"  tbe  Parthenon  and  thp 
other  buildings  worked  under  his  instructions,  and  he  bad 
besides  a  school  of  pupils  and  subordiiintt^,  to  whom  tbo 
mechanical  part  of  bis  labours  was  confided.'  Tbe  pmition  of 
women  at  Athens  is  thus  dcscribnl  by  Mr.  Grote: — 

*Tbo  free  citizen  women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict  and  almott 
oriental  reclnsenoss,  as  well  after  being  married  as  wbon  single. 
Ererything  whiob  oonoemed  Uwdr  lives,  their  happinoM,  or  tboir 
rights,  was  determined  or  managed  for  thorn  by  mule  rclatires :  aad 
they  seem  to  hare  been  dustituto  uf  all  mental  culture  and  acci>m- 
plishments.  Their  society  prosentod  no  cliarm  nor  interest,  whicli 
men  accordingly  sought  fur  in  the  company  of  a  doss  of  women  oaJIod 
Hoteno  or  Courtezans,  literally  Female  Com]tauiuus,  who  lived  a  CrM 
life,  nuuiagt^d  tlioir  own  affairs,  and  supported  themselves  by  thoir 
powers  of  pleasing.  Thusu  women  were  uumurous,  and  were  donbtlcM 
of  every  variety  of  pereonal  character.  The  most  diAtingaiahed  ami 
superior  among  them,  snob  as  Aspasia  and  Theodot^,  appear  to  havB 
been  \  tbe  only  women  in  Greece,  except  tbe  Spartan,  who  either 
inspired  strong  passion  or  oxeroised  mental  ascondency.* 

M.  Baudrillart  selects  Akibiades  as  typifying  the  private 
luxury  of  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  at  tbe  height  of  their 
prosjwrity  and  chose  their  favourites  from  caprice,  as  titer 
banitdied  their  best  citizens  out  of  weariness.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  bts  person  largely  contributcil  to  bis  social  succvss. 
He  was  a  brilliant  combination  of  wit,  gallantry,  generosity, 
profligacy,  and  audacity.  He  was  everything  by  turns  and  by 
extremes,  and  nothing  long.  His  banquets  were  orgies  scftsaocd 
by  impiety.  He  incurred  ruinous  expenses  for  the  chariot 
races.  He  had  a  passion  for  dogs,  and  is  reported  tn  have 
given  more  than  250/.  for  one,  probably  the  one  which  Ggurcs 
in  the  well-known    story.     He    boxed  the  ears  of  one    noble 
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person,  Hipponicns,  for  a  wngor :  he  slftppetl  the  face  of 
anothrr  for  pretending  to  rival  htm  in  expense  and  munificence 
as  cboregist ;  and.  he  struck  a  poor  schoolmaster  for  not  having 
a  copy  of  the  Iliad.  Add  some  military  talent  and  eloquence 
of  no  mean  order,  and  such  was  the  man  who  shnne  con- 
spicuous, the  observed  of  all  observers,  in  the  city  of  Pericles, 
Demosthenes,  and  Thucydides,  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes, 
of  Phidias  and  Apclles,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Mr.  Cirote  says 
that  the  leading  Athenians  who  frcqucntcJ  the  public  games, 
'  not  only  enilured  his  [Ktulance,  but  were  even  flattered  wbcB 
he  was  pleased  to  bestow  it  on  them.* 

The  markets  of  Athens  were  abundantly  supplied  with  game 
and  fish,  and  M.  Baudrillart  suggests  that  the  bill  of  fare  of  a 
rich  Athenian  of  the  epoch  of  Pericles  resembled  more  nearly 
than  might  be  supposed  what  would  now  be  called  a  great 
dinner.  Grecian  gastronomy  appears  to  have  had  as  rich  a 
literature  as  the  French,  although  no  entire  work  on  the  subject 
has  come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  a  poem 
by  Archestratus,  the  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pericles. 

*  This  great  writer,'  says  Athcnams, '  had  travoTsed  earth  and  sea 
to  render  himself  acquainted  with  the  heM  things  which  thoy  had 
prodooed.  Ho  did  not,  during  his  travels,  enquire  couoeming  the 
manners  of  nations,  as  to  lekich  lY  i§  vwh'w  to  inform  ouraelcea  nac^.  it 
ts  imposmbJe  to  change  tkem ;  but  he  entered  the  laboratohea  where 
tin  delicacies  of  tho  table  were  prepared,  and  ho  had  intercourso 
with  none  but  thoso  who  could  advanoe  bis  pleasares.  His  poem  is  a 
treasure  of  science,  every  verse  a  precept.' 

To  this  a  well-known  writer  on  gastronomy  objects  the 
Imperfect  state  of  science  at  the  time.  'Another  ground  of 
scepticism  is  supplied  by  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  man  himaelt',  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  small  and 
lean,  that,  when  placed  in  the  scales,  his  weight  was  found  not 
to  exceed  an  obolus ;  in  which  case  be  must  have  lK>rne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  governor,  mentioned  in 
Knickerbocker's  *  History  of  New  York,'  who  pined  away  so 
imperceptibly  that,  when  he  died,  there  was  nothing  of  him 
left  to  bury.'  But  the  efTccts  of  eating  vary  with  the  con- 
stitution. In  the  days  when  George  IV.  was  king,  the  two 
greatest  eaters,  Sir  William  Curtis  and  Alderman  Shaw,  were 
(be  fattest  aiid  leanest  of  the  aldermen.  Extravagance  and 
indtdgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  not  confined  to 
Athens.  Polybius  states  that  at  Thebes  men  frequently  left 
their  property,  not  to  their  children,  but  to  their  fellow  bons 
vivants,  on  condition  that  it  was  spent  in   feasting ;  so  that 
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manjr  had  to  ^ve  more  banquets  in  tfae  month  than  there  wen 
days, 

'  GroDcia  capta  forum  victorem  oepit  et  artcs 
lotulit  agrcfiU  Jj»tio — ' 

The  arts  may  have  first  reachoil  Rome  from  Greece ;  hot  it 
was  the  lait  of  conquest  that  proved  the  ruin  of  repablican 
simplicity,  and  it  was  in  tbc  process  of  becumiiiff  raistreM  of 
the  world  that  Home  contracted  the  fatal  habit  of  luxury  which 
rapidly  assumed  proportions  surpassing  anything  recoixled  in 
history.  All  the  mot-cable  wealth  of  a  conquered  kingdom 
or  prorince  was  at  the  disposal  oi  tlie  conqueror,  and  &  govern- 
ment was  a  sure  fortune  to  the  proconsul  or  prstor  who  made 
a  judicious  use  of  liis  opportunities,  and  was  not  afraid  o^ 
baring  (like  Verres)  Cicero  for  a  proseculor.  Jugurtha  made 
over  200,000  pounds'  weight  of  silver  to  Metellua.  Pomper 
extorted  five  or  six  millions  starling  from  Armenia :  Sylla,  three 
or  four  millions  from  a  province  already  overtaxed  by  Mithridatsu 
Only  a  part  found  its  way  into  the  public  treasury ;  for  the  armv 
anil  the  snptTior  officers  had  their  share.  Five  of  Pomper  s 
lieutenants  were  known  to  have  made  large  fortunes  with  his 
connivance  duriug  his  Asiatic  command.  Tbc  consul  Scrvilius 
Ca^pio,  having  despatched  an  enormous  sum  of  gold  and  silver 
with  an  esci>rt,  cause<l  tho  escort  to  be  murdered  and  the  mooey 
intercepted  on  its  way. 

A  Komnn  general  was  boasting  of  the  numlwr  of  prisoners  he 
had  at  his  disjM>snl,  when  a  lady  present  said  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  man  beheaded  and  should  like  to  see  one.  He  ordered 
in  a  prisoner,  whom  he  decapitated  with  his  own  hand  upon 
the  spot.  Livy,  who  relates  the  incident,  adds  that  *■  the  acts  uf 
infamy  passing  in  the  distant  provinces  did  not  stand  alons: 
others  were  witnessed  daily  nearer  home.  Foreign  corniptjoii 
had  been  importeii  into  Rome  by  the  anny  of  Asia.*  The 
accumulated  spoils  of  Svlla  were  so  numerous  and  so  varied 
that,  it  was  said,  one  might  fancy  oneself  transported  into  the 
richest  temples  of  Greece  without  leaving  one's  house.  AmongH 
his  choicest  treasures  were  the  Apollo  (in  gold)  from  Delphi, 
and  the  Hercules  (in  bronze)  by  Lysippus,  which  hail  been 
given  by  the  artist  to  Alexander  and  had  subsequently  belonged 
to  Hannibal.  Sylla  was  also  a  collector  of  rare  books 
manuscripts,  aud  was  tbc  bappy  possessor  of  some  orii 
manascripls  of  Aristotle  which,  at  the  capture  oi  Atheoa*  he 
had  taken  from  Apellicon  of  Teos.  The  Dictator  had  othff 
resources  besides  the  plunder  of  subject  princes  and  province*. 
Whoever  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  any  rare  article  which  he 
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coveted,  could  be  pn>scril>c<],  A  citizen  who  had  never  mixed 
in  politics,  happening  to  glance  over  a  liat  of  proscribed  persons 
poste<l  up  in  the  Forum,  saw  his  own  name  at  the  head :  *  Ab, 
woe  is  me  I'  was  bis  exclamation,  *it  is  ray  Alban  villa  that  is 
my  death.'  The  profusion  of  Sylla's  public  entertainments 
may  be  inferred  fn»m  the  fact  that,  during  several  days  after 
one  of  them,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  food  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber. 

A  satirical  sketch  of  a  Roman  epicure  at  table  about  this 
time  i«pre«ents  bim  as  by  no  means  wanting  in  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  it  was  during  the  concluding  years  of  the  republic 
that  Roman  luxury  combine<l  taste  and  n'finemont  with  splendour 
and  prodigality.  Lucullus  was  a  marked  improvement  on  Sylla, 
It  must  have  been  a  well-regulated  as  well  as  a  magnificent 
establishment  that  enabled  the  host,  when  C^sar  and  Pompey 
invited  themselves  to  supper  on  condition  that  he  would  make 
no  change  on  their  account,  to  sustain  his  reputation  as  an 
Amphitryon  by  simjjly  telling  an  attendant;  '  VVc  sup  in  the 
Apollo."'  There  is  another  story  of  bis  saying  to  his  chef  who 
had  taken  less  pains  on  account  of  the  absence  of  guests:  *£>id 
you  not  know  that  Lucallus  supped  this  evening  with  Lucullus?* 
The  sum  to  Ijc  spent  on  a  supper  in  the  Apollo  was  fixed 
at  6fty  thousand  drachms,  about  1400/.  This  is  intelligible 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  epicures  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  the  most  distant  countries  for  delicacies 
peculiar  to  tlie  jjlaces,  of  bnreding  rare  birds  for  the  tabic,  and 
of  incurring  boundless  expense  in  pisciculture.  The  story  of 
feeding  lampreys  with  human  flesh  sounds  apocryphal,  but  the 
iish-pond  formed  an  indispensable  accessory  to  the  villa,  and 
some  of  them  made  ]>ets  of  their  eels  and  mullets  before  eating 
them.  We  Icam  from  Cicero  that  Crassus  mourned  the  death 
of  a  piscine  favourite  ;  and  Pliny  says  :  '  You  would  find  it  easier 
to  get  a  chariot  harnessed  with  males  from  Hortenstus,  than 
a  mullet  from  his  fish-ponds.' 

The  advocates  of  the  Rights  of  Women  will   haply  be  sur- 

ftrised  to  hear  that  the  comparative  independence  of  the  Roman 
adies  was  regarded  as  tlie  principal  cause  of  their  irregularities, 
and  was  far  from  adding  to  the  happiness  or  respectability  of 
married  life.  The  dower  was  kept  separate,  and  the  husband 
who  wanted  money  was  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  the  wife.  *  If,' 
says  one  of  the  dnimafis  penones  in  Plautus,  *  all  acted  like  me 
and  married  the  daughters  of  poor  citizens,  the  women  would 
l>e  more  controlled  by  the  fear  of  chastisement  and  would  not 
involve  us  in  such  expense.  We  should  have  none  ol  them 
coming  to  tell  us,  "  My  dower  has   more  than   doubled  your 
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fortune ;  yatx  mast  give  me  purple  and  jewelit  wi 
scr^-nnts,  mules,  coachmen,  lackejs  to  follow  me,  page*  for 
my  commiuiuns,  carriages  for  my  drives."*  Perfumers  of 
sbiics  are  amongst  the  tradespeople  who  arc  represented  in 
attendance  on  the  Roman  beauty  at  her  toilet.  Pliny  slatctj 
that,  in  ancient  times,  women  at  Rome  were  not  permit 
to  drink  wine;  'A  certain  Roman  dame,  a  woman  of 
worshi]),  was  by  her  own  Itinsftilk  famished  and  pined  to  deal 
for  opening  a  cupboard  wherein  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  Uy, 
And  Cato  doth  record  that  hereupon  arose  the  manner  umK. 
custom  that  kinsfolk  should  kiss  women  when  they  met  them,  to 
know  by  their  breath  whether  they  smelled  of  temetum^  fur 
in  those  days  they  termed  wine.' 

The  fashionable  place  of  summer  resort  was  Balat,  the  Trou- 
ville  and  Badcn-Raden  combined  of  Rome: 

*  Horace  dans  ce  frais  aejoor, 
Dans  tine  retraito  cmbellie 
Par  le  plaisir  et  le  genie, 
Fuyait  los  pompoa  de  la  conr. 
Proporce  y  visitait  Cyuthie 
£t  Bona  lefl  regarrlH  de  Lydie 
Tibollo  y  modulait  loe  soupirs  de  ramonr.*  * 

Baite  was  also  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Catullus  and  Lesbia. 
She  was  no  other  than  Clodia,  the  sister  of  ClodtQs,  whom  shr 
resembled  in  her  morals  if  she  was  guilty  of  une-half  of  the 
irregidarities  with  which  she  is  reproached  by  Catullus. 

Il  was  not  for  want  of  sumptuary  laws  that  Roman  luxDry  went 
on  increasing.  Cato  took  the  lead  in  enacting  and  enforcing 
them.  The  social  position  of  women,  with  the  diflicnlty  of  con- 
trolling them,  was  the  burthen  of  his  speech  on  the  Oppian  law  : 
*  Go  through  all  the  laws  concerning  women,  by  which  our 
ancestors  have  placrtl  a  curb  on  their  license  and  have  sub- 
jected them  to  the  authority  of  men, — with  these  laws,  namcrot 
as  they  are,  you  can  hanlly  keep  them  under  the  yoke, 
will  it  be  if  you  suffer  them  to  rise  against  these  laws,  to 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  finallv  to  place  themselves  on 
equalirv  with  men?  Do  you  believe  that  their  pretensions  wil 
continue  endurable?  No  socmer  will  they  have  b^^n  to  b 
our  equals  than  they  will  be  our  superiors.'  He  was  answci 
by  the  Tribune  Valerius,  who,  after  rrcapitulating  the  manj 
privileges  enjoyed  by  men,  indignantly  protested  against 
injustice  of  depriving  the  weaker  sex  of  the  compenntion  tbej 
had  discovered  for  themselves  in  dress.     *  What!  men  were  to 
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retain  the  right  to  appear  splendidly  clotbcd  in  purple,  whilst  the 
Roman  matrons  were  reduced  to  the  simplest  attire  and  saw 
themselves,  thejr,  the  spouses  of  tlie  masters  of  the  world,  more 
meanly  dressed  than  the  women  of  the  allied  or  conquered  pro- 
vinces! What  cruel  treatment  to  inflict  upon  this  sex,  which 
has  no  other  joy,  no  other  glory,  than  the  toilet  and  the  care  of 
«elf-adornment  I ' 

If  the  Roman  ladies  were  satisfied  with  this  defence,  they 
must  have  merited  all  that  the  severest  censors  had  nrged 
against  them.  Cato  failed  on  this  occasion,  hut  he  succeeded 
in  passing  a  law  to  limit  the  amount  of  fortune  a  woman  might 
jjosscss  by  bequest  or  inheritance,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
censorship  a  statue  was  decreed  to  him  in  commemoration  of 
his  servioes.  He  corrected  some  notorious  abuses,  but  ho  pro- 
duced a  mischievous  reaction  by  overstrained  severity.  He  took 
away  the  horse,  the  mark  of  equestrian  rank,  from  a  knight,  on 
the  ground  that  ho  was  too  corpulent  for  active  service.  He 
degraded  the  senator  Afanilius  for  kissing  his  wife  openly  by 
daylight  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.' 

The  Roman  furtunes  would  not  be  thought  extraordinary  at 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York.  A  French  financier,  reputra  to 
have  left  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  sterling,  on  hearing 
that  the  senior  pEirtncr  of  a  well-known  Kngllsh  house  had  left 
onlv  a  million  and  a  half,  exclaimed  *Ah,  je  le  croyais  plus  a 
son  aise.'  Crassus  nsed  to  say  that  no  man  was  to  be  esteemed 
rich  who  could  not  out  of  his  own  revenue  maintain  an  army, 
but  his  fortune  Is  estimated  by  Pliny  at  less  than  two  millions 
sterling.  He  added  to  It  by  commercial  enterprises  and  the 
skilled  labour  o(  slaves,  but  the  rich  Roman  commonly  lived 
upon  his  capital :  investments  were  precarious:  to  save  was  to 
invite  proscription  ;  and  when  popularity  led  to  power  and  power 
to  wealth,  the  patrician  demagogue,  bent  on  making  a  fortune, 
began  by  spending  one.  Cirsar  owed  nearly  300,(>00/.  before 
be  fijlwl  any  public  office.  The  debts  of  Clmlins  were  com- 
puted at  double  the  sum.  Mr,  Trollope,  in  his  able  and  spirited 
defence  of  Cicero,  contends  that  he  did  not  owe  more  than  a 
Roman  of  rank  might  or  ought  to  owe,  and  a  partizan  of  Wilkes 
maintained  that  he  did  not  squint  more  than  a  gentleman  uught 
to  squinL  Cicero,  after  buying  one  of  the  finest  houses  In 
Rome  with  borrow^ed  money,  writes  :  '  Know  then  that  1  am 
so  much  In  debt  that  I  should  be  willing  to  conspire,  if  any  one 
would  accept  me.'  Wc  collect  frum  his  letters  that  he  had 
'several  villas'  besides  his  town  house.     He  speaks  of  them  In 
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the  tone  of  the  nabob  who  ordered  *iiioTe  phaetons*  to  btt 
brought  round.  His  Tusculan  villa  had  belonged  to  SvUa.  A 
houise  of  Clodtus  sold  for  90,000/.  Cxrillus  Isidorus  bequeathed 
411G  slaves,  3600  ^oke  of  oxen,  37,500  bead  of  other  cattle, 
and  00  millions  of  sesterces  (500,000/.)  in  mone/.  Oiring 
probably  to  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  nothing  is  set  down  for 
land.  This  CicciUus  was  not  a  man  of  taste;  or  jewellery, 
plate,  and  objects  of  tYr/u,  would  have  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  possessions. 

Profuse  exjK>nditure  ivas  one  of  the  stepping-stones  of  am- 
bition, a  matter  of  calculation  or  necessity  in  on  aspirant  to 
high  office  or  command.  Crassus,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship^  gave  a  feast  of  ten  thousand  tibles,  to  which  aU 
the  citizens  of  Rome  were  indiscriminately  invited.  Cssar,  to 
celebrate  the  funeral  of  a  daughter,  gave  one  of  twenty-two 
thousand  tables  with  accommodation  for  three  guests  at  each. 
This  entertainment  was  repeated  and  exceede<l  for  his  triumph. 
He  brought  together  more  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  than  were 
ever  produced  on  any  former  occasion  in  an  amphitheatre,  but 
his  exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  so  completely  outshone  tbat  It 
were  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upm  them.  In  a  document  annexed 
to  his  testament,  Augustus  states  as  a  title  to  public  gratitude 
that  he  had  exhibited  8000  gladiators  and  brought  more  than 
3500  wild  beasts  to  be  killed  in  the  circus.  In  the  course  of 
the  festivities  instituted  hy  Titus  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Colosseum,  50<-)0  wild  beasts  were  let  loose  and  killed  by 
the  gladiators.  The  Emperor  Probus  collected  for  a  single  show 
100  lions,  100  lionesses,  100  Libyan  and  100  Svrion  leopards, 
300  hears,  and  600  gladiators.  Having  caused  the  circus  to  be 
p1ante<^l  with  trees  to  resemble  a  forest,  he  let  loose  1000  o»- 
trichcs,  1000  stags,  1000  does,  and  1000  boars,  to  be  hunted  by 
the  populace,  who  were  to  keep  whatever  they  could  catch  or 
kill.  The  fiercer  animals  were  encountered  by  the  gladiatore. 
It  docs  not  appear  how  long  this  show  lasted. 

Although  given  to  illicit  pleasures  in  bis  youth,  Augustas  was 
temperate  in  his  habits  after  he  became  emperor,  and  be  tried 
to  check  the  progress  of  corruption,  but  it  was  in  the  bosom  of 
bis  own  family  that  it  provc<d  irrepressible.  His  daughter  Julia 
was  the  frentre  of  a  gay  and  glittering  throng  of  young  patricianSf 
and  became  so  conspicuous  for  her  ilissolute  behaviour,  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  exile  her.  When  reproached  by  » 
friend  for  her  extravagance  in  dress,  she  replied :  *  Aly  father 
does  not  know  bow  to  preserve  his  dignity.  As  for  me  I  know 
and  shall  never  fowl  that  1  am  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor/ 

Tiberius,  whose  life  at  Capri  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 
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was  fonder  of  saving  money  than  of  spending  it,  and  he  left  an 
immense  sum  in  the  treasury,  which  his  successor  Caligula 
managed  to  dissipate  iu  two  years  by  extravagance  of  the  most 
senseless  kind.  As  if  in  rivalry  of  Cleopatra,  he  swallowed  pre- 
cious stones  dissolved  in  vinegAr,  and  caused  his  guests  to  be 
helped  lo  gold  (which  they  carried  away)  instead  of  bread  and 
meat.  One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  showering  money 
amongst  the  populace  from  the  Basilica  of  Julius  Ca-sar.  Me  built 
galleys  of  cedar,  covered  with  jewellery,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  had  canals  cut  for  them  along 
the  coast.  The  stable  of  his  favourite  horse,  which  he  talked  of 
naming  consul,  was  of  marble,  the  trough  of  ivory,  t!ic  harness 
of  purple,  und  the  collar  of  pearls.  The  set  of  emeralds  and 
pearls  worn  by  one  of  his  wives,  LoUia  Paulina,  was  valued  at 
40(),<H}()/.  sterling. 

The  principal  extravagance  of  Claudius  was  in  public  games. 
One  of  the  shows  organized  for  him  was  a  naval  combat  on  a 
lake,  in  which  the  galleys  were  manned  by  19,lX)0  men.  He 
was  fond  of  good  cheer,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  him- 
self to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  He  came  on  one  occasion  with 
600  persons  in  his  train. 

It  was  to  Nero  that  Tacitus  applied  the  expression,  incredi- 
bilium  cupitor.  What  he  not  only  desired  but  achieved  in  the 
way  of  cruelty  and  vice  would  be  declared  incredible  if  Roman 
history  bad  not  aln^ady  shown  what  r(;vu1ting  atrocities  may  be 
conceived  by  a  diseased  imagination  and  esecute<l  by  irre- 
sponsible power.  After  the  burning  of  the  city,  he  gratified  his 
taste,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  proprietors,  in  rebuilding  it 
lie  at  once  appropriated  a  number  of  the  sites  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  grounds  for  his  new  palace.  The  porti- 
coes, with  their  ranks  of  columns,  were  a  mile  long.  The  ves- 
tibule was  large  enough  to  contain  that  colossal  statue  of  him,  in 
silver  and  gold,  120  feet  high,  from  which  the  Colosseum  got  its 
name.  The  interior  was  gilded  throughout,  and  adorned  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms 
were  formed  of  movable  tablets  of  ivory,  which  shed  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  company :  the  principal  salon  had  a  dome 
which,  turning  day  and  night,  imitated  the  movements  of  the 
terrestrial  bodies.  VVhen  this  palace  was  finished,  he  exclaimed  ; 
*At  last  I  am  lodged  like  a  man/  His  diadem  was  valued  at 
half  a  million.  His  dresses,  which  he  never  wore  twice,  were 
stiff  with  embroidery  and  gold.  Pie  fished  with  purple  lines 
and  books  of  gold.  He  never  travelled  with  less  than  a  thou- 
sand carriages.  The  mules  were  shod  with  siher,  the  muleteers 
clothed  with  the  finest  wool,  and  the  attendants  wore  bracelets 
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and  necklaces  of  gold.  Five  hundred  she-uies  follownl  hit 
wife  Poppa^a  in  her  progresses,  to  supply  milk  for  her  bath. 
He  was  fond  of  figuring  in  the  circus  as  a  chariulccr,  and  in  the 
thenlre  as  a  singer  and  actor.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
urtist,  and  when  his  possible  deposition  was  hinted  to  him, 
said  that  artists  could  never  be  in  want.  There  was  not  a  rice 
to  which  be  was  not  given,  nor  a  crime  wbich  he  did  nut  t^ommiL 
Vet  the  world,  exclaims  Suetonius,  endured  this  monster  fur 
fourteen  years  ;  and  he  was  popular  witb  the  multitude,  who  wetl^ 
•dazzletl  by  bis  magtiiiiccnce  and  mistook  bis  senseless  profusion^ 
for  liberality.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  during  maaj 
years,  they  crowded  to  cover  his  tomb  with  flowers. 

The  utmost  excess  in  gluttony  was  reached  by  V'itcllius,  who 
giave  feasts  at  which  two  thousand  fishes  and  seven  thousand 
birds  were  served  up.  He  prided  himself  on  his  culinary*  genius, 
and  laid  every  quarter  of  the  empire  under  contribution  Ui 
supply  materials  fur  a  dish,  which  contained  livers  oi  mullet, 
iirams  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  of  flamingoes,  roe  of 
lampreys,  &c.  tScc.  Tacitus  states  that  he  spent  what  would  be 
lantamount  to  several  millions  sterling  in  less  than  eight  months 
in  eating  or  giving  to  cat. 

Scenes  of  blotKl,  slaughter,  and  physical  pain,  were  the  delight 
of  Domitian.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  turning  the  amphi- 
thcattc  into  a  butchery  or  a  charnel-house  by  the  numbers  of 
men  and  even  women*  who  were  brought  to  be  killed  or  muti- 
lated in  combat  with  each  other  or  with  wild  beasts.  He  mads 
it  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  the  sight  of  sJlegod 
oflenders,  including  Christian  martyrs,  undergoing  the  moit 
excruciating  tortures  of  his  inreulion,  was  the  most  attmctirr 
part  of  the  spectacle  for  him.  Well  might  Juvenal  exclaim, 
after  describing  the  solemnity  with  which  the  grand  oflolr  of  the^ 
torbot  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State, — 

*0,  that  Bticb  Eocnes  (diigraccfid  at  the  meet) 
Had  all  theao  years  of  cruelty  eiigrost— 
Tbrongh  which  his  rogo  pursued  tho  groat  and  good 
Unoh«ok'd,  whilst  vongeance  slumbered  o'er  their  blood.'  f 


*  Tb«  nibjwt  of  one  oT  Marlial's  epignma  is*  Fntnfaia  Id  AinphtUieatni  «■■ 
loooo  ouHamen.' 

t  Satin  T.,  Giffbnl'*  trRDslsllon.    Tlu  «liol«  SaUm  U  dcvoleJ  to  tbe  tMWtar 
lurlxit.    It  is  nid  of  oac  of  the  epiettrei  iDttvdaceti— 

*  Far  a  fl»h  that  wcif;bed 
pji  i>ouD<1«,  BIX  tlioQMUid  eostenw*  ho  pud.* 

The  flih  n-sa  a  red  mullot,  vliich  seldom  •xrocdii  two  poasui*  in  wei^^  flb 
tboQBand  Mstcrccs  wm  ati«>ut  Ml.  A  miillL't  w<'i^hiDg  fonr  pounJ*  and  •  bulf  «M 
brought  to  Tiberliu.  who  urdcrcd  it  to  W  told  by  iLUctini].  The  chief  Udil«s 
were  Ootavitu  and  Apicius,  tad  it  wu  kxioekcd  down  to  Octavlua  fur  Utl. 
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Martial,  on  the  other  hand,  htis  sang  the  praises  of  Domitian, 
ond  exalted  him  to  the  skies  fur  destroying  the  palace  of  Ncro^ 
throwing  open  the  gardens  to  the  public,  and  erecting  an 
omphitheatre  on  the  site:  *  The  portico  of  Claudia  covers  with 
its  shades  the  remains  of  that  palace  which  is  no  more.  Home 
is  restored  to  herself,  and  under  your  auspices,  C'apsar,  what  were 
the  enjoyments  uf  a  master  arc  the  enjoyments  of  the  people.** 

■  in  another  passage  of  the  De  Spectaculis,  he  expatiates  on  the 
splendour  of  the  new  amphitheatre,  declaring  that  neither  the 
pyramids,  nor  the  palaces  of  Babvlon,  nor  the  temple  of  Diana, 
nor  the  Mausoleum,  could  compare  with  it. 

It  is  clear  from  the  .Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal  that  carving  was 
^^  Caught  hy  professors  as  an  art : — 
^K  *  I  boast  no  artist,  tutored  in  the  school 

^^^^>  Of  learned  Trypboros,  to  carve  hy  rule, 

^^^^v         Where  largo  sow-paps,  of  elm,  and  boar,  and  htn^ 
^^^^A         Getulian  oryx,  8cythiau  pheasant,  point 
^^^^^         The  nioo  aiiatijuiy  uf  every  joint, 
^^^^B         And  (lull  blunt  tools,  severing  the  wooden  treat, 
^^^^^  Clatter  around  aud  deafen  all  the  street. 

^^^^B         My  simple  lad,  whoso  highest  efforts  rieo 
^^^2  T(i  broil  a  steak,  in  the  plain  country  guise, 

^^^^         Knows  no  such  art.' 

^^  So  much  the  worse  for  his  master.  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
bis  maccoroni  days,  took  lessons  in  carving  ;  and  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  present  method  of  service  h.  la  Riissc^  it  was 
au  indispensable  accomplishment  to  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
appear  to  disadvantage  at  a  dinner-table.  The  name  of  the 
carving  partner  of  a  celebrated  publishing  firm  is  commemorated 
by  Sydney  Smith's  pun  :   '  plerumijue  secat  res '  (Kees). 

In  Juvenal's  time,  the  salary  of  a  goiMl  cook  was  ten  times 
higher  that  that  of  a  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  who, 
according  to  Lucian,  was  deemed  well  paid  with  liOO  sesterces  a 
year.  I'he  salary  of  Dionysia,  a  danseuse,  was  200,000.  The 
bouses  and  establishments  of  the  two  players  in  pantomime, 
Bathyllus  and  Pylades,  rivalled  those  of  the  richest  patricians. 

There  were  three  Romans  named  Apicius,  each  celebrated  for 
devotion  to  gastronomy.  The  second,  who  flourished  under 
Til>erius,  was  the  most  famous,  and  enjoys  the  credit  of  having 
shown  both  discrimination  and  industry  in  the  gratification  of 
his  appetite;  so  much  so  that  his  name  has  passed  into  a 
synonym  fur  an  accomplished  epicure.  After  spending  about 
800,OOOZ.  upon  his  palate,  he  balanced  bis  books,  and  finding 


'  R«ddita  Bona  sflti  eat,  6t  tmnt,  tapnesldo,  Ci 
De)i(H»  {K^uli,  quai  facraDl  domini.' 
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that  he  had  not  much  more  than  80,000/.  left,  hanged  himself  to 
avoid  livings  upon  such  a  pittance.*  Lempricre's  version  is  that 
he  made  n  niistakr>  in  casting  up  his  books,  and  hanged  himself 
nndcr  a  false  impression  of  in&olvcnc^,  A  noted  belting-man, 
named  Smith,  made  a  similar  mistake  in  casting  op  his  book 
for  the  Derby,  and  flung  himself  into  the  sea.  He  waa  fished 
out,  discuverett  the  mistake,  and  ever  since  went  by  tlie  name 
of  Neptune  Smith.  Apicius  unluckily  had  no  kind  friend  to 
cut  him  down. 

The  outrageous  absurdities  of  Elagabatus  equalled  or  sur- 
passed those  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  He  fed  the  officers  of  hii 
palace  with  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  thrushes,  the  eggs  of 
partridges^  and  the  heails  of  parrots.  Amongst  the  disbes 
served  at  his  own  table  were  peas  mashed  with  grains  of 
gold,  beans  fricasseed  with  morsels  of  amber,  and  rice  mixed 
with  pearls.  His  meals  were  frequently  composed  of  twenty- 
two  sen'ices.  Turning  roofs  threw  flowers  with  such  profusion 
on  the  guests  that  they  were  nearly  smothered.  At  the  •£•- 
side  be  never  ate  fish,  but  when  far  inland  he  caused  the  roe 
of  the  rarest  to  be  distributf?d  amongst  his  suite.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  who  ever  wore  a  complete  dress  of  silk.  His  shoes 
glittered  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  his  chariots  were  of  gold 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  With  the  view  to  a  becomiiig 
snicide,  he  had  prepared  cords  of  purple  silk,  poisons  enclosed 
in  emeralds,  and  richly  set  daggers ;  but  either  his  coonge 
failed  when  the  moment  arrived  for  choosing  between  lliese 
elegant  instruments  of  death,  or  no  time  waa  left  him  for  tha 
choice.  He  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  four  yean, 
during  which  the  Roman  people  had  endured  the  insane  and 
degrading  tyranny  of  a  boy. 

The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  chuigrd 
and  advance<i  luxury,  without,  in  a  moral  or  artistic  point  of 
view,  improving  it.  Nowhere  were  sexual  pleasures  more 
studiously  cultivated  or  ardently  pursued,  and  they  wereenhaoced 
by  the  introduction  of  an  element  which  checked  grassacsa  if  it 
did  not  restrain  vice.  Women  began  to  take  the  lead,  in  a 
manner  that  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Rome ;  and  connn- 
cuons  amongst  them  were  actresses  married  to  senators  or  high 
functionaries,  who  were  content  to  forget  that  their  wires* 
fortunes  bad  been  drawn  from  other  sources  than  the  theatre 

*  Nowhere  (sajs  H.  Bandrillart)  have  woaicn  pashed  so  far  aa  at 

*  *  DictioDsiy  Ot  Oi«dc  nd  BoiBan  BiogtspliT  and  MvUiolagv,'  «diM  to 
Dr.  W.  Bmlth. 
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■SyKoittiam  the  rcscarcLcfi  and  the  knowing  tricks  of  the  toilet  Tho 
artificial  forms,  tho  doceitfnl  paint,  nlt^-rcd  moro  thnn  even  at  Borne 
tlio  chancter  of  beauty.  The  sousaal  Byza&tiuee  Icarnod  to  prefer 
lui  embonpoint  fluataiDcd  by  a  sedonlory  lifa  Tliat  liuir  of  which  they 
were  so  vain  waa  hnt  a  boiTowod  omamoiit.  Tho  abnso  alitiady 
made  by  the  Runiau  ladies  of  falne  hair  become  a  dovnrigbt  mania 
amongst  the  Uyzautineti.  The  yellow  hair  of  the  barhariun  women 
waa  more  than  ever  in  reqneet.' 

The  same  fashion  recently  prcvailptl,  and  is  not  quite  extinct, 
in  the  demi-monde  of  London  and  Paris. 

The  Roman  satirists  wrote  more  from  a  wish  to  give  vent 
to  their  indignation,  display  their  power,  or  gain  literary  fame, 
than  from  a  sincere  desire  or  rational  ejEpectatton  of  effecting;  a 
leform.  The  Christian  preachers  were  actuated  by  more  elevated 
motives  in  denouncing  the  loose  lives,  with  the  resulting  scandals, 
of  the  Byzantine  queens  of  society,  who  became  seriously  alarmed 
when  John  Chrj'sostom,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  set  to 
work  in  right  earnest  to  expose  and  chastise  their  irregularities. 
There  were  well-conducted  personages  of  both  sexes  who  cor- 
dially went  along  with  him.  *TUe  females  of  Constantinople,* 
aays  Gibbon,  '  distingniished  themselves  by  their  enmity  or 
attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows, 
I  Alarsa,  Castricia,  and  li)ugraphia,  were  the  lenders  of  the  per- 
^secution.  It  was  impossible  they  should  forgive  a  preacher  who 
reproached  their  affectation  to  conceal  by  the  ornaments  of  dress 
tbeir  age  and  ugliness/ 

f      Sir  Hubert  VV^alpoIe  used  to  say  that  he  never  despaired  of 

making  up  a  quarrel  between  women  unless  one  of  them  had 

called   the   other   old   or  ugly.     The  three  widows   probably 

[resented  the  sarcasm  on  their  years  and  looks  more  than  the 

'  iinputatitm  on  their  morals ;  but  not  so  the  leader  of  the  faction, 

tbe  young  and  beautiful  empress  Eudoxia,  who  was  naturally 

irritated  at  the  presumption  of  a  priest  in  pointing  to  her  from 

the  pulpit  and  holding  her  up  as  aa  example  of  impropriety. 

[The  patriarch  Thcophilus   sidi:d  with   the   empress,  and   the 

*  authority  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  Savonarola, 

was  brought  to  bear  against  the  reformer,  who  died  in  exile 

after  having  more  than  once  attained  to  a  degree  of  influence 

which  caused  his  fair  and  frail  antagonist  to  tremble  on  her  throne. 

It  was  in    the  height  of  his   popularity,  after  the  return   from 

bis  first  exile,  that  he  wound  up  a  homily  with  these  words: 

'Hcrodias  is  again  furious:   Hemdias  again  dances:  she  once 

ore  requires  the  head  of  John.'* 


Gibbun.     U.  BBudrUlnrt  jprives  a  different  version,  and  tba  grauiaeneaa  of 
(Im  homiljr  in  vbicb  the  vrords  occnr  is  opeu  to  doobL 

One 
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One  mnrkrd  imnrovement  in  the  public  games  was  efl&Cdetl 
by  Christianity.  Kxhihitions  of  gladiators  and  wild  bcuts 
were  stopptd.  The  circus,  much  enlarged,  grew  into  the  hippo- 
drome, an  arena  for  horse  and  chariot  races ;  but,  far  from 
losing  in  attractiveness,  it  became  the  rage.  During  several 
successive  reigns  Constantinople  was  one  huge  Xewmarket :  U 
was  Derby-day  all  the  year  round:  political  and  religious  dif- 
ferences were  sunk  in  the  (juarrcls  of  the  Illues  and  the  Greens, 
which  assumed  at  intervals  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war.  On 
one  occasion  when  they  came  to  bluws,  forty  thousand  spectAton 
were  kille<],  and  the  steps  of  the  arena  were  covered  with  dcmd 
bodies.  Theatrical  representations  were  simultaneously  io 
vogue,  but  the  depravation  of  the  stage  is  prove<l  by  an  ancf> 
dole  of  Theodora,  afterwards  empress,  who,  if  Procopioa  may 
be  trusted,  evaded  the  law  forbidding  women  to  appear  ta  a 
state  of  nudity  by  wearing  a  narrow  girdle  or  ribband  round  btt 
waist.  The  authenticity  of  the  anecdote  has  been  disputed,  bat 
the  existence  of  the  law  is  not  denied  and  is  enough. 

Whilst  Roman  luxury  was  still  in  full  vigour  in  the  East,  it 
had  wellnigh  died  out  in  Italy,  submerged  by  tlie  flood  of  bar* 
barism.  Only  scattered  traits  or  recollections  of  it  survived,  to 
be  called  into  life  and  action  at  the  Renaissance.  The  nule- 
ness  of  the  conquering  races  regarding  meals  is  shown  by  the 
manner  in  whirb  the  table  of  Charlemagne  was  sen*ed.  Tbo 
emperor  dined  at  midday  alone.  The  dukes  and  princes  wutad 
on  him,  and  dined  at  the  same  table  wliun  he  had  done:  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  aiunts  and  high  functionaries,  who  were 
waited  on  and  replaced  by  the  military  suite;  and  so  on  tbrougfa 
several  gradations  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  domestics,  whose 
turn  seldom  arrived  before  midnight.  At  the  same  time 
Charlemagne  encouraged  the  priKluction  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as 
adding  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  people,  and  was  pleased  what 
any  special  ilelicacy  was  presented  lu  liim.  The  Genevesc  troot 
are  honourably  mentioned  in  the  capitularies;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  these  trout,  supplied  to  Cambac^rcs 
by  the  municipality  of  Geneva,  was  charged  300  fr.  in  their 
accounts. 

The  first  to  transgress  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Charlemagne 
were  his  wives  (he  was  nine  times  married),  and  his  daughters, 
who  figured  at  court  festivals  and  in  the  hunting-field  with 
purple  rubes  or  sables,  and  curonets  set  with  precious  stoon. 
The  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  unluckily  were  more  distinguisbcd 
by  costly  attire  than  cleanliness,  and  (coming  to  a  later  periixl) 
it  may  be  suspecteil  that  ttic  i<panish  princess  who  vowed  not 
to  change  her  undcr-garment  till  a  town  was  taken,  and  thereby 

gave 
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gave  her  name  to  a  colour  {couleur  Isabeau)^  did  not  undergo  a 
rcry  severe  penance  after  all.*  'Tbc  noblest  dames  and  those 
most  given  to  dress,'  says  M.  Baudrillart,  *did  not  wear  shifts 
(chemises)  at   night  except   to  accomplish    a   vow.*      Separate 

•beds  were  not  required  for  either  sex.  When  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  (towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) made  up  their  quarrel,  they  slept  together  in  sign  of 
amity.  The  great  bed  at  Ware  was  intended  for  a*  many  as  it 
would  hold. 
^-^  The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  reviving  the  vices  of 
H^nxury,  together  with  the  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  may 
i>c  traced  in  the  Florence  of  the  Medici  and  the  Rome  of  Leo  X. ; 
bat  it  took  a  long  time  to  reach  northern  Europe,  and  in  a 
chapter  headed  '  Gladness  of  Luxury,*  M.  Baudrillart  takes  his 
examples  from  France.  It  was  at  its  worst  under  Charles  VL, 
(luring  whose  constantly  recurring  insanity  the  Queen  Isabella 

■and  her  lover,  Louis  of  Orleans  (the  King's  brother),  led  a  life 
pf  such  shameless  extravagance  and  depravity  as  to  provoke  & 
popular  preacher,  a  monk,  to  describe  the  Court  as  under  the 
rule  of  *  Lady  V'enus,  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  attendants, 
gluttony  and  debauchery,  corrupting  the  morals  and  enervating 
the  courage  of  the  military.'  He  described  the  openings  in 
dress  which  she  had  invented  for  the  display  of  her  person,  as 
*  windows  of  hell.'  *  Etre  veto  sans  peche,'  simply  provoked 
ridicule.  The  King  in  a  lucid  interval  heard  of  and  sent  for 
the  monk ;  which  so  alarmed  Louis,  the  paramour,  that  in  the 
hope  of  averting  censure,  he  announced  his  intention  to  pay  his 
creditors.  Eight  hundred  immediately  left  their  names  at  bis 
hotel,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  steward,  who  told  them  that 
his  master  had  done  them  only  too  much  honour  in  accepting 
their  goods  and  chattels  or  their  services  ;  and  the  prince,  having 
recovcnrd  from  his  temporary  alarm,  dismissed  them  with  a 
profane  pleasantry. 

The  words  of  a  song  were  embroidered  on  the  sleeve  of  one 
of  this  prince's  robes  with  568  pearls.  To  aid  in  paying  the 
ransom  of  King  .John  after  Agincourt,  the  Due  dc  Bourbon, 
also  a  prisoner,  sold  his  cotte  (overcoat)  to  a  London  dealer  for 
5200  crowns  of  gold.  It  was  embroidered  with  OCX)  pearls, 
besides  sapphires  and  rubies.  Articles  of  dress  descended  as 
heirlooms.  Robert  Sorbon  reproached  Joinville,  before  the 
monarch  and  more  than  three  hundred  knights,  with  being 
better  dressed   than   the   King :    '  Master  Robert,'    be    replied. 


W: 


*  ThAheraineof  this  exploit  WAS  Bilaugbtcr  of  Philip  II. 
not  token  for  tlirco  ymrs. 


Tilt  town,  Oetcjid, 
*lam 
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^I  am  not  to  blnme,  saving  you  and  the  Ktng'i  honour,  for  the 
garment  I  wear,  such  as  you  sec  it,  was  left  niP  by  my  father 
and  mother,  and  was  not  made  by  my  order.'  The  Kaglish  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  of  more  recent  days,  took  most  of  their 
fashions  from  the  French,  such  as  the  pointed  boots  or  shoes 
two  feet  long,  and  the  dresses  with  sides  of  contrasted  colonn, 
as  a  pair  of  pantaloons  with  one  leg  blue  and  the  other  red. 
M.  Buudrillart,  treating  Henry  Vlll.  more  as  an  imitator  than 
a  rival,  terms  him  a  French  Francis  I.  Between  them  thej 
managed  tu  make  a  display  on  the  Field  uf  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
which  was  more  distinguished  by  costliness  than  taste. 

*  At  the  petits  soujters  of  Choisy  were  first  introdaccd  those 
admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  afterwards   carried   to  perfeo- 
tion  by  Loriot,  the  confidante  and  the  servante — n  table  and  a 
sideboard  which  descended  and  rose  again  covered  witb   viands 
and   wines.'  •     These  contrivances   were  merely  improved   rr- 
vivals.     Describing  a  baronial  supper  of  the  middle  age*  after 
ft  contempomry  authority,  M.  Bandrillart  states  that  the  board 
is   strewn   with    roses;   and   'by  an   artifice   equally   renewed 
from  Roman  usages,  dishes  and  even  a  table  completely  serred 
are   sometimes    seen    to    descend    through    an    opening   in    the 
ceiling.      When   the   dishes  hiid  been   let  down,   the   opeutA^ 
closed,  after   letting  fall  a  shower  of  scents  and   sweetmeM^^| 
Lifts   and    slides    were    also    in   use.      It  was  the    pleastire-^P 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Paris,  Jacques  Duchie,  to  dine  in  a  room 
at  the  top  of  his  hotel,  commanding  a  view  of  the  citr,  and 
the  wines  and  dishes  were  raised   by  pulleys.      Fuuntoins  were 
common  on  the  tables  of  the  great.      Philip  le  Bfl  had  one  in 
which  the  wine  AowmI  from  the  mouths  of  leopards  and  liom 
into  a  basin  amongst  swans  and  sirens.     In  strange  contrast  to 
this  luxury,  the   place  of  carpets  was   long  supplied  by  stnw. 
Philip  Augustus  ordered  that,  whenever  he  left  Paris,  the  straw 
which  had  been  used    in   his  cliamlwr  should   be  given   to   tb« 
Hotel  Dieu.     In    1373,  the  inhabitants  of  Aubervilliers  weft 
relieved  from   the  burthen  of  supplying  hors<rs    and   nuriaigcs 
for    the    royal    progresses,    on    con<iition    of    their    supplying 
annually  forty  cartloads  of  straw  for  the  king's  palace,  twenty 
for  the  queen's,  and  ten  for  the  dauphin's.     The   fendal   bamo 
and  the  chatelaine   might    have  chairs,  which   were   rare   «nd 
reganle<i  as  se.its  of  honour  like  the /rt"/r'/iV,  but  the  hoasrhold 
and  ordinary  guests  were  seated  un  benches  and  stools.      It  was 
only,  wc  fancy,  on  pressing  occasions  that  the  knights — 


*  BoMn^s  *Fmiiu,'  Oft.  cd.  p.  I!t5,  note.    Cbolajr  wm  a  dMiooB  Itt  whkfc 
Luuls  XV.  ooostoDaUr  nsidod  irith  Uaduue  de  Focnpadoiir. 

•Camdi. 
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'  Carved  at  the  moal 
Witli  glovos  of  stoel 
And  drau^  Uie  reJ  wiue  through  tho  helmefc  barred  ;* 

but  they  ate  with  their  fingers  out  of  the  diih.     *  As  there  were 


forki 


Ih 


Scott  d( 


Friar  Tuck 


no  lorks  in  itioae  days,  says  r^cott  degcrihing  friar  luck  re- 
sponding to  the  invitation  of  the  Rlack  Knight,*  his  clutches  were 
instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty.'  Cedric  the  Saxon  incurs 
the  ridicule  of  the  Normans  at  Prince  John's  hanquct  because 
*  he  dried  his  hands  with  a  towel  instead  of  suffering  the  moisture 
to  exhale  by  waving  them  gracefully  in  the  air.'  When  earr- 
ing was  required,  it  was  done  with  the  dagger.  From  an 
inTcntory  of  1297  it  appears  that  Edward  T.  possessed  only  one 
fork.  In  1328,  Queen  Clemeiicc  uf  Flungary  had  tlurtv  spoons 
and  one  fork.  The  fork,  till  long  after  Its  Introduction,  was 
only  used  to  eat  fruit  or  confectionery.  A  duke  of  Bui^ndy 
had  one  of  crystal  with  a  gold  handle  to  eat  strawberrlps. 
Coryal,  in  his  *  Crudities  Gobbled  Up/  WTJting  in  the  reign  of 
James  !.,  says,  that  he  was  called  ^  Furcifcr'  by  his  friends  irom 
his  using  those  ^Italian  neatnesses,  namely,  forks.' 

Whatever  modern  Kurope  may  have  owed  at  the  Revival  to 
classical  antiquity,  amongst  creations  exclusively  her  own  must 
be  named  chivalry  and  Gothic  architecture,  cathedrals  and 
tournaments.  A  tournament  at  the  French  or  English  court, 
where  princes  and  nobles  contended  for  the  smiles  of  highborn 
beauty,  was  a  finer  sj>cctacle  than  a  combat  of  gladiators;  and 
if  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  inferior  In  grace  and  harmony  of 
proportion  to  a  Grecian  temple,  it  is  superior  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  in  all  that  especially  addresses  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  But  we  are  speaking  not  of  pure  art,  but 
luxury  ;  and  the  Escorlal,  with  its  gloomy  vastne>ss,  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  a  review  of  the  structures  on  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  treasure  has  been  spent  without  reference  to  any  useful 
purpose  or  reasonable  end.  Spanish  writers  have  termed  it  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was  erected  by  Philip  II.  in 
performance  of  a  vow,  and  was  meant  to  serve  the  threefold 
ptupOK  of  a  palace,  a  monastery,  and  a  mausoleum  or  tomb. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  in  the  form  of  the 
gridiron  on  which  the  saint  was  broiled.  According  to  the 
computation  of  Los  Santos,  accepted  as  an  anthorlty  by  Prescott, 
it  would  take  four  days  to  go  through  all  the  rooms,  the  distance 
to  be  covere<l  being  120  miles.  He  states  that  there  are  no  less 
than  12,000 doors  and  windows  In  the  building:  that  the  weight 
of  the  keys  amounted  to  1250  pounds:  and  that  there  were  68 
fountains  in  the  halls  or  courts.  The  cost  was  six  millions  of 
ducats. 

The 
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The  founder  of  the  Esrorial  was  influenced  hy  a  religioM 
molire,  if  a  bigoted  one.  The  founder  of  Versailles  thooght  of 
nothing  but  his  invn  personal  graliReation.  He  would  not  hear 
of  completing  the  Louvre,  which  Colbert  pressed  upon  him. 
He  wanted  something  that  should  date  from  him,  and  be 
exclusively  associated  with  his  name ;  something  that  should 
stand  out  in  solitary  grandeur  apart  from  the  capital,  which  did 
not  afford  breathing-room  for  the  monarch  whose  emblem  was 
the  sun  and  his  device  :  '  L'Etat :  c'cst  moi.'  The  site  was  the 
worst  he  could  have  chosen :  and  its  disadvantages,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  want  of  water,  could  only  be  overcome  by 
enormous  sacrifices  of  men  and  money.  Hundreds  of  workmen, 
poisoned  by  the  exhalations,  were  carried  away  and  replaced  at 
night.  Of  the  20,000  soldiers  and  6000  cavalry  or  artillery  horses 
employed,  very  few  were  found  fit  for  ser^-ice  when  they  were 
required  for  the  war.  A  river,  the  Eure,  was  turned  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  cascades.  Voltaire  computes  the  cost  at  500 
millions  of  livres;  Mirabcau  at  1200  millions:  J.  B.  Say,  at 
900  millions :  M.  Henri  Martin,  making  allowance  for  the 
altered  volue  of  money,  sets  down  the  cost  of  Versailles 
with  its  dependencies  at  -100  millions  of  francs,  or  16  millioas 
sterling.  liotb  M.  Haudrillart  and  M.  Henri  Martin  seem  to 
think  that  the  nation  has  got  value  for  iu  money,  that  Vers&illet 
is  a  monument  of  which  they  have  reason  to  feel  proud. 
*  History  lives  in  this  palace,  in  these  gardens,  it  gives  life  even 
to  this  mythology  as  a  perpetual  symbol.  After  all,  is  it  not 
France  which  here  shows  herself  tons  brilliant,  honoure<l,  power- 
ful?' Considering  the  year  the  huge  pile  was  complctnl,  just 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  we  should  aay  thai 
it  18  rather  overtaxed,  persecuted,  impoverished,  depopalated 
France,  that  is  recalled  and  represcntwl  by  Versailles. 

When  Madame  de  Mainlcnon  asked  the  Grand  Monarqur  for 
money  for  the  poor,  be  replied  :  *  A  king  gives  alms  by  spending 
a  great  deal '  ('  Un  roi  fait  Taumone  en  depensant  beaucoup '). 
If  this  was  charity,  the  financiers  of  his  time  were  eminently 
charitable,  Brctonville,  a  farmer  receiver-general,  bad  an  hotel 
so  splendidly  furnished  that  it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
strangers.  His  income  was  computed  at  1^0,000/.  a  year. 
Fouquet's  country  house  at  Vaox  was  a  foreshadowing  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  spent  nine  millions  of  Itvres  (Colbert  said  cightrcn) 
upon  it,  and  razed  three  villages  to  the  ground  to  round  oil  the 
domain.  The  lead  used  for  the  pipes  to  supply  the  fonntaias 
and  the  images  was  sold  by  a  subsequent  propiietor  for  half  a 
million  of  livres.  The  banquet  to  the  king  and  court  at  this 
place  cost  120,000  livres.     The  service,  comprising  thirtr-nx 
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tlnzcn  plates,  was  of  gold.  The  imprudence  of  the  display 
amounted  to  fatuity  ;  and,  not  content  with  rivalling  liis  young 
sovereign  in  magnificence,  he  presumed  to  rival  him  in  love. 
An  object  that  fixed  the  royal  gaze  In  going  over  the  chateau 
was  a  miniature  of  Mademoiselle  La  Valliere.  The  arrest  of 
Fouquet  was  a  foregone  conclusion  before  the  entertainment 
began  ;  and  when  bis  accounts  were  examined,  they  showed 
that  his  personal  expenses  had  annually  amounted  to  many 
rnilliotis  nf  livres,  without  reckoning  donations  to  lords  and 
ludies  about  the  court. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV'.  to  encourage  extravagance. 
*  The  best  mode  of  ple.asing  him,'  says  St.  Simon,  '  was  to  go  in 
lor  it  in  dress,  in  table,  in  equipage,  in  play.  He  thereby 
little  by  little  retlucctl  everybody  to  depend  upon  him  for  sub- 
ststcnoc.'  The  princes  and  nobles  fell  into  the  trap.  VVhen 
Condi*  gave  the  grand  entertainment  at  Chantilly,  immortalized 
by  the  death  of  Vatel,  his  debts  amounted  to  eight  millions  of 
livres,  including  a  tailor's  bill  for  300,000.  This  entertain- 
ment cost  1^0,000  livres:  there  Is  an  item  of  3000  crowns 
for  ioni|uiIs. 

The  rage  for  play  required  no  encouragement.  It  was  as 
high  as  it  could  well  be  during  the  king's  minority,  when  we 
are  told  of  Hervaert,  Mazarin's  banker,  losing  100,(100  crowns  at 
a  sitting.  It  was  the  proper  thing  to  pay  inlouia  d'or.  Kohan, 
not  having  enough  to  make  up  a  suin,«otfered  two  hundred 
pistoles  to  theyoung  king,  who  refused  to  receive  them.  'Wince 
your  Majesty  will  have  none  of  them,'  exclaimed  Kohan,  *  they 
a«f  good  for  nothing ;'  and  he  threw  the  whole  of  them  out 
of  window.  Farther  on  in  the  reign  *  le  jeu  de  la  Moniespan ' 
berame  proverbial.  The  favourite  was  known  to  win  or  lose 
more  than  70,IH)I)  crowns  in  n  night;  and  the  king  as  well 
as  the  lady  grevr  angry  when  her  stakes  were  so  high  that  the 
courtiers  refused  to  close  with  them.  'Continue^'  was  the 
king's  order  to  Colbert,  *  to  do  whatever  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  wishes.*  On  her  wishing  for  a  chateau  at  the  gate  of 
Versailles,  he  bought  for  her  the  ancient  mansion  of  C'lagny, 
which  at  the  first  glance  she  declared  fit  only  for  an  opera  girl, 
and  ordered  It  to  be  pulled  down.  Another  property  was  added 
ta  it :  a  chuteau,  with  pleasure-grounds  to  cnrresponi).  was  con- 
strQcte<] ;  and  she  was  finally  lodged  to  her  liking  for  the  exact 
sum  of  a,8lJl,73ti  livres,  7  sous,  8  deniers. 

The  great  lords  and  ladies  cheated,  and  made  a  joke  of  it. 

The  Out'hess  do  la  Ferte  invited  her  tradcsp'ople  to  supper, 

ranged  them   round   a  table  and  played  a  kind  of  lans(iuenRt 

^_  with  them.     She  whispered  aside  to  Sidlle.  Delaunay  (Madame 
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de  Staal) :  *  I  cheat  tbenit  bat  only  out  of  what  they  rob  me  ot* 
*No  une/  sayi  St.  StmoQ,  *  was  vaaxe  to  the  King\  liking  than 

the  Duke  de  G ,  or  had  usurped  more  authority  in  tho  world. 

He  was  very  splendid  in  all,  a  great  gnmesler,  and  not  piquing; 
hiinsoir  on  a  very  exact  loyalty,'  The  female  gamesters  admit- 
ted to  Madame  de  Mnintenna's  evening  receptions,  findin* 
it  impossible  to  break  through  a  confirmed  habit,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  their  cheating  with  their  scruples.  They  came  In 
an  understanding  that  what  was  unfairly  won  shouhl  he  paid 
back.  It  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  example  v\ 
Sapphira  occasionally  suggested  itself. 

Digressing  to  the  Spain  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Rao- 
drillart  hits  tt  ofT  in  a  sentence  or  two.  *  Two  words  designate 
it,  money  and  misery :  pomp  and  meanness  are  united  at  pTeri 
turn.'  As  one  instnnce  amongst  many,  he  cites  the  posstnn 
for  fine  linen.  *  13ut  it  was  particularlv  dear  and  rare,  ami 
a  Spaniard,  who  might  hare  had  six  shirts  rather  coarar, 
liked  to  have  one  very  fine  and  remain  in  bed  whilst  it  ws^ 
washed,  or  dress  without  a  shirt  at  all.'  Gold  and  silrer 
plate  was  accumulated  till  it  was  useless  except  for  show.  The 
Duke  of  Albuquerque,  t>esides  some  20,lKK)  dishes  and  plates, 
had  forty  ladders  of  silver;  and  there  was  another  grandee 
who  had  a  staircase  of  silver.  Some  of  them  kept  open  tables, 
like  the  Due  d'Ossuna,  the  wealthiest  Spanish  grandee  of  oar 
time,  but  their  hospitality  bad  no  temptation  for  foreignm 
unused  to  their  cuisine.  The  Duke  de  Grammont  relates  that 
the  Marshal  (Grnmmont)  dined  with  the  Admiral  of  Castille, 
*  who  gave  a  superb  banquet  in  the  Spanish  manner,  that  is  to 
say  unwholesome  and  uneatable.  I  saw  seven  hundred  dishes 
served,  all  with  the  admiral's  arms.  Kvcr>'tbing  in  them  was 
saffroned  and  peppered :  then  1  saw  them  carried  away  as  tbef 
came  in,  and  the  dinner  lasted  four  hours.'  The  essential  in- 
gredient of  Spanish  dishes  was  and  is  garlics  The  pridn  or 
ranjty  of  the  grandees  was  to  have  fine  horses.  T*he  Duke  de 
Medina  de  la  Torres  gave  iJS^IKKI  crowns  for  one  of  the 
Andulusian  breed.  Tlicir  carriages  were  costly,  but  they  were 
harnessed  with  ropes  '  tr^s^rihins,'  and  the  streets  of  Sfadrid 
were  in  such  a  state  that  an  ambassador's  coach  which  cost 
18,000  clowns  sank  in  the  mud  daring  a  procession,  to  chr 
utter  ruin  of  the  velvet  and  embroidery.  The  royal  family  ami 
a  privileged  few  had  sumptuous  litters  drawn  by  mules  sbixl 
with  silver. 

*  In  that  year  (1679),*  says  Lord  Macaulay,  'onr  tongne  was 
enriched  by  two  words.  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable  memoriali 
of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.'     M.  H.  Martin  states  that 
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e  French  tongue  was  enriched  by  the  term  millionnaire  about 
718  or  1719,  the  years  of  Law's  Bubble  ;  and  M.  Daudrillartsays 
that  about  tlic  same  time  spectder^  till  then  a  term  in  meta- 
physics, was  used  to  express  speculating  on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
stocks.  '  Pcijple  used  to  speak  of  the  syAtem  of  Descartes.  They 
now  speak  of  the  system  of  Law.  The  words  do  but  translate 
the  displHcrmcnC  of  ideas.  'J'he  human  imagination  looked  np. 
It  now  looks  round,  often  down*  Whilst  the  bubble  tasted, 
tbouHands  believed  tbem&cJres  pussessed  of  fabuluus  wealth, 
and  were  in  such  a  hurrv  to  enjoy  it  that  the  shops  of  the 
jewellers  and  the  upholsterers  were  wellnigh  cleared  of  their 
contents :  tbe  streets  wei-e  almost  impassable  from  the  number 
of  frarriages  started  by  the  iniliionnaires,  and  the  supply  of  meat, 
fish,  and  game,  was  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  tbe 
capital.  At  the  house  of  a  Mailame  de  Chaumont,  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  alone  amountefl  to  an  ox,  six  calves,  and  six 
sheep  a  day.  A  painter  paid  or  got  credit  for  more  than  four 
milhonsof  livrcs  for  plate  and  jewellery.  He  took  and  furnished 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Paris.  He  had  ninety  domestics  in 
his  service:  he  gave  1(X)  pistoles  a  pound  for  new  peas,  and  he 
circulated  the  finest  wines  in  moveable  fountains  shaped  like 
figures,  which  poured  forth  a  sparkling  torrent  on  the  touching 
of  a  spring.  *  The  coachman  passes  frf»m  the  hox  to  the  interior 
i  the  carriage.  The  cook  is  transformed  into  an  Amphitryon, 
a  Lucullus.  A  flower-girl  gives  dinners  more  sumptuous  than 
Madame  de  Frio,  or  Madame  Law.'  Some  of  these  were  so 
devoid  of  imagination  as  to  warm  ragouts  with  banknotes,  to 
be  able  to  say  they  had  spent  so  much  upon  a  dish.  The 
highest  class  joiiieil  in  the  scramble  with  the  lowest.  The  Due 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  showing  his  jmrtfoUo  full  of  actions  to 
de  Turmenies,  provoked  and  invited  the  rebuke :  '  Far 
shame,  Monseigneur,  your  ancestors  could  only  boast  of  five 
or  six  M-lions,  but  they  were  worth  more  than  all  yours  put 
together.'  * 

The  Regent  and  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  had  no 
notion  uf  propriety  or  self-restraint.  They  systematically  set 
common  aecency  at  defiance.  Their  suppers  arc  correctly 
described  as  *  genuine  scenes  of  Roman  debauchery,  prolonged 
to  morning,  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  which  seemed  to  turn 
the  Palais  Hoyal,  inaccessible  and  impenetrable,  into  a  Capri 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.'     But  the   Regent  was  a  man  of  sense 

*  Thoro  tru  a  onneat  stocy  of  a  celebrstod  Prencb  flnnDcier  or  our  time 
■hint;  1ii«  won  tlio  tlillVruiioo  betwiwn  a  fnivnr  and  n  tn/tupaise  ueduu ;  wrlm  ru|)li(Ki 
kt  a  honnc  aetio»  WAS  R  ahnra  in  s  profitable  affulr  and  a  mnwaire  ia  an  db* 
ilitnlilv  one, 
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as  well  as  a  man  of  pleasure^  and,  although  he  indul]^  hi* 
passions  without  scruple,  he  touk  measures  for  checkin)*  the 
waste  of  public  monej,  and  bis  consent  to  the  purchase  of  the 
famous  diamond  was  obtained  with  difficulty  on  the  plc», 
iirged  by  Sl  Simon,  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
Louis  XV.  had  no  such  scruples^  and  his  prodigalitj  Inl 
straight  to  the  financial  embarrassments  which  brought  abuoi 
the  Kcvolution.  The  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  exdusiif« 
of  sal.irieK,  are  computed  at  rather  more  than  32  millions  uf 
livTes,  but  his  dearest  luxury  was  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  cost  of  this  lady  to  ihn 
State,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  abuses  she  sanctioned  and 
the  disasters  she  caused.  It  appears  from  the  book  she  kepft 
that  during  nineteen  years  of  favour  she  spent  36,337.2t>tt 
livrcs,  to  which  must  be  added  the  presents  and  the  bribes. 
*  What,'  exclaims  Diderot,  *  remains  of  this  woman  who  a- 
hauste<l  us  of  men  and  money,  and  left  us  without  honour  and 
without  energy,  after  upsetting  the  system  of  Europe  ?  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  will  last  as  long  as  it  can  ;  tb* 
Ammir  of  Bouchardon,  which  will  be  always  admired  ;  soiar 
stones  engraved  bv  Gua>%  which  will  astonish  the  antinuBfies 
of  the  future;  a  good  little  picture  that  will  be  looked  si 
occasionally  ; — and  a  handful  of  ashes  I*  At  all  events  she  Irit 
something  indicative  of  a  tasle  for  art,  which  is  more  thsii 
can  be  said  for  her  succL*8»>rs  in  the  s.imo  line:  there  is  no 
redeeming  trait  about  the  Dn  Rnrry ;  and  even  the  profligacies 
fif  the  Regent  were  surpassed  by  the  establishment  of  tlic  Arc 
anx  Cerft. 

Louis  XVI.  had  no  expensive  taste  except  the  chaie,  vaA 
he  is  only  so  far  answerable  for  the  state  of  affairs  under  his* 
that  he  bore  with  it  and  permitted  it  to  get  rapidly  wotk 
The  royal  household  [Maison  du  Hoi)  grew  into  an  armT.  U^ 
an  army  living  by  plunder.  It  comprised  more  than  4lNK>pB^ 
sons,  without  reckoning  the  household  troops.  *  What  tUsomev 
and  what  robbery]  Lxpiain  if  you  can,  how  Mesdaroes  (lbs 
sisters)  could  burn  2l5,Oti8  livres'  worth  of  wax^candles^  sail 
Madame  iilizabelh  consume  70,(.M)4)  of  meat,  30,000  of  fish ;  bo» 
the  coffee,  chocolate,  and  refreshments  of  the  king  came  to  200,000 
lirres  a  year.'  The  table  is  set  down  at  2,177,774  lirrrs ;  tl» 
chase  at  1,200,000;  the  liveries  of  the  huntsmen  and  gruoas 
at  d40,(M».  In  1778,  four  years  after  bis  accession,  the  kinf 
owed  nearly  800,000  livrcs  to  his  wine-merchant,  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  half  to  his  j)urveyors.  There  was  n  faint  rliaacr 
of  retrenchment  if  Turgot's  administration  had  been  prolongwt. 
but   after   his  dismissal^    mainly    through    the   young   i|urm'f 
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impntienre  of  restraint,  things  were  permitted  to  ruo  their 
course  till  arrested  by  tUe  crash.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was 
insatiable:  hardly  a  day  or  a  nig'ht  passed  without  nn  entertain- 
ment of  some  sort,  and  the  fashions  she  set  were  so  expensive 
that  (as  we  learn  from  Aladame  Campan)  her  ladies  run  into 
debt,  the  husbands  cried  out,  and  ^ravc  conjugal  dlfTerent^cs 
ensued.  Matters  were  nut  much  mended  when,  for  the  novelty 
«f  the  sensation,  she  played  the  country  girl  in  a  while  muslin 
frock  and  a  straw  hat.  In  one  of  her  rural  entertainments  at 
the  I'elit  Trianon,  the  park  r(>presented  a  fair,  the  ladies  of 
the  court  kept  the  stalls  or  booths,  and  the  queen  a  cafe.  The 
fete  cost  400,000  livres,  and  was  renewed  on  n  more  expensive 
scale  at  Choisy.  She  lavished  large  sums  on  her  fav<mrites. 
Mercy  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  cost  her 

*100,0<Ht  crowns  a  year.  High  play  was  another  of  the  queen's 
fatal  weaknesses.  To  get  people  to  play  her  stakes,  she  was 
obliged  tu  give  over  being  select  in  her  society ;  and  the 
Comte  de  Dillon  had  his  pocket  picked  of  banknotes  to  the 
amount  of  5()0  louis  in  her  snlon. 

The  revival,  under  the  Directory,  of  the  luxury  which  had 
been  crushed  by  the  Kevotutiun,  is  regarded  by  Mignet  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  reaction.  *  The  reign  of  the  sans-culoites 
brought  back  the  domination  of  the  rich:  the  democratic  clubs 
the  return  of  the  salon.'  'What  characterizes  the  Directory,' 
says  M.  Uaudrillart,  ^  was  the  Roman  or  Greek  dress  of  the 
MervtiUruxex.  The  years  179^)  and  1707  saw  them  display 
their  arms  and  bn&rims,  their  sandals  (without  stockings)  fastened 
with  ribbons,  their  tunics  without  chemise  or  petticoat,  the 
costume  u  (a  sauvaffc.  They  wore  gold  rings  above  and  below 
Chc  knee,  and  diamond  rings  on  their  toes.' 

Fresh   clouds   obscure   the  horizon,  and  then  the  Consulate 

rises,  and  the  Empire  culminates  with  a  splendour  rivalling  the 

palmy  days  of  the  inonarcliy.     The  great    Napoleon   assumed 

state  and  encouraged  luxury  from  calculation  :  his  nephew  both 

from  policy  and  taste.     Napoleon  III.  was  fond  of  pomp  and 

^_  show,  besides  being  a  confirmed  sensualist ;  and  be  derived  a 

^■personal  enjoyment  from   his  entertainments.     They   were   on 

^^  a  magnificent  scale;  but  the  only  marked  or  lasting  InRucnce 

of  the  imperial  court,  as  regards  fashion  or  mnnners,  was  on 

female   dress.     The    invitations   to  Corapiegne    and    Fontaine- 

bleau  were  commonly  for  eight  days  ;  and  a  lady  was  expected 

to  change  her  dress  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  never  to  wear 

the  some  dress  twice.     The  outfit  for  the  visit  was  computed 

at  not  less  than  12,000  francs.     We  have  heard  a  Frenchwoman 

^Bof  the  imperial  circle  complain  that  she  could  not  dress  for  less 

^B  than 
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than  1000/.  a  jear.  A  millincr'i  bill,  on  which  an  action  wu 
broufjht,  amnunted  to  15,000/.  for  three  years, ,  an  J  the  fair 
defentlant  paid  12,000/.  into  court.  The  case  was  reported  to 
the  'Gazette  des  Tribonaux.'  This  spirit  of  cxtntvagawr 
proved  catching,  and  extended  to  England,  when?  traces  of  h 
arc  still  discernible.  It  is  not  ancoRimon  for  a  lady  at  a  country 
house  to  come  down  in  a  morning  dress,  change  it  for  Jawn 
tennis  or  a  walk,  pat  on  a  nc(flig4  trimmed  with  lace  for  the 
afternoon  tea,  and  then  dress  for  dinner  or  a  ball.  The  onlj 
parallel  in  the  male  sex  must  be  sought  amongst  the  jatnaae 
three  who  indulge  in  fancy  costumes  for  the  smoking-room. 
Male  dress  errs  on  the  side  of  negligence.  The  cut  of  a  co»t, 
the  tie  of  a  neckcloth,  or  the  pattern  of  a  waistcoat,  is  no  lon^ 
a  tide  to  fame,  and  a  Bmmmel  or  a  D'Orsay  would  be  a  social 
anomaly  or  im]x>ssibilily.  \o  indefensible  fashion  has  taken 
so  complete  a  bold  on  women  of  all  classes  as  the  fashion  far 
false  hair.  Seventy-five  Inns  of  hair  from  the  Hast  paid  da^M 
Marseilles  alone  in  ll^Td,  and  M.  IBandrillart  computes  that 
double  that  quantity  is  annually  worked  ujj  in  France.  Th» 
exports,  principally  to  England  and  the  United  States,  atv 
estimated  at  75,000/. 

Private  luxury  under  the  Second  Empire  found  a  princclf 
repri'sentatirc  in  a  financier.  A  journalist  waited  on  the  late 
Baron  .Ismes  de  Kothschild  to  request  permission  to  go  ova 
his  establishment  and  take  notes.  Leave  was  given,  but  wbeo 
the  notes  had  been  completed,  the  Baron  forbad  the  pablicsp 
tion.  'Jlic  journalist,  coolly  saying  that  the  prohibition  came  Um> 
late,  did  publish  them.  They  show  that  there  were  separate 
departments  for  soups,  sauces,  roasting,  frying,  vegetables,  sweets, 
&c.  &c.,  and  that  seventy-two  persuns  were  employed  is  die 
kitchens  and  the  cellar.  The  famous  Caieme  was  lur  many  y«ta 
the  chff.  The  fete  given  by  the  Baron  at  his  chateau  of  La 
Ferriere  to  the  Emperor  was  above  all  remarkable  for  the  quan- 
tity 'if  game  provided  for  the  hoititts ;  at  one  of  which,  ao  ran 
ihe  story,  a  parrot,  disguised  as  a  partridge,  ft'll  to  ibe  imperial 
gun  crying:  *  Vive VKmpereur  !'  Was  it  a  witticitm,  a  cyuictssiy 
or  a  real  mistake  of  gender  in  the  Amphitryon  when,  thaitkiag 
his  imperial  guest  for  the  honour  done  his  poor  house  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  hospitality,  he  said  :  *J*en  garderai  toujonis 
le  mc'moire.' 

The  French  evitrxne  has  produced  no  great  artist,  no  Deanvtllen 
or  Careme,  for  many  years  ^nd  its  most  notable  professor  baa 
been  a  Swiss,  Lorenzo  Delmonico,  settled  at  New  i'ork.  tia 
died  on  the  3rd  of  September  last,  and  from  the  biogrmpbioU 
notice  in  the  *  Times '  we  learn  that,  amongst  the  magnific«at 
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repasts  served  at  his  establishment,  three  were  pre-eminent : 
*  the  famous  Mortnn-Peto  banquet,  at  which  were  laid  IDO  plates 
at  250  dollars  a  plate:  the  Kobert  L.  Cutting  dinner:  and  the 
(irand  Swan  dinner,  so  called  because  at  the  centre  of  the  tabic 
was  a  miniature  lake  in  which  swans  were  swimming*.  .  .  For 
5CHHI  dollars  Delmoniro  could  make  50  people  gastrrmo  mi  rally 
comfortable.' 

it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  cookery  and  dress,  Kranoc  has 

given  the  law  to  Europe,  but  when  M.  BaudrilUrt  claims  uni- 

^K  versal  supremacy  in   matters  of  taste,  manners,  and  habits,  for 

^■his  countrymen,  he  may  be  reminded  that  they  have  had  their 

'        occasional  fits  of  Anglomania,  during  one  of  which  a  French 

■  Icing  sharply  asked  a  prince  of  the  blood  just  returned  from 
£nglajid  what  be  bad  gone  to  loarn  there:  *a  penser,'  replied 
the  prince :  '  des  chevaux  (panser),'  was  the  retort.  Neither 
did  other  nations  wait  fur  the  French  to  teach  them  how  to 
spend  money.  Vienna,  for  example,  had  pleasant  and  immoral 
ways  of  its  own.  Maria  Theresa  iivalle<l  her  daughter  Marie 
Antoinette  in  her  fondness  for  dissipation,  and  was  not  re- 
strained by  her  spouse.  Their  court  festivities  cost  six  millions 
of  florins  a  year.  Coming  to  details,  M.  Baudrillart  savs  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  wood  was  12,(KX)  cords,  and  that 
there  were  2000  horses  in  their  stabler.  As  for  play,  the  beau- 
tiful mistress  of  tho  emperor,  the  Princess  Auesperg-Veipperg, 
~ost  12,000  at  a  sitting. 

The  seat  of  Austrian  splendour  and  munificence  is  the 
tbuteau.  There  is  nothing  in  England  or  France  to  compare 
with  tho  graml  vhisse  of  a  Bohemian  or  Hungarian  magnate,  an 
Esterhnzy  or  a  Schwarzenberg ;  nor  will  there  be,  till  Chantilly 
is  restored.  The  hero  in  '  Pelham  *  argues  that  it  is  creditable 
to  be  arrested,  because  it  shows  that  one  has  once  had  cretlit. 
Kcasoning  somewhat  tn  the  same  manner,  M.  Baudrillart  names 
s  *  a  sign  of  more  than  royal  opulence,'  the  fact  that  Prince 
Nicholas  Esterhazy,  who  died  about  1835,  owed  45  millions  of 
francs.  It  was  this  prince  who,  when  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
pointing  to  a  flock  of  two  or  three  thousand  sheep,  asked  him 
if  he  bad  as  many,  replied,  that  lie  diil  not  know  how  many 
Isheep  he  ha<l,  but  he  believed  he  had  two  or  three  thousand 
'sbcphcnls.  An  English  sportsman,  who  had  accidentally  shot 
one  of  the  Hungarian  beaters,  was  told  that  it  did  not  signify, 
but  the  price  of  a  serf  was  30/.  This  was  the  true  grand  seigneur 
mode  of  treating  such  occurrences.  When  the  emperor  was  of 
the  party,  the  grand  huntsman,  standing  just  behind,  spcci(ie<l 
the  game  as  it  fell.  On  one  occasion  the  announcements,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  muscle  or  a  tone,  ran  thus:  *  Hare,  your 

Majesty/ 
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Maje$tjr.'  *  Pheasant,  your  Majesty.*  *  Lord  High  Chamber* 
Iain,  your  Majesty.' 

Engtuh  luxury  has  been  always  of  a  fluctuating  cbamct«f. 
Thus,  a  sudden  fit  of  extravagance  followed  close  on  the  peace 
of  1763.  Alluding  tn  the  snhering'  effect  of  the  American  war, 
Miss  )ierry  says :  '  No  more  was  beard  of  fetes-champelwi 
costing  lf>,000?. :  no  more  of  kitchen -gardens,  whose  yearly 
exficnse  was  6000/. :  nu  more  of  bills  with  tailors  for  thousands : 
no  more  of  sums  so  great,  and  property  so  considerable,  deprnd- 
ing  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  that  the  gainer  dared  not  profit  by 
more  than  half  of  his  gckod  luck.'  •  The  habits  of  country  life 
retained  their  plainness.  *  \o  man  intending  to  stand  for  his 
county,  or  desirous  of  being  popular  in  it,  would  have  perutiited 
bis  tabic  to  be  served  with  three-pronged  forks,  or  his  nle  to  be 
presented  but  in  a  tankard,  to  which  every  mouth  was  to  be 
sacressively  applied.  Sofas  conveyed  ideas  of  improprirty,  and 
baths,  and  every  extra  attention  to  cleanliness  ana  purity  of 
jKTson,  were  habits  by  no  means  sup[}oscd  to  refer  to  superior 
purity  of  mind  or  manners,'  The  designation  of  *Silver-fofk 
SrhiMil,*  given  to  a  school  of  novelists  who  afTecttxl  superior 
gentility  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  implies  that  the  us*  of 
the  tb^(^c-pronged  fork  was  only  then  becoming  general ;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  tub,  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  England,  cannot  be  dated  mora  thso 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  Imck. 

'Billy  Hutlcr,*  the  sporting  parson  of  Dorset,  used  to  sny  that 
he  rememberetl  three  generations  of  parsons :  the  first  dinrd  at 
one  and  drank  ale:  the  second  at  three  and  occasionally  drank 
port :  the  thir<l  at  seven  and  regularly  drank  claret.  A  stmiUr 
change  of  habits  might  be  traced  in  other  classes,  especially  io 
what  mav  be  called  the  upper  mi<ldle  cltus.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  French  wines,  partly  owing  to  thrir 
cheapness;  and  there  is  n  corresponding  (lerreasc  in  drunken- 
ness. There  is  also  a  growing  spirit  of  moderation,  the  b(I* 
spring  of  good  sense,  opjmsed  to  excess  of  any  kind.  W>  stiH 
hear  of  fetes  costing  thousands,  of  dinners  at  fire  guineas  a 
head,  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  spent  on  llowers  for 
a  ball,  but  so  long  as  the  expenditure  has  a  definite  object,  wa 
long  as  it  gratifies  a  refined  taste  or  conducres  to  cnjotinent,  we 
see  no  reason  to  complain. 

There  are  writers,  however,  who  contend  with  Loois  XIV. 


U 


*  *OonipmliT*  'llnr  of  ibs  Sodsl  OnuUtko  of  Kwriud  sad  Thmk' 
1777  l^i  DAwt«r  ioA  WMOl.  at  a  dttiny  to  UtJ  Carffab.  who  cihswl  fct  __ 
30001.  down.    Tbers  ins  a  balaaee  nt  una  ttme  ta  bmiraranoBf  tkaiilMHaflC 
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that  the  more  money  spent  in  any  way  the  l«;tter,  under  an 
impression  that  it  gives  employment  and  promotes  trade;  as 
there  arc  others  who  would  fain  enforce  a  Quaker-like  simplicity 
in  all  thinj^.  The  writer  who  has  gone  farthest  in  praise  of 
extravagance  is  Alandcville,  in  his  once  celebrated  work,  *The 
Fable  of  the  13ccs :  or  I^rivate  Vices,  Public  Benefits/  first 
published  in  1714.  It  is  a  poem  with  a  prose  accompaniment 
in  the  shape  of  Remarks.  The  plot  of  the  poem  is  simply 
enough : 

*A  spacioos  hiva  well  Btock'd  with  bees, 

That  livod  ill  luxury  and  ea»a. 

■  •  > 

'  Tboee  Insects  lived  like  men  and  all 
Our  notions  thoy  porformod  in  GualL' 

The  tradesmen  were  all  cheats,  the  lawyers  rogues,  the 
physicians  quacks,-the  clergy  hypocrites,  the  judges  corrupt: 

•  Thus  every  part  was  full  of  vice, 
Yet  tho  whole  mass  a  paradise  ; 
Flattered  in  pence  and  fiared  in  ware 
They  were  th'  esteem  of  foreiguers. 

«  •  * 

■  The  root  of  evil,  avarioo, 
Thatdamu'd  ill-natured  baneful  vice, 
Waa  slave  to  prodigality, 
That  jutble  $in  ;  whilst  luxury 
Kmploy'd  a  million  of  the  poor 
And  udioU4  pride  a  milliou  more.* 

The  commonwealth  was  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  when 
some  grumblers  cried  out :  '  Good  Gods,  bad  wc  but  honesty  !  * 
Mercury  smiled  ;  but 

'  Jove,  in  anger  moTod, 
At  last  iu  auger  swore,  ko'd  rid 
The  bawling  hive  <ff  fraud,  and  did. 
Tho  very  moment  it  deivartB 
And  honesty  fills  all  Iheir  hearts.' 

From  that  moment  the  commonwealth  declines,  and  sinks 
apace  Into  poverty,  ruin,  and  insignificance.  The  trades- 
men are  without  purchasers,  the  lawyers  without  clients,  the 
physicians  without  patients,  and  the  clergy  and  judges  arc  no 
longer  wanted. 

The  boftk  made  a  great  noise.  *  It  has  been  presented,*  says 
tlie  author,  'by  the  grand  jur)-.  It  has  been  preached  against 
before  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  an  utter  refutation  of  it  is  daily 
expected  from  a  reverend  divine  who  has  called  me  names  in 
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the  advertisf^iTKMits  ami  tbrentcncd  to  answer  rac  in  two  months 
lime  for  above  five  months  together.*  The  reverend  dirinc 
mijjTbt  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  for  the  refutation  is 
contained  in  the  homel  v  adage,  *  Honesty  is  the  best  poUcj. 
Sorely  trades  and  professions  may  thrive  vrithnat  fraod  ;  and 
munificence  may  exist  without  *  the  noble  sin'  prodigalitT. 
The  cause  of  luxury  is  more  plausibly  advocated  by  Voltjsire  in 
'■  Lc  Mondain/ 

•  Ainsi  Ton  Toit  on  Angleterre,  en  Franco, 
Far  cent  canauz  circnlo  rabondance, 
Le  goOt  i\u  loxe  cutro  dans  toUH  U-s  range, 
Xe  paiivre  j  Tit  dee  vaniti«  dca  grands, 
£t  le  travail,  gag6  par  la  moUoeae, 
S'oavro,  a  pus  lents,  la  route  &  la  rieheese.' 

The  article  Xitxtr  in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary  begins : 
*  In  a  country  where  ^vervlxKly  went  barefooted,  was  the  first 
man  who  wore  a  pair  of  shoes  luxurious  ?  Was  he  not  a  sensible 
and  industrious  fellow  ?  Aluy  not  the  same  be  said  of  him  who 
hod  the  first  sMrt  ?  As  for  him  who  had  it  washetl  and  ironed* 
1  believe  bim  to  be  a  genius  full  of  resources  and  capable  of 
governing  a  State.  Vet  those  who  were  not  arcustumed  to  wear 
clean  shirts,  treated  him  as  an  cfTeminate  aristocrat  who  cor- 
rupted the  nation.'  The  intended  inference  is  met  by  M.  £mUc 
de  Lavelaye,  who  defines  luxury  to  be  that  which  destroys  thr 
priMluct  of  many  days  of  labour  without  bringing  any  reason- 
able satistaction.  'That  queen  of  the  ball  is  destroying  in  the 
whirls  of  the  waltz  a  flounce  of  lace  worth  10,0<X>  francs:  tliere 
gnes  the  e(|uivalent  of  50,0l)0  hours  of  toil  destructive  of  eye* 
aight  ;  and  what  advantage  has  been  drawn  fnim  it?'* 

But  before  condemning  the  queen  of  the  ball,  let  us  see  t» 
how  many  others  the  censure  would  apply.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  2^  millions  of  pounds 
IS  annually  consumed  in  France  for  plate  and  ornaments,  mostly 
of  the  tinsel  sort  that  are  displayed  in  the  shops  nf  the  Palais 
Royal ;  and  more  than  a  million  of  gold  for  similar  purposes 
in  Birmingham,  A  deputation  of  ribbon-weavers,  wht»  came 
up  from  Coventry  full  of  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  working  man,  were  suddenly  taken  aback  by  being 
reminded  that  the  world  could  do  very  welt  without  ribbons. 
If  the  thing  is  useless  except  as  an  ornament,  the  cost  matters 
nothing  in  the  argument,  and  the  beautv  with  her  lace  belongs 
to  the  same  category  as  the  ser^'anl-g^^l  with  ber  ribboa  or 
the  shop-boy   with  his   chain.      She   has,  moreover,  this   ad- 
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vantage  :  sbe  has  indirectly  contribute*!  to  the  production  of  a 
delicate  work  of  art,  and  all  enltghteneil  utilitarians  will  allow 
that  whatever  gives  pleasure  to  a  cultivated  taste  tails  fairly 
within  the  domaiu  of  utility.  If  we  give  up  lace,  mc  must  give 
up  diamonds  and  pearls,  Sevres  china,  Venetian  glass,  and 
the  choicest  specimens  of  gol<l$niith's  work,  the  masterpieces  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  is  only  a  step  further  to  statues  and 
pictures,  and  the  bare  suggestion  is  enough  to  alarm  M.  liau- 
drillart  for  his  countrymen  : 

'Doprivo  this  French  race  of  these  "  inutiUtioB,"  deprive  it  of  silk 
to  bo  replaced  by  cotton,  take  away  the  statues,  the  pictures,  tho 
marljloe,  tlio  brouxoB,  the  velvets,  the  trinkets, — thoae  thousand  objects 
of  every  kind,  woven,  spun,  plaited,  embroidered  by  fairy  fingers — 
and  you  take  ham  it  ita  employment,  its  rovenuo,  its  power,  ite  instmo- 
tiou,  tho  bolter  part  of  itself.' 

If,  he  might  have  adde<l,  we  are  to  keep  to  the  soliil  and 
materia]  ;  if  the  fancy,  the  sense  of  beauty,  grace  and  elegance, 
arc  never  to  be  addressed,  the  higher  faculties  will  grow  torpid 
from  disuse,  the  mind  will  dwindle  and  degenerate,  and  intel- 
lectual progress  will  be  arrestf^d  or  flung  back.  '  Race  without 
wants,  race  without  ideas.'  The  rival  systems  are  well  repre- 
sented by  Athens  and  Sparta.  Who  thinks  of  Sparta  when  we 
gpenk  of  Greece?  What  has  Sparta  done  for  the  world,  and 
what  wonld  the  world  be  without  what  it  owes  to  Athens?  'A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,*  and  the  creations  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  are  a  lasting  boon  of  inestimable  value  to 
mankind. 

A  French  economist  cites  the  saying  of  an  emperor:  *  If  one 
of  TXiy  subjects  does  not  work,  there  is  in  my  States  some  one 
who  suffers  from  hunger  and  cold.'  *  Suppose,'  says  Franklin, 
'a  hundred  thousand  French  hairdressers  suddenly  giving  up 
their  unproductive  labour  to  clear  a  hundred  acres  each.*  If  the 
land  were  worth  clearing,  it  would  be  better  cleared  by  the 
regular  agriculturists;  and  the  evil  is  not  the  deficiency  but  the 
unequal  distribution  of  food.  If  all  mankind  were  employed 
in  producing  necessaries,  a  large  part  of  the  product  would  be 
superfluities.  Capit^^il  has  been  defined  as  boarded  industry: 
and  Adam  Smith  describes  a  man  who  accumulates  it  as  a  public 
benefactor;  but  how  many  would  accumulate  without  the  hope 
or  chance  of  future  enjoyment,  without  the  stimulant  that  luxury 
supplies?  The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  Mande- 
villc  is  so  far  right,  that  selfishness  and  vanity  contribute  in  their 
several  ways  to  the  production  and  circulation  of  wealth.  These 
qualities  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  to  be  eradi- 
cated, 
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catetl,  and  we  must  take  the  evil  with  tbe  good.  But,  compariug 
the  present  with  the  past,  we  cannot  allow  that 

*  iEtas  parentum,  pejur  avis,  tulit 
Nos  neqniorus — ' 

Indeed  we  are  prepared  to  go  farther  than  Mnntalembert  in  hii 
spirited  defence  of  contemporary  France,  and  instead  of  saying 
-with  him  that  we  are  not  worse,  boldly  declare  that  we  are 
better  than  our  forefathers. 


Abt.  VII.— 1.  7%e  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  In  /jWrtM.  By 
R,  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Tdtnr  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgoir^ 
London,  161G. 

S.  Se^ctionx  from  the  Attic  Orators  Antiphon^  Andokidex^  LytiaSj 
Isohrataj  Isa^os.     By  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.     London,  1880. 

IT  is  a  happy  conjunction  by  which  one  who  is  not  only 
among  the  first  of  living  Ort^ok  scholars,  but  himself  an 
nrtist  in  English  prose^  should  have  undertaken  to  interpret  the 
earliest  prose  artists  of  Greece.  Erudition  alone  caiinnt  s**rve 
to  recal  the  lost  music  of  a  language.  But  the  felicities  of 
Altic  idi«^ni  scorn  echoed  in  the  very  phrases  in  nhich  Professor 
Jebb  describes  them.  The  impression  which  cannot  be  con- 
veyed, by  direct  utterance  is  borne  in  on  us  indirectly.  In  days 
when  style  tends  either  to  he  neglected  as  unpractical,  or  to 
become  the  cult  of  a  school  ami  a  mark  of  mannerism,  we  feel 
a  peculiar  gratitude  towards  those  who,  like  Professor  Jebb, 
revive  however  unconsciously  in  their  own  writings  the  Attic 
tradition,  who  by  a  delicate  alliance  link  the  popular  with  the 
literary  idiom,  and  with  whom  eloquence  ts  nut  divorced  from 
simplicity  and  sobriety. 

It  is  some  years  since  Professor  Jebb  published  his  work  on 
the* Attic  Orators'  from  Autijihon  to  Isaeus.  Its  purport  is 
best  given  in  his  own  words: — 

*  The  first  object  of  this  book  is  to  offer  s  contrihation  lo  a  oha| 
in  the  hiritory  of  Greek  Iiiterature  which  has  perhaps  nxselved  U 
attontion  than  its  ImportaDce  deaenraa.  The  oratorioal  bxsocb  of 
Attic  proso  has  a  mure  direct  anil  cuoro  truitfal  mlatltm  to  lbs  general 
dL-vclopmont  than  modem  aualogiett  wonld  suggest.  To  traoe  klue 
course  of  Athcuian  oratory  from  its  hcginninga  as  so  art  to  the  dajv 
of  its  decline  is,  necessarily,  to  skc«toh  the  history  of  Qnek  proao 
exprcBsiou  in  its  most  widuly  iuiluontial  form,  and  to  show  bow  this 
form  was  afft-ctcd  by  a  series  of  causes,  poUtical  or  suciaL 

*  The  second  object  of  the  h<iok  is  to  supply  an  sud  to  the  particolsr 
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Btndy  of  tiie  Attto  orators  boforo  DemorsthoneH.  The  nrtifitic  devalop- 
meut  of  Attic  oratory  is  sketcbed  tut  a  whole.  But  n  lieparatv  and 
minute  treatment  is  giTon  only  to  ActipboD,  Aiidukides,  LysiaS) 
Isokratoa,  and  Isaooa.' 

More  re<-ently  be  has  added  a  companion  volume  coDsistin^ 
of  gclcetioiis  from  the  same  orators,  with  notes.  The  passages 
are  chosen  with  rare  discrimination.  The  principles  that  have 
guided  the  selection  have  been,  first,  that  the  pissuges  should 
be  distinctive  enough  to  mark  each  author's  place  in  the  evo* 
lution  of  Attic  prose;  and  secondly,  that  they  should  possess 
intrinsic  interest  as  illustrations  of  Greek  thought,  politics,  or 
manners.  The  volume  is  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  the 
larger  bonk,  to  the  study  of  which  it  ought  to  add  new  zest.  But 
to  have  read  even  the  selected  passages  by  the  light  of  the  notes  is 
to  bold  in  one's  hands  many  of  the  threads,  without  which  the 
place  of  Demosthenes  in  literature  can  be  but  half  understood. 

The  two  books  together  give  a  good  idea  of  the  compass  of 
Professor  Jebb's  powers.  We  here  recognize  gifts  for  wliich 
he  has  long  heen  well  known  among  scholars— an  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  spirit,  a  singular  insight  into 
language,  a  surencss  of  touch,  a  just  jierspective  in  writing 
notes — a  faculty  usually  denied  to  commentators — and  a  genius 
for  translation  which  leaves  him  prohably  without  a  rival  in 
this  field.  But  a  subject,  whose  gencnil  range  of  view  exicnds 
from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  the  early  Koraan  Empire,  demands 
n  breadth  of  treatment,  for  which  there  was  hardly  scope  in 
Professor  Jebb's  shorter  writings.  It  is  just  such  a  sense  of 
grasp  and  mastery  that  is  left  on  the  mind  by  his  *  Attic  Orators.' 
Slanv  questions  too  of  historical  interest,  which  incidentally 
arise,  attest  a  minute  and  accurate  research.  These  discussionSf 
however,  are  strictly  subordinated  to  the  main  design  ;  so  that 
antifiuariau  students,  for  whom  the  orators  are  rich  in  material, 
will  probably  regret  the  author's  self-imposed  reserve.  But 
such  collateral  illustration,  had  it  been  largely  admitte<l,  would 
have  marred  the  literary  purpose  of  the  book,  and  spoiled  its 
symmetry.  Indeed,  Professtir  Jebb's  fine  discretion  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  his  omissions.*  Even  as  a  history  of 
style,  the  *  Attic  Orators '  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  Writers 
of  whom  we  have  only  a  second-hand  or  very  fragmentary 
knowledge  are  wholly  omitted,  though  in  a  comprehensive 
treatise,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Blass,  they  claim  considerable 
notice.     'J'o  the   learned   labours  of  Dr.  Blass  Professor  Jchb 

*  It  may  bo  quveti<Jiio<l,  bowover,  wltelher  the  anulyeiii  of  spocchea  doc»  not 
soaietimefl  ma  to  uudno  lottgtfa. 
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gratefully  acknowlcd^s  his  debt;  but  tbe  aatborV  own  mind 
remains  indelibly  improsseil  un  nil  that  ho  writes;  even  whst^ 
he  borrowK  he  makes  his  own.  Dr.  Hiass's  history  of  Attic ' 
Oratory  is  a  storehouse  of  reference  for  the  student.  Profesior 
Jebb  deals  minutely  with  a  more  limited  period,  and  even  within 
that  period  he  is  content  to  omit  much.  But  his  volumes  may 
be  read  with  delight  by  all  who  value  first-rate  literary  criticism. 

Possessing,  however,  as  he  does,  a  fine  sense  for  fonn  and 
langoiage,  be  need  not,  we  think,  so  closely  have  followed  the 
ancient  grammarians  in  their  analyses  of  style.  He  has  docw 
undoubted  service  in  quoting  largely  from  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  nud  vindicating  for  him  bis  proper  place  as  *  tb« 
greatest  critic  of  the  ancient  world  who  was  not  a  philusophcr.^* 
But  even  Dionysius  does  not  always  carry  a  meaning  fur 
moderns,  and  the  distinctions  of  lesser  critics  arc  apt  to  become 
barren  subtleties.  An  aluio&t  exclusive  attention  to  form, 
without  '  any  effort  of  imaginative  sympathy,'  is  noticed  by 
Professor  Jebb  as  the  radical  vice  which  tainted  ancient 
criticism.  He  is  far  from  being  guilty  in  this  respect  bimsetC 
Still  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  more  decisively  rejected 
certain  technicalities  of  rhetoricians,  and  trusted  to  his  own 
delicate  ]>erception.  Whenever  he  does  s»,  his  ideas  seem  most 
luminous  and  most  fruitful. 

The  Introduction  draws  attention  to  a  caplt&l  feature  of 
Greek  eloquence,  namely  that  it  was  cultivated  as  a  fine  arL 
The  arguments  by  which  the  thought  is  enforced  are  not  all 
equally  goo<l.  For  instance,  we  fail  to  see  the  cogency  of  the 
following  reasoning : — 

^Whnt,  then,  is  the  foot  Bignified  by  this  donblo  phcnomcaon — 
that  the  Grocks  hod  the  wonl  rhetor,  and  tlmt  tliej  did  not  apply  it 
to  everybody  ?     It  ia  this :  that  in  the  ( ireek  view,  a  man  wliu  tipeaks 
may,  nithuut  nouessarily  having  firt»t-rutu  untond  giflo  fur  vloquonoevj 
or  being  invostod  with  office,  yet  deacrvo  to  be  distingiii»hiMl  fnim  his] 
fuUowa  uy  tbe  name  of  jpcojter.     It  attests  the  cuuccptitm  that  Bptia]^  i 
ing  10  potentiftUy  an  art,  and  that  one  who  epooks  may  iu  speaking  | 
bo  an  ariht.^^ 

But  the  conclusion  itself  ia  not  only  true,  but  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  Greek  oratory.  \Ve  shall  see  its  bearing* 
more  fully  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  nbserveil  that 
the  course  of  development  was  other  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  was  not  iu  the  debates  of  the  assembly  that 
eloquence  assumed  its  distinctive  and  arUstic  form.  Tbe  great 
speeches   of   Themistocles    and     Pericles    perished    withont    a 


■  An.  Oz.'  U.  p.  430. 
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record,  or  survived  only  jn  a  few  remembered  phrases.     The 

■  period  following  the  Peloponnesian  war  saw  the  growth  of  a 
lilerary  prose,  and  with  it  of  written  eloquence,  but  the  sphere 
of  this  eloquence  is  still  the  law-courts  and  the  schools  of  the 
sophists.  It  will  be  accessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
two  types  thus  created,  the  forensic  and  the  *epideictic'  or 
ornamental.  Together  they  moulded  the  deliberative  oratory. 
The  investigation  covers  the  period  with  which  Professor  Jebb's 

■  *  Attic  Orators  '  is  specially  C()ncerned. 
The   extant  Attic  oratory  from   Antipbon   to  Isaeus   is,    ex- 
cepting the  spcechfs  of  Andocides,   the  work  of  writers  rather 
than  of  speakers.     Here  we   must  discard  modern   associations. 
^■Antipbon,  the  first  professional  speech-writer  whom  we  hear  of 
H  at  Athens,   never  spoke  in   the  asfiembly.      One    instance  is 
H  rcconled  of  bis  appearing  before  the  courts,  and  then  ic  was  to 
plead    for    his   life.      Once    only   did    Lysias,    whose    genuine 
speeches  the  best  ancient    critics    reckoned    at   233,    plead    in 
person  before  the   tribunal.     Isorrates    never  broke   silence  in 
public.     The  same  is  probably   true  of   Isaeus,    thu   author  of 
fifty  works  at  least.      Demosthenes   himself,  who  even  at  the 
height  ofhis  political  activity  wrote  for  the  law-courts,  delivered 
only  seven  court  speeches,  and  in  four  of  these  he  was  reclaiming 
his  own  patrimony.    Out  of  the  whole  range  of  Athenian  judicial 
eloquence,  some  110  speeches  are  extant,  and  not  more  than  ten 

■  of  these  were  prononnced  by  their  authors. 
We  find  ourselves  far  removed  from  the  modem  conception  of 
an  advocate.  The  theory  of  the  Athenian  democracy  demanded 
that  every  citizen  should  take  his  part  in  the  assembly,  in  the 
law-courts,  and  in  the  army.  To  think,  tn  speak,  and  to  act  for 
the  Siatt?,  was  the  threefold  and  indissoluble  cord  of  ancient  life. 
Political  deliberation  was  conducted  without  a  representative 
system ;    the  battles  of  the   country  were  fought  by  a  citizen 

^m  army ;  the  law-courts  sat  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  pcriplc. 

H  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  idea,  the  legislature  required 
each  litigant  to  plead  his  own  cause.  Here  again  the  view  pre- 
vailed, that  the  functions  of  a  citizen  cannot  be  delegated,  and 
the  rare  exemptions  granted  in  favour  of  old  age  or  infirmity 

■  were  llie  exceptions  which  proved  the  rule.  Even  Aristotle, 
writing  in  an  age  when  the  unity  of  Greek  life  bad  been  fatally 
impaired,  ran  express  himself  thus : — '  If  it  is  disgraceful  not  to 
be  ahic  to  defend  oneself  by  bodily  force,  it  ought  to  be  equally 
disgracelul  not  to  be  able  to  defend  oneself  by  speech,  which  is  far 
more  truly  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  man.*  *      It  is  remarkable 


•  Aitst. '  Bhet.'  L  1. 
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bow  long,  in  this  as  in  oth^r  departments  of  civic  lifp,  tbe  nocieat 
theory  outlived  tbe  almost  extinct  practice.  Mercenary  advo- 
cacy had  by  tlie  time  of  Aristotle  become  almost  as  familiar  ms 
mercenary  soldiership. 

In  union  with  the  democratic  sentiment,  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  al>ove- mentioned  law,  another  feeling  operated 
to  check  the  rise  of  an  advocate  clnss  at  Athens.  The  Atlicaian 
people,  while  passionately  admiring,  profoundly  distnistrd  elo- 
quence. It  exercised  over  their  minus  a  potent  magic  ngninst 
which  they  were  not  proof,  and  they  sought  to  guard  them- 
selves beforehand  against  its  seductions.  In  the  assembly, 
indeed,  the  empire  of  eloquence  could  not  be  disputed.  An 
artist  people,  who  listened  to  benutiful  language  as  to  ii]iuic» 
who  loved  debate  as  they  did  a  sjKClncle,  could  here  enjoT 
a  noble  pastime,  while  they  transacted  business.  Hut  her« 
too  they  fell  some  misgiving  about  oratory,  and  refrained 
from  a  complete  self-surrender.  The  regular  speakers  of  the 
house  (oi  p^Tope^),  though  not  invested  with  ofliciiiJ  title 
or  authority,  initiated  measures  and  controlled  the  public  ad- 
ministration. The  reality  of  power  vena  in  their  hands.  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  responsible  Ministry,  they  were  the  Statesmen  of 
Athens.  After  the  time  of  Pericles  they  were  vicwctl  with 
increasing  suspicion,  as  a  clique  who  stotNl  apart,  all  the  more 
powerful  that  they  were  not  responsible,  versed  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  schools,  disciplined  by  contact  with  life,  and  not  always 
of  unquestioned  allegiance  to  tbe  democracy.  We  may  well 
understand  how  the  trnders  and  nrtis.ins  of  Athens,  keenly  as 
they  enjoyed  tbe  brilliant  fencing  of  these  debaters,  had  little 
inclination  to  extend  their  supreiimey  over  tbe  law-courts. 
Those  in  whom  the  power  of  persuasion  was  unitc<l  with  a  rast 
political  inilucncc  might  well  be  deemed  menacing  to  jasttoe. 

The  law  that  every  man  must  defend  his  own  canse  in  person 
had,  like  other  similar  laws,  to  yield  l>efore,  or  be  modified  by^ 
practical  necessities.  Fntmed  in  the  interests  of  democracy,  it 
could  not  but  work  unfairly,  and  especintiv  to  the  prejudice  of 
tbe  lower  classes.  Various  methods  were  devised  to  alleviate 
the  hardship.  Sometimes  a  litigant  would  at  tbe  end  of  his 
speech  appeal  to  the  courtesy  of  tbe  jury  for  permission  to 
call  to  a  friend  or  kinsman  to  supplement  his  own  deficiencies. 
The  request  was  as  a  rule  granted.  The  supporter  {m'Vi^yop(K) 
whose  .lid  was  thus  invoked,  being  naturally  chosen  for  his 
rhetorical  aptitude,  has  to  begin  by  disarming  suspicion.  He 
is  at  pains  to  show  that  personal  feeling  has  pnunpteit  liiro 
to  come  forwanl.  The  imputation  of  venal  advocacy  must 
at  all  costs  be  shunned.     HyiK-reides,  in  appearing  for  Phryne* 
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;l  to  hare  avowed  himicif  her  lover.  The  prejudice 
felt  a<;ain3t  paid  cloquencu  meets  us  even  in  Lyciugus  ("circ, 
330  B.C.):  *■  I  urn  iistuiiislied  if  jou  do  not  see  that  yuur  extreme 
indig'natiun  is  well  deserved  by  men  who,  although  they  have  no 
tie  whale\*er  of  kinship  or  of  friendship  with  the  accused  perstms, 
ntinually  help  in  defending  them  for  pay.'* 
Another  expedient,  more  commonly  resorted  to  than  the  good 
oflTices  uf  friends,  has  left  a  peculiar  impress  on  Attic  oratory. 
The  pinin  man,  intending  to  go  to  law,  addressed  himself  to  u 
professional  speech-writer,  or  *  logo^raphcr,'  who  not  only  gave 
him  legal  advice,  hut  furnished  him  with  a  speech  to  be  learnt 
by  heart.  The  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  had  given  birth 
to  prose  composition.  An  artistic  prose  was  now  being  slowly 
shaped.  Springing  almost  as  a  variety  out  of  p)etrv,  it  could 
not  at  once  cast  off  the  trammels  of  the  poetic  idiom.  Like 
poetry,  it  was  at  first  a  secret  in  the  possession  of  a  few,  an  art 
ctwifined  to  a  close  guild  of  craftsmen.  In  the  childlike  joy  of 
discovery,  men  played  with  the  new  we:i]H)n,  tested  its  unknown 
capacities,  put  tt  to  strange  uses,  and  ascribed  to  it  wondrously 
efficacious  virtues.  Armed  with  it,  they  thought  to  go  forth  and 
conquer.  Of  tbose  who  professed  the  new  art,  some  devoted 
themselves  to  a  minute  cult  of  form,  too  often  treating  language, 
not  as  the  obedient  servant  of  thought,  but  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  power.  Others  conceived  the  itleo,  so  fertile  in 
result,   that  speech  as    an  instrument  of  persuasion   might    be 

ubmitted  to  analysis,  that  Its  theory  might  be  unfolded,  and 
that  men  might  be  taught  to  be  eloquent.  In  the  schools  uf  the 
rhetoricians  the  '  logographer'  was  farmed.  The  calling  was 
suspected  from  the  outset,  and  retained  to  the  last  snmetliing  of 
a  sinister  reputation.  It  trafhcked  in  speech,  and  connected 
itself  with  an  art  which  .imong  other  things  promised  victory  to 
the  worse  cause  over  the  better.  Plato  insists  (Laws  xi.  p.  938), 
that  the  'logographer'  shall,  under  heavy  penalties,  defend  the 
just  cause,  and  do  it  gratuitously.  Significant  also  is  his  remark 
in  the  *  Kuthydeinus '  (p.  2(10),  that  iliis  art  '  is  part  of  the  great 

rt  of  enchantment,  atid  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  it.'  'ITie  taunt 
of  Acschines,  that  Demosthenes  was  a  '  logograjiher,'  rellects, 
wc  may  he  sure,  a  latent  popular  sentiment.  A  jury  might  fcol 
some  natural  impatience  at  the  snare  that  was  being  laid  for 
their  honesty,  and  at  the  attitude  of  vigilant  incredulity  they 
obliged  to  take  up,  lest  the  deslerily  of  the   professional 

hould  be  found  lurking  behind  the  artless  words.     On  the  other 
ikI,  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  guarding  against  surprises. 


•  •  Against  I^ocnit*.*,*  %  188 ;  quoted  *  Alt  Or.'  i.  p.  cixii. 
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nf  <l(?tccting'  suphistrics,  or  even  of  jielding  to  the  dramaiie 
illusion,  must  have  been  keenly  apprormted.  Moreover  ttn\ 
inrllvidiial  jiirvman  might  presently  hiive  t»  exchanjre  plscn 
with  the  Sjx^aker,  and  find  himself  culled  on  tu  addms  the 
Coort. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  all  that  the  new  practice  aboutd  be 
tolerated.  In  a  time  of  eager  litigation,  when  growing  com- 
merce bnil  rcndf>reil  the  relations  of  life  mure  complex,  whcD 
war,  making  frequent  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  city  or  the  familr, 
led  to  disputes  about  franchise  or  inheritance,  when  the  old 
culture  could  no  longer  hold  it«  own  against  the  sophistic 
training,  the  ordinary  citizen  welcometl  a  method  bv  which, 
without  abdicating  bis  civic  duties,  he  might  reap  the  benefit  of 
technical  skill.  Thus  the  principle  was  saved,  and  publir 
opinion  sanctioned  the  harmless  fraud.  A  Socrates  might  deem 
it  dishonourable  to  accept  the  speech  written  for  him  bv  Lvsiu* 
but  the  *  logographer,'  by  fort-e  of  rirru  instances,  hold  an  a&xured 
position.  Some,  who  aspired  to  n  political  career,  found  here  ■ 
road  to  their  ambition.  Others  entered  on  the  professioa  m»  a 
lucrative  employment,  for  at  Athens,  as  at  Home,  it  was  in  vaia 
for  the  law  to  forbid  fees. 

The  'logographer/  then,  differs  esscnllnlly  from  a  Ronuo 
j>atronus,  or  from  a  member  of  the  LngUiih  liar.  He  does  not 
appear  instead  of  and  as  the  representative  of  his  client;  be 
remains  masked  behind  him.  I'ho  legal  Bction  that  the  client 
is  employing  his  native  resource  is  studiously  maintained.  We 
would  gladly  know  what  was  the  exact  artistic  elTect  of  spcechu 
c'omjwscd  by  one  man  and  delivered  by  another.  To  Inn 
even  one's  own  speech  by  heart  is  not  now  supposed  to  coodace 
to  effective  delivery.  Hut  it  would  pruhitbly  i*e  unfair  to  esti> 
mate  by  the  failures  of  modern  premeditation  the  dramatic 
capacities  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  a  city  where  the  druna 
was  a  moving  power,  and  public  speaking  a  habit  early  acquirrd. 
These  untutored  but  deeply  interested  actors  may  not  have 
played  their  part  so  ill. 

Be  th»C  .IS  it  mnv,  it  is  rather  to  our  pre-vnt  purpose  to  d«fioe 
the  precipe  inllueucc  exercised  on  Attic  oratory  by  the  instito- 
tion  of  'logographcrs.'  The  chicanery  which  Artstoile  noted 
in  the  judicial  far  more  than  in  the  deliberative  branch,  and 
which  b.-w  been  much  insisted  on  ever  since,  is  largely  due  to  ihts 
cause.     Anonymous  writing,  intruding  into  the  adi  >ta 

of  justice,  eshibitcd  its  evils  in  a  malignnnt  form.      K    ^  ;>!« 

advocacy  there  was  none.  So  far  as  publicity  is  a  guarantee  of 
honesty,  the  guarantee  was  wanting.  The  author  of  a  sprrrli 
had  no  character  to  sustain,  or  rather^  as  manr  cbaractcn  as  be 
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lad  clients.  In  dcilinier  with  a  case^  his  conscience  was  leas 
^  than  that  of  the  advocate  under  any  other  system  yet 
tlcviscd.  Ugly  stories  got  abroad  (nor  did  Oeinosthcncs  liim- 
self  escape  censure)  of  speech-writers  who  composed  speeches  for 
both  parties  in  a  suit,  though,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  wc  may  doubt  whether  the  gravity  of  the  ofTence  has 

ot    been    cxa^^rated.      Moreover*    tbc    *  logographcr/   white 

surping  some  of  the  functions  of  a  jurisconsult,  did  not  belong 
to  a  b»Kiy  of  trained  lawyers,  and  was  not  controlled  by  the 
corpurnlc  sense  which  such  a  profession  inspires.  While  this 
irresponsible  body  existed,  it  was  imjtossiblc  for  a  Bar  to  be 
fonne<l,  and  thus  the  scientific  development  of  Attic  taw 
was  rudely  checked.  The  constitution  ol  the  courts  conspired 
with  the  want  of  a  liar  to  promote  personalities  and  irrelevant 
issues.  The  great  masses  who  formed  the  jury  were  instructed 
in  the  law  of  the  case,  not  by  the  judge,  but  by  the  litigant 
himself.  Even  the  laws  of  Solon  could  be  garbleil  without  much 
rislc  of  detection,  btill  more  could  previous  judgments  of  the 
courts  be  fabricated  or  misquoted.  It  seems  that  there  was  no 
official  record  of  them  ;  they  werft  vouched  for  only  by  the 
memory  of  witnesses,  and  perhaps  by  private  notes  of  reporters 
and  scribes.  Lastlj*,  the  peculiar  attitude,  in  which  the  *  logo- 
grapher'  stood  to  his  client,  made  the  art  of  feigning  well  almost 
essential  to  success.  The  licence  allowed  to  dramatic  illusion 
was  extended  to  falsehood,  and  the  theory  of  the  oratorical   lie, 

Aving'  done  good  service  in  treatises  uu  Rhctortc,  was  trans- 
mitted to  later  times,  and  was  readily  naturalized  at  Kome. 
The  well-known  saying  of  O'Conneli,  *A  good  speech  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  verdict  is  the  thing,'  is  a  somewhat  l«fss  cynical 
version  of  yuintilian's  remark  :  'The  reward  of  the  advocate  is 

.ol    a   giM>d    conscience,    but   a    good    verdict.'       tf    a    Greek 
ulvalent  were  on  record,  we  might  find  a  still  more  daring 
ce. 

m  the  legal  point  of  view,  tbc  Attic  theory  of  forensic 
Qcnce  led  to  mischievous  results.  It  was  otherwise  with 
its  literary  influence.  The  speech-writer  became,  in  fact,  a 
ilraiiiaiic  artist,  whose  supreme  gift  was  to  read  and  express 
character  {tjdoTrotta).  He  must  transform  himself  Into  each 
client  in  turn,  catch  and  reproduce  something  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  each,  marking  well  the  bioad  distinctions  of  age  or 
nk,  but  not  neglecting  the  subtler  traits  of  individual  por- 
iture.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  psychological  studies  of 
.Aristotle  in  the  Rhetoric  gain  fresh  significance.     The  sketches 

e  tiraws  iif  the  young  man,  the    old,  the  jealous,   the   brave 

aU}  the  coward,  arc  designed  to  aid  the  *  logograpKer  *  in  his 

2x2  dramatic 
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dramatic  representations.  Apart  from  Riodificaliuns  required 
in  special  instances,  the  normal  court-speech,  acconUng-  to  the 
Greek  ideal,  must  be  brief — for  the  client  has  to  ]eam  il  hj 
heart,  and  the  jury,  morc(»vcr,  is  deeply  occupied  ;  it  must  b* 
simple  in  structure,  adapted  to  a  plain  citizen  whose  htineft 
aim  is  to  stale  his  case  simply,  and  rrithout  the  semblance  of 
professional  aid  ;  its  idiom  must  be  that  of  daily  life.  The  ul 
employed  must  he  a  iliiiguiHcd  art.  The  writer  must  subject 
himself  to  a  severe  self-control,  and  not  give  full  play  to  hts 
talent  —  •  he  scans,  he  weighs  himself  ('se  circumspicit  ct 
aestimat'),  says  Seneca.  At  the  opening  there  will  be  the 
absence  of  assurance,  the  diffidence  of  one  who  is  a  strnnger  to 
the  courts.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  must  be  ^ufGcicnUj 
firm,  the  argument  sufficiently  compact,  to  satisfy  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  jury,  but  the  master-hand  must  not  be  betnynl. 
A  suppressed  fervour  may  animate  the  whole,  but  impetuoa» 
movements,  outbursts  of  pathos  or  indignation,  arc  to  be 
avoided;  above  all,  in  the  closing  sentences,  the  final  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  reason,  not  to  the  emotions,  of  the  jtiiy. 
Any  attempt  to  do  moral  violence  to  their  conscience  would  at 
this,  of  all  moments,  be  resented  ;  it  would  awaken  the  Uteot 
distrnst  of  elonuencc,  and  the  artist  would  be  suspocted  under 
his  disguise.  This  temp<rratf  and  solwr  manner,  m  diiitinctiTe 
of  Attic  judicial  oratory,  will  probably  nt  first  seem  cold  to  a 
modem  reader.  But  the  hidden  glow  gnulually  becomes  (dt, 
and  we  are  aware  of  the  triumphant  art  necessary  to  compose  a 
speech  which  is  natural,  unadorned,  and  yet  eloquent. 

The  name  of  Antiphon  heads  the  series  of  Attic  orators.  To 
most  readers  he  is  known  less  through  his  own  writings  tbaa 
thrnugh  those  sentences  of  Thucydides  where  he  figures  as  tbe 
arch-conspirator  who  brought  alK)ut  the  Hevolalion  of  the  *  Foot 
Hundred  at  Athens.  But,  during  the  years  in  wliic^  br 
wrought  silently  and  intrigued  behind  the  scenes  of  politics, 
he  was  also  founding  the  forensic  eloquence  of  the  future.  As 
consulting  statesman,  as  chamber  counsel,  and  as  writer  for  ibr 
law-courts,  his  services  were  accessible  to  all  who  paid  lor  tbem. 
With  a  peculiar  interest  we  watch  rhetoric  shaping  itself  andvr 
bis  hands  to  practical  uses.  His  Tetralogies  mark  precisely  the 
transitional  stage.  *They  hold  a  place'  (in  Professor  Ji 
words)  *  between  merelv  nrnamental  exercises  and  real 
and  they  may  have  been  intended  as  motlels  for  pupils.  Ei 
forms  a  group  of  four  speeches  in  an  imagiu.iry  trial  for  homi- 
cide, where  accuser  and  accused,  in  alternate  argutncntf  4»Hi 
urge  their  case  twice.  A  bare  skeleton  of  facts  is  presmlrd, 
and  both    sides   are   argued ;    the   reasoning,  which    is   drawn 
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almost  wholly  from  probabilities,  exhibiting  great  ingenuity  and 
Tegource,  though  traces  of  sophistic  subtlety  are  not  absent.  Here, 
of  course,  ibere  is  no  room  for  character  drawing.  And  even  the 
ttvo  or  three  actual  court  speeches  that  arc  extant,  show  only  a 
rudimentary  effort  at  dramatic  propriety.  Rut  it  would  be 
unsafe  tii  infer  from  this  that  the  sentiments  of  the  trun  Antiphon 
can  anywhere  l>e  elicited.  Here,  for  once.  Professor  Jebb  (who 
ac^es  with  Dr.  iJiass)  seems  to  lack  his  usual  tviuttoci.  He 
thinks  that  Antiphon's  religious  apjK'als  prove  bim  to  have  been 
a  man  of  antique  piety,  and  he  insists  especially  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Third  Tetralogy — *a  mere  exercise,  in  which  the  elaborate 
simulation  of  a  religious  sentiment  would  have  had  no  motive/ 
But,  as  Professor  Jebb  points  out  elsewhere  (p.  47),  the 
Tetralogies  are  not  mere  school  exercises,  *  they  are  thoroughly 
real  and  practical  ;*  their  arguments  arc  adapted  to  the  law 
courts.  Now  all  the  extant  speeches  relate  to  homicide  casei, 
most  of  them  being  designed  for  the  Areopagus  ;  and  the  Greek 
view  of  homicide  was  primarily  theological.  We  need  not, 
then,  greatly  wonder  at  the  emphasis  laid  on  religious  defile- 
ment, on  the  blond  that  rails  for  vengeance ;   nor  even  at  the 

ssage  in  the  *  Murder  of  Herodes '  where  the  defendant  pleads, 
In  token  of  his  innocence,  that  neither  on  sea-voyages  nor  at  his 
solemn  rites  have  the  signs  of  divine  anger  been  manifested. 
(§  81-4).  Antiphon,  if  he  cared  little  for  the  character  of  his 
client,  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  court.  The  Athenian 
democracy  were  jealous  for  the  State  religion,  and  there  was  a 
sup|K)sed  connection  (as  the  story  of  the  Mutilation  of  the 
Herma;  witnesses)  between  oligarchv  and  impiety.  The  oli- 
garchical conspirator  would  not  be  so  clumsy  as  to  show  his 
hand.  Apart  from  this,  ic  is  hurd  to  suj>{M>se  that  Antiphon, 
trained  in  the  sceptical  culture,  the  patron  of  secret  assassination, 
"had  any  %*ery  fastidious  sense  about  religious  blood-guiltiness. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Antiphon  is  hardly  a 
'•dramatic  artist;  he  concentrates  his  force  on  argument.  Nor 
indeed  was  the  early  pn>se  capable  of  adapting  itwlf  to  very 
varied  effects,  or  of  reproducing  shades  of  character. 

'  Tho  lending  clmractcriiitic  of  Iho  early  prose  i«  dignity.  TIio 
newly  created  art  has  the  continoftl  connciotittnefls  of  being  an  art. 
It  in  ulwayH  on  its  guard  against  eliding  iut^t  the  levity  of  a  couvcr- 
Kalional  style.  TLo  composer  feoU,  abi>ve  all  thingR,  that  his  written 
language  most  bo  so  choeen  as  tti  produce  a  greater  ufToet  than  would 
bo  prodoood  by  an  oqoivalent  amount  uf  extemporary  8[ieaktti^. 
*  Erery  word  ih  to  bo  pointed  and  pregnant ;  every  phraMi  is  to  bo 
L<  cxjudeoBod  oxprossion  of  his  thought  in  its  ultimate  shape,  howuvur 
ifficolt  tliifl  may  ho  to  tho  reader  or  hearer  who  meets  it  in  that 
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rrmarks  that  tbe  Pourt  spfleches  proper,  u 
c  somewhat  rigid  dignity  of  the  Tctrahigies, 
1  incrcasingflexibility  of  style,  and  raako  larger 
^lular  taste.  Vet  here,  too,  Antipbon  is  chiefly 
«^nicemed  to  find  the  most  vigorous  utterance  for  bis  thuugbt. 
He  himself  seems  aware  that  his  trenchant  oratory  wuuld 
inspire  distnist :  and  one  of  his  ilefrndants  prays  the  coort  Ut 
believe  that  *  if  he  speaks  to  the  point,  the  expression  has  tbe 
force  of  truth,  not  of  rhetorical  art.'t  But  the  writer  will  not 
forego  the  advantage  which  by  painful  eS'ort  he  has  acqajre^ 
over  the  new  weapon  ;  he  must  'wring  out  of  language  a  forcr 
strange  to  the  onlinary  idiom;'  single  and  emphatic  words* 
planted  in  a  ciirdinal  position,  nri'  made  to  sustain  a  weight 
of  meaning.  Prominent,  too,  is  the  inbereut  Grctk  love  of 
antithesis,  which,  misdirected  as  it  might  oHcn  be,  yet  became 
one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Greek  intellect  attained 
to  clearness  and  precision.  And  Anliphon  is  ever  striving  to 
be  precise ;  between  words  and  ideas  there  must  be  a  strict 
accord.  In  general  it  is  true  of  him  that  for  the  empty  opposi- 
tions of  words,  used  by  the  early  sophists,  he  subsiituted  true 
distinctions  of  thought.  If  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  tbe 
warmth  with  which  Thucydidcs  speaks  of  Antlphon's  gifts* 
wo  must  remember,  fir&t,  that  the  extant  remains,  most  of  them 
sketches,  very  inadequately  represent  his  powers,  and  that  his 
great  speech,  delivered  on  his  trial,  is  now  lost.  Next,  that  be 
is  one  uf  the  first  who  caught  the  secret  of  prose-writing,  ibst 
he  put  substance  and  content  into  an  eloquence  hitherto  void 
and  sonorons,  and  that  he  bad  to  grapple  with  a  still  rebellions 
material.  Whether  or  not  he  stood  to  Thucydides  (as  the  tradi- 
tion runs)  in  the  relation  of  master  to  pupil,  heat  least  belonged 
to  the  same  school ;  and  the  resemblances  of  style  (admirably 
act  forth  by  Professor  Jehb  in  his  essay  nn  Thucydides  in 
*  Ilellenica  *)  J  claim  a  careful  study.  This  early  worker  fasci- 
nates us,  much  as  does  the  archaic  school  of  Gnwk  scnlptofi. 
There  is  the  thought  struggling  for  utterance,  there  is  the  sane 
stilT  dignity,  disdainful  of  prcttiness,  but  admitting  a  fi^w  quaint 
ornaments,  thr-  balanced  contrasts,  the  symmetry  of  gruoping,  the 
parallelisms  tending  to  monotony.  The  Greek  genius,  in  corrv- 
sponding  phases  of  its  creative  activity,  develops  itself  under 
Idndrcd  tbnns. 


•  'AttOr.*Lp.»>.  t'UttnkroTHsrode^'CS. 

:  See  also  *Att.  Or.'  i.  p^  33-06. 
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courts,  as  above  dcfinfd.  lie  w.xs,  as  Professor  .lebb 
sajs,  a  discoverer ;  but  in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  clearly 
Ut  see  the  literary  theory  implied  iu  that  conception  of  cltizen- 
sbip,  which  retjuircd  each  man  to  speak  in  his  own  cause.  Me 
bad   obaer^'od   the   effects  of  overwroujjlit  skill,  and   of  statelv 

Heading  put  into  simple  mouths^ — how  the  fancied  strength  was 
lo»t  in  incongruity.  To  be  impressive,  it  was  above  all  things 
net^ssary  to  be  natural.  He  res<)lveil,  therefore,  to  make  each 
client  speak  like  hinisell',  and  not  Ukc  another.  Lysins  appeared 
at  a  decisive  moment  in  the  devclupmeot  of  Athenian  e]<K|uence, 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  educ^atc<I  taste,  following;  in  the 
steps  of  Gorgias  and  his  school,  would  abandon  itself  to  phrase- 
making  and  poetic  ornament.  'Art  for  art's  sake,'  a  maxim 
of  doubtful  application  Co  any  art,  is  fatal  to  oratory.  The 
genius  of  Athens,  combining  in  a  unique  degree  the  practical 
with  the  beautiful,  saved  her  from  this  decadence.  And 
next  to  Socrates,  it  was  to  Lysias,  as  the  firm  exponent  of 
a  truer  principle,  that  she  owed  her  enlightenment.  'J'bc 
absence  of  exaggeration,  the  exquisite  sense  of  measure,  which 

listinguishes  his  writing,  is  well  commented  on  by  a  recorded 

lying  of  his  own ; — '  The  style  cannot  make  the  thought 
{^reat  or  small ;  the  thought  is  great  when  there  is  much 
in  it,  small  when  there  is  little.'*  His  oratorical  power 
is  likely  to  be  under-estimated  by  moderns,  unless  the  rx>n- 
dititins  that  limited  it  arc  remembered.  Dramatic  necessities 
determined  its  scope.  A  delicate  control  over  language,  a 
bright  rharm  of  expression,  stood  ready  to  the  service  of  his 
dramatic  faculty.  He  must  have  had  a  rare  gift  for  divining 
character.  VVe  picture  to  ourselves  Lysi.is  during  the  visit  of  a 
client,  quietly  scanning  him  as  he  tohl  his  story,  noting  his 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  gesture,  and  seizing  what  lie  thought 
n  characteristic  mood.  In  most  of  his  delineations  the  indi- 
vidual colouring  seems  to  bo  faithfully  preserved,  but  we  may 
suspect  that  some  clients  hatl  no  trait  distinctive  enough  to  be 
artistically  handled.  For  purposes  of  dramatization,  Lysias 
mainly  trusts  t«>  narrative.  The  scene  passes  before  us  without 
stage-glitter  or  unreality,  and  the  events  are  told  with  the 
vividness  of  an  eye-witness.  Truthfulness  in  detail  makes  the 
^description  graphic,  whether  the  object  described  be  a  political 

rial  or  an  Attic  interior.  There  is  no  lengthy  reasoning; 
the  conclusions  are  suggested,  telling  points  of  argument  are 
intersp<>rsed,  s^niietimes  the  same  points  are  repeated.  Ail  this 
in   a  style    that  is    plain  without  being  trivial,   where  owing 
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to  this  very  wealth  of  rig;ht  words  the  artist  is  not  betrayed. 
*He  seems/  says  Professor  Jebb  in  paraphrasing  Dionysias,  *to 
speak  like  the  ordinary  man,  while  he  is,  in  fact,  the  most  ooo- 
summatc  of  artists,  who  knows  how  to  give  an  unobtrusive  dis- 
tinction to  ordinary  language,  and  to  bring  out  of  it  a  quiet 
and  peculiar  music*  *  The  client  has  well-nigh  won  when 
he  has  stated  his  case,  by  force  of  a  guileless  and  persuasive 
simplicity.  If  Antiphon  aims  *  at  moving  the  hearer  rather 
than  at  reflecting  the  character  of  the  speaker,'  it  is  also  true 
that  Lysias,  in  a  great  measure,  moves  the  hearer  by  reflecting 
the  character  of  the  speaker.  But  he  does  not  renounce  other 
means  of  kindling  emotion.  True  to  the  best  Attic  instinct,  he 
is  sparing  of  express  appeals  to  feeling,  be  works  by  more 
indirect  methods.  He  is  aware  that  facts  can,  in  the  setting 
and  the  grouping,  be  made  to  yield  many  su^estions,  and 
on  the  pathos  of  facts  be  relies.  And  then  some  homely  detail, 
rapidly  thrown  into  the  narrative, — the  description,  it  may  be,  of 
a  familiar  object  awakening  a  memory  and  a  contrast, — intensifies 
the  pity.  The  speaker's  own  emotion  remains  all  the  while 
under  control,  it  does  not  find  vent  in  Roman  sobs  and  tears. 
Yet  sometimes  there  is  enough  of  the  passion  and  the  fire 
essential  to  the  highest  eloquence  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  not 
the  power  but  the  occasion  was  wanting  to  make  Lysias  take  a 
place  next  the  greatest  Not  being  an  Athenian  citizen,  he 
could  not  speak  in  the  assembly ;  but  he  was  in  warm 
sympathy  with  the  democracy,  whose  fallen  fortunes  he  had 
twice  shared  ;  and  a  burning  sense  of  wrong  animated  him 
against  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Whenever  in  his  professional 
career  he  comes  upon  the  track  of  the  Thirty,  his  impassioned 
utterance  exceeds  the  tone  of  a  *  logographer.'  Most  memorable 
in  this  respect  is  hrs  first  speech,  *  Against  Eratosthenes ' 
{Or.  xii.),  who  was  the  agent  under  the  Thirty  of  his  brother's 
death.  On  this  one  occasion,  during  his  long  life  of  eighty 
years,  Lysias  came  into  direct  contact  with  Athenian  politics. 

'  In  the  two  parts  into  which  it  naturally  falls,  the  speech  presents, 
in  perhaps  unique  combination,  two  distinct  styles  of  eloquence — first, 
the  plain  carnestnefis  of  a  private  demand  for  redress- — then  the  lofi^ 
vehemence  uf  a  political  impeachment  The  compass  of  the  power 
shown  may  best  be  measured  by  the  two  paasagcs  which  mark  its  limits 
— on  the  Due  hand  the  account  of  the  arrest  of  Polcmarchos,  which 
has  almost  the  flow  of  Hcrodotcan  narrative  ; — on  the  other  hand,  the 
i)ii5sionate  appeal  to  the  two  classes  uf  men  who  had  suffered  from  the 
Thirty — worked  up  with  nil  the  resources  of  a  finished  rhetoric*  ^ 

•  ■  AH.  Or.'  i.  p.  170. 

t  Ibiii.  p.  268.    The  two  remarkaljlc  pMsagcs  here  referred  to  sic  given  in  the 
'Sclcctioiu,'  p.  46  ff.  and  p.  b\  ff. 
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The  restrained  form  of  patbas,  normal  in  L^sias,  bas  its 
counterpnrt  in  a  subtle  humour.  Tbere  nre  few  more  amusing; 
sppechos  in  Greek  tban  tbe  sjieech  of  Lj'slas  for  the  '  Infirm 
Pauper'  {virip  tov  iiZwuTov,  Or.  xxiv),  who,  under  an 
incipient  poor-law,  was  receiving  (probably  "s  a  discharged 
■uldier)  an  obol  a  day  from  tbe  State.  He  kept  a  shop  near  the 
agnra,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  frequented  by  fashionablt! 
joung  men,  who  found  the  'infirm  jiauper'  a  droll  fellow,  and 
iionally  lent  him  a  horse  to  ride.  Some  little  jeahmsy  may 
live  been  created  by  seeing  one  who  was  in  receipt  of  State  relief 
receiving  fashionable  visitors  and  enjoying  life  heartily.  His 
■answer  to  the  accuser  who  charged  him  willi  being  able-bodied 
and  having  no  claim  to  relief  is  most  entertaining,  especially 
on  the  count  of  horsemanship,  and  in  the  irony  with  which 
he  complains  that'bis  infirmity  is  disputed  with  him  by  hin 
adversary  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  an  heiress-at-law.'  Another 
instance  (also  to  be  found  in  Proiessor  Jebb's  'Selections') 
•bows  a  humour  tiroadening  into  fan^e.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  certain  Aeschincs,  an  incorrigible  borrower,  who  had 
applied  for  a  loan  to  help  him  'to  set  up  in  business  as  a 
distiller  of  perfumes.*  The  speaker  bad  lent  him  the  monev, 
reflecting  that  this  Aest'hines  '  bad  been  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  discoursing  impressively  concerning 
justice  and  virtue.'  Tbe  loan  was  not  repaid.  The  rest  of 
ihia  amusing  fragment  (fr.  i.),  too  long  for  <juotati<m   here,  is 

PtranslaTe<l  by  Proiessor  Jebb.*  In  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  all 
the  speeches,  that  'On  tbe  Deatli  of  Eratosthenes'  (Or,  i.), 
which  contains  the  story  of  a  wife's  infidelity,  the  husband's 
-description  of  his  early  married  life,  though  humorous  to  us,  is 
-doubtless  meant  for  genuine  miivet^.  At  first,  he  says,  his  wife 
jtave  him  entire  satisfaction — 'she  was  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, economical,  and  a  perfect  manager.'  He,  on  his  own 
part,  '  watched  her  as  far  as  possible,  and  gave  all  reasonable 
attention  to  the  subject'  (§  H— 7).  As  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  social  life  of  Athens  in  the  fourth 
k century,  the  speeches  of  Lysias  are  not  rivalled,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  private  speeches  of  Demosthenes. 
The  position  of  Lysias  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor 
Jebb:— 
'  Great  as  were  his  Ecrvtc^s  to  the  thuury  and  practice  of  oloquenoo, 
bo  did  greater  service  still  to  the  Greek  language,  llf;  brought  tho 
ereiy-daT  idiom  into  a  cloBor  relation  than  it  over  before  bod  with  tho 
literary  idiom,  and  sot  tbo  firet  exanaplo  of  perfect  eluqtienco  joined 
to  plainness;  doscrring  tbe  praise  that,  as  in  flnenesa  of  cthicid  por- 
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traitttre  be  is  the  Sophocles,  in  delicate  control  of  thorough  idiomatic 
speech  he  is  the  Etuipides  of  Attio  prose.'  * 

Isaens  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  derived  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  subject  matter  of  his  speeches,  on  the  other,  from  the 
place  he  occupies  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Demosthenes, 
and  his  master  in  a  limited  field.  His  speeches  are  all  con- 
cerned with  will-cases,  and  exhibit  Attic  law  in  a  stage  inter- 
mediate between  the  purely  religious  phase  of  adoption,  and 
the  growth  of  a  true  testamentary  power.  No  Greek  writer 
throws  more  light  on  the  idea  of  the  family,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  Greek  mind.  Professor  Jebb's  observations  on  this 
aspect  of  his  works,  based  on  Sir  H.  Maine's  researches,  will 
repay  study.  We  must  be  content  to  confine  ourselves  to  his 
literary  position. 

In  Isaeus  we  find  the  dramatic  theory  of  speech-writing 
breaking  down.  The  profession  of  *  logographer  *  had  become  so 
well  recognized,  that  even  in  court  the  mask  was  allowed  to  fall 
away.  Isaeus  dealt  with  complicated  cases  which  demanded 
the  handling  of  an  expert,  yet  he  aims  at  portraying  character 
with  the  Lysian  simplicity,  and  exercising,  at  the  same  time. 
that  open  and  fearless  mastery  which  his  talent  assured  him.  The 
attempted  compromise  was  impossible,  and  to  that  extent  Isaens 
failed.  An  inharmonious  blending  of  the  practical  and  artistic 
views  of  eloquence  becomes  apparent.  Not  that  he  lacks  the 
faculty  of  dramatically  representing  character.  The  representa- 
tion is  in  itself  generally  effective,  but  the  illusion  cannot  survive 
the  exhibition  of  trained  skill.  The  facts  are  submitted  to  a 
close  and  searching  analysis  ;  chains  of  reasoning  are  elaborate ; 
the  conclusions  are  pressed  home,  not  once  but  repeatedly  ;  the 
adversary  is  met  at  every  turn.  No  topic  of  argument  is  omitted 
by  this  exhaustive  ingenuity.  General  probabilities  drawn  from 
character,  which  had  so  undue  a  weight  with  Athenian  juries, 
are  brought  in  to  fortify  the  technical  reasoning.  But  it  is  in 
the  province  of  legal  controversy  that  Isaeus  far  surpasses  his 
predecessors,  in  lucidly  expounding  the  law,  in  disengaging 
and  applying  its  principles  with  a  firmness  and  precision  which 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  earliest  Greek  jurist.  Here 
we  recognize  the  master  of  Demosthenes.  Nor  less  in  the  *  art  of 
grappling,  in  the  secret  of  waging  an  oratorical  contest,  not  in 
the  more  stately  manner  of  the  elder  school  as  from  contrary 
stages,  but  at  close  quarters,  with  the  grip  as  of  wrestlers,  with 
the  insistance  of  pleaders  who  urge  their  case,  point  by  point, 
on  critics  as  exacting  as  themselvcs.'t     Again,  his   method  of 
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versatile  arrangement  is,  with  slight  Tnodifiration^  followpd  hr 
Demosthenes,  lie  alters  the  simple  framework  of  Ljsia^,  and 
recombines  the  ruOimcntnl  elements  of  the  speech — exottlium, 
narrative,  proof,  epilogue.  He  *  shows  the  most  daring  and 
<]exterous  ingenuity,  the  most  consummate  generalship  in  every 
novel  adjustment  or  interfusion  of  tliese  elements  thai  can  help 
the  case  in  hand ;  bis  forces  are  moved  with  rapidity,  and  rom- 
biiicd  with  an  original  skill,  which  swiftly  throws  the  stress  uf 
the  assault  precisely  upon  the  enemy's  weakest  puint,  and  assnils 
it,  blow  upon  blow.**  In  a  word,  with  Dionysius,  be  '  out- 
^nerals  the  jury;*  and  wc  can  understand  the  same  writer** 
thought  when,  with  some  exaggeration,  he  sa\g,  '  hysias  will 
be  believed  even  when  he  lies,  Isacuswill  not  be  heard  without 
suspicion,  even  when  he  tells  the  truth."  t 

A  new  warmth  and  animation  now  appears,  as  eloquence 
grows  more  combative  ;  the  outward  indications  are  rhetorical 

■  and  frequent  questions,  sudden  pauses,  irony,  snatches  of  rapid 
dialogue,  nil  ttie  jnstltictive  utterances  which  emotion  finds  for 
itself.  The  peroration  is,  as  a  rule,  still  a  domain  kept  sacred 
to  reason  ;  laaeus  here  braces  himself  rapidly  to  resume  the 
argument;  nay  once,  with  almost  ostentatious  coldness,  he  ends 

■  by  simply  rending  depositions.  But  even  the  peroration  is 
apt,  by  its  vehement  phrase  and  quickened  pace,  to  reflect  ibe 
passion  that  is  stirring  in  the  body  of  the  speech.  We  are 
prepared  for  the  more  imp-issitjnetl  fervour  which,  even  if 
suppressed,  yet  penetrates  the  orators  of  the  next  generationt 
Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  Lycurgus,  and  Hypcreides. 

■  Dionysius  points  a  suggestive  contrast  between  Lysias  and 
Isaeus  by  means  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  painting.^ 
Lysias  is  compared  to  the  older  school,  that  of  Pul^gnotus,  the 
austere  master,  who  charmed  men  by  the  purity  of  his  outline, 
by  the  symmetry  of  bis  grouping,  in  a  worti,  by  bis  perfect 
mastery  over  form.  Isneus  is,  in  some  sense,  the  orat<irical 
counterpart  of  a  later  school,  the  school  <)f  Zenxis  ami  Parrhasius, 

I  whose  draughtsmanship  was  scarcely  superior,  but  who  sought 
Ui  doxzle  by  complex  elaboration  of  detail,  by  the  portrayal  of 
momentary  effects,  by  the  illusions  of  jH.TS]>eclive  and  chiaroscuro. 
Polygnotus  and  Lysias,  the  masters  of  pure  form,  are  skilled  tv 
depict,  in  their  several  departments,  the  fixed  outlines  of  charac- 
ter, the  permanent,  the  essential  ;  they  are,  as  Aristotle  might 
^iiavc  said,  the  most  *  ethical '  of  artists.  Isaeus  stands  nearer  to 
Eetixis  and  Parrhasius,  who,  with  more  varied  materials  and 
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grcuWr  technical  dexterity  Bt  cuminond,  are  conceracd  with  lb« 
portrayal  uf  emotioDf  who»e  art  is  '  pathetic.'  The  artists  of 
lorm  aim  at  the  idealism  of  dramatic  propriety,  the  artists  in 
colour  work  through  reatistic  illusions.  Eloquence  had,  on  tbr 
whole  a  dcvclopiiieut,  not  indeed  parallel  in  |>oiul  of  time, 
but  within  its  own  sphere  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  arts. 
Just  as  sculpture  could  not  |;fain  freedom  and  moTcment  till  it 
descended  from  the  representation  of  gods  and  demi-gods 
to  pan-hetlenic  athletes,  till  it  informed  the  old  hieratic 
conceptions  with  the  nen-  creative  power  ol  a  human  icttlisnii 
so  cluquence  had  to  cast  ufT  tlic  cncuntbranccs  of  poetic 
•dignity  and  of  rigid  ornament,  and  to  learn  the  best  popular 
idiom  before  it  could  become  a  living  power.  Nor,  while 
entering  into  the  current  of  human  life,  did  it  cease  to  be 
ideal.  *The  Greek  genius,'  says  I'rofcssor  Jcbb,  *  in  its  purest 
and  brightest  form,  teodeil  of  itself  to  fix  its  atlfutiun  on 
what  is  essential  and  typical  in  nature,  and  to  suppress  those 
mere  accidents,  of  which  the  prominence  is  always  disturbing 
and  at  last  grotesque.'*  The  best  Greek  art  and  litcraturs 
stood  in  close  and  vital  relation  to  the  national  life,  whose 
higher  asprrts  they  Tnirrore<l  forth.  It  was  not  till  the  needs  of 
tlie  individual  became  paramount,  those  of  the  cttixen  suhur- 
diuale,  till  art  lost  its  popular  diameter,  nud  in  in  isle  red  to  private 
<leljght,  and  lent  itself  to  express  trivial  or  purely  personal 
emotions,  that  decay  set  in.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
intrusion  of  the  pathetic  indicates  the  coming  change.  In  the 
soft  smile  that  plays  aUtut  (be  lips  of  the  liermes  of  Praxiteles, 
'decay,  however  faintly,  is  already  foreshadowed.  Oratory,  like 
the  other  arts,  was  at  first  very  sparing  of  pathos.  But  oratorv 
had  to  ser\'e  a  practical  purpose  ;  its  first  function  was  to  per> 
suade;  and,  as  a  mixed  art,  it  was  bound  to  admit  emotiuaal 
elements,  which  the  pure  arts  almost  excluded.  None  the 
less  do  the  greatest  Greek  orators  shrink  from  a  tender  am) 
appealing  pathos.  Noble  and  strong  emotion  there  is,  Init 
it  seldom  scctns  tu  break  free  from  a  contmlling  reason.  The 
reign  of  individualism  in  all  the  arts  declares  itself  in  just 
the  absence  of  such  measure  and  jiroportiun.  The  real  is 
preferred  to  the  ideal,  transient  emotion  to  permanent  linea- 
ments, pathos  to  ethos.  Kverywhere  exaggeration  is  sianiped. 
Sentiment  overwrought  becomes  enfeebled,  there  is  a  striTing 
After  mere  external  eflects  and  display  of  technical  iagonoity. 
Lysippus  in  sculpture,  Hegesias  in  oratory,  initiate  this  epoch. 
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But  we  are  not  yet  concerned  with  this  dreary  period,  nor 
would  our  view  of  forensic  eloquence  as  a  form  of  drainnttc 
composition  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  Demosthenes 
in  his  capacity  of  Mogojnipher.'  He  does  not,  like  Isaeus, 
attempt  to  cnmhino  two  inharmonious  views ;  he  is  generally 
content  to  sacrifice  dramatic  appropriateness  to  force.  For  the 
pcrsuasivrnrss  of  a  walw  simplit-ity  he  substitutes  the  persuasive- 
ness of  a  manly  earnestness.  The  device  of  the  'logognipher' had 
by  this  time  pretty  well  done  its  work;  it  was  becoming  a  worn- 
out  trick,  which  could  hardly  impose  on  the  jury.  Nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  a  mere  accitlpnt,  but  typical  of  Demosthenes*  militant 
nature,  that  all  his  forensic  speeches,  except  two,  are  on  the 
side  of  the  attack.  Now  dnimatic  j>rcscntntion  of  character  was 
less  telling'  in  attacking  another  than  in  defemling^  oneself. 
Even  Lysias's  most  happy  portraits  are  portraits  of  defendants. 
Here  may  be  another  reason  why  Demosthenes  sehlom  sought 
to  be  dramatic.  There  arc,  however,  a  few  speeches  in  private 
or,  as  we  shouUl  say,  in  civil  cases  (such  as  the  speeches  '  Against 
Conon,*  '  Against  Calliclcs,*  '  For  Phormion '),  where  in  delicate 
delineation  of  character,  in  vividness  of  narrative  and  graphic 
power,  Demosthenes  almost  equals  Lysias.     The  other  private 

■  speeches  show  excellences  of  their  own,  akin  to,  but  more  com- 
manding than,  those  of  Isaeus — a  minute  sifting  and  discussion 
of  evidence,  a  wide  knowledge  of  law  and  grasp  of  legal 
principles,  a  strong  argumentative  faculty,  a  glow   of  passion 

I  colouring  the  argument.  When  we  turn  to  his  forensic  speeches 
in  public  causes,  we  are  met  by  a  new  and  striking  fact.  Even 
when  the  speech  was  composed  for  a  client,  the  character  of 
Demosthenes  remains  impressed  on  every  page  of  it.  The  veil 
is  boldly  thrown  aside,  and  the  author  himself  is  revealed.  The 
tendency  of  the  Athenian  procedure  against  the  proposer  of  an 
unconstitutional  measure  was  to  transfer  to  the  law-courts  many 
iH&^s  whose  import  was  political ;  nor  could  passions  that  bad 
been  roused  in  the  assembly  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  law-courts. 
Demosthenes,  less  than  any  man,  was  able,  when  confronted 
with  political  questions,  to  efface  his  own  deep  convictions.  The 
speeches  '  Against  Androtion,' '  Against  Timocrates,'  'Against 

IAristocrates,'  at  the  opening  of  bis  cjiteer,  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  his  pungent  and  penetrating  force  in  denouncing  a 
corrupt  administration.  These  speeches,  together  with  the 
'  Leptines,*  which  he  himself  delivered,  must  he  read  by  the 
side  of  the  *  Olynthi.ics*  and  'Philippics,'  in  order  rightly  to 
estimate  the  msignitude  of  the  task  he  propose<I  to  himself  as  a 
politician.  Like  the  deliberative  speeches,  the  public  forensic 
^m    orations  stand  forth  as  an  image  of  the  man  and  bis  enthusiasm. 
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Tbc  stnmp  of  liDcerity  and  moral  oArnestncas  atones  for  wbat- 
evcT  there  may  here  lie  of  arlistic  incongruity.  The  'Iiigo- 
griipticr '  tcads  to  be  luerged  in  tbc  statesman. 

AnothLT  tyj>c  bcstdc  the  forensic  haJ  a  share  in  moulding 
the  matured  civil  eloquence.  *  Epideictic'  oratorj,  or  the 
oratory  of  *  display/  was  adapted,  not  to  the  real  contests  of 
political  life,  but  to  purposes  of  panegyric  or  crltictsm. 
I'^iinernl  sijcuches,  festal  discourses,  aod  much  of  the  pamphlet 
literature  of  the  fourth  century  (t.i".),  were  cast  in  this  rhetoricjil 
form.  The  type  culminated  in  Isocratcs,  an  eloquent  cssavtst, 
according  to  modern  notions,  and  not  an  orator, — one  who  never 
adventured  himself  in  the  assembly  or  the  law-courts.  Professor 
Jebb  devotes  to  Isocratcs  a  large  proportion  of  bis  second 
volume,  which  in  many  respects  seems  to  us  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  book.  These  paf|;cs,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  were 
almost  wholly  printed  befon;  Dr.  Hlass*s  corn^spnndiag'  voloinc 
apjieared  ;  and  a  comparison  with  Dr.  Blass  here  shows  the 
firm  and  independent  lines  on  which  Professor  Jebb's  thought 
is  traced.  The  introductory  chapters  on  Isocrates  open  up  some 
questions  of  literary  anil  historical  criticism,  which  give  ample 
scape  for  Professor  Jebb*s  finest  facultiPs.  If  nn  the  whole  hit 
estimate  of  Isocratcs  seems  too  high,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  hifl 
admiration  of  the  literarv  artist  makes  him  lenient  to  iitlter 
shortcomings.  He  even  pleads,  though  with  some  faint- 
heartedness, for  political  views  of  whose  intrinsic  weakness  be 
elsewhere  shows  himself  conscious. 

Isocrates,  while  remaining  outside  the  political  arena, 
aspired,  unlike  earlier  epiileictlc  writers,  to  act  upon  pnliti( 
In  the  'Eutbydcmus'  of  Plato  he  is  alluded  to  as  one  of  th< 
*  who  are  on  the  borderland  between  philosophy  and  statesman- 
ship.*  He  strove  to  ussert  his  iulluencc  in  the  double  capacity 
of  an  educator  and  a  political  writer.  In  education  be  carrirtl 
on  the  revolt  begun  by  Siicr-ites  against  the  popular  sophistii 
training.  He  rebelled  against  the  pretensions  of  the  *  vnl) 
sophists '  to  supply  universal  knowledge  at  a  cheap  rate, 
against  promises  which  'stopped  short  only  of  immortality.* 
Ills  own  aim  was  to  make  tnlucation  more  tboroagb,  murr 
rational,  more  practical.  But  a  narrow  view  of  the  practical 
Jed  him  to  regard  as  unprofitable,  except  in  the  light  of  mental 
gymnastic,  all  study  whose  bearing  upon  life  was  not  dir.-ct  aod, 
obvious.  Plato,  the  fundamental  distinctions  of  whost^philosoj^] 
he  cannot  grnsp.  he  styles  a  Sophist  in  the  contemptuous  sense. 
He  claims  to  have  discovered  a  philosophy  of  bis  own,  whieh 
should  supersede  previous  false  systems.  We  must  be  rarrfal 
not  to  prejudice  a  claim,  already  ambitious  enough,  by  making 
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[•iiinn  say  more  ttian  Iip  means.  *  Philosopliy,'  as  Professor  Jebb 
points  out,  bore  a  wider  meaning  then  tUau  it  does  now,  so  tbat 
Isocrates  could  use  it  tii  denote  lils  tlieiiry  of  culture  without 
doin^  Tiolence  to  language.  The  aim  of  this  philosophy  was, 
after  all,  not  far  removetl  from  the  Sopliistir   ideal ;  it  was  tii 

I  teach  men  to  speak,  to  think,  and  to  act  aright  for  the  State. 
Thus  be  maintained  in  days  of  decadence  the  old  conception  of 
citizenship,  into  which  these  three  constituent  elements  entered. 
With  him  the  art  of  speech  held  the  primary  place ;  it  seemed 
the  condition  on  which  the  rest  depended.  Speech  and  thought 
Avcre  indeed  inseparable  to  the  Greek  mind,  and  one  word  (\6yo-i) 
served  to  express  both.  To  Isocrates  the  gift  of  cultivated 
-speech  appears  the  most  characteristic  mark  of  nn  Athenian, 
disting-uishing    men    from    beasts,   Hellenes   from   barbarians, 

»  Athenians  from  Hellenes.*  The  Rhetoric  he  would  teach 
is  n  political  Rhetoric.  He  separates  himself  from  certain 
'cpideictic'  writers,  authors  of  encomia  on  bumble  bees  and 
salt-t  Nor  is  be  concerned  with  private  contracts  and  such 
like  trivialities^;  for  those  years  in  which  he  wrote  forensic 

■  speeches— whether  for  clients  or  as  mere  exercises — he  ignores 
as  an  unworthy  accident  in  his  career.  The  grandeur  of  his 
themes  places  him  on  a  level  above  the  speakers  of  the  assembly.^ 
His  discourses  bear  upon  the  politics,  not  of  a  single  city,  but 
of  al!  Hellas,  and  are  fitted  for  recitation  :it  Panhellenic 
gatherings.  II      In   urging  a  closer  union   between  Rhetoric  and 

■  Politics  he  is  following  out  theSocratlc  thought,  that  Philosophy 
must  he  bound  up  with  Politics.  The  same  influence  is  further 
visible  in  the  moral  purpose  which  he  brings  into  Rhetoric 
The  gift  of  speech  must  be  exercised  not  only  on  large  subjecls, 
hut  for  noble  uses.  Among-  the  complaints  against  the  ordinary 
Sophists  is  this,  that  they  do  nut  in  their  rheturlral  tr.ithing 
encourage  fairness  in  argument  and  a   spirit  of  justice.il     His 

H.owa  resolve  is  to  apply  his  art  towards  making  men  and  states 

^  wiser  and  better."*  Without  seeking,  as  Plato  does,  a  psycho- 
logical or  logical  basis  for  Rhetoric,  he  has  thus  much  in 
common  with  Plato,  that  Rhetoric  is  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
ethical  science,  a  power  which  shall  l>c  able  to  sway  the  will 
nnd  shape  the  character,  whose  persuasions  are  to  be  addressed 

^^to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

^P  We  touch  here  upon  one  distinctive  feature  in  bis  theory. 
He  is  original  in  so  far  as  be  was  the  first  who  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  give  eloquence   a   moral   content.     In  an  age  when 

•  '  AnUd*  S  293. 4c.  t  'Helen,'5ia,  %  •Poimlb.'i  II ;  cf. 'AnMJ.*  §  S. 
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a.  narrow  icinsbness  was  corrotling^  public  llfr,  the  pndearoar 
was  at  leMl  n  noble  one,  to  remind  individual  stales  of  n  lovalty 
due  to  Greece  herself,  nnd  individual  citizens  of  a  civic  rirtoe 
that  was  fast  fading.  Of  peculiar  interest  is  his  constant 
assertion  of  what  wc  should  call  international  nioralitv.  'The 
law  of  the  strt>nger  is,  he  complains,  the  only  rule  recognized  &> 
binding  in  the  political  world.  He  combats  the  prevaJent 
belief  that  justice  and  self-interest  arc  npposcil.  The  individual 
mu&t  harmonize  them  for  himself,  still  more  the  body  politic  ; 
for  the  unjust  man  may  die  unpunished,  but  the  curse  which 
tarries  must  in  the  end  overtake  a  State  *  by  reason  of  its 
immortality.'  * 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  want  of  firmnesi  and  coo- 
aistency  in  his  view.  Most  of  his  writings  behmg  to  a  type 
intermediate  between  the  pamphlet  nnd  tlie  sermon,  and  exhibit 
just  such  a  wavering  as  we  might  expect.  His  lofty  moralicj 
often  descends  to  a  timid  compromise  with  worldlincss.  I'lsto'i 
maxim,  that  it  is  '  better  to  suflrr  injustice  than  to  do  it,'  is  one^ 
he  thinks,  which  all  sensible  men  would  reject,  though  it  might 
be  supported  by  '  a  few  pretenders  !o  wisdom.'  f  The  counsels 
he  addresses  to  kings  on  their  duties  to  their  subjects,  and  lo 
subjects  on  their  duties  to  their  king,  are  touched  by  n  certain 
aristocratic  instiuet,  which  keep  them  from  rising  above  the 
level  tolerated  by  good  society.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  can 
express  clevaterl  sentiments  in  a  beautiful  form,  without  being 
callefl  on  to  apply  them  to  special  eases,  and  to  confront  the 
bard  resistance  of  fact.  So  long  as  this  pulpit  eloquence  deals 
in  generalities,  wc  seldom  dispute  its  principles,  and  we  can 
admire  the  «.Tcnity  of  the  preacher.  But  it  is  hard  at  times  not 
to  smile  at  his  optimism,  as  when  he  maintains  that  justice  is 
identical  with  expediency,  on  the  ground  that  the  just  cause 
bad  hitherto  triumphed  in  war.}  Klsewherc  he  admits  the 
exceptions,  but  can  account  for  them  only  *  by  a  careletsmeas 
on  the  part  of  the  gods.'  § 

Isix-rates  had  not  the  statesmanlike  instinct  which  alone 
could  give  bmly  and  meaning  to  liis  own  ctmception.  The 
fusion  of  morals  and  politics  cfudd  not  be  carried  out  by  one 
who  discussed  politics  as  a  moralist,  and  mornls  with  the  shal- 
lowness of  a  journalist.  In  one  Greek  orator  only  the  fusion 
is  complete.  Demosthenes  with  his  strong  grasp  of  facts  coald 
illuminate  them  from  a  moral  ideal.  But  Isocrates*  political 
visions   blinded    him    to    the   greatness  of   Demosthenes.      He 
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reckoned  him  among '  the  brawlers  of  the  platform '  whose  words 
Athens  heard  in  preference  to  his  own. 

The  century  through  which  Isocratfts  lived  (436  B.O.-338  D.O.) 
■was  one  of  momentous  interest  for  Greece.  Born  in  the  Athens 
nf  Pericles,  he  wllnesicd  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the  humilia- 
tion of  Athens,  the  despotism  of  Sparta,  the  brief  supremacy 
of  Thebes,  the  rerived  Athenian  Confederacy  and  its  early  dis- 
solution, the  rise  of  Philip  and  the  fatal  day  of  Chaeronea. 
'\'ct  when  wo  first  become  at  all  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  he  i«  "growing  an  old  man.  In  380  B.C.,  at  the  a^c  of 
fifty-six,  he  published  the  *  Panegyricus,'  the  fruit  of  ten  years' 
loving  worltmanjhip.  It  won  for  him  sudden  and  universal 
fame,  and  stilt  remains  his  most  enduring  monument.  In  this 
discourse  the  political  idea  of  his  life  has  taken  shape.  War 
with  Persia,  acting  as  a  great  call  to  unity,  seemed  to  him  the 
lino  thing  capable  of  healing  the  dissensions  of  Greece.  It 
was  as  it  were  a  national  crusade,  the  *  only  war  that  was 
nobler  than  peace  * — a  war  which  shnald  *  move  forward  not 
liable  to  repulse,  but  with  the  stately  progress  of  a  sacred 
Rmbassy/*  The  pacific  morality  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
internal  dealing  of  Greece  was  not,  we  observe,  to  l>e  extended 
to  barbarians.  Isocrates  looked  forward  to  a  time,  when  they 
should  be  a  subject  population — *Peria;ci,'t  or,  as  he  says  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  *  Helots' J — to  the  Greeks,  'i'he  leadership 
of  the  joint  expedition  was,  according  to  the  '  Panegyricus,'  to 
be  divided  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Spartan  claim 
to  supremacy,  which  appeared  to  form  the  chief  obstacle  to 
concord, would,  he  thought,  yield  before  his  own  convincing  argu- 
nients(^18).  Neither  Stite  made  any  repcmse.  But  Isorratosrlung 
to  his  purpose.  His  eyes  turned  to  each  in  succession  of  the 
military  monarchs  of  the  age,  to  Jason  of  Pherae,  toDionysius  I. 
of  Syracust?,  to  Archidamus  III.  of  Sparta.  At  last,  after 
thirty-four  years  of  patient  waiting,  the  old  man  of  ninety 
hailed  in  Philip  of  Macedon  the  lookcd-for  leader.  Little  more 
than  a  year  had  passe*!  since  Olynthus  and  her  thjrty-two  con- 
federate cities  bad  been  swept  away,  and  in  the  next  few  months 
Phocis  was  to  be  desolated.  Hut  in  the  meantime  peace  with 
Macedon  had  been  concluded,  and  in  this  pause  of  events 
Isocrates  addressed  his  manifesto  to  Philip.  As  a  true  Greek 
and  a  Merarlid,  Philip  is  called  on  to  undertake  the  war.  Cer- 
tain ill-disposed  persons  profess  to  see  in  Philip's  rise  a  menace 
to  Greece,  and  suspect  schemes  of  conquest  behind  bis  proffered 

*  l*htu  I'n>f.  Je-bl)  parapbraaes  the  fiunotts  pbmw,  Sfwplf  juoXAar  4  crportlf 
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aid  to  Pcloponnesian  Stntes.*  Philip,  in  the  strength  of  a 
good  conscience,  could  ufl'urd  to  pass  by  such  calumnies.  Still 
he  would  do  tvcH  l4>  quiet  even  groundless  alarms  and  con- 
ciliate a  more  perfect  confidence.f  If  the  warning  thus  conreyed 
implies  a  latent  misgiTing  in  the  author's  own  mind,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  passing^  shade.  His  belief  in  Philip's  disinterested- 
ness had  been  declared  from  the  first.  Already  in  353  B.C., 
when  the  Social  war  had  dispelled  his  hope  of  Panbellenic 
supremacy  for  Athens,  he  had  counselled  his  country  to  accept 
an  honourable  retirement.  It  was  only  Athenian  aggression 
which  inspired  '  Cersobleptes  to  make  war  for  the  Chersonese, 
and  Philip  for  Amphipulis.'  If  Athens  changed  her  ways,  *■  they 
will  not  only  give  up  their  claim  to  what  is  onrs,  but  resign 
something  of  their  own.'  |  The  same  easy  faith  followed  him 
through  life.  In  a  letter  to  Philip  (written  probably  in  3-12  B.C.) 
he  prays  him  to  extend  to  Athens  the  beneficent  interferen«% 
he  had  shown  to  the  Thessalians ;  'it  is  far  nobler  to  take 
gratitude  than  cities  by  storm.*  §  .Soon  after  Charonea,  in  a 
last  letter,  whose  genuineness  has  been  needlessly  suspected, 
he  fancies  that  the  desire  of  his  life  is  close  on  accomplishmeot. 
Once  the  barbarians  were  subjected,  nothing  would  *  remain  to 
Philip  but  to  he  a  god." 

'J'o  some,  as  to  Niebuhr,   Isocrates  will  always  seem  a  l>ad 
citizen;  others  may  credit  him  with  a  sagacious  forecast  of  the 
fntare.     In  truth  he  was  neither  disloyal  nor  prophetic.     Ifc 
had  a  passionate  devotion  to  Athens,  but  he  mistook  the  direct 
tion  of  the  forces  at  work.     His  political  ideal  was  drawn  from 
the  period  of  the  Persian  wars.     Painfully  aware  of  the  maladies 
of  his  age,  he  thought  to  cure  them  by  a  return  to  older  prin- 
ciples.    Corruption  at  home  he  would  have  checked  by  a  simple 
expedient — reviving  the  censorship  of  the  Areopagus.     Such  a 
moral  and  aristocratic  supervision  would  be  salutary  in  temper- 
ing democratic  excesses.     National  unity  was  to  be  restored  by 
another   national  war.     Persia  was,   indeed,  as  he  clearly  saw, 
no  longer  formidable;  still   she  was  the  traditional  enemy,  and 
barbarian;  and  that  sufficed.     It  did  not  occur  to  him,  as  to 
Demosthenes,  to  ask  whether   the   discordant  States  could,  or 
ought  to,  combine  for  an  aggressive  war.     Nor  were  his  ej«» 
open  to  clangers  elsewhere ;  nay,  he  sought  aid  from  the  very 
quarter  whore  the  real  danger  lay.     Some  of  the  results,  doubt- 
less, which  he  anticipated,  followed  upon  Alexander's  invasion. 
The   homeless   adventurers   of   Oreece   were   drafted    into  new 
settlements,  and  wealth  began  to  flow  bark  into  the  impoverished 
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country*.  But  these  were  among^  the  minor  consequences,  and 
were  attended  by  evils  of  their  own.  Above  all,  they  were  pur- 
chased at  a  price  which  Isocratcs  had  not  contemplated.  The 
loss  of  Greek  indejicndcni-'e  was  a  possibility  he  resolutely  de- 
clined tn  face.  He  cherished  the  illusion  that  there  roi^bt  be 
military  leaders  without  sovereignty.  The  career  of  Philip 
neither  taught  him  nor  untaught  bira  anything.  It  would 
be  as  unjust  to  bis  patriotism,  as  tt  would  be  Uattering  to  bis 
sagacity,  to  represent  him  as  one  who  divined  the  course  of 
events,  who  saw  that  the  framework  of  the  city  organiza- 
tion was  jncnpabte  of  further  expansion,  and  believed  that 
society  in  order  to  be  re-invigorated  must  be  cast  In  another 
mould.  Isocrates  had  nu  conception  of  an  empire  that  should 
embrace  worn-out  republics.  Hence  the  sad  irony  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  clung  to  the  old  order,  yet  unwittingly  he  worked  for 
its  destruction.  He  whose  educational  aim  was  to  train  men 
for  noble  speech  and  action,  for  a  full  jtarticipatiou  in  civic  life, 
misread  the  greatest  political  event  of  his  time,  and  spent  bis 
failing  years  in  lulling  consciences  and  deadening  energies,  which 
then,  if  ever,  had  need  to  be  awakened. 

U  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  [Mjlitical  writer  to  the  teacher 
and  the  man  of  letters.  Isocrates  was  a  Professor  at  Athens 
in  days  when  Professors  drew  classes.  From  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  from  Sicily  to  the  Euune,*  disciples  llockcd  to 
him.  There,  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  they  practised  writing 
on  subjects  of  large  practical  interest;  their  compositions  were 
submitted  tn  his  minute  and  artistic  correction  ;  topics  of  the 
day  were  discussed  as  in  a  debating  club,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Professor  himself  would  read  to  the  circle  of  his  pupils 
pattern  aimpositions  cf  his  own  in  the  form  of  speeches,  which 
would  afterwards  go  forth  to  the  world  as  political  pamphlets. 
Athens  was  now  in  eloquence,  as  in  other  arts,  '  the  school  of 
Giveoc,'  and  the  house  of  Isocrates  was  a  faithful  '  image  of 
Athens.*  t  There  went  forth  from  thence  orators  such  as 
Lvcurgus  and  Hypereides  ;  speech -writers  such  as  Isaeus ; 
generals  and  statesmen  such  as  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  and 
Python  of  Byzantium,  the  confidential  minister  of  Philip;  his- 
torians such  as  Kphorus  and  I'hcopompus ;  and  others  of  less 
fame  whether  as  poets,  philosophers  or  rhetoricians.  If  Iso- 
crates had  little  inlluenco  on  public  opinion,  he  would  seem  to 
have  deeply  influenced  his  pupils.  Those  who  after  their 
course  of  three  or  four  years  under  him  returned  to  their  own 
horoei,  and  planted,  as  Dionysius  says,  *  colonies  of  oratory '  in 
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every  land^  took  with  them  more  than  technical  skill ;  they 
must  bare  caught  something-  of  the  fine  enthusiasm,  moral  and 
literary,  of  th^ir  master. 

One  department  of  literature  he  aSected  injuriousljr.  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  observes  that  ls<icnitcs  became  the  indirect  founder 
of  an  historical  school.  To  him  '  belongs  the  credit  of  trying  to 
raise  the  dignity  and  worth  oi  an  intermittent  journalism.*  He 
aime<I  'at  making  his  essays  on  contemporary  events  something 
more  than  telling^  pamphlets;  he  wished  them  to  hare  a  lasting 
value  both  literary  and  political,  answering  to  the  conscientitnu 
labour  and  thought  which  had  been  s[>ent  on  them.'*  To  the 
example  set  by  Isucrates  is  rightly  traced  '  this  special  retnit, 
that  literary  skill,  seeking  some  enduring  form  in  which  jt 
might  embody  itself,  was  now  applied  with  a  new  zeal  to  hi*> 
tory."  But  to  Isocrates  himself  history  was  of  value  only  so  iar 
as  it  bore  out  his  theories,  and  served  as  a  text  fur  a  bnmiljr. 
It  is  to  the  mythical  past  that  he  resorts  by  preference  for  illusti*- 
tion.  In  treating  the  legends  he  does  not  conceal  his  uncritica]  ^ 
method.'!  Even  where  he  bases  a  political  argument  upoa^^l 
myth,  he  claims  credit  for  altering  his  previous  version  of  t^^| 
tale  to  suit  the  altered  relations  of  Thebes  and  Athens.|  Hit 
accounts  of  events  nearer  his  own  day  are  more  •crapafovft, 
But  he  has  no  desire  to  be  precise ;  his  own  curiosity  is 
unawakened,  and  he  leaves  ours  unsatisfied  at  the  very  point 
whrre  we  might  have  hoped  for  information.  Add  to  this 
didactic  pre-occupatinn  a  craving  for  rhetorical  form,  and  we 
can  understand  how  it  was  that  the  historic  sense  siiSered,  u  it 
did,  at  the  hands  of  his  school. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Isocrates  maintains  a  unique  position  u 
an  artist  in  literary  prose.  He  claims  for  his  own  writings  the 
distinction,  that  in  pernianemv  and  universality  of  interest,  in  the 
peculiar  pleasure  they  excite,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  music 
and  pocirv.§  VVc  still  admire  him  most  where  he  approarbe* 
most  nearly  to  the  artist  pure  and  simple,  where  there  is  least  of 
polemical  or  didactic  purpose.  The  sense  of  form  inspires, 
someiimcs  dominates,  the  man.  For  the  modern  world  *epA- 
deictic'  writing  can  never  again  hold  the  place  it  did  with  a 
people  to  whom  beautr  of  expression  was  an  end  in  itadH 
Until  aiter  the  time  of  Aristotle,  as  Professor  Jebb  observes, — 

'Epidcictio  oratory  had  a  higher  digni^  in  general  esttmatioD  (has 
either  the  forensic  or  deliberative.  A  forourde  or  dolit:>eratiT* 
speech  had  served  its  purpose  when  it  had  been  spoken ;  it  might  bt 
published  for  students  or  for  eUtoemen ;  bat  it  was  not  iiitriusioaUj 
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a  part  of  tho  national  literature  in  the  same  sense  as  (for  iustanoe) 
the  "  PanegjTicus."  Aristotle,  who  hod  probably  heard  Demosthenee, 
notices  him  ouly  cuniorilj.'  * 

The  'epideictic  st^le'  now  survives  cbiefljr  in  the  compli- 
znentarj  addresses  of  Mayors  and  Corporations,  in  testimonials 
and  in  Academic  exercises.  If  we  would  know  what  it  was 
in  Greece,  we  must  read  the  funeral  S]K'cchc's  of  Pericles  and 
Hyj)ereides,  and  the  noble  encomium  of  Uocrates  upon  Athens 
in  the  *  Panegyricus/f  1"  Isocrates,  however,  wc  must  be  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  a  senile  self-corn p I acency*  and  the  exacting' 
vanity  of  an  artist  who  was  not  quite  great  enough  to  forget 
himself  in  his  art.  Our  appreciation  of  the  '  Panegyrjcus '  would 
nut  have  been  the  less,  if  the  author,  reviewing  his  career  in  353, 
bad  made  a  more  modest  allutilon  tu  it.  He  had  so  praiseil 
Athens,  111!  says,  that  fo'rmer  writers  on  the  same  theme  had 
destroyed  their  writings  for  very  shnme,  and  intending  writers 
hod  given  up  in  despair.}  In  other  respects  the  cbaractcr 
of  the  man  is  reflected  in  his  style.  With  all  its  nobility  and 
elevation,  it  wonts  force.  Its  very  elegance  becomes  mono- 
tonous ;  even  a  solecism  would  be  welcome.  '  He  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  certain  languor  and  slackness,  as  well  as  by  u 
pervading  elderly  seiitentiousncss.' § 

Defects  such  as  these  were  doubtless  what  called  forth  from 
Dobree  a  *  Deo  gralias  '  on  completing  his  criticism  of  tho  text. 
It  would  be  ungracious  to  linger  over  them.  Let  us  rather 
remember  that  laucrates,  as  a  stylist,  had  one  quality  in  virtue  of 
which  his  influence  has  descended  to  the  present  day.  This 
quality,  in  its  broad  simplieitv,  appeals  to  us  for  whom  many  of 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  language  are  irrevucably  lost.  He 
was  llie  first  tu  give  freedom  and  amplitude  to  the  period,  and 
in  so  doing  to  catch  the  true  secret  of  rhythmical  pruse.  He 
employe<l  the  period  to  unfold  and  open  up  a  thought,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  subordinate  parts  were  groupml  round  this 
common  centre.  The  cadences  of  the  separate  clauses  fitted 
into  a  larger  system  of  urdered  and  harmonious  movement. 
The  laws  of  the  rhythm,  so  far  as  we  understand  their  details, 
no  less  than  the  laborious  avoidance  of  a  collision  between 
vowels,  seem  strangely  artificial  to  us.  Hut  the  general  im- 
pression yielded  is  that  of  a  flowing  and  musical  utterance, 
whose  rich  volume  bears  the  thought  along  without  an  effort 
From  Isocrates  the  matured  eloquence  of  the  next  generation 
learnt  many  lessons  of  rhythmical  structare.    Even  the  composite 

•  *  Att  Or.'  IL  p.  4S5.  f  &p.  5&  M-SO.  t  *  Aatid/  S  6:. 

$  Humingciies  oa  laooratM,  quoted  <  Att.  Or.'  iL  p.  63. 
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hannonies  of  Demosthenes  were  frimed  upon  tliis  patb^ni ;  bat 
to  the  statot^  and  equnble  procession  of  the  Isocratic  periixl 
Demostbeiies  added  impetus  and  variety.  The  influcoct'  of 
Uocratcs  did  not  end  here.  His  stjlc,  *  in  its  essential  character^ 
istics,  rhythm  and  period,  passed  into  the  prose  of  Cicero; 
modem  prose  has  iyecn  modclle<)  on  the  Roman  ;  and  thus  lo 
forming  the  literary  rhetoric  of  Attica,  Isocratcs  founded  lliat  of 
all  literatures.*  * 


Abt.   VIII. — 1.  Le  Cungr^i  lies  Kamomistes  h  Bruxelles  tt  k 
Libre  Echamje.     Par  J.  Borain.     Brutelles,  lb80. 

2.  The  Premises  of  Free  Trade  JCxamineti.     By  G.  J3.  Dixwell. 
Cambridge,  1881. 

3.  Circular  of  the  National  Fair  TYade  League.    London,  July 
1881. 

4.  The  Silk  Manufacture.     A  Paper  read  before  the  Mancbesirr 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1860. 

5.  Faper$  on  the   Rihlnm   Trmle   and  the  Commereiai  TVeatiei 
mth  France.     By  William  Andrews,  1878. 

BUT  three  months  have  passed  since  we  directed  public 
attention  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Uritlih 
Trade,  and  alrea<Iy  the  entire  aspect  of  the  question  Itu 
chnngixl.  It  Is  no  longer  deemed  a  suitable  theme  fur  ridicule, 
but  rather  for  those  more  elaborate  arts  of  misrepresentation  in 
which  the  Kadical  party  stands  without  a  riral  in  the  world, 
and  to  which  it  resorts  instinctively  wheaerer  it  feels  that 
danger  hovers  over  it.  Every  conceit-able  device  has  hcta 
employed  to  make  the  people  believe  that  their  ouuplete  and 
total  ruin  i%  to  be  compassed  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
.^Proict'tion'  tenfold  more  rigorous  than  anything  wc  have  ever 
;n  in  this  country.  The  price  of  bread  is  to  be  doubled  by 
luty  of  unc  hundred  per  cent,  upon  wheat.  Tbc  worktA{[ 
clwses  ore  to  be  ground  into  the  earth,  and  famine  is  to  be 
broagbt  upon  tbe  poor,  in  order  that  ruthless  laodlordi  mar 
continue  to  n>ll  in  wealth  and  lu^uru  It  is  entirely  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  landowners.  *An  addition  to  the  income  tax 
and  a  deanrr  loaf — surii  is  the  version  given  by  the  Radical 
journals  of  a  demand  for  fair  play  which  was  originated  by  tbe 
working  men,  and  which,  notwithstanding  opposition  from  a 
thousand  different  sources,  will  eventually  prove  to  be  irre- 
sistible.    The  evils  which  have  provoked  it  are  not  likeljr  lo 
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«urp  thpmsfilvcs,  nor  is  jt  prohibit  that  the  poorer  classes  will 
become  more  witling  to  bear  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ccrtuiu  than  thnt,  If  the  Radicals  hati  properly  understood  the 
causes  which  prtxluced  the  present  agitation,  they  would  never 
have  opposed  it.  Thej  would  have  seen  that  their  party  was 
bound  either  to  go  with  it  or  to  go  down  before  it.  As  it  is, 
their  entire  organization  has  been  set  to  work  to  crush  it,  wlulc 
^B  the  press  of  London,  with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  the 
^■'Morning  Post*  and  two  or  three  other  journals,*  has  combined 
to  *  write  it  down,*  Even  the  news  relating  to  the  progress  of 
the  Fair  Trade  movement  is  distorted  or  suppressed.  The 
Coarse  tiken  by  these  journals  will  not  surprise  or  discoura^ 
anybody  who  remembers  how  frequently  they  have  been  wrong 
before  on  equally  important  questions.  During  the  American 
war  their  readers  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Worthem 
armies  had  ever  won  an  important  engagement,  and  confident 
predictions  wen-  launched  every  day  of  the  inevitable  collapse 
of  the  Northern  cause.  The  prophets  have  been  discredited  so 
many  times  that  a  mere  onlooker  might  have  supposed  they  would 
have  been  taught,  if  not  to  distrust  their  peculiar  gil^s,  at  least 
to  exercise  them  with  caution.  But  they  have  decided  that  the 
Fair  Trade  agitation  must  be  'stitinped  out,*  and  they  have 
gone  to  the  work  with  undiminished  faith  in  their  own  infalli- 
bility. Yet  several  events  have  occurred  daring  the  summer, 
which  must  have  inspired  some  of  them  with  a  misgiving  that, 
in  the  end,  they  will  be  found  again  in  their  old  position — tm 
the  wrong  side.  In  the  elections  for  North  Lincolnshire  and 
North  Dnrham,  the  defeat  of  the  Fair  Trade  candidates  was 
immediately  foretold,  and  they  were  bitterly  opposed,  not  only 
by  the  avowed  Radicals,  but  by  all  their  allies,  old  and  new. 
1  he  '  Standard  '  informed  them  that  they  had  exposed  them- 
aelrea  to  *  the  charge  of  political  insincerity  and  dishonesty  of 
he  worst  and  most  damaging  kind,'  and  that  the  penalty  of 
their  *  mantEuvres  *  Wfjuld  surely  be  visited  upon  their  heads.t 
The  penalty  came,  and  it  proved  to  be  their  triumphant  return 
to  Parliament.  Again  in  Cambridgeshire  the  issue  was  fairly 
raised  by  Mr,  IJulwer,  when  Lord  Blandford  suddenly  presented 
himself  clad  in  a  penitential  sheet  as  a  Radical  convert,  declaim- 
ing in  a  confused  but  energetic  strain  against  '  Protecti<m.* 
e  was  compelled  to  vanish  from  the  scene  with  even  more 
lysterious  haste  than  he  had  ap{>eared  u])on  it      Exc<?pt  in  a 


*  Tilt) '  SL  Jiudm's  Ouott«  *  sad  tho  '  aio1>o '  hsn  liberally  ittd  Mr\y  opcuod 
tbeir  eolumtia  to  »  dbcoMton  of  tlie  quwtlmt.  Tim  >  Sfurning  Post,'  in  its 
ch»per  form,  haa  |niiDed  ^real  pnpaUuit;^  all  over  the  coontrv. 

t  Tbfi  '  Staodard,'  Beptamber  1st 
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French   comic  opera,  no  «ucb   ludicmus  exhibition   has  been 
made  by  a  noble  lord  within  the  recollection  nf  man. 

These  lesions,  though  apparently  lost  upon  ^  able  editon,* 
hare  spread  alcirm  among  the  Radical  leaden.  Tracts  otul 
pamphlets  have  been  showered  mereilcssly  upon  the  country  by 
the  zealots  of  the  Cohden  Club.  The  advocates  of  Fair  Tmde 
bttve  found  themselves  suhjeclcU  lo  the  sterueat  discipline  of 
the  party  of  freedom.  In  some  cases  they  have  bt-en  drummed 
out  of  local  urganizations,  and  in  various  public  gathering* 
they  have  been  first  gagged,  and  then  expelled — oil  in  the 
*  sweet  name  of  liberty.*  Several  delegates  were  thrust  forth 
from  the  Trades'  Union  Congress  held  last  month  in  London, 
because  they  were  suspecle<l  of  being  Fair  Traders.*  TTiif 
exhibition  of  fear  and  intolerance,  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Radical  ideas  concerning  freedom  of  opinion,  was  actually 
hailed  by  an  important  journal  as  *  the  bursting  of  the  Fair 
Trade  bubble.^j  At  the  very  same  moment,  meetings  were 
being  held  in  various  manul'acturing  districts  in  support  of 
Fair  Trade,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  men  of  iuflucnce 
Were  almost  everywhere  giving  in  their  adhesion  lo  it.  Lady 
Bective,  who  hud  been  much  ridiculed  in  London  for  endeavour- 
ing to  revive  a  demand  for  English  woollen  goods,  paid  a  visit 
to  Bradford,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm — 
the  principal  streets  were  decorated  with  flags,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  an  address  of  welcome,  and  thousands  of 
workmen  lined  the  thoroughfares.  The  intensity  uf  feeling 
which  exists  fifty  miles  beyond  London,  in  any  direction,  in 
reference  to  the  hostile  tariffs  of  all  the  great  nations,  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  come  into  contact  with  iu  Writers 
and  speakers  who  have  nut  thought  it  necessary  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  resjiccting  it 
assure  us  that  the  trade  'scare'  will  siH)n  *pass  over.*  The 
prt^Jictiuus,  with  which  the  metropolitan  newsp!i|H'rs  are  now 
amusing  themselves,  will  menly  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is 
not  in  connection  with  foreign  afiairs  alone  that  English 
journalists  oftentimes  exhibit  a  complete  absence  of  foresight 
and  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  Trades*  Union  Congress  itself,  with  its  Railicnl 
party  machinery  in  full  operation,  and  an  obsequious  chairman 
presiding,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass  a  resolution  directly 

'  Beveial  meetinga  have  bseo  lield  tiuix  V>  pmlost  a^tiut  this  Tiolrnre.  On 
tlio24tli  o(  6«pt«nber,  Uw  *0«i>eml  Lsboururi'  Amalgvmuti'tl  I'Dioti'mH  in 
him'ioo,  uid  MBMd  a  rasslation  denouncing  the  '  ooniluot  <if  it><^  gorcrnUc 
cliqac  St  the  Tndes  Cooncss.*  ■■  a  'dclibentto  outrsf^  apoa  iho  liburty  oTaetiaa 
of  bofU  ftda  wDrking  nen  s  delegates.' 

t  llut 'Times,' ^t.  ICtb. 
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opposed  to  Fair  Trade.*  No  one  doubts  that  the  worldng-  men 
are  iletermined  to  make  some  ctuingo  in  our  present  commercial 
s^-stcm,  except  those  who  have  taken  no  trouble  whatever  to 
ascertain  their  true  opinions.  The  *  bubble  '  which  has  *  burst* 
lias  already  decided  lour  important  elections  this  yenr,  and  it 
will  inevitably  decide  others  whenever  opportunities  arise.  A 
working  man,  who  recently  spnke  at  a  meeting  in  Coventrv,t 
VWd  with  perfect  truth  that  *  this  question  was  a  working  niun'« 
tion,'  and  he  suggested  '  that  when  a  gentleman  came  to  seek 
their  suffrages  lor  Parliament,  tliey  should  ask  him  whether  he 
was  a  P'air  'i'radcr,  and  if  he  did  not  give  a  plain  yes  or  no,  t»  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.*  The  Radicals  are  never  so  happv  as 
when  they  are  applying  'tests,'  and  we  hope  they  will  like  this 
one.  That  the  workmen  should  have  taken  up  the  question  in 
serious  earnest  is  not  surprising,  r<»r  they  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  obtain  full  emplovmeut  for  thcmsclvcK,  and  how  great  is  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  kind  of  provision  for  the  future  of  their 
children.  Some  of  their  trades  are  absolutely  dying  out  in 
England ;  others  appear  to  offer  a  sorry  prospect  for  the  next 
genemtiun.  Something  the  workmen  may  have  lost  by  their 
unwillingness  to  follow  new  paths,  and  bv  the  lark  of  that  quick 
aiiaptability  to  the  changing  tastes  and  wants  of  the  age,  which 
characterizes  the  artijfans  of  other  nations.  Hut,  in  the  main, 
they  sec  and  feel  that  they  suffer  because  they  cannot  get  their 
productions  inV)  foreign  markets  on  fair  terms.  They  porcoivo 
but  too  clearly  the  meaning  of  such  announcements  as  that 
which  the  ^Times'  pubtishcd  on  the  7th  of  September  last: 
~—*'  Messrs.  Priestly  and  S<>ns,  woollen  and  dress-good  makers, 
of  Bradford,  are  establishing  mills  in  Philadelphia,  and  bringing 
their  looms  and  their  ojwratives  over.  This  transfer  attracts 
attention  here  * — that  is  to  say,  in  Philadelphia,  for  we  need  not 
say  that  the  circumstance  attracted  no  attention  whatever  in 
London.  Other  incidents  of  the  same  kind  hare  occurred,  but 
as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Board  of  Trwle  Returns,  they  are 
dcemeil  unworthy  of  notice  by  the  authorities  who  now  dispense 
to  us  a  system  of  pi>Ittical  economy  of  their  own  invention,  and 
estimate  the  condition  of  the  nation  by  rows  of  numerals  arranged 
to  suit  their  own  arguments.  We  must,  it  seems,  judge  of  our 
trade  and  prosperity  solely  by  a  perusal  of  statistics,  and  not  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the  people, 
rd  Derby  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion 

TOHolution  was  oo  the  ootioe  psper;  but  upoii  its  prasantatton,  a  tlele- 

that'  wo  go  to  tbo  noit  basioeu,'  and  ttiu  wea  ooniod  by  a  large 

majorfty. 

t  Held  at  tlio  Coveulr;  Cvra  Exchuigv,  Sept  12. 
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thnt  nothing  more  is  to  be  Wdowd  of  a  people  tbaD  cnn  be  leonit 
from  a  series  of  tables.*  He  has  come*  to  the  coucluxioii  thai  all 
is  ircll  with  England,  because  he  has  fuuntl  that  exports  and 
imports  have  increased,  that  pauperism  is  declining,  and  that 
miinr  tea  is  drunk  than  in  former  yenrs.  IJeneath  the  surface  o( 
figures  he  has,  apparently,  ucvlt  attempted  to  look  ;  nor,  indeed, 
does  he  nliv.iys  apprehend  their  meaning*.  He  opposes  import 
duties  as  drstructivc  of  trade,  and  then  lays  stress  upon  the  bd 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  has  increased  among  the  working 
classes.  Now  there  is  a  heavy  import  duty  on  tea — a  duty  of 
sixpence  a  pound,  which  i$  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty-fivr  per 
cent,  on  the  descriptions  onliiiarily  bought  by  the  working 
classes.  And  yet  the  consumption  increases.  It  appean,  Um, 
thnt  an  import  duty  far  larger  than  any  which  is  now  proposed 
does  not  restrict  the  demand  even  for  an  article  of  common  use 
unong  the  ]>oor.  Lord  Derby  made  no  attempt  to  bring  this 
lact  into  harmony  with  his  general  argument  against  the  impo- 
sition of  nil  such  duties.  Nor  docs  it  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  tint  tea  is  a  cheaper  beverage  than  gin  or  beer,  and 
therefore  that  its  inrreaspil  consumption  may  merely  be  anothet 
proof  that  the  means  of  the  working  classes  are  becoming  mon 
and  more  restricted,  and  that  they  arc  driren  to  economizing 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  increased  consumption  of  a 
cheaper  article  than  the  one  which  is  ordinarily  used  is  surely 
no  proof  that  jH-ople  have  more  money  than  fnnnerly.  Bnt  the 
chief  thing  which  Lord  Derby  ought  to  have  explained  is  the 
continual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  by  the  poor  io 
the  face  of  a  twenty-five  per  cent.  dutv.  What  has  he  to  ny 
to  that? 

Having  thus  cut  the  ground  completely  fmm  beneath  his  fret, 
Lonl  Derby  asks  us  to  consider  the  increase  of  exptirts  during 
the  last  few  months.  Is  he  aware  how  utterly  delusive  iliese 
relnrns  are  from  beginning  to  cud  ?  A  very  little  jHirsonal  inrw 
ttgation  into  the  subject  would  have  given  him  ample  cause  to 
mipect  that  there  may  be  many  circumstances  connected  with  tb» 
commerce  and  condition  of  a  country,  U|H>n  which  all  the  taUa 
erer  compiled  can  throw  no  ray  of  light.  He  might,  for  instance, 
profitably  pay  a  vi.sit  to  a  large  wholesale  warehouse,  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  ol  London,  in  which  there  would  be  spread  before  lib 
eyes  thousands  of  boxes  of  made-up  cravats  for  men.  The  aeUtw 
price  of  each  box  is  one  pound  sterling.  They  are  all  shipped 
abroad,  and  are  duly  entered  as  exports  of  British  manufartorr. 
And  yet  out  of  the  whole  twenty  shillings  at  which  crcry  bw 
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is  valued,  less  than  two  sliiUtn^  represents  tlie  portion  which 
has  gone  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  Dritish  workman.  Thli 
is  the  full  sum  paid  for  what  is  called  the  *■  stored-up  labour, 
which  is  the  real  British  produce  we  export,'*  The  silk  of 
which  the  scarf  ts  maile  comes  from  Germany,  the  lining  from 
France,  the  stiffening  material  from  Germany  also,  and  the  only 
article  of  British  manufacture  in  it  is  a  little  commun  '  stufllng  ' 
produced  in  Bradford.  Scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  article  represents  *  stored-up  British  labour/  Now 
this  is  the  case  with  innumerable  other  descriptions  of  goods. 
We  hare  tnken  a  very  common  article  as  an  example,  and  Lord 

I  Derby  may  easily  enlarge  his  information  on  the  subject  by 
making  enquiry  even  in  bis  own  neighbourhood.  He  will  then 
ascertain,  once  for  all,  bow  little  to  be  trusted  are  conclusions 
drawn  from  tlie  Board  of  Trade  tables,  and  from  them  a^tone.  No 
Inan,  by  bQr}'ing  himself  in  Blue  Books  and  groping  aniong 
itatistirs,  can  arrive  at  a  right  understnnding  of  the  social  and 
material  condition  of  any  nation.  Lord  Derby  thinks  it  a 
remarkable  proof  of  our  continued  progress  and  great  prosperity 

»'  that  pauperism  is  diminishing.  It  is  h.ird  for  the  very  rich  to 
understand  the  poor,  but  Lord  Derby  might  comprehend 
without  difficulty  that  a  man  who  once  earned  thirty  shillings 
m.  week,  and  now  earns  only  fifteen,  may  be  reduced  to  great 
privations,  and  yet  may  not  be  willing  or  able  to  throw  his 
wife  and  children  upon  the  parish.  Is  the  bitter  hatred  of 
(he  *  workhouse  *  which  exists  among  the  pour  entirely  unknown 
to  Lord  Derby?  Or  is  poverty  never  to  be  recognized  until  it 
takes  despairing  refuge  in  the  pauper's  ward  ?  The  consolations 
which  Lord  Derby  offen-d  to  the  working  classes  must  have 
seemed  to  them  couched  in  a  strain  of  cruel  irony.  To  rentier 
even  a  statistical  survey  complete,  it  would  be  es.<{ential  to  have 
Bome  idea  of  the  number  of  artizans  and  operatives  who  arc  un- 
employed, or  able  only  tn  And  partial  employment.  But  taking 
the  figures  actually  produced,  what  do  they  mean?  Does  Lord 
Derby  deny  that  trade  has  fallen  off  in  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns?  If  he  does  not  deny  that,  of 
what  relevancy  are  his  figures  to  the  cjuestiun?  The  Board  of 
Trade  tables  cannot  convince  a  man  who  is  only  employed  half 
^Jthe  week  that  he  is  better  off  than  he  was  when  fully  occupied. 
~et  it  is  to  these  tables  that  the  workmen  are  constantly  referrecl 
answer  to  their  complaints.  '  The  country  is  pros|>cruus,* 
s  one  authority,  *  although  the  workmen  in  some  trades  are 
ble  to  idle  half  the  week  and  live  riotously,  as  they  did  a 


Tbe  "HiDCB,'  Sept.  21,  ISbh 
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few  jean  ago,  to  their  own  real  lass  and  that  of  the  commanllr 
ai  welL*  *  From  this  the  working  men  may  leurn  that  it  ii  good 
for  them  to  be  in  adversity- ;  it  will  elevate  their  lives  and 
chasten  their  spirits.  If  thcv  are  not  satisfied  with  such  con* 
solations  as  these,  they  may  make  a  pilfp-image  to  *  One  Ath,' 
beneath  the  shade  of  which  the  original  Free  Trade  warlock 
still  predicts  the  fate  of  nations,  and  blusters  at  the  sun  (m 
causing  all  our  adversities.  It  was  nut  the  sun  two  or  three 
yean  ago ;  then  it  was  a  base  and  wicked  Tory  Government 
Mr.  Bright  changes  his  opinions  with  a  rapidity  which  almost 
qualifies  him  to  be  a  Prime  Minister.  Even  the  Radical  statistics 
sometimes  confound  the  Radicals  themselves.  'Thesr  being  the 
figures,'  remarks  the  '  Spectator,' f  *  why  the  prevailing  de- 
pression, which  is  uiuloabted,  and  which  Lord  Derby  admits?  * 
The  'Spectator'  suggests  that  it  is  because  the  nation  is  *angVT 
and  dejected.'  That  the  nation  should  be  angry  and  dejected 
under  the  mle  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  is  hard  to 
believe  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  the  evidence  is  very  strong. 

In  our  last  number  we  described  the  results  of  very  careful 
enquiries  made  in  four  great  centres  of  industrial  enterprise,  and 
it  is  to  be  obsen-etl  that,  of  the  numemus  writers  who  ondcrtikok 
to  reply  to  that  article,  there  was  not  one  who  could  be  induced 
to  come  down  from  the  clouds  and  consider  the  actual  conditioo 
of  trade  in  Rnidford  and  other  towns.  A  Radical  joamal  has 
complained  that  the  Fair  Trade  Leagues  do  not  ^  put  their 
finger  on  each  weak  place,  and  say  thou  ailest  here  and  there.* 
That,  however,  is  precisely  what  wc  have  dune  and  propose  to 
do.  Abstract  arguments,  based  upon  the  uncertain  and  contia* 
dictory  assumptions  of  political  economy,  are  empty  delusiow, 
as  we  shall  presently  show  ;  there  is  no  one  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  this  '  science '  who  has  any  right  to  be  regarded  as  as 
authority  himself,  or  who  dnrs  not  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  all 
the  other  authorities  who  have  precede*!  him.  The  onlv  method 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  concerning  the  slate  of  trade  is  to 
examine  the  circomstantvs  prevailing  in  each  district  wberr 
cnmplatnls  have  arisen.  This  is  the  course  we  hare  already 
taken,  and  we  propose  to  continue  it  now,  and  to  begin  with 
Birmingham,  ft  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
true  stale  of  affairs  in  that  city,  for  the  Presidrnt  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  an  elaborate  speech  with  which  he  favnuml  the 
House  of  Commons  just  before  the  close  of  last  Session,  thuugfal 
proper  to  pass  it  by  with  an  allusion  to  the  rumour  that  idob 
ore  made  there  for  South  African  negroes,  and  gans  that  an 
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wiiTTanted  to  burst  the  first  time  thejr  are  disclmi^ed.  Mr. 
diamberlain  also  refeireil  with  contempt  to  certain  weak  in- 
dustries, 'such  as  tbose  of  Coventry  and  Uettinal  Green,  in 
which  energy  was  engaged  which  was  capable  of  much  better 
direction.'  *  Gratitude  is  not  often  a  very  vigorous  sentiment 
in  a  man  who  has  climbed  up  the  ladder,  but  Birmingham 
surely  deserved  somewhat  better  treatment  than  this  at  the  hands 
«f  one  whom  she  has  transformed  from  a  local  'wirepuller'  into 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  We  have  abstained  from  pressing  any 
enquiries  into  the  state  uf  trade  In  idols  and  rotten  guns,  but  we 
have  ascertained  beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  among  the 
legitimate  branches  of  industry,  there  is  not  one  which  is  as 
flourishing  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
outward  signs  of  declining  prosperity  in  Birmingham,  except 
the  immense  number  of  houses  and  offices  with  the  sign  '  to  let' 
in  their  windows.  The  brave  show  made  by  the  new  street- 
openings  and  other  *  improvements  '  may  in  some  degree  divert 
attention  from  such  placards,  but  for  all  these  alterations  the  city 
bas  been  run  heavily  into  debt,  and  the  persons  who  have  derived 
any  substantial  benefit  from  them  are  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle.  Many  houses  were  demolished,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  paid  in  compensation.  Those  who  receive<l  this  money 
make  no  complaints — on  the  contrary,  they  arc  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  all  the  'signs  of  the  times';  but  the  artizans,  for 
whose  advantage  In  a  great  degree  these  improvements  were 
said  to  be  intended,  are  unable  tu  see  what  they  have  gained. 
They  coni])lain  that  the  only  effect  of  uprooting  their  old  homes 
is  to  leave  them  without  any  in  the  city,  and  that  hence  they  are 
driven  to  live  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  work  than  is 
either  convenient  or  profitable  to  them.  They  are  unable  to 
recognize  a  full  equivalent  for  the  inconveniences  thus  occa- 
sioned by  the  greatfy  improved  circumstances  of  the  lucky  few 
to  whom  compensation  money  was  awarded.  If  any  good,  how- 
ever, has  been  efTected  by  the  new  street-openings,  it  is  no  more 
than  just  to  assign  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  chief  credit  for  it. 
It  was  by  his  help  that  the  requisite  money  was  obtained  from 
the  Government,  and  largely  under  his  advice  that  it  was 
•pent  He  was  Mayor  of  the  city  when  the  new  works  were 
projected,  liis  brother  is  Mayor  now,  and  he  or  his  friends  .ind 
ftmnections  have  done  with  Birmingham  of  late  years  pretty 
much  ns  they  pleased.  He  pressed  on  the  street  improvements 
with  an  energy  which  even  for  him  was  remarkable.  In  1879, 
the  Goveniment  of  the  day  seems  to  bare  contemplated  with 
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unca&ineBS  the  increasing  demands  for  State  aid  made  hj  variatts 
local   bttdic-i.     Sir  StaSurd  JVortLcote  suted  *  Uiat  in  l]i69  the 
loans  thus  granted  amounted  to  773,000/.     In   1874-  the  total 
sum   had   in*TPased  to  2,070,OOfl/.,  and  in   1878  u>  4,300,< 
He  added  that  Birmingham  had  askeil^in  one  appHcatioD  al( 
for  tlic  grant  of  a  million  and  a  half.     A  BIU  was   hruught  is 
for  placing  some  restriction  upon  these  grants,  and  Mr.  Ctuun- 
bcrlain  hotly  opposed  it.     '  It  nas  monstrous/  he  said,  *  that  the 
Government  should  at  one  fell  swoop  deprive  all  the  local  objects 
to    bo    elfpcted   of   the   State  aid   they   had    hithej^    niccivnL' 
Moreover,   *  he   conld   not   account    fur    the  change   which   hut 
conic  over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  unless  it  was  that 
when  be  visited  Birmingham  he  got  into  wrong  bands  * — that  is, 
not  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     What  Sir  Stafford 
N'orthcote  bad  seen  or  heard  in  Birmingham  he  did  not  explain, 
but   (o  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  attributed  the  change  which   had 
'come  over'  him.     'I'hc  Bill   was  urged  forwartj,  and   on  the 
12th  of  August  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  few  congenial  allies  pat 
in    force   against   the   Government   those  obstructionist  tactic* 
which  he  at  present  regards  with  so  much  aversion,  and  whidi 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  many  a  time  1i>okcd  on  them  in  lilenoe, 
if  not  in  open  approval,  now  denounces  as  the  very  chief  of  the 
canlinal   sins,      lly   incessant    motions   to  report    progress,  the 
Ministry    were   compelled  to  send   their   supporters   marchiag 
through  the  lobbies  till  six  la  the  muruing,  when  Air.  C*baa^ 
bcrlain   was  finally   beaten.       It  was  doubtless  his  experiences 
of  that  night  which  brought  him  to  his  present  conviction  that 
obstruction  is  an  evil  too  great  to  be  borne  by  any  Govcmmenl 
— that  is,  any  Liberal  Government.     No  word  ()f  censure  trai 
ever  directed  against   it  by  Mr.  (xiadstone  when  it  was  usod  as 
a   wea|i»n    against   a   Conservative   Administration,   and    Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dllkc  practised  it  together  with 
great  animation  on  the  night  to  which  wc  have  refemxl.     \ow 
it  must  be  suppressed,  even  if  liberty  of  discusiion  is  suppressed 
with  it.     Sir  Sta/Tonl  Northcote's  Bill  was  passe<l,  but  Birming- 
ham  has  little  reason  to  complain  of  it,  if,  as  we  are  informed, 
she  has  already  obtatnetl  gnuits  to  the  amount  of  something  lik* 
2,000,000/.  from  the  Stale. 

Tliis  money  has  not  done  much  for  local  industries  in  general, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  employment  is  not  so  easily 
obtained,  or  so  well  remunerated,  as  it  was  half-a-dozen  yean 
agf*.  Many  mechanics  are  unable  to  earn  more  than  half  their 
old  wages.     Unluckily  for  them,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ma 
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away  from  a  '  weak  indaatr;  '  and  learn  a  new  trade.  The  gun 
trade  is  a  very  important  one  in  Birmingham,  and  almost  every 
maker  is  now  obliged  to  confess  that  his  business  has  fallen  off. 
Tbr  Hirminghnm  'Small  Arms  and  Metal  Company'  has  long 
been  a  most  prosperous  concern,  as  may  bv  judged  from  the 
|fai.-t  that  its  shares  stood  at  fifty  per  cent,  premium.  This  year 
it  hits  not  been  able  to  declare  any  dividend  whatever,  and  its 
shares  are  at  a  discount.  Other  and  smaller  companies  in  the 
same  business  find  themselves  surrounded  by  etjually  dis- 
couraging conditions.  Anotlit-r  leading  industry  of  llirming- 
bam  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  various 
descriptions  of  fittings  for  railroad  carriages.  The  principal 
works  engaged  in  the  trade  find  this  year  that  their  returns  have 
fallen  off  twenty  per  cent.,  while  a  similar  establishment  has 
experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  paying  a  reduced  dividend  of 
vc  per  cent.,  and  a  third  has  been  placed  in  tlie  unpleasant  posi- 
ion  of  passing  over  its  ordinary  dividend  altogether.  Another 
representative  manufactory  has  conducted  for  a  long  period  a 
most  successful  business  in  railway  wheels  and  axles.  It  had  a 
large  reserve  fund,  but  declining  trade  led  to  great  demands 
upon  it,  and  it  is  at  length  exhausted.  This  year,  there  being 
no  longer  a  reserve  fund  to  draw  upon,  the  shareholders  have 
been  compelled  to  go  without  a  dividend.  The  Patent  Shalt 
Company  pays  only  two  per  cent,  in  place  of  the  much  larger 
profits  which  it  formerly  divided  among  its  proprietors.  In 
every  one  of  these  trades  the  smaller  firms  have  suffered  to  a 
much  greater  extent  In  proportion  to  the  capital  they  employ, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  far  less  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
strain  to  which  they  arc  now  subjected.  We  have  purposely  taken 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  establishments  connected  with 
various  representative  trades  of  the  city  and  district,  and  in 
every  case  our  information  is  obtained  from  unquestionable 
sources.  Of  what  value  are  miscellaneous  statistics  and  'abstract 
arguments*  against  the  evidence  of  such  facts  as  these?  If  we 
turn  to  the  iron  trade,  we  shall  find  that  it  Is  in  no  better 
condition  than  the  other  staple  industries  of  Birmingham.  The 
price  of  irfpn  is  lower  now  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past, 
but,  according  to  the  city  editors  and  economists,  wc  must  tnke 
*  quantities  *  and  not  *  values  *  as  the  test  of  a  profitable  business.* 
This  is  not  the  opinion  of  practical  men.  They  know  |>erfectly 
cll  that  a  large  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
profit,  for  it  is  better  in  many  instances  to  do  that  than  to  close 

*  '  It  most  bo  obTWnut  to  ctitv  one  tlint  quxaittlteii  axa  the  material  poiat.* — 
*'nm*M,'  Angtui  16,  1881.    Au<l  again:  'QunDtities  uro  nlwaj-a  •  Ixitlur  Umi 
lim  values.*— ■  Tinws,'  Sept.  21it. 
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important  works  altogether.  The  suggegtion  that  we  are  to  look 
only  to  the  quantities  sold,  and  not  at  all  to  the  prices  they 
bring,  is  worthy  of  the  empiricism  which  dis^iscs  itself  m  the 
present  day  in  wild  excursiuns  into  the  nebulous  regioni  of  a 
spurious  political  economy,  but  it  cannot  deceive  the  commercial 
classes,  nor  convince  the  hall-em  ployed  operatives  that  they  are 
better  ofT  than  ever.  Those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  iroo  trade 
arc  well  aware  that  profits  have  been  decUuiag,  no  matter  how 
much  'quantities*  may  have  increased,  Mr,  Chamberlain  has 
probably  heard  that  the  company  known  as  John  Bagnall  and 
Sons  was  formerly  une  uf  the  most  prosperous  in  all  tl» 
}lirmtngham  district,  and  wc  presume  he  also  knows  that  tbs 
directors  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  extra  capital  Iv 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  business.  It  was  acknowledged  al 
a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  on  the  25th  of  August  last, 
that  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  stood  then  u[Kin  ibe 
Company's  books  as  losses,  and  the  dirertnrs  stated  in  their 
report  that  *il  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  lossei  which  the 
Company  has  sustained  are  the  result  of  the  bad  times,  and 
not  either  of  bad  msnagcmcDt,  or  of  any  inherent  defect  in 
the  works.  It  is,  in  fact,  beyonil  dispute  that,  as  an  iron- 
making  concern,  the  works  are  capable  in  a  prosperous,  or  even 
an  ordinary,  state  of  trade  of  earning  large  profita.*  With 
twelve  thousand  pounds  more,  they  hope  to  carry  on  the  wofki 
for  another  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  during  wiiich  the  long 
promised  revival  of  trade  may  '  have  developed  to  such  ao 
extent  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  iron  at,  at  least,  a 
moderate  profit.**  The  Directors,  moreover,  speak  of  haWng 
'piloted  the  concern  through  eight  and  a  half  years  of  unpre- 
cedented depression  and  difficulty.'  Throughout  the  whole  ol 
ihttt  period  the  *  Times '  anil  other  papers  steadily  denied  that  anj 
depression  whatever  existed,  and  pointed  to  the  Hoard  nf  Ttade 
tables  in  proof  of  their  theory.  So  long  as  quantities  went  up. 
it  did  not  matter  how  much  values  went  tlown.  What  right 
have  the  authors  of  these  assumptions,  based,  as  they  evidently 
were,  U|>on  entire  ignorance  of  facts,  to  expect  the  public  to  place 
implicit  faith  in  them  now?  What  is  there  in  their  past 
teachings  to  make  us  yield  a  blind  deference  to  their  nn-scat 
doctrines?  They  have  deceived  themselves,  no  doubt,  bat  it 
was  a  needless  deception,  for  a  little  research  beyond  tbe 
precimls  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  would  have  suflic<i.-d  to  show 
them  that  there  must  be  something  wmng  cither  with  the 
statistics  or  with  the  deductions  made  from  them.     Thi*  firm  of 
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Fohn  Bag-nall  and  Sons — now  a  company— is  not  in  nn  excep- 
tional  position.     The  large  ironmasters  g'cncraliy  would    hare 
much   the  same  taie  to   tell.      Wolverhampton    is   no    better  i>fF 
than  its  neighhoiir,  Birmingham.      Vet  in  a  speech  avowedly 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  as  such  reproduced  and  circulated  by  the  Cobden 
Club,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  deliberately  conceal  these  circum- 
stances,   and   alTert   never  to   hai*e  heanl  that  employers  were 
being  impoverished    and   working   men   brought   next  dmir  to 
want.     The  only  thing  he  has  heanl  said  about  Birmingham  is 
that  it  does  .1  roaring  trade  in  wooden  idols  and  rotten  guns.    Is 
he,  then,  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  afTairs  in  Birmingham  ? 
That  cannot  be  the  case,  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to 
his  notice  by  his  own  Radical  associates,  some  of  whom  are  as 
anxious  as  the  working  men  themselves  to  find  a  remedy  for 
present  evils  before  they  get  beyond  remedy  altogether.     But 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  dare  not,  with  Mr.  Bright 
by   his  side,  even  admit  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  In  the 
success  of  .1  system  of  trade  which  we  call  free,  bnt  which  in 
reality  is  trade  in  fetters.     Therefore  it  is  found  convenient  to 
close  the  eyes  to  facts,  and   Mr.  Chamberlain   is  encouraged  to 
keep  them  shut  by  the  'Times,' which  assures  the  English  people 
that    they    never    were   doing    better    than    at    present.      *  The 
depressed  talk  which  is  so  current  is,  in  fact,  most  unfounded. 
The  real  j>ro3i>crity  of  our  national  industries,  and  the  real  well- 
being  of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  ought  to  be  generally 
recognized.'*    And  this  cry  will  be  kept  up  till  the  crash  comes, 
or  till  the  nation  makes  up  its  mind  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
_  the  crash. 

■  It  is  diflicuU  to  convince  men  of  business  who  reside  in 
itianu  facta  ring  districts  that  inflaential  journals  in  the  'centre 
of  intelligence'  dispute  the  existence  of  circumstances  which 
confront  them  every  hour  of  their  lives.  The  theorist  sits  in 
bis  room  playing  with  ilgurcs,  and  satisfies  himself  that  there  is 
*  no  depression.'  If  he  were  to  walk  into  the  open  air,  and 
enquire  into  the  conditio!  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  alive 
and  walking  about,  the  cobwebs  of  Ins  brain  would  be  spee^lily 
swept  away.  In  Sheffield,  for  instance,  there  are  upwards  of 
five  thousand  houses  now  standing  without  tenants,  and  in 
Birmiugham  there  are  over  ten  lliuusand.  In  Edgbaston  and 
Moseley,  favourite  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  there  never  were  so 
many  empty  dwellings  as  at  this  moment.  An  agent  of  long 
Uperience  asserts  that  namerous  bouses  of  all  sizes  and  rents 
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are  upon  hU  books,  and   thnt  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  a 
tenant.     U  way  be  said  that  this  is  due  to  over-builJing^,  but 
there  would  bare  been  no  complaiuts  of  over-buildin^  i(  trade 
had  continued  to  move  in  the  chuund  which  it  bad  found  o&lr 
a  few  years  ago.     The  coinplaiut  of  over-building^  is  sometimet 
in  itself  one  proof  of  a  change  for  the  worac  in  oommfTt  iaJ 
aifairs.      But  the   number  of  unlet   houses  and   offices   in   Bir<- 
inio^ham  far  surpasses  anything  that  could  be  aliuwcd  in  rc-asuo 
even  for  speculative  over-building.     It  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
in  the  opinion  of  men  In  Birmingham  whose  opinion  on  tbc 
subject  is  entiih^l  tt>  the  greatest  weight,  by  the  simple  fact  thai 
the  great  industries  of  the  neighlxiurhocid  are  no  lunger  in  a 
progressive  state.     People  who  are  still  endeavouring  to  wealhs 
the  Sturm  are  placed  in  a  very  dilTcrcnt  position  for  forml 
juil^rmcnt  on  this  point  from  those  who,  with  a  keen  eye  tO' 
future,  got  safely  into  port  with  large  fortunes  some  years  a|!o. 
The  Banks  have  been  making  smaller  returns,  and  every  lugr 
retail  bouse  in  the  city  has  had  to  record  a  falling'  off  in  fa 
business,  though  some,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  suffered 
less  than  others.     The  operatives  are  Incoming  dissatisfied, 
the  belief  that  duties  ought  to  be  placed  on   foreign  manufMV 
tares,  at  least  sullicient  tu  lighten  domestic  taxation,  is  spreading 
among  them   with   a  rapidity  which    menaces   even   the  oacr 
formidable  power  of  Mr,  Chamberlain.     These  are  fact*,  •guis 
of   which   he  is   not  ignorant,  for  they  have   been   repemledl^ 
brought  to  bis  knowUnlge  by  Ids  own  political  associates.     Bui 
he  venture  to  deny  that  even  in  the  '  caucus '  Itself  ibe  alarminc 
schism   has   not   worked    its    faul    spell    npon    spveral    of  the 
brethren?     Mas  be  not  been  expressly  informed  that  the  artiuw 
arc   beginning   to   ask   imjmtiently  what   their  Radical   Imukn 
j>ropoHe  to  do  about  Fair  Trade?     If  be  has  heard  aoytliinif^ of 
this  kind,  he  took  great  pains  to  withhold  all  reference  In  it  is 
bis  speech  in  the   House  of  Commons.      No  one  would  Iuvp 
gathered  frum   his  remarks  that  the  working  men  of  bis  own 
city,  notwithstanding  the  million  or  two  spent  in  tearing  dovs 
old  houses   and    opfning   new  streets,  are   Anding    it    a   bird 
matter  to  obtain  profitable  employment,  and  are  conscqarady 
relapsing  into  dis<:ontf!nt.      It   is,  in  fact,  by  a  policy  of  sup- 
pression and  misrepresenUition  that  ptditir.ians  of  the  CbanibfT- 
lain  school  are  now  seeking  to  mislead  the  nation  in  regard  t« 
its  position  and  pruspecls.     I'rom  lS7-i  downwards,  the  *  Times' 
has   systematically    denied    that    any  depression   wbaterer  bas 
existeil  in  trade,  just  as  it  does  at  this  moment.     It  is  only  far 
an  occasional  accident  that  tbo  truth  has  Icaketl  out — as  in  tb<r 
following  instance,  where  the  amazing  admission  is  made,  not 
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nly  Ibat  depression  exists,  but  that  It  is  partly  caused  by  the 
boittlc  tariffs  of  other  countries.  People  who  gtill  put  their 
faith  in  the  utterances  of  this  oracle,  and  imagine  that  it  must 
knon*  more  about  trade  than  merchants  and  manufacturers,  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  following  deliberate  expression  of 
opinion  which  it  published  on  the  3<Hh  of  March  laat: — 

'  Altliougb  ike  spuoial  falling  off  iu  our  exports  to  foreign  countries 
\y  be  partly  expUiucd  by  the  foreign  loans  coUapno  of  the  last  few 
and  in  other  ways,  which  do  not  Imply  a  diminished  taste  for' 
'onr  mannfactnros  abro&fl,  the  decline  Mfiitui  »n  general  and  aolanje  that 
thero  cau  he  Littlu  doubt  of  its  being  produced  to  some  extent  by  the 
hoeliU  tariffs  of  foreign  ceuntrim  and  the  advance*  Ih^^y  have  Ihemielce* 
made  tn  vmnufacturing.  It  is  becoming  important,  therefore,  to  have 
ftttootion  directed  to  new  markot&* 

Now  compare  this  with  the  following  equally  positive  state- 
ments from  the  aame  source : — 

*  Tho  depressed  talk  which  is  so  ourreut  ia  in  bet  most  tmfoundod, 

d  tho  real  prosperity  of  our  national  indostrios  and  tho  real  wcU- 
|)eing  of  tho  ptmnle  at  the  present  time  onght  to  be  generally  re- 
oogmzed.'— I7ie  'Tmes,'  Anguet  1,  1881. 

'  We  most  repeat,  then,  that  there  can  bo  no  greater  mistalco  at  the 
preeent  time  than  to  speak  generally  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
S^gdom  as  depressed.' — August  15,  1881. 

•There  is  hardly  a  trade  or  raannfactnritig  district  of  tho  country, 
excepting  always  agricultnre  and  the  Bradford  \Toollen  trade,  which 
is  not  doing  vrell.  .  .  .  Thosu  who  have  talked  so  loudly  about  a 
depression  which  docs  not  exist  have  probably  done  more  to  encourage 
foreign  naiiona  in  their  protcctiomt>t  delusions  than  has  been  done 
by  all  tho  MTiting  of  theoretical  protcctiouists.     We  should  have  liad 

0  complete  free  trade  they  are  so  anxious  for  much  sooner  than  is 
now  likely  if  they  had  m>l  bewildorod  foreign  nations  by  thu  absurd 
talk  of  depression.'— September  21, 1881. 

In  March,  then,  wc  have  this  magisteri-il  authority  warning 
of  a  '  large  and  gcnenil'  decline  in  trade,  and  attributing  it 
_  ly  to  the  very  cause  which  the  working  men  believe  has 
produced  it — foreign  tariffs.  In  Aogust  and  September  all  such 
admissions  arc  condemned  as  likely  to  scaR^  foreign  nations 
from  adopting  Free  Tradp.  We  ought,  it  seems,  to  pretend 
that  we  are  doing  a  *  roaring  trade,'  and  make  the  greatest 
show  wc  can  of  taking  money  all  the  day  long.  Then  the 
'bewildered  foreign  natiims '  would  perhaps  have  joined  the 
ecoy,  and  we  could  have  sallied  forth  and  taken  them  as 
tniphies.  We  do  not  know  for  whose  benefit  these  remarkable 
views  are  intended.  'I'hcy  cannot  deceive  merchants  or  trades- 
meb,  for  they  know  by  their  ledgers  and  account-books  in  which 
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iltrection  trado  is  moving,  whether  upvanls  or  ilownwardf. 
They  must,  we  presume,  be  designed  for  the  use  of  *  statecinen,* 
especially  of  statesmen  who  have  no  eye  for  anything  bol 
fig:ures,  and  take  even  their  figures  at  second-hand.  Bat  figure*, 
as  we  have  seen,  can  )>c  'manipulated'  to  sen'e  any  purpottp 
and  so  may  quotations.  In  July  last  we  exprcsst^l  the  ressaa^ 
able  anlicipaliou  that  'the  day  will  come  when  .Manitoba  ^U^^l 
will  be  able  to  grow  wheat  enough  to  supply  all  Kurope,  iilB 
Canodiun  statesmen  arc  now  keeping  some  such  end  lu  that 
steadily  in  view.*  The  passage  clearly  referred  to  the  futtm, 
but  what  more  simple  than  to  garble  it  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
to  relate*  to  ihc  present  i  When  doctored  in  this  skilful  manaof 
the  sentence  presents  itself  in  the  following  shape  :  *  Again,  wr 
find  the  statement  made  that  we  could  very  well  aff'oFd  to  do 
without  American  com,  since  Canada  by  herself  would  be  able 
to  supply  nur  wants,  just  as  America  does.  If  this  is  tme,  bow 
comes  it  that  Canada,  with  the  market  open  to  her,  does  not 
supply  them  now?**  Probably  no  private  merchant  would  Ukt 
to  have  his  accounts  kept  by  a  hand  quite  so  cunning  as  this. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  trade  which  once  suppartrd 
thousands  of  working  men  and  their  families  in  comfort,  ami 
which  seems  in  these  days  to  l>c  in  a  fair  way  to  bccooK 
extinct.  VVc  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  silk.  There  are  many 
persons  who  are  under  the  impression  that  this  was  never  &a 
industry  of  any  importance  in  England  ;  but  there  cuuld  not  be 
a  greater  mistake.  The  Census  of  ItfOl  showed  that  there  werr 
nearly  118,000  operatives  cmployeil  in  silk,  and  at  least  eight 
larffc  towns  derived  a  large  share  of  their  prosperitT  from  tiu 
trade ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  neighbourhoo<l  at  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  to  use  liis  own  elegant  phrase  in  the  Houmi  o( 
Commons,t  '  tunu-d  up  his  nose' — Hethnal  Green.  Coveotrr 
atone  gave  employment  to  40,047  persons  in  the  ribbon  tndr. 
In  Macclosfielu  there  were  fifiy-five  factories  at  work,  employ- 
ing H.IKK)  hands.  A  visitor  to  these  towns  in  the  present  day 
would  have  no  diBicully  in  learning  for  himself  how  disastiou 
have  lxT*n  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1860.  Tlwre 
are  now  not  more  than  forty-six  factories  open  in  Macclctfield. 
employing  (3520  persons.  JMr.  Lister,  of  Bradford,  has  publicly 
stated  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  *  there  has  been  a  loM  M 
between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  workmen's  wages  on  the  nlk 
goods  imported  during  tliat  time.'  Coventry  has  been  forltuale 
enough  to  secure  a  new  industry — that  of  bicyclc-makine — bol 
its  old  staple  trades  are  fast  dying  out    American,  Swiss,  rrendu 


•  Tbo  *  Tines,'  July  12. 1881. 
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md  German  competition,  carried  on  under  conditions  which  the 
rildest  TanBtic  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  cimnot  venture  to 
'^call  fair,  Is  killing  the  ribbon,  clock  and  watt-h  industries.  In 
the  silk  and  ribbon  trades  prior  to  1860,  the  amount  of  business 
done  was  annually  worth  from  two  and  a  bnti'  to  three  millions 
sterling".  The  weekly  wages  paid  did  not  fall  short  of  1^^,000/. 
The  annual  *•  return  '  of  ribbons  and  trimming's  now  does  not  ex- 
ceed 600,(100/.— instead  of  2,500,000/.— and  the  weekly  amounts 
paid  in  wages  have  fallen  from  12,000/.  to  2000/.  The  number 
of  weavers  has  iliminishod  in  a  similar  proportion.  It  very 
seldom  happens,  as  we  are  assured  on  the  best  authority,  that  a 
boy  is  now  bound  apprentice  to  the  ribbon  trade ;  and  we  were 
informed  on  equally  good  authority  in  Macclesfield,  that  a  firm 
there  which  formerly  had  180  apprentices,  now  has  not  one. 
This  same  firm  once  employed  1800  weavers,  and  now  it  can 
find  work  for  scarcely  100.  In  C-oventry  twenty  years  ago 
there  were  eighty-four  ribbon  uiiiiiufiiclurers  ;  to-day  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  not  a  dozen  who  have  nut  been  compelled 
to  compound  with  their  creditors.  Between  1860  and  1870 
Coventry  stood  almost  alone  among  the  towns  and  cities  of 
England  in  showing  no  increase  of  population.  Formerly  its 
silk  goods  were  annually  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds;  now  little  or  nothing  is 
sent  there.  '  Hostile  tariffs,'  as  one  manufacturer  informed  us, 
.?  have  driven  us  out  of  the  field.  We  have  sold  the  Americans 
lur  machinery ;  our  goods  we  cannot  sell  them.  1  have  never 
anything  to  the  States  since  hostile  tariffs  frame  into 
ition.'  We  shall  find  much  in  further  illustration  of  these 
statements  in  an  interesting  Heport  on  '  Labour  in  Europe  and 
America,'  delivered  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  IS75. 
'  The  domestic  silk  trade  of  America,'  reports  the  chief  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  ^  has  quadrupled  since  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  June  30,  18G4.*  This  illustrates  the  devastating 
effects'  of  American  Protection — it  made  a  particular  industry 
to  which  it  was  applied  fourfold  more  prospeniuit  than  it  was 
before.  These  things  are  beyond  the  j>ower  of  alt  the  '  statists  * 
in  England  to  explain  away  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  on  Radical 
authority  that  '  unless  Protection  is  more  damaging  to  the 
country  which  adopts  it  than  to  the  country  against  which  it 
is  directed.  Free  Trade  is  a  delusion.**  A  more  incautious  or 
a  more  damaging  admission  could  scarcely  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  United  States  at 
the  present   moment.      '  The  yearly  value   of  silk  goodSf'   the 
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Americsn  Report  goes  on  to  saj,  '  now  raadr  in  this  country  U 
over  $20,000,000,  and  there  is  a  constant  impmreineiit  io  «tyU:, 
qaUity,  and  mmie  of  finisb.'  The  progress  made  since  tfais  VM 
written  bas  been  stil!  more  rapid,  and  tbus  the  tame  s<o^«  tX 
variance  thuugU  it  may  be  with  'sticiitifie  principles,*  is  told  nf 
this  industry,  as  of  so  many  others — pror^ress  under  Prolectjoo 
in  the  United  Stales;  decline  nnder  so-called  'Free  Trade'  io 
England.  Various  explanations  of  this  startling  fact  may  be 
given,  but  it  would  not  do  to  go  into  Coventry  and  deny  it,  lor 
there  the  weavers  are  sufTering  under  n  loss  of  wages  averaging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  pay  little  respect  to  any  one  who  a^icrtt-d  that  there  was 
*  no  depression  '  in  the  silk  trade,  even  though  he  called  himvelf 
a  political  economist  or  a  professor  of  statistics.  The  Coventry 
weavers,  at  least  four  thousand  of  whom  met  to  protest  agaiiuK 
'  Free  Trade '  only  last  month,  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  bov 
it  happens  that  their  fellow-workmen  across  the  Atlantic  ears 
more  money  than  they  do,  live  in  more  comfortable  homes,  and 
are  altogether  better  fed  and  cared  for,  and  yet  have  nerrt 
known  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade.  In  Coventry,  as  elsewliere, 
the  working  men  have  taken  to  reasoning  on  these  lubjcets  fo» 
themselves ;  they  no  longer  accept  everything  for  granted  whidi 
they  read  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  sign  of  evil  omen  for  the 
charlatans  and  llic  demagogues.  *  Our  men,'  as  a  manofat 
put  the  matter,  'see  the  way  in  which  our  commerce  is  ti 
all  over  the  world — they  see  that  their  productions  are  kept  out 
of  every  foreign  port,  while  the  productions  of  foreigners  are  let 
in  freely  fiere.  They  think  this  unfair.  They  have  «H  thai 
into  their  heads,  and  they  will  not  get  it  out  again.*  Tliere  is 
scarcely  a  large  mannfacturing  town  in  England  in  which  lb« 
opinion  thus  concisely  de5rril)ed  is  not  entertained  by  increasing 
numbers  of  the  working  men  ;  and  yet,  as  the  Radical  news- 
papers complacently  tell  us,  '  the  figures  do  not  show  it.'  They 
will  iind  out  in  course  of  time  that  there  is  much  besides  this 
which  figures  do  not  show. 

In  Birmingham,  a  very  few  years  ago,  thrce-foarthi  of 
the  silk-dress  materials  sold  by  an  eminent  firm  were  of 
Knglish  or  Scotch  nianufnrture.  Now  the  proportion  is  twt 
one>tenth,*  and  without  doubt  the  large  London  dealers  would 
have  a  very  similar  talc  to  tell.  The  same  bouse  in  Birmin^iani 
used  to  buy  immense  quantities  of  Coventry  ribbons  ;  at  present, 
three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  French.  And  so  with  the  broad-silk 
goods  made  in  Macclesfield.     That  town  shows  greater  signs  tt 

*  The  foots  here  stated  ire  alw  Uare  oadiieotsutbaritT;  tbcr  aowhsn  annssr 
in-UwIaUw.' 
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<lccadence  even  than  Coventry,  for  no  new  industry  hns  yet  been 
imported  into  it.  The  working  men  who  were  horn  and  brrd 
in  the  place  are  leaving;  it  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  many  of  those 
who  remain  have  no  tliought  of  'riotous  living,'  but  would  be 
heartily  glad  if  they  could  secure  an  adequate  support  for  their 
families.  They  are  looking  eagerly  round  for  some  remedy  for 
their  trouble*,  and  addresses  have  been  delivere<l  to  them  within 
the  last  few  months  by  two  of  their  own  townsmen,  whose  prac- 
tical eifterience  well  qualifies  them  to  discuss  the  subject," 
The  decline  of  Macclesfield  is  traced,  by  these  and  other  local 
authorities,  to  the  opcmtion  of  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  18G0, 
which  nearly  all  parties  now  seem  disposed  to  condemn. 
Under  that  Treaty,  alt  French  silks  were  admitted  into  England 
duty  free,  while  the  French  Government  imposed  or  retained 

^ heavy  duties  on  the  very  descriptions  of  English  silks  in  which 
We  '  stood  a  fair  chance  of  competing  with  the  French  manufac* 
turers.'t  It  is,  however,  by  the  great  falling  off  in  the  /tonie 
demand  that  Macclesfield  and  Coventry  have  suffered  most. 
Formerly  there  were  large  dye-liouses  in  Macclesfield  kept  at 
work  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  and  dyers  were  so  much 
in  demand,  that  silk  used  sometimes  to  be  lying  at  the  dye- 
house  for  three  months  at  a  time,  waiting  its  *  turn.'  The 
French  have  now  entire  control  of  the  black  silk  trade,  a  single 
firm  in  Lyons  employing  fourteen  hundrwl  hands  in  their  dye- 
house  alone.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  English 
trade  may  best  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  which 
we  are  permitted  to  publish.  It  is  copied  from  the  books  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largirst  firms  of  silk  throwsters  and  manu- 
facturers, and  shows  the  annual  production  of  manufactured  silks 
by  the  firm  before  and  after  the  French  Treaty.  We  have  taken 
every  fourth  year,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  abridgment : — 


Mannfacturod  in  1859 

11     n  1863 

1867 


250,000 
66,000 
56,200 


£ 

Manofaotured  in  1871        75,150 

1875        61,700 

„  1878       65,000 


*  1  firmly  believe,*  writes  a  gentleman  practically  connected 
tth  the  trade,  *that  these  figures  will  give  the  key  to  the  true 
#tate  of  affairs  in  every  firm  in  Manchester.'  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  when  Sir  Charles  Dilkc  set  out  to  negociatc  a  new 
Fnmch  Treaty,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  place  himself  in 

romunication  with  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  any 

*  AddittsoB  'FrcoTrwlo  o.  Fair  Tn^u' b^  Alilvnaan  Wright,  June  14,1881; 
IdtVM  00  tho  •  Cobdea  Troaly  nf  1S60.*  hf  Mr.  EJwutl  Clarke,  June  28,  1881. 
Oimilar  i»ned  bf  tlie  Macolesfield  ObantbAr  of  Gomnierc4>. 
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trade  centre.  He  koew  all  their  wants,  probablri  witboat 
troublinjc  thrm  for  explanations.  It  maj  be  renr  ■timely 
questioned  whether  anyTreatv  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  mtb 
Prance  would  place  English  manufacturers  on  a  fair  fooUOf 
with  their  nraU.  Owtng  to  the  difference  in  tlic  price  of 
labour,  the  hours  during  which  operatives  work,  and  ndur 
causes,  the  French  can  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate  tbaa  the 
English,  and  their  goods  are  as  a  rule  made  up  to  look  beU«T — 
although  the}*  do  not  wear  half  so  well  as  those  of  English  ndMi 
A  Macclesfield  dress  would  outlast  three  of  Frvncb  nwaafisctaiv. 
In  France,  one  pound  of  lUk  is  soon  made  into  three  pounds  hj 
adulteration,  but  the  finished  article  has  an  attractire  appearmnctv 
and  cheapness,  not  durability,  is  the  great  test  of  merit  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  this  race  for  cheapness  which  has  dcmormlixfid 
so  many  of  our  own  industries,  aud  brought  English  pcNids  into 
disrepute  in  once  valuable  markets.  A  thoroughly  good  aitade 
could  not  be  produced  here  at  the  price  for  which  a  fbmga 
maker  could  sell  something  closely  resembling  it,  and  tberafocc 
the  counterfeit  was  made  in  order  that  the  trade  might  not  be 
wholly  lost.  But  even  in  the  race  of  *  cheap  and  tusty/  the 
English  manufacturer  has  not  always  been  able  to  bold  bis  own, 
and  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  be  int'onned  that  what  is 
called  the  ^jewelry  *  trade  in  J^irmingham  presents  a  case  ia 
point.  Foreigners  can  make  mock  pearls  and  diamonds  lo 
equal  or  surpass  any  competitors,  and  consequently  the  original 
*  Brummagem  '  article  is  not  so  fashionable  in  certain  circles  m 
it  usi>d  to  be.  'Jliis  collapsi.'  of  local  pinchbeck,  once  so  inadi 
sought  after,  may  possibly  suggest  to  Nlr.  Chamberlain  m  rnn 
of  reflection  less  light  and  agreeable  than  that  with  whic^  be 
treated  the  manufacture  of  brass  idols. 

In  London,  the  adverse  influences  affecting  trade  are  less 
severely  felt,  because  there  are  no  extensive  local  mannfactoie* 
to  affect  the  general  course  of  business,  and  becanse  a  certain 
section  of  London  merchants  derive  benefit  rather  than  injnr 
from  the  operation  of  our  peculiar  and  entirely  original  system 
of  Free  Trade.  Foreign  goods  can  be  bought  and  sold  at  a 
profit  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  looms  of  Bradtonl,  Corentfj, 
or  Macclesfield,  are  standing  idle.  There  is  thus  some  super- 
ficial kind  of  excuse  fur  the  representations  of  a  large  part  of 
the  London  pre&s  concerning  the  'highlv  favoorablc  *  state  of 
trade.  These  writers  know  little  of  anv  public  opinion  ejcoept 
that  which  is  found  m-ithin  the  metropoIit.in  area ;  for  ttte 
'provinces'  they  retain  the  contempt  which  ran  tbnnigfa  most 
of  the  novels  of  half  a  century  ago.  Bradford  is  in  the  pn>- 
rinccs,  and  therefore  the  *  Times  ^  has  bat  jost  discoTetcd  that 
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>aoinc  depression  uf  trade  docs  actually  prevail  thert^  and  even 
this  discoverv  was  merely  the  result  of  the  description  of  alfiLirs 
which  we  gave  last  July.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  thus 
far  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to  the  condition 
of  our  home  trade.  Aci  industrv  which  finds  its  principal 
market  in  our  own  country,  might  be  almost  annihilated  with- 
nnt  leaving  a  trace  behind  it  in  the  Blue  Books,  No  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  will  show  how  many  mills  have  been  closed  in 
Bradfonl  or  Manchester  since  1874.  They  present  very  imper- 
fect material  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  our  foreign  trade,  but 
of  our  trade  one  with  another — of  the  trade  done  by  Birming- 
ham with  Leeds,  or  by  Manchester  with  Sheffield — there  is  and 
•  there  can  be  no  record  whatever.  And  yet,  when  does  a 
*  statistician  '  ever  tell  us  about  anything  but  a  Board  of  Trade 
Kctum  ?  Docs  not  that,  according  to  bis  ideas,  contain  all  that 
'AD  possibly  be  known  about  British  Trade,  instead  of  »n\y  a 
part,  and  that  not  the  most  important  part?  VVe  are  assun:!d  by 
Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  who  really  understood  something 
about  political  economy,  that  a  nation  which  extends  its  foreign 
trade  without  making  a  proportionate  extension  of  its  home 
trade,  does  not  benefit  itself.  Even  in  London,  any  writer  who 
was  disposed  to  look  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  own  room  for 
enlightenment,  might  easily  satisfy  himself  that  'quantities' 
are  m»t  '  everything.'  We  could  mention  three  large  houses, 
which  are  well  known  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  which 
«mpIoy  a  capital   of  more  than  500,000/.     For   the  first  six 

»  months  of  the  present  year  they  hod  not  earned  a  profit  of  5000/. 
One  great  company  has  withdrawn  12,000/.  this  year  from  a 
reserve  fund,  in  order  that  it  might  pay  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent.  Private  firms  or  public  companies  are  alike  chary  of  dis- 
closing such  results  as  these,  but  writers  who  undertake  to 
•instruct  the  public  may  and  can  obtain  the  requisite  information 
if  they  choose  to  seek  it.  They  are  neither  willing  to  seek  it 
nor  to  accept  it  when  it  is  brought  to  them.  In  the  early  part 
of  September  last,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  Cutlers'  Feast  at  Sheffield,  in  which  he  described  ia  a  very 
few  words  the  condition  of  trade  in  that  district.  He  was  not 
likely  to  be  tempted  into  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation,  for 
he  was  addressing  a  body  of  men  whose  interests  arc  all  ideil- 
tlfied  with  the  local  industries.  And  what  did  he  tell  them — 
that  Sheffield  was  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity,  and  that  em- 
ployers and  employed  were  all  growing  rich?  The  picture  which 
he  presentwl  was  one  of  a  very  diflbrent  character.  '  Profits,* 
ba  said,  '  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  wages  are  being  reduced,  your 
fnniaces  ore  being  put  out,  and  your  mills  are  worked  cither 
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not  at  all,  or  hnlf  time/*  Every  one  present  recogntated  thli  at 
the  plain  and  simple  truth ;  and  yet  how  utterly  opposed  it  ia 
to  all  the  atatcments  which  appear  in  the  *  leading  jrmmalj*  af 
X.ondon.  Either  the  Sheffield  manufacturers  do  not  know  the 
state  of  their  own  affairs,  or  those  whom  Dr.  Arnold  Hesrribed 
as  *  the  one-eyed  men,  political  economists,'  arc  blind  to  all 
that  is  going  on.  The  trades  associations  ol*  the  whole  rountrj 
are  one  after  another  making  known  their  alarm  at  the  pmspect 
beiorc  them,  although  the  operation  of  the  Radical  gng-law 
prevented  that  alarm  making  iticlf  heard  at  the  Trades  Untoa 
Congress  in  London  : — 

'When  wc  find/  ftaya  a  journal  of  great  repute  in  ecTer&l  importani 
tradco, '  Llio  roprusentntives  of  tbo  allied  trudea  of  (he  West  of  Eagland ; 
of  the  trades  a^tsoeintiuns  of  the  West  of  Scotland;  of  the  town 
tradoB  and  sliipping  tradcR  conncila  of  Ghugow  and  Liverpool ;  of  the 
trades  as^ociattgus  of  Hall  and  Birkouhiad  ;  of  tlio  hnuaworkers,  tfaa 
sugar  operatiTcs,  tlio  coopers  and  oaso-makers,  the  shipwri^tSf  llt« 
dock-yard  lahourore,  the  watermen  and  lightermen  of  tbo  Tfainiies, 
aud  the  British  Heomon,  among  the  signataries  of  a  pablio  appeal 
made  on  eooDomio  gronndB,  it  is  arident  tliat  it  wuald  be  worse  than 
fully  either  to  ignore  suoh  a  lymptom  of  thu  timos  or  to  a£kct  tu 
tioat  it  with  disroeiwot/— TA*  JSaiWer,  August  13,  1881. 

Even  this  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  for  there  miirht  have 
been  added  to  it  the  workmen  of  Lancashire  and  Si-'  ''■'>', 
the  weavers  of  Rrndford  and  Rochdale,  of  Coventry  an  %- 

field,  and  the  operatives  of  many  parts  of  the  iron  and  cuitoo 
districts.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ironfounders*  Friendly  Society — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  kingdom— id  his  repnt 
issued  July  1881,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  are  sorely 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  Lord  Derby  and  the  pulitical 
economists  gcncrully  : — *  \\'hcn  we  view  the  present  statu  of 
trade  in  all  the  centres  of  our  staple  industries,  it  really  appears 
as  if  we  had  lost  onr  lead  in  cotton,  worsted,  silk,  lace,  and 
general  articles  of  utility  in  iron.  Take,  for  instance,  Man- 
chester and  its  surroundings,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Maccles- 
field, and  Htrmingham,  and  view  their  state  for  the  post  two  or 
three  years,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  where  has  the  ttade 
gone.*  Gone?  TTie  reply  of  the  doctnnairfs  u  that  it  has  not 
gone ;  it  is  where  it  was  before,  only  we  cannot  see  it  There 
has  been  no  loss  of  capital ;  no  diminntinn  of  trade;  in  tuit 
the  public  miml  has  merely  been  nnder  the  influence  of  *plw^ 
nomena  of  illusion.*!  It  is  all  a  diram.  Or,  as  another 
antborilj  of  high  repute  among  the  figure  worsfaipjiera  deacribed 
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situation  in  a  very  bad  year  (1877),  the  trifling  depression 
bad  ^  its  roots  in  human  nature,  which  lends  itself  to  an  ebb 
and  flow,  an  action  and  reaction,  in  aifairs.'*  What  we  ought 
chiefly  to  desire,  the  writer  told  us,  was  to  see  foreig'n  manu- 
factures increase.  Moreover,  *what  mankind  rcfmirv  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  their  labour  is  that  the  proportion  of  people 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mining  should  diminish.'  Now  these 
are  the  words  of  a  leading  interpreter  of  the  modern  mysteries 
of  politicral  economy.  In  1877,  when  the  pressure  of  distress 
was  everywhere  felt,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  we  must 

tlook  for  a  remedy  to  the  increase  of  foreign  manufactures,  and 
that  wc  sbould  give  up  growing  com,  and  cease  to  bring  coals 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Four  years  after  this  wonderful 
theory  was  propounded,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  •  Times ' 
(^May  24,  1881),  bearing,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  same 
jignature  of  Robert  Gifrcn,  in  which  the  depression  of  our 
industries  was  acknowledged,  and  traced,  not  to  human  nature, 
or  to  an  ebb  and  flow,  but  to  the  very  cause  which  had  been 
prerionsly  ridiculed — that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  foreign 
tarifis.  *  What  the  great  masses  of  workmen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  sufler  from,'  said  the  writer,  *  is  not  foreign  bounties, 
but  foreign  tariffs.  To  complain  of  bounties  and  not  of  foreign 
tariffs  is  to  direct  attention  from  real  evils  to  evils  which  are 
by  comparison  imaginary.'  The  theory  put  forward  6f>  positively 
at  one  time  is  repudiated  at  another,  and  yet  now  and  always 
we  are  expected  to  place  unlimited  faith  in  every  new  theory 
ad^-anced.  These  are  the  authorities  who,  day  after  day, 
denounce  as  madmen  and  fools  all  who  endeavour  to  call 
attention  to  the  rt^al  dangers  which  threaten  us. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  *  weak  industries'  which 
Hihc  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regards  with  so  much 
.disdain.     The  glove  trade  once  gave  emplo^Tnent  to  thousands 
of  persons  in   Worcester,   Veovil,  and   other  towns.     Prior   to 
1861,  there  were  forty-two  manufacturers  in  Yeovil  alone.    The 
number  has    grailually  dwindled  down  to    twelve.     Not    one- 
third  so  many  gloves  are  made  in  England  now  as  were  made 
^a  few  years  ago.     If  we  enquire  of  one  or  two  eminent  6rms, 
^ftwc  shall  perhaps  Bnd  that  their  business  has  not  fallen  off; 
they  sell  as  many  gloves  as  of  old,  but  where  are  they  made? 
When  we  get  an  answer  to  this  (|Ucstion,  we  see  once  more  that 

»B  trade  may  incre.ise,  and  vet  give  leas  employment  than  ever 
to  English  workmen.  The  great  glove-makers  now  hare  their 
principal   workshops  at   Grenoble  or  Brussels,  instead  of  at 
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Worcester  ur  Yeovil,  and  the  Knglisb  wurkman  Is  left  to  take 
the  course  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests — direct  bis  eaetpn 
into  some  other  channel.  Well  would  it  be  I'ur  him  if  he 
could  always  find  sucb  a  channel  open.  Aooth^  of  the 
industries  which  a  wise  government  will  suppress  when  it  be- 
comes *  weak  '  is  the  potter^'  trade  carried  on  in  SialTordsUire 
and  Worrestorshire,  It  has  rec4'ntly  l]een  stated  *  that  in  these 
counties  *  depression  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  cnndiiion  of 
the  lower  classes  o(  operatives  is  indeed  deplorable/  Anothtr 
correspondent,  writing  from  the  same  district,  says,  *A11  Ibst 
English  energy  and  enterprise  can  do  is  now  being  put  fmUi 
here  to  retain  our  hold  on  the  markets  of  foreign  oatiooi 
for  nur  wares.  Hut  still  we  see  the  circle  of  our  btuioen 
possibilities  steadily  decreasing.' t  I"  the  United  Statea,  the 
maimfncture  of  pottery  and  porcelain  is  making  rapid  strides, 
and  English  workmen  will  no  doubt  take  an  interest  io 
learning  that  *■  the  average  remuneration  of  American  pottery 
operatives  is  fully  one  htmdred  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  wages 
paid  in  Kuro|)e  for  the  same  class  of  labour.  Even  boys  and 
young  girls  cam  from  twelve  to  eighteen  shillings  a  week.'  This 
mav  serve  to  explain  in  some  degree  to  English  artJzans  why  it 
is  that  Protection  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United  Status. 
It  is  because  the  norking  mca  find  that  under  it  tbey  are  much 
better  olF  than  English  workmen  are  under  single-handed  Free 
Trade.  It  is  they,  and  not  the  employers,  who  keep  the  United 
States  a  Protectionist  country.  A  well-known  manufacturer  of 
Bradford,  Mr.  J.  C  Lister,  has  presented  the  matter  in  «  very 
clear  light: — 

»  The  "  Times  "  nmy  be  jnbilant  and  the  Cobdeu  Cluh  tm  /He^  hot 
thcro  is  a  power  as  certain  as  fst^  and  as  jtolcnt  as  the  law  of  gzmfitf 
itself,  that  will  compel  the  working  men  of  England  to  be  iair-trvdcn, 
eron  if  in  many  cases  it  may  he  cuutrary  to  their  political  sympfttlu«& 
That  power  is  irresistible — self-interest.  >yhat  has  mad«  the  wurkiag 
men  of  the  two  great  Repuhlics  of  Amorica  and  France  protectionislsf 
Belf-intoresi.  What  has  made  all  lite  clviliiMU  coontriea  of  the 
world,  and  eren  oar  own  eolonioa,  protectionists  V  Self-inlenat. 
And  what  will  maka  the  working  men  of  England  fair-tndera,  and,  if 
not  that,  then  pruteotioiustB  ?  Self-interost.  And  no  earthly  power 
can  prerent  it.  It  is  simply  a  qneetion  of  time.  When  they  begui 
to  tkuik  for  themsolTCB,  and  see  things  in  their  tnio  light,  no  poww 
on  earth  can  over  persnade  them  that  foreign  competition  can  rvao 
their  wages  or  shorten  their  hoars.' — Mormutf  Poti^  Sept.  21,  1881. 

This  is  not  thejndgment  of  an  *  arm-chair'  theorist,  but  of  a 

*  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  &  Junsaan.  ChorcbUl  Cooil,  WoraestenUva. 
t  Latter  to  *  Murtunp  FMt,'  September  S. 
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practical  man  ;  and  In  answer  to  all  such  statements  Mr.  Bright 
thinks  it  quite  sufHcicnt  to  sav  that^tliey  proceed  from  'Tories 
nf  the  baser  sort.'  Such  a  Tory,  we  presume,  is  Mr.  Siddall,  a 
■working  shoemaker  of  Rra<lfor<l,  who  took  n  general  survey 
of  trade  last  July,  and  gave  this  account  of  what  he  saw.  Look, 
lie  said, 

*  At    Macclesfiold,    Coventry    aii'3   Spitalfielda ;    at  Leek,   Preston, 

Wanchestor,  and  Derby ;  at  Nottingham,  Congleton,  and  Sandbooh  ; 

at  Lnton,  Newport  PugneU,  and  Tring;  at  Exeter  and  Croditou — iu 

L  fact  they  might  incliido  ttomBelvea.aad  they  would  find  that,  with  bat 

Hfew  excefitiouA,  fAmilios  wore  not  making  a  proper  living.     He  could 

^only  tell  them  that  their  prospects  were  still  cloomy,  and  Uiey  would 

continue  to  Ixi  so  ouleas  they  put  their  Bhoaldors  to  the  wheel  and 

demanded  Ppotootion  for  British  labour.' — Spe«ch   at  a  MnAiiuj  in 

Bradford,  July  15,  1881. 

•  Another  of  the  Tories  of  the  baser  sort,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Mr.  Bright's  description,  or  of  the  victims  of  *  phenomena  of 
illusion,'  if  we  take  that  of  the  *  Times,*  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Bristol.  He  declared  at 
n  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  in  June 
last,  that*  there  could  be  no  doubt  we  were  suffering  from  the 
operation  of  tariffs.'  '  Let  us  boldly  say,'  he  went  on,  '  that  if 
these  duties   are    continued,    England    will  hare    to  retaliate,* 

■  Another  candidate  for  the  anathema  maranatha  is  the  Liberal 
Member  for  Hylhe,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  who,  not  having  the 
fear  of  Mr.  Bright  before  bis  eyes,  in  August  lust  addressed  the 
shareholders  of  the  Manchester,  ShefHeld,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  in  the  following  strain  :— 

'  I  shall  not  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  that  for  wtvollen  goods 
and  for  woven  articles  uf  mixed  woollcu  and  cotti>n  goods  there  is  a 
{ailing  off  in  our  exports  from  Grinishy  of  SO  per  cent. ;  that  ia  to  eay, 
noder  the  operation  of  these  tarifts  you  carry  just  half  the  quantity  of 
thoso  goods  for  the  (jcrman  market  that  yon  did  before.  Tho  aamo 
thing  oporatefl  injnrionfily  also  at  Hidl  and  LiTerpool.  All  these 
taxes  npon  commoditieu  imported  into  foroigu  countries  can  havo 
only  one  effect — namely,  to  diminish  tho  saleable  quantity  of  indus- 
trial products;  and  no  doubt  tho  effect  will  be  to  rodaco  tho  profits 
of  the  capitalists  in  the  first  place,  and  ultimately  to  redncs  the  wages 
of  tho  workers.  But,  then,  we  have  been  fur  tho  lost  few  years  very 
much  in  this  position— we  have  laid  out,  under  tho  strong  pressure  ot 
our  customers,  and  also  to  some  extent  tho  strong  pressure  of  our 
TOoprietors,  a  very  largo  capital  fur  trodo  that  wo  havo  not  yet  got. 
Take  the  oase  of  Sheffield  and  Sonth  Yorkshire.  We  have  laid  out  a 
million  of  money  there  to  prepare  for  a  largely  increasing  trade,  bnt 
owing  to  various  causes,  [nrticularly  tho  .ijnericau  taritl^  yoa  havo 
not  got  it.' 

Not 
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Not  a  word,  it  will  be  seen,  abuut  the  *  bicssrd  snti.'  Let  oi 
DOW  take  a  piece  of  evidence  from  a  wholly  different  qovter. 
At  a  mculiiig  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  held  lut 
Julj,  one  of  the  speakers  dwelt  upoo  the  general  depression  of 
trade,  and  said  : — 

'  Not  only  did  the  master  sufier ;  the  workmen  wen  feolmg  fto 
pinch,  aud  vrero  now  bogiuning  to  see  that  trade  wm  not  free,  aod 
that  thoy  wero  bondsmen  to  tho  foreigner — that  the  foreign  toll  coold 
only  be  paid  out  uf  thoir  wa^i^  and  |mrhap«i  exteusiuu  uf  tho  hours  of 
labour.  To  avoid  this  imi>ust,  large  numbers  were  emigrating  to 
cotmtries  nrboro  tho  prodncta  of  thoir  labour  vuald  not  only  find  a 
&Qe  market,  bnt  aUo  a  toll  to  protect  thoir  lahoars.* — Report  in  lis 
'Scotsmm;  July  20, 18S1. 

Then,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Iron  trade,  let  lis 
take  some  farts  hroug^bt  forwanl  by  Lonl  Oranrillo  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  held  nn  the  lltb  instant, 
and  not  easily  to  be  challenged,  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  Lim* 
self:— 

'  Ur.  Gladstone  the  other  day  estimated  the  loss  in  XitA  Haaona  lo 
agriculture  at  the  ouormone  sum  of  100,000,000^.,  bat  wbiil  bus  tlM 
iron  trade  lottt  ?  If  yon  abonld  look  at  tho  table  of  the  aaneBmonk 
uf  irouworku  to  the  iucomo-t<LX,  yon  will  soo  that  that  which  in  187fl 
amoontod  to  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  was  reduced  in  1879  to  liMi 
than  two  miUioua  of  money.  Taking  the  years  1B76,  IB7C.  1877, 
and  1878,  you  will  ilud  a  reduction  in  tho  quantities  of  steed  and  iioa 
exported  from  this  country  of  something  like  700,000  tona.  If  yott 
look  at  the  difference  of  tuIuo,  there  is  a  diminution  of  something 
more  than  eighteen  millions  from  a  little  Il-sk  than  tlurty-eigl^  ^ 
raillinns  of  money.  That  represents  25  nor  cent.  rcdnoCion  J^J 
quantity,  aud  50  per  cent,  in  ralne,  and  that  reduction  in  tcI^^I 
represents  to  the  iron  trade  of  this  ooontry  a  net  value  of  somoUnqg 
like  40,000,000/.  a  year,  so  that  during  those  four  years  no  leas  a  cnta 
than  160,000,000/.  was  lost  tu  tho  iron  trade.*— TTims,  Oct.  13, 188L 

If  now  we  find  the 'figures*  are  in  direct  and  hopeless  conflict 
with  such  a  mass  of  testimony  as  this,  wbicb  would  it  be  ths 
more  reasonable  to  distrust — the  figures  or  the  facts? 

In  the  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  the  past  three  months 
have  brought  about  no  change  for  the  better.  The  official  reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  show  th.it  nn  increasing  arc* 
of  land  is  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  is  uo  bankemr 
land-agent  who  could  not  give  too  many  practical  illustrations 
of  the  hard  straits  tu  which  must  of  the  fanners,  and  nmny  laml- 
lords,  have  been  brought.  In  Berkshire,  one  landowner  has 
four  thousand  acres  for  which  he  cannot  find  a  tenaat,  and  la 
Kent  three  surveyors  report  that  there  are  ten  thousawl  aoca 
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which  cannot  be  let,  although  '  vacant  land  in  Kent  was  once 
unknown.'  Mr.  Little,  the  assistnnt  Commissioner  for  the 
Southern  Counties^  sa^s  of  Sussex  : — 

'  Not  once  or  twice,  but  over  and  over  again,  it  hns  occurrod  to  mo 
daring  my  visits  in  my  district,  that  fanners  apparontly  in  a  good 
podtion,  some  of  them  hold  in  great  repute  by  their  neighbours  as 
careful  iadustriuus  men  and  good  managers,  have  con&ded  to  me  that 
their  reeonroes  were  utterly  exhausted.  Many  of  those  who  stiU  bave 
capital  left  am  giving  up  or  reducing  their  occupati(utN,  aud  the  ufTer 
of  the  must  advautagcuus  terms  iiua  the  inuHt  liberal  conditions  of 
touuro  is  gotiorally  insufficient  to  tempt  the  possessor  of  oapital  to 
invest  it  in  famiiug.' 

In  Surrey,  the  same  Commissioner  reports  that  there  are  farms 
which  are  nut  only  unoccupied  but  uncultivated.  Here  are  four 
picked  counties,  and  wc  may  infer  from  them  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  districts  less  advantng'pously  situated.  *  In 
our  results  of  county  sales,'  says  the  *  Estates  Gazette' of  July  30, 
'  the  amount  reached  in  our  last  issue  was  oidy  40^1,017/.,  whereas 
last  year  it  was  1,013,4G4/.'  And  the  sales  actually  made  must 
have  been  at  a  heavy  loss,  for  the  same  journal  reports  that  for 
one  property  on  which  5000/.  had  been  advanced,  only  3000/. 
was  bid.  The  decrease  of  sheep  is  enormous.  Accordini^  to 
the  Agricultural  Keturns  for  1881,  the  total  is  now  24,5UO,OOt), 
or  about  two  millions  less  than  in  1880,  and  four  millions  less 
than  in  1871).  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Caird  *  states  that  the 
breadth  of  land  sown  this  year  with  wheat  was  the  smallest  known 
since  I8ti7.  *  The  decline  from  1808  is  one  million  acres,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  extent  at  that  time.'  We  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  *  truly  Liberal '  writers  so 
to  manipulate  ihese  figures  as  to  prove  that  agriculture  is  highly 
prosperous,  but  to  any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense  they  tell 
a  sorrowful  tale  of  widespread  loss  and  misfortune.  The  Kadical 
looks  upon  it  all  as  a  mere  opportunity  for  making  a  little 
more  parly  capital.  *  More  Land  Bills  wanted  '  is  the  joyous 
cry  of  one  organ  of  the  party ;  *  the  land  doctor  is  abroad.'  f 
If  there  is  discontent,  it  must  be  allayed  by  revolutionary 
legislation.  Already  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  '  land  doctor,'  is 
ready  to  administer  his  remedies,  and  the  first  is  to  be  *£rec 
trade  in  land.'  What  he  means  by  that  phrase  is  uncertain,  and 
what  he  means  by  it  l»>day  he  certainly  will  not  m^an  at  the 
beginning  of  next  Session,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  Session  will  he 
I  mean  what  he  did  at  the  beginning.  Many  landlords  have  not 
iived  one-half  of  their  nominal  rents  for  several  years  past, 
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and  therefore  the  Irish  '  message  of  peace '  is  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  The  Fair  Trade  Card  must  be  *  trumped'  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  of  confiscation.  Other  remedies  the  Radicab 
have  none  to  offer.  Some  of  them  talk  of  deserting  weak 
industries,  others  of  withdrawing  from  agriculture  and  mining, 
others  of  sitting  down  quietly  and  waiting  for  more  sun.  As  a 
last  resource,  if  the  working  man  still  seeks  for  consolation 
and  encouragement,  he  is  referred  to  the  *  immortal  truths '  of 
political  economy.  What  is  political  economy  ?  The  working 
men  must  not  be  too  hastily  consigned  to  the  dreary  recesses  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  if  they  fail  to  see  in  this  science  little  more 
than  a  bundle  of  sophisms  and  fallacies,  which  is  cast  aside  with 
contempt  by  its  own  professors  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  an 
inconvenient  burden.  Every  man  who  has  studied  the  subject 
with  due  attention  must  be  well  aware  that  the  theories  put 
forward  by  most  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  derive  no 
authority  from  the  fountain-head — from  Adam  Smith,  M*Ciil- 
loch,  or  Ricardo.  Take,  for  instance,  the  favoorite  dc^mm  that 
the  more  your  imports  exceed  jour  exports  the  wealthier  vou 
must  become.  The  founders  of  £ngUsh  Political  Eoonomj  give 
no  support  to  this  idea.      Yet  the  'Economist,*  among  odm 

i'oumals,  ascribes  the  disbelief  in  this  theory  to  a  *  want  of 
knowledge  and  sense,*  and  inusts  upon  the  assampti<m,  inrented 
br  the  achool  to  which  it  belongs,  that  commodities  boogfat  of 
another  nation  must  always  be  paid  for  with  commodities  of  oor 
own.  If  wc  are  to  have  this  question  decided  on  the  basis 
of  jtiilitiml  economy,  we  may  fairly  insist  opcMi  taking  the  fka* 
damrntal  principles  from  the  highest  authorities  in  the  *  science* 
— frx^m  Adam  Smith  rather  than  fttim  unknown  writen.  \ow 
Adam  Smith  thus  gires  us  the  law : — *  Whra  one  of  than  *Le^ 
of  two  nalionsi  impt.)rt$  from  the  other  to  a  gmurr  raloe  than  h 
expi^rts  tt)  that  ttiber,  the  former  necessarily  beoHnes  indeicfld 
to  the  latter  in  a  greater  sum  than  the  latter  becomes  iiiiMo< 
tt>  it :  the  debts  and  rrcHlits  of  each  do  not  compeik^ar  cmr 
another,  aint  m^viex  must  he  sent  oat  iroai  that  place  of  w^::^ 
the  d<^bts  OTrrtwlaace  the  credits.'  *  This  is  pnrisely  vhK  has 
happi^neti  with  us.  m^m  paniralarir  in  oar  ii<talin£s  witt  tix 
l'nit«\t  States.  They  do  not  take  oar  ewids  in  payiMsc  iir 
lS<')r«s  bu:  vv  pay  them  in  securities  of  rBri.x:s  t>?*^  as£ 
p*n)v  et-en  in  i^^M.  But  vbaarvtr  nay  hire  ^ksppeaed.  r» 
*  K4\>«K^misi "  as3ttTv>s  ns^  v<e  caaDoc  bsTv  hewn  psyixtf  xa  p>ua- 
V'v  :iKvr  *Kas  Keen  bo  dnia  oi  fvwd  w^a^eves-:''*'  knc  tiieak. 
i:nKin£na»\y  K<c  the  ar^rczaent.  tbe  mjim   |c\x-vwoHi  v>  cunv 
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statistics  in  support  of  it,  qdiI  by  those  statistics  be  fell.  They 
pruvcd  that  during  the  last  three  years  out  of  four,  the  precious 
metals  were  flowin;;  out  of  the  country  instead  of  into  it.  Here 
arc  the  writer's  <»wn  figures  for  1877-80,  the  period  directly 
under  discussion : — 


1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 


Imparls  uf  Qold. 

£ 
37,152.799 
32,422,1155 
24,155.538 
16,258,883 


£ 

39,798,119 
2C,686.54G 
28,584.912 

18,889,503 


■& 


Moreover,  the  *  Economist'  had  Iiecn  obliged  to  confess,  the 
very  week  before  it  rashly  produced  these  figures,  that  the  trade 
balance  with  the  United  States  had  *  been  liquidated  by  lar^e  im- 
ptjrU  of  specie^  that  there  *  are  no  means  of  knowing-  to  what  extent 
payment  may  have  been  made  in  Stock  Exchange  Securities, 
which  now  piny  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  iutcr- 
nationiil  debts,'  but  that,  *  to  all  appennincc,  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  lake  gold  from  this  side  is  much  greater  than  it 
WAS  twelve  months  ago.'  *  In  the  short  space  of  a  week,  the 
same  philosopher  denied  all  this,  and  confidently  declared  there 
h.'id  been  'no  drain  of  gold  whatever.'  And  these  arc  the 
writers  who  stand  aghast  when  tlieir  doctrines  are  challenged 
and  their  rickety  theories  rejected!  In  this  particular  case, 
the  'Economist*  is  refuted  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  'Econo- 
mist* itself;  but,  lest  these  authorities  should  be  condemned  as 
labouring  under  a  'want  of  knowledge  and  sense,'  we  will  cite 
the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  inielli- 
gence  as  well  as  a  political  ec^momist — the  late  Mr.  Waller 
Bagehot.     This  was  the  opinion  which  he  held : — 

Tbo  ordinary  foreign  trade  of  a  coiuitiy  rcqutroa  no  cash;  the 
ports  oil  one  side  balance  the  imports  on  the  other.  But  a  sudden 
rade  of  import — liku  the  import  of  foreign  uiirn  after  a  biul  harvest — 
or  (what  is  much  less  common,  though  there  arc  oases  of  it)  thu 
oesftation  of  any  groat  export — causee  a  balance  to  becxime  doe,  which 
rmut  he  i*aid  in  cash.' — Loatbard  Street,  pp.  43,  44. 

I  This  brief  passage  exactly  describes  the  general  conditions 
Dnder  which  our  excess  of  imports  has  been  produced — large 
importations  of  grain  to  compensate  for  our  own  deficient  supply, 
for  which  we  pay  partly  in  gold,  partly  in  the  interest  of  our 
investments,  partly  in  Stock  Exchange  securiticrs.  In  either 
case  money  has  to  be  spent  abroad  which  ought  to  be  spent  at 
lome.     The  interest  or  income  derived  from  our  savings  goes 
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to  other   coantrics,  antl   ceases   to   become  a  source  of   fi    

wealth  to  the  population  of  these  isl.imls.  There  must  bvii 
liniLt  to  this  process.  We  cannot  always  be  sending  the  interne 
on  our  investments  to  foreign  nations ;  it  may  be  ihct  the 
investments  themselves  will  gradually  be  eaten  awajr.  The 
fiDancial  pretenders  tell  us  thnt  whether  we  spend  our  mooey 
abroad  or  at  home,  it  is  all  the  same ;  but  Adnm  Smith.  doM 
not  say  so.  If  we  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  we  ought  to  Ikt 
able  to  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  that  we  rnnnot  do.  We  >re 
not  free  to  exchange  our  iron  or  cotton  for  nil  the  com  wc  want. 
Wc  must  pay  in  cash,  or  the  direct  equivalent  of  cash.  Thai  a 
nation  can  permanently  pn>sppr  with  a  trade  carried  on  ondcr 
these  circumstances  no  man  of  common  sense  will  believe.  Tht 
theorists  who  hold  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  so  situated  Mm 
to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  contrivances  which  have  not  bithcrts 
been  held  in  piK^uHarly  high  esteem  by  men  who  arc  aoziou  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  They  give  a  false  colouring  to  facts  as  well 
as  to  statements : — 

*  Our  imports  from  America  are   very  largely  in  exoees  of  ma 
exports.     The  country,  it  is  asserteil,  must  ho  tho  loaor  by  the  whale 
difiercnoo,  fiince  imports  which  are  nut  paid  fur  by  romofactures 
ho  paid  for  in  hard  cash.      The  infcrcoDo  has  a  oommonsenfltt 
about  iL     TtH  fault  is  that  it   is  at  absolute  vsrianDO  with 
There  is  no  &\vAi  export  of  gold  from  this  ootuitry  to  Amorio*  and 
eleowhero  aa   tho  theory  in  qaestiOD  would  imply.' — The  *  ZSflMv* 
July  15, 188L 

The  *  inference*  thus  put  fnr\Tartl  was  attributed  to  as.  The 
statement  which  actually  appeared  in  these  pages*  was,  that  with 
our  investments  iu  *  American  and  other  foreign  bonds'  wc  wrrr 
*  paying  fur  a  large  part  of  the  dilTerenee  between  our  imports 
and  our  exports.*  Iiefore  a  '  statist '  proceeds  to  answer  this,  be 
first  of  all  remodels  it  thus  :  *  It  is  asserted  that  the  difTereoce  is 
paid  for  in  hani  cash.'  This  methud  of  conducting  a  coa* 
Iroversy  may  be  *  free,'  but  assuredly  it  is  not  '  fair/  It  will  be 
left,  we  trust,  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  piditical  economists. 
While  the  *  Times'  was  denying  strenuously  that  Kngland  *t«t 
away  gold  to  the  United  States  in  liquidation  of  trade  debts,  it 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  the  following  from  its  own  I^uU* 
delphia  correspondent : — 

'  Tho  approximate  trade  retuniB  of  tho  United  SUtM  for  til* 
year  ended  Thnrsday  last  show  8270,000,000  caoow  of         "    _^ 
in  exports  over  imports,  bainc  an  increase  of  £[105.000,000  in  ftffow 
of  tho  Uuiteil  States  oTor  the  previous  year's  Urarlo  balanow.     TUt 
Aof  hempartltj  paid  for  6y  about  £90,000,000  o/tpeeie,* 


the  22n(l  of  August,  it  was  Again  compelled  to  refer  witli 
•  astonishment '  to  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States  : — 

^B  *  Although  the  United  States  ore  a  gold-prodnoing  ooiintiy,  and 
^Kie  prodnction  in  tho  tliroo  ytmrn  from  JAnnory  1,  1871^,  to  the  closo 
^Vf  the  present  ytsar  will  have  been  abuut  20,000,000/.,  and  although 
the  immigranta  also  bring  a  certain  amonat  of  coin  aDnually,  yet  the 
United  States  hod  imported  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  ending 
June  30  last  no  Ivsa  au  aiuuuut  than  8^,000,000/.  of  i^ld.  VTe  are 
thas  within  tho  mark  in  saying  that,  witbont  reckoning  the  amounts 
it  ia  now  beginning  to  draw  from  Europe,  it  has  absorbed  into  its 
currency  at  least  05,000,000/.  in  Ices  than  three  years.' 

Simple-mindotl  readers,  who  take  their  opinions  ready-made 
from  the  daily  journal,  must  often  be  confounded  by  what  tbey 
iind  in  its  news  columns.  One  of  them  not  long  ago  stoutly 
m.iintained  that  foreign  nationsalways  t.ike  our  goods  in  exch.inge 
for  their  own,  and  soon  afterwnnis  it  announced  that  a  heavy 
drain  of  goKl  bad  set  in  from  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Americans  and  say,  '  Take  what 
we  owe  you  in  iron  or  wonlirn  goods,  or  other  manufactures,  but 
we  want  gt)ld  and  mean  to  keep  it.  If  the  struggle  does  not 
begin  at  once,  it  will  later  on ;  it  is  inevitable.  And  something 
must  give  way  when  the  strain  tightens.'  *  But  why  should  we 
,ay  this,  when  the  Americans,  according  to  the  orthodox  theory, 
»Te  already  taking  p.iyment  in  kind  ?  How  is  it  that  none  of 
these  economical  quacks  arc  able  to  find  a  theory  which  can  be 

pported,  with  the  simplest  regard  for  decency,  even  two  days 

igether  ? 

Political  economy  will  do  nothing  for  the  working  man  in  his 
present  and  coming  UitHcuIties.  It  has,  indeed,  been  gravely 
suggested  that  "^a  chapter  of  Adam  Smith  or  Kicardo  might 
serre  to  tt&y  the  tottering  convictions  of  the  relapsing  economic 
heretic.'!  It  may  bo  so,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  ex- 
purgated edition  would  hare  to  be  prepared  fur  the  miserable 
sinner.  Adam  Smith  disposes  of  the  theory  that  excess  of 
imports  is  a  proof  of  wealth,  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book  he  shows  that  retaliatory  duties  may  be  'good 
policy '  when  '  some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high  duties  or 
probibitions  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into 
their  coantry.*  Here,  once  more,  the  great  doctor  himself  puts 
to  confusion  the  brawling  crowd  of  Sganarelles  who  prepare 
their  doses  in  his  name.  Another  great  economist  and  '  thinker,* 
whose  authority  on   most  points   is  absolutely  decisive  with  a 

roperly-trained  Radical — .John  Stuart  Mill — declares  that  the 
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*  only  mode  iu  which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a  Ioi«r 
by  the  revenue  duties  luiposctl  by  other  countries  on  its  com- 
nioilities  is  to  impose  corresjMiidiug  revenue  duties  on  thcin.'* 
Not  (inly  docs  he  propound  this  doctrinef  but  he  utterly  deaia 
the  theory  that  a  duty  on  foreign  imports  falls  upon  tbe 
consumer : — 

'It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  dovm  aa  a  prlnciplo  that  »  talon 
important  commodities,  when  it  really  oporatos  as  a  tax  and  not  m  s 
prohibitioD  either  total  or  partial,  almost  always  fklls  in  part  apua 
tho  foroignore  who  consnme  onr  goods,  and  that  this  is  a  ntoda  i& 
whioh  a  nation  may  approprtato  to  itself,  at  tho  oxpeose  of  fareigM^ 
a  larger  share  than  would  otherwise  belong  to  it  of  the  inoroaae  U  Ite 
general  prodoctiveness  of  tho  labour  and  capital  of  tho  world  whidi 
rsBiilte  from  the  iotorehange  of  commodiUos  among  natioiuL* — J'km* 
apU*  of  Political  Economy^  Book  t.  oh,  iv. 

Are  we  then  to  say  that  John  Stuart  Mill  was  mad?  Or  that 
he  was  ft  man  without  sense  or  knowlfd^?  Or  is  the  'city 
editor*  and  the  *  statistician  '  to  be  allowed  to  bring  this  greal 
prophet  into  contempt  by  dealing  his  solemn  teaehiogsT 
Working  men  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  i& 
demanding  duties  on  the  commtHlities  of  foreign  countries  wbic^ 
refuse  to  deal  with  us  on  fair  terms,  they  have  the  autbori^  of 
all  the  reC4}gniz(-d  jvtlitical  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  even  to  Mr.  Gnldwin  Smith,  who  has 
recenllv  explained  that  the  Canadian  tariff  was  rlevised  to  corrcr 
the  Americans  into  lowering  tbeir  duties.  He  justifie*  thii, 
saying  :  ^  If  tho  pressure  were  likely  to  be  eflectual,  why  xhfndd 
it  not  be  applied?  An  tmmnliatc  sacrifice  would  no  doubt  be 
made  in  refusing  to  buy  cheap  American  goo<ls,  but  it  would  be 
made  in  anticipation  of  a  greater  gain,  and  a  doctrine  of  Ffve 
I'rade  which  should  forbid  such  an  exercise  of  foresight  wotlM 
surely  be  Free  'i'rodc  gone  mad.  Hnlitical  economy  is  a  matlctr 
of  expediency ;  it  is  not  like  morality,  which  forbids  us  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come.'  *  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from 
one  of  the  very  elect,  and  we  may  turn  to  others  of  the  Micnd 
band  and  hear  them  deliver  vi-ry  similar  sentiments — when 
occasion  calls  for  them.  The  artizans  of  our  large  towai  and 
cities  an,'  convinced  thai  it  has  no  application  to  them  or  tbeir 
aHairs.  Their  feeling  on  this  point  was  boldly  expn-ssod  by 
Mr.  John  Murley  in  an  address  which  he  dclirerc<l  to  aatat 
miners  four  years  or  so  ago.f  '  What  the  artiKan/  he  sftid,  *  and 
the  chief  men  in  a  trade  society  want  to  know,  are  the  puticoUr 
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circumstances  of  their  own  trade ;  its  fluctuattons  and  their 
causes;  its  prices,  its  profits,  its  oulluuk.  Now,  Political 
Kconomy,  as  taught  in  the  books,  and  as  expoundeci  by  its 
ablest  professors,  sheds  on  these  things  none  of  the  light  that 
you  need.  It  is  an  affair  of  tendencies  and  averages,  of  doctrines 
which  an-  true  enough  on  the  conditions  that  tlic  economist 
takes  for  granted.  But  then,  these  conditions  do  nnt  exist.  They 
are  not  tiic  conditions  of  real  life.  Tliey  len<l  to  truths  that  would 
be  true  if  only  tliey  were  not  false.'  Let  us  hope  that  the 
miners  appreciated  the  brilliant  epigram  with  which  this  passage 
concludes,  and  that  its  signification  will  also  be  understood  by 
others  of  the  *  expansive '  brethren.  It  may  save  them  from  many 
erroneous  estimates  and  false  judgments.  The  *  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  for  example — which  <loes  not  understand  that  political 
economy  leads  only  to  truths  which  would  be  true  if  they  were 
not  false — has  reproached  us  for  not  attaching  due  importance 
to  the  *  enormous  growth  of  lilnglish  shipping.'  Now  the  fact  is 
— one  of  the  facts  earcfullv  concealed  by  the  statisticians — that 
the  English  shipping  trade  has  not  always  been  so  profitable  as 
might  be  inft'trcd  from  a  mere  return  of  the  number  of  vessels 
wliicli  sail  under  our  flag. 

The  *Pall  .Mall  Gazette'  might  not  be  willing  to  receive  this 
view  from  us — let  it,  then,  take  it  from  an  unimpeachable 
Radical,  the  judicious  Mr.  John  Morlcy.  In  an  address  to  a 
Trades' Union  Congress  at  Bristol,*  this  gentleman  showed  that 
multiplying  the  number  of  vessels  in  our  possession  did  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  imply  the  growth  of  a  sound  and  lucrative 
trade.  He  stated  that  *onc  of  the  ablest  aud  best  informed 
shipowners  in  LiverjMiul '  wrote  to  him  saying,  ^The  fact  is, 
that  we  British  have  not  only  beaten  the  foreigner  out  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  but  have  cut  our  own  throats  into 
the  bargain.'  .Mr.  Morley  fully  accepted  this  sUtement.  '  That 
pungent  way,'  he  declared,  '  oi  putting  the  matter  might  serve  for 
a  general  account  of  much  British  trade."  This  was  coniirmetl 
by  the  '  Economist,' t  which  said  that  sales  of  our  goods  had 
been  forced  'probably  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,'  and  that 
*  owing  to  the  pxtremelv  low  rates  of  freight,  our  shipping  has 
derived  little  if  any  advantage  from  the  carrying  trade.'  It  is 
true  that  all  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  theories  constantly 
advocated  by  the  same  authorities,  but  it  is  no  jMirt  of  our  business 
to  reduce  this  chaos  to  onltr.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  law 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  alone  ought  to  be  studied,  let 
US  once  more  hear  Mr.  Morley: — *The  orthodox  doctrine  has 
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«fi/l  hitf^:ii*r%  is  foaoded  00  an  eotire  misaj^irehensioa  ct  t^ 
'.;iuv;»  which  k%v«;  proxJaced  it.  Forei^  competicioa  will  not 
tf^r/y/f/if'  lf!»«  krifn  as  jear*  (70  br,  nor  will  the  world  be  dinvKil 
u,  IfAvn  a  monopr>|v  of  its  markets  to  English  manofactnicn. 
'J'rwl<*s  wUU:U  w«>  oncf;  ontrolled  will  fall  into  other  b^nds,  and 
tli'Tft  will  affairi  U;  tu^zn  that  *shifting^  of  industries*  which  the 
|ttjiloiKfj4i(:rs  asKurf!  us  is  all  that  is  now  going  on.  But  it  is 
f  f  ntUf.r  lands  that  tho  industries  will  be  shifted.  Cotton  mano- 
fiu:Lurc«  will  Ik;  frultivatcd  assiduously  by  Gcrmanj  and  tfaf 
IJiiit'-d  Stfttcs,  and  t\n-  day  will  certainly  come  when  the  onlr 
ltiiiiit)Hjrt  of  cotton  nf(|uirc;d  will  be  from  the  field  where  it  is 
Kiowii  nrroHM  tlic  road  to  the  mills  where  it  is  worked  up. 
Alicady  th«  Americans  have  erected  cotton-mills  at  Chicago, 
and   tutlUitif^  but  thft   temporary  want  of  capital  prevents   the 
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lextcnsioa  of  the  intlustry  to  the  south  and  soutb-we»t.  Man- 
dicstor  and  Oldham  will  find  out,  as  Bradford  has  done,  that 
i.tberc  is  a  foriii  of  foreign  t:oiiip«tition  against  which,  with  open 
ports  here  and  closed  ports  everywhera  else,  it  is  impossible 
to  fight.  Of  these  things  the  working  men  have  n  presentt- 
jucnt,  because  they  can  see  and  feel  even  now  the  beginning  of 
evils  fur  which,  if  they  arc  left  to  grow  unchecked,  there  can  be 
.  no  possible  remedy.  The  a^tation,  then,  will  not  and  cannot 
E  die  out,  because  its  causes  will  remain,  and  not  only  Femaio, 
.  but  become  more  and  more  urgent  in  their  nature.  All  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world's  trade  have  changed,  and  we  shall  hare  to 
change  our  own  system  to  grapple  with  them.  Even  if  Free 
Trade  had  acc^mpiishe<l  the  marvels  ailrihuted  tn  it  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  bis  followers,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
adapted  to  our  requirements  for  all  time  to  come.  A  nation, 
like  a  merchant,  must  sell  to  the  best  customers  it  can  find, 
and  not  chain  itself  to  *  fixed  laws.'  It  cannot  say,  '  there  shall 
never  be  anv  departure  from  the  principle  now  adopted,'  or  if 
it  does,  it  will  see  it^ielf  passed  in  the  race  by  its  rivals — as 
England  is  being  passed  now.  There  is  no  law  of  '  fmality '  in 
commerce.  Long  ago  we  should  have  formeil  close  relations 
with  our  colonies,  instead  of  striving  by  every  means  which  lay 
within  our  power  to  alienate  tbem  from  us.  Had  we  chme  that, 
the  problem  which  will  now  give  us  so  much  trouble  would  have 
been  solved.  Rut  the  Government  is  taking  no  steps  to  arrive  at 
a  good  understanding  with  our  Colonies,  and  it  wiil  take  none} 
for  it  does  not  believe  that  any  necessity  exists  for  protecting  or 
extending  the  trade  of  this  country.  The  foreign  market  must 
look  after  itself,  and  if  the  home  market  cannot  do  so,  it  must 
be  surrendered  to  foreigners.  '  Roiherhnm,'  says  the  '  Evening 
Standard,*  *  which  might  teach  its  morning  contemporary  some 
useful  lessons,  '  is  in  the  heart  of  the  South  V'orkshlre  steel 
trade  ;  yet  fifty  tons  of  rails  from  Krupp's  factory  at  Essen  were 
delivered  to  the  order  nf  a  firm  in  that  town  yesterday.'  They 
were  to  be  used  in  building  a  line  in  the  neighbourhood.  *  If 
the  foreigners  can  thus  cut  out  in  spheres  of  industry  which  arc, 
or  once  were,  peculiarly  our  own,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  the 
country  at  large.'  This  is  precisely  the  opinion  of  the  working 
men,  and  hence  they  desire  to  see  some  effective  measures  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  their  industries.  To  represent  their 
efforts  as  instigated  by  landlords  and  'wealtbv  protectionists* 
seeking  'to  corrupt  poor  men  with  money,'  is  too  preposterous 
to  deceive  the  most  shallow  demagogue  who  has  the  slightest 
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knowledge  of  the  state  of  public  Teeling  throughout  the  mana- 
I'acturing  districti.  If  ItinJionIs  art?  paving  anj  attention  at  aU 
to  this  controversy,  they  are  merely  watching  with  faint  corionty 
and  amusement  the  demand  of  the  manufacturing  class  for  the 
jmrtial  revival  of  a  policy  which  was  abolished  in  the  hope  of 
ruining  ihcm.  So  far  from  leading  the  agitation,  it  may  wrll 
be  doubted  whether  anything  could  prevail  upon  ihem  to  take 
part  in  it.  Farmers  and  landlords  need  no  argument  to  convince 
Ihem  that  all  measures  are  impracticable  which  cxiuld  afford  pro- 
tection or  relief  to  their  interests.  Even  if  the  plans  which  are 
now  so  popular  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  carried  oat 
next  week,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  agriculturists  would  be  directly 
benefited.  They  are  to  be  *  operated  upon,*  lo  use  the  appro- 
priate phrase  of  a  Radical  journal,  in  a  difTcrent  way.  For 
them,  Land  Bills  are  growing  on  every  hedge;  for  it  is  do 
longer  deemed  necessary  to  trouble  a  Ministry  to  draw  up  Ads 
of  Parliament.  The  work  can,  it  seems,  be  much  better  done 
by  *  Conventions.'  By  this  device,  the  overworked  Hritisfa 
Minister  will  shortly  obtain  abundance  of  Ipisure,  for  legislative 
details  will  be  managed  for  him,  and  Bills  of  all  kinds  will  be 
brought  to  his  door  ready-made.  He  will  merely  be  used  aa  the 
humble  instrument  of  transmitting  messages  from  a  patriotic 
caucus  to  a  docile  Parliament.  Two  Land  Bills  have  already 
been  made  public,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  shown  the 
utmost  willingness  to  profit  by  the  example  of  successful  agit*- 
lion  set  before  them  in  Ireland.  Xot  Protection,  but  Keroln* 
tion,  is  the  watrhword  which  they  have  adopted. 

\V*earie<l  of  statistics  wliich  are  in  conflict  with  the  OTidence 
of  facts,  the  public  looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  gml 
*  demonstration '  at  Leeds  *in  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  October^ 
when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  reveal  his 
opinions  on  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country.  The 
din  and  bustle  of  preparation  for  this  display  had  resounded  all 
over  the  country  for  weeks  beforehand.  The  'four  hundrfd  * 
managed  e%-erj*thing  on  *  the  American  plan  ;'  audiencei  can- 
fully  sifted,  tickets  sold  only  to  persons  oi  approved  principles, 
and  to  conclude  all,  a  torchlight  procession  in  which  the  faithful 
alone  were  allowed  to  hear  a  torch.  We  were  all  bidden  lo 
anticipate  an  unrivallc<l  di«.play  of  'eloquence.'  But,  onfor^ 
tunately,  eloquence  is  nut  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  in  this 
world's  affairs ;  it  has  quite  as  often  led  nations  astray  as  it  has 
guide<]  Ihrm  to  the  right  path.  Kven  when  at  its  bcs^  it  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  foresight  and  sound  judgment.  It  mii^l 
liavc  been  far  better  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  countiy  alio,  if 
the  'fatal  gift'  of  elotjueuce  had  bc-en  less  lavishly  bestowc^l 
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upon  him.  Often,  however,  as  the  country  has  h>ehcM  him 
pouring  forth  a  rast  stream  of  impetuous  language,  there  is  still 
ample  room  tor  speculation  when  he  is  announced  to  deliver  a 
new  speech.  His  previously  avowed  opinions,  or  his  past 
career,  afford  no  clue  to  the  line  which  he  may  have  resolved  to 
take;  AH  depends  upon  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  audience 
which  he  has  to  address.  Thus,  no  one  could  tell  what  sort  of 
theory  Mr.  Gladstone  would  advance  concerning  the  trade  of 
the  country.  We  have  had  many  theories  from  him  before, 
and  one  more  or  less  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  when  the 
whole  scries  can  be  cast  aside  to-morrow,  amid  the  applause  of 
a  public  which  is  supposed  to  set  an  almost  unreasonably  high 
value  upon  consistency  in  its  public  men.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  troubled  by  dark  forebodings  lest  our  coal 
should  be  exhausted  before  we  had  found  time  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  Still  later,  some  practical  advice  was  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural classes  for  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes.  It  was 
expressed  in  a  somewhat  vague  manner,  but  so  far  as  one  could 
judge,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  henceforth  the  farmers'  true 
policy  would  be  to  grow  such  things  as  tulips  and  nectarines  fur 
the  London  markets.  The  only  suggestion  which  the  obedient 
party  journals  ventured  to  add  was,  that  English  farmers  might 
make  sj>eedy  fortunes  by  cultivating  asparagus.  A  tittle  later 
on,  there  came  the  discouraging  prediction  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  we  should  one  day  lose  our  *  commercial  primacy,'  and 
become  like  V^enice  and  Genoa.  Then  followed  the  announce- 
ment that  the  income  tax  returns  indicated  a  cessation  of 
national  progress.  Then  a  deputation  was  informed  that 
*  equality'  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  our  trade,  and 
that  we  must  dismiss  the  old  idea  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  should  be  our  chief  concern.  Then,  at  one  lejl  blow, 
the  whole  system  of  political  economy  was  contemptuously  sent 
adrift  to  Jupiter  and  Satuni.  After  all  this,  who  couhl  tell 
what  new  thing  would  be  produced  fnim  the  wizard's  inex- 
haustible pockets?  Who  could  liave  supposed  that  there  would 
be  nothing  more  to  show  to  the  impatient  audience  tlian  the 
very  same  figures  which  have  been  bandipil  about  in  all  the 
catch-penny  publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  in  all  the 
hackneyed  articles  of  partisan  newspapers,  during  the  last  three 
months?  Surelv  the  intelligent  workmen  of  Leeds  must  have 
fieriously  questioned  whether  it  was  worth  the  while  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  come  all  the  way  from  Hawar<len  to  tell  them 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  has  grown  since  lb-10,  that  he  is 
^  by  marriage  a  Welshman,*  and  that  his  fate  has  been  *  peculiar.* 
If  all  that  cnn  be  said  for  continued  adherence  to  our  present 
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commercial  system  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  tbcn  ercrr* 
body  most  stand  amazed  at  the  weakness  of  the  case.  We  do 
not  think  highly  of  that  case,  as  our  readers  may  have  gatberad 
from  what  we  have  written  ;  but  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  justiou  has  not  been  done  to  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Doubtless  the  country  has  made  progress  since  1840 ;  it 
would  have  hern  inirarulnus  if  it  had  not.  T^ut  our  progren 
is  as  nothing  t-ompared  with  that  of  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period,  measured  by  the  statistics  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  bases  his  sole  arpument.  What  the  people  of 
England  want  to  know  is  whether  'free  ports'  will  scn-c  car 
interests  now,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  placed  in  a 
very  different  p>sition,  witli  reganl  to  manufacturing  resources;, 
from  that  which  they  occupierl  in  1840,  They  ask  what  oar  trade 
is  doing  at  this  moment,  and  what  are  its  prospects  in  the  future. 
As  for  the  future,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  that  AmericK 
will  wrest  from  us  our  *  commercial  primacy,'  and  tn  console  us 
he  now  adds  that  she  will  not  do  so  till  she  adopts  Free  Trnde. 
The  niin  of  England  will  come  when  Protection  is  abandoned 
by  the  United  States,  and  vet  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sorry  she  docs 
not  abandon  it — -he  looks  upon  her  economical  errors  '  with 
corflial  sympathy  and  with  much  regret.'  The  criticism  which 
Lord  Macaulay  long  ago  made  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments 
applies  to  his  Leeds  speeches  with  the  utmost  nicety:  *  His 
artillery  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  pieces,  pieces  which  will 
not  go  riff  iit  all,  and  picros  which  go  off  with  a  vengeance,  and 
recoil  with  most  crushing  eflect  upon  himself.'  Even  m  dealing 
with  statistics,  he  'first  deludes  himself,  and  tbcn  his  readersL* 
They  arc  wide  of  the  mark  at  which  he  should  have  aimed,  they 
tell  us  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  some  of  them  are  even  absonl 
in  their  appticati(m.  'Population  has  increased^ — does  Mr. 
Gladstone  supjKist*  it  would  have  stood  still  if  it  had  not  becti 
for  Free  Trade  ?  That  Free  Trade  has  done  everything,  we  hare 
long  1>cen  told,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ascribe 
to  it  the  not  very  *  peculiar '  phenomenon  which  has  aroused 
tiis  admiration,  and  which  he  may  perhaps  have  noticed  in  other 
countries  besides  England.  If  he  had  wishefl  to  bring  before 
us  a  true  picture  of  commcrcini  affairs,  he  would  have  shown  us 
how  many  of  the  working  class<!s  are  now  in  partial  employment 
only,  who  were  in  full  employment  6ve  or  six  years  ago  ;  bow 
much  capital  has  been  lost  in  that  time  by  employers  in  en- 
deavouring to  carry  on  their  business  ;  how  many  miUs, 
factories,  and  wurkshojis  have  been  closed  ;  how  much  interest 
has  been  earned  on  the  capital  invested.  That  would  be  the 
fair   atul    business-like  way  of  testing   the  question,  and   Mr. 
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Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  as  well  as  Prime 
MiDister,  has  unequatlecl  facilities  for  applying  this  test  to  it. 
W'u  have  attviiijittrU  to  do  this  work,  though  necessarily  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale,  for  we  cannot  boast  of  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  the  head  of  the  Government.  We  have 
gone  direct  to  the  manufacturing  districts  for  information,  and 
our  facts  arc  those  of  the  present  hour — not  the  dredgings  of  old 
almanacs  since  1840,  nor  the  results  of  flighty  theories  about 
the  increase  of  population.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  avoids  this 
ground  ;  he  wilt  have  nothing  to  do  with  facts  or  statistics,  unless 
they  enable  him  to  bring  out  a  comparison  between  1840  and 
1681.  If  manufacturers  can  scarcely  pay  their  way  now,  they 
are  told  that  the  nation  does  more  business  upon  the  whole 
than  it  did  in  1840,  and  that  we  were  very  prosperous  a  little 
while  ago.  It  ts  like  inviting  a  man  to  live  on  the  recollection 
of  last  year's  dinners.  The  country  has  grown  since  18'10,  and 
&o  has  every  other  country,  but  that  docs  not  prove  that  our 
present  system  of  carrying  on  our  business  is  adapted  for  all 
time,  all  circumstances,  and  all  possible  vicissitudes  of  our 
national  life.  A  system  may  have  answered  well  when  we  had 
no  competitors,  which  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  our  neces- 
sities now,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  lead  us  to  disaster.  If  we 
had  no  assailants  to  fear,  we  could  have  gone  on  very  comfort- 
ably with  wooden  ships;  but  we  changed  them,  and  when  we 
changed  them  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  protest  on  the 
ground  that  Trafalgar  was  won  with  *  wooden  wails.'  In  trade, 
as  in  other  matters,  we  must  study  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  them  with  as  much  dexterity  as  we  can 
command,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  own  obstinacy  and 
blindness. 

The  statistics  cited  by  Mr.  Gladstone  are  those  which  we 
have  referred  to  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  they 
do  not  prove  any  mure  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth  than  from 
Lord  Derby's.  The  Prime  Minister  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  public  now  know  them  almost  by  heart,  and  fail  to 
derive  any  assurance  from  them  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  England  to  have  the  p)rt5  of  the  world  gradually  closetl  to 
her.  \Ve  have  only  just  begun  to  find  out  how  that  system 
works,  for  in  1840,  or  in  1850,  or  even  in  1870,  we  had  practi- 
cally very  little  severe  competition  to  face.  The  world  could 
not  do  without  our  manufactures,  and  therefore  it  bought  them  ; 
now  it  can  do  without  them,  and  it  does  not  buy  them — not  to 
the  same  extent.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  futnre  which  we 
bavo  to  meet.  Mr.  Gladstunc  docs  not  help  the  commercial 
classes  to  prepare  for  it  by  showing  them  that  wealth,  taxes, 
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imports,  exports,  and  popuUtion,  liave  all  increased  since  1S40. 
And  vet  beyond  lliis  he  has  very  Utile  to  tell  them.  On  one  of 
his  field  days  at  Leeds,  he  treated  the  subject  in  what  his 
I'ullowers  arc  Accustomed  to  call  his  *  witty '  vein  \  the  next  day 
he  was  more  serious,  but  not  mort^  practical  or  intelligible. 
Humour  with  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  plant  which  has  budded  late, 
and  the  fruit,  though  jt  may  be  curious,  is  by  no  means  beauti- 
ful ;  the  thing  itself  is  neither  *rich  nor  rare.'  Kut  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  desires  to  have  It  understood  that  he  is  being  witty, 
his  audiences  generally  nre  complaisant  enough  to  laugh,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  did  at  his  famous  *  retention  '  speech — a 
choice  specimen  of  wit ;  and  as  the  audience  at  Leeds  did  when 
lie  said,  *  'Inhere  is  a  great  Christian  ]irecept  that  if  a  man  strikes 
you  on  one  check,  you  should  turn  him  the  other.'  This  waa 
received  with  '  great  laughter,*  it  is  ditlicult  to  conjecture  why. 
Surely  some  of  the  audience  must  have  heard  it  in  another 
place,  although  they  may  never  have  been  struck  by  the  *  humour 
of  it '  before.  We  search  his  speeches — the  witty  one  and  the  one 
which  was  not  witty — in  vain  for  real  light  or  gui<tancc  on  the 
Irado  question.  He  is,  indeed,  adventurous  enough  to  question 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  says  they  have  not  *  gone 
forth  and  possessed  the  world.*  ]}ut  be  does  not  tell  lu  why. 
He  did  not  explain  that  down  to  within  the  last  few  years  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  found  all  their  energies  and 
resources  required  for  the  devclo])nicnt  of  their  own  country — 
for  the  hard  work  of  opening  up  rivers,  making'  roads,  and 
building  towns.  N^o  wonder  that  they  have  not  'gone  forth  and 
posscsuKi  the  world.'  They  are  now  only  beginning  lo  go 
forth,  ond  already  we  meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  shall  rju- 
tinue  to  meet  them  during  the  rest  of  the  time  the  two  nations 
are  destined  to  endure.  Bccanse  the  United  States,  with  all 
their  land  to  open  up  anil  cultivate,  a  frightful  war  of  four  years* 
duration  on  their  hands,  and  a  gigantic  paper  currency  to 
redeem,  hare  nut  made  so  mucli  absolute  progress  In  their  foreign 
commerce  as  Engl.ind  has  done,  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  them  and 
us  to  consider  their  commercial  system  a  failure.  We  hare 
had  a  century's  start  of  them,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  it  a 
proof  of  our  superior  wisdom  that  they  have  not  yet  caught  up 
with  us.  But  America  is,  as  he  says,  and  as  she  has  a  little  |i»t 
nften  been  told,  a  'young  country,'  and  twenty  years  hence  her 
trade  statistics  will  not  be  what  ihcy  are  now.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  foresaw  this  in  one  of  those  moments  when  the  prophetic 
gift  was  up>n  him,  and  then  he  warned  us  that  we  are  doomed 
to  fall  behind  her  in  the  rare.  But  if  he  desired  to  render  his 
atatistics  complete,  how  was  Jt  that  he  omitted  the  following, 
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which  serve  to  explain  in  a  very  short  compass  what  the  United 
States  have  been  (Icing  during  the  last  few  years? — 


In  1860 
,.1861 
„  1867 
..  1880 


United  States 

Dollsra, 


Debt. 


64.800,000  equal  to  12,960,000 

18,100,000 


90,500,000 
2.678,000,000 
2.120.000.000 


635,500,000 
424,083,000 


This  little  table  shows  that  in  thirteen  years  the  Anirrican 
people  have  bct^n  enabled  to  icducc  ihcir  debt  by  the  large  sum 
of  $558,000,000,  or  lll,517,O00A.  besides  lightening  domestic 
taxation   and  resuming  specie  pavment,  and    all    by   meani;  of 
their  *  baneful  policy  '  of  Protection.     Would  it  not   have  been 
but  fair  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  mentioned  these 
circumstances?     Are  they  not  highly  materia)  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  questioD  which  he  brings  l>efore  us?     As  for  the 
relative   smallness  of  American   shipping,  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  Minister,  who  paid  3,229,100/.  13s.  4r/. 
as  damages  for  destruction  committed   by  the  '  Alabama,*  that 
other  causes    may   have   a^ectcd   that  branch  of  trade   besides 
Protection.       Mr.    Gladstone    is    pndwbly    the    only    man    in 
England    who   has   forgotten   the  *  Alabama    claims,'   and   why 
they  were  made.     His  general  argument  is  not  only  weak,  but 
disingenuous.      He  taltes  up  the  cry  that   'Fair  Trade'   means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  our  old  system  of  Pro- 
tection, although  he  is  far  too  familiar  with  the  truth  to  labour 
under  any  inisapprcheuslon    in   his  own   mind  on  the  subject. 
He  is  not  deceived,  though  others  may  be.     Compare  th^  pro- 
tective duties  which  osed  to  exist  with  those  which  are  now 
demanded.     On  foreign  woollens  the  duty  was  formerly  from 
bOL  to  67/.  10*.  per  cent. ;  on  cotton  manufactures  from   50/.  to 
76/. ;  on  linen  from  40/.  to  ISO/. ;  on  iron,  Gl.  \0s.  per  ton  ;  on 
leather  and   earthenware,  7o   per  rent — and   so  on.      All   raw 
materials  were  likewise  heavily  taxed- — copper  at  54/.  per  Ion; 
wool  at  one  time  was  taxed  i)d,  in  the  poimd,  afterwards  \d. ; 
tin  paid  a  duty  of  5/.  9«.  3c/.  per  cwt.     The  most  extreme  pro- 
posal of  which  we  have  yet  heard  from  the  Fair  Traders  is  that 
a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  only  shall  be  levied  on  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  all  raw  mat(>rials  l>e  admitted  free.     Is  then!  any 
analogy   whatever    between    the    two    systems?      Is    it    fair   or 
creditable  on  the  part  of  a  great  statesman  to  represent  thcin 
as  absolutely  identical  ? 

The  final  efTort  to  dispose  of  the  arguments  for  'equality'  in 
trade  has  the  distinction  of  being  either  more  inaccurate  or 
more  disingenuous  than  any  which  preceded  it.     It  ap|>car$  in 
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the  '  Edinburgh  licview '  for  October,  and  a  very  few  wards 
will  suffice  for  it.  Tbe  writer  finds  that  the  adt-oattes  of 
Keciprocity  art;  *a  discordant  throng/  bent  on  securing  special 
advantages  'each*  for  'their'  own  trade;  but  he  admits  tlint 
*  there  is  great  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  and  even  prlvatiuu' 
in  certain  '  manufacturing  centres.'  The  critic,  as  it  will  Ik* 
seen  from  even  tbis  brief  passage,  struggles  manfully,  if  not 
very  successfully,  to  express  liis  feelings  and  opinions,  but  therr 
is  fortunately  uu  necessity  to  follow  him  through  all  his  intricAte 
convolutions.  VVe  will  come  at  once  to  the  only  part  of  the 
rhapsody  which  may  seem  to  be  worthy  of  an  answer.  It  was 
stated  in  our  last  number  that  the  '  Times*  had  been  obliged  to 
record  a  *  continuou.s  decline  in  our  export  trade  with  fiermany, 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  amounting  to  33^  per  cent. ;  with 
Holland,  to  36  per  cent. ;  with  the  United  States  to  28  per  cent.* 
We  stated  a  simple  fact,  easily  verified  ;  there  stands  the  passage 
in  the  *  Times'  City  article  of  May  31st,  1881,  Kven  if  the  ligarrt 
had  been  inaccurate,  the  responsibility  would  not  have  rrst«l 
with  us,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  be  content  to  leave  tbe  *  Times ' 
to  defend  them  against  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.*  But  tbe 
figures  were  riglit  as  well  as  the  quotation,  as  will  clearly 
appear  to  any  one  who  consults  the  entirely  trustworthy  analysts 
of  the  Iluard  of  Trade  returns  for  the  twelve  years  extt^nding 
from  l8ti'J  to  1880.*  The  '  Kdinburgh '  declares  that  the 
decrease  with  Germany  lias  been  only  10  per  cent,  insieail  of 
33|,  with  Holland  G  per  cent,  instead  of  'd*i,  and  so  on.  Now 
bow  docs  the  writer  mix  up  the  figures  so  as  to  produce  this 
result  ?  By  a  very  simple  process.  'Ilie  statement  in  the 
'Times'  and  the  argument  in  the  '(Quarterly,'  though  diflering 
much  in  purpose,  alike  applied  to  our  exports  of  mauu/ucture*, 
which  alone  were  under  discussion.  The  word  *  manulao 
tures*  was  not  repeated  in  every  line,  because  tbe  whole 
article  was  virtually  upon  our  manufacturing  trade,  and  not 
upon  our  re-exports  of  colonial  and  other  produce,  the  sale  of 
which  to  foreign  nations  cannot  be  of  any  benefit  to  onr  own 
employers  and  workmen.  13ut  by  adding  sneh  articles,  and 
everything  else  that  can  possibly  \tc  raked  together  into  the 
returns — including  horses — the  'Kdioburgh'  philosopher  makes 
up  his  new  and  improved  table,  leaves  tJie  reader  to  infer  that 
it  presents  the  true  state  of  our  manufacturing  trade,  and 
calmly  accuses  us  of  *  portentous  blunders.'  We  may  charitably 
suppose  that  all  this  is  done  in  good  faith,  for  there  is 
evidence   in   other  parts  of  the  article  that  the  writer  is  not 
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really  of  a  crafty  disposition,  bnt  writes  with  a  hearty,  guilcluss 
simplicity,  an<l  a  genial  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.  Hia 
statement  of  the  tutuL  imports  uud  exports  is  entirely  erronnous, 
but  it  is  original,  for  it  diflers  widely  from  every  other  estimate 
which  has  been  compiled.  Each  new  writer  on  this  theme 
seems  to  consider  hitnself  privileged  to  manufacture  his  own 
statistics.  The  '  Edinburgh '  declares  thai  wc  are  '  wrong '  by 
65  millions ;  but  a  reference  to  the  *  annual  statements '  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  show  that  the  figures  given  by  the  *  Edin- 
l}urgh '  arc  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  Agricultural  and 
commercial  depression  must  be  caused,  the  writer  thinks,  by 
the  *  general  imbroglio  of  Continental  politics  which  the  late 
Goremmcnt  and  tbeir  precious  Imjierialisin  did  so  much  to 
create  and  extend.'  But  why  the  evil  does  not  disappear, 
now  that  the  imbroglio  and  the  precious  Imperialism  are 
gone,  he  omits  to  explain.  He  thinks  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  cidleil  a  Protectionist  country,  because  the  States 
deal  freely  with  each  other  ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  we  left  English 
towns  and  cities  to  deal  freely  with  Scoilanil,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
we  should  not  become  a  Protectionist  country,  even  though 
we  laid  duties  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  Surely 
this  is  indeed  another  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  He  says  that 
the  United  States  run  up  a  national  debt  ^  equaViut}  at  least  the 
debt  of  the  mother  country.'  Now,  in  1867  the  United  Slates 
Debt  reached  its  highest  point^S. 15,000,000/.  Our  own  debt 
in  that  year  amounted  to  B03,752,50U,  This  is  an  example  of 
the  inaccuracy  which  runs  through  all  the  writer's  attempts  to 
deal  with  facts  and  figures.  His  own  blunders  have  visited  him 
in  a  nightmare,  and  on  awakiug  from  the  fearful  vision  he  has 
charged  them  upon  us.  VVlicn  he  passes  into  the  dim  cloudland 
of  political  economy,  he  la  comparatively  safe,  for  there  no  one 
can  follow  him.  The  statistics  given  by  the  critic  are  past  all 
cure,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  might  have  been 
expreased  in  intelligible  language,  especially  as  they  were 
destined  for  pages  which  once  could  boast  at  least  of  literary 
finish. 

It  may  now  be  assumed  that  the  Ridical  Party  has  taken  its 
stand  on  the  simple  position  that  no  duties  are  to  be  levied  on 
foreign  proiluctions  of  any  kind,  except  the  duties  already  in 
force.  >Ve  shall  see  how  long  it  remains  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy.  It  is  certain  that,  fitr  once  in  our  history, 
the  Radicals  will  fail  to  excite  popular  prejudice  on  a  great 
I  public  issue,   because   it    is  out   of  their  power  to  deceive  the 

^H     classes  who  are  chiefly  concerned  id  it.     It  was  a  simple  process 
^m     to  falsify  an  intricate  question  of  foreign  politics,  and  to  asperse 
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the  aims  of  n  Conservative  Ministry.  But  when  the  subject  ii 
one  on  which  the  working;  classes  possess  a  practical  knowlwlire, 
the  Radical  leaders  must  cease  to  lead,  and  submit  to  be  educated 
hy  their  '  masters.'  I'his  Is  the  |H;naiiL.-e  which  awaits  them. 
There  is  no  combination  of  figures  hy  which  permanent  pn> 
sperity  can  be  brought  back  to  the  declining  industries  of  Great 
Britain.  To  accomplish  that  object  will  tax  the  highest  powers 
of  the  wisest  statesmanship,  uud  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
camstances  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  existing  Govemmmt 
has  done  its  utmost  to  open  IV-rsiu  and  a  large  port  of  India  to 
Russia,  and  to  restrict  the  area  4if  our  own  markets  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  it.  Its  settle<l  policy  has  been  to  dift> 
courage  all  foreign  enterprise,  public  or  private^  as  aggressive 
and  immoral.  We  had  opened  up  a  new  pathway  in  India  for 
our  merchants,  but  it  has  been  closed.  The  Colonies  have  loag 
been  told  that  we  desired  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as 
jios&iblc.  It  i$  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  while  the  present 
Administration  remains  in  power,  nil  hope  of  imparting  new 
life  to  our  commerce  must  be  abandonetl.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
maile  that  abundantly  clear,  even  if  it  had  been  doubtful  before. 
His  Ministry  will  concede  advantages  to  foreign  nations,  but  it 
will  exact  none.  Time  will  show  the  working  classes  how  little 
they  have  to  expect  from  their  Radical  teachers,  and  meanwhile 
the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart  will  l>e  continually  ndmnc- 
ing.  There  may,  indeed,  be  iitful  revivals  of  certain  special 
trades,  owing  to  a  temporary  demand  for  larger  quantities  of 
iron  or  cotton  than  our  competitors  can  momentarily  produce 
for  themselves.  Rue  the  nature  of  such  a  '  revival '  will  not  br 
misunderstond  either  by  the  workmen  or  their  employers,  for 
ihey  have  seen  more  than  one  transient  gleam  of  prosperity 
since  1874,  and  they  know  that  it  has  not  aOccted  the  settled 
direction  of  trade.  The  rcmeily  required  is  one  of  a  more 
thorough  and  a  more  lasting  character,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  working  men  will  have  to  find  and  apply  it  for 
themselves.  They  will  not  be  slow  to  act  when,  to  use  Mr. 
Gladatone*8  own  phrase,  '  facts  ore  ripe ;  and  their  ripeocn 
is  approaching.' 
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of  tlia  FriAn  Pre&cbera,  112— im- 
urtsDiml  in  one  of  tl)c  family  eiutloH, 
i6. — eacapn,  113 — allowwl  to  ^^'tllaia 
vith  the  meiidicaiit  brothi-r^  i>f  St. 
X>otuiuir,  IH— at  CViIogiie  nmlertlio 
ffreat  Albert,  tb. — receWestho  prieet- 
lioixl,  115  —  aeiit  to  ParU,  116  — 
TecfitTU  bii  diplomti,  117~'lectun.-« 
at  Paris,  A. — in  Uir  tUaoloeical  cliair 
At  Naplea,  1 18— hiti  naofttc  life,  119 
^■de&ni,  120  —  picture  by  Traitii, 
121  —  wriiinga,  122  — the  ■CaUiia 
Aurva,*  ib. — Commcnltu  i(«  od  Ari»- 
lotlo,  123— bis  scholastic  ^biloac^y 
or  thoolojjj.  124-129— iJistinctiwna 
about  the  <ioctriiw  of  the  Innity, 
130— coDoemiiiK  ongetfl,  131— ■«- 
demicftl  disansidoQa,  Q>.  —  'riiuamft 
«oatr«  GcntUw,'  132,  133—'  Snmiu 
cODtra  Graoos,'  134—'  Suiuma  Thoo- 

Attic  Oratort.  Jebb'a,  526 — quotation* 
from  Dioaysiiu  of  HaUcarouviu,  328 
— Grovk  ilniuuDce,  tl. — Hm  work  of 
writers  rathor  than  Bpeokcis,  529 — 
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thMi7  of  AthoDlan  domocnKT.  329— 
tha  i«c;aliir  IpaakflrI^  330 — tlie  logu- 
l^phers.  531-534— Antiphmi.  ftS4— 
bis  TttralogiM,  534  -  536  —  i*rly 
prow  wriling.  535— Ljaias,  537— hia 
gin  of  divining  chiinictcrs.  537, 538— 
[iath<w  and  huniaur,  SSU — Iiiacus,  540, 
Ml— Demostbenes  MS— Epitfeiotic 
<H»tor7,M4 — Isocmtcs,  Or. — iiiH  influ- 
euce  a<t  an  ednaitor  and  a  |x)litic(U 
writex,  it.  —  rbotorii?,  MS  —  inter- 
national morality.  516— his  'Panc- 
gyrioiiB,'  517 — tlovntioTi  to  Athens, 
M8— appuiuted  Frofesaor,  MS-in- 
direot  moador  of  an  historical  school, 
550 — on  srtiet  in  litt-iary  pxose,  t6. — 
bis  rh)-tlimio&l  picae,  5Sl. 


Balta,  the,  at  Ftorvnce,  107. 
Betlieitda,  309. 

Biaocbi  and  Ncri  Aiotjons,  the,  169 
Binninghaiii,  stato  of  trado  in,  558— 

iiumtMjr  (if  bnuaea  and  offices  '  to  let,* 

559. 563— iaorca«9d  detsand  for  State 

aid,    SCO  —  depreaion    in  Tarious 

DiftuiiiootDroa,  Stil — the  iron  trade, 

561-563 — failuio  of  thcjewelTy  tr«de, 

570. 
BobwvM  CoAtlc  described  byjftnnings, 

154-157. 
Buufll(-n),  Ifiue.  de,  dt^cribea  Mme.  de 

Stacl,  20. 
Bowles's  dialiko  to  Pope.  469. 
Bradford,  gloomy  prospects  of,   276- 

1W9. 
Brahmins,  the.  desoribod  by  Sir  Williani 

Tf  mplo,  68. 
Broglie,  Ducbcato  do,  dcaoribea    her 

oiotbor,  Ume.  de  8taEl,  33. 
Bninollcwrhi,  his  model  for  the  cupola 

of  the  Floreoco  Cathodral,  200, 
Bnuh<  electric  machlav,  tlic.  447.     See 

Eleetrio  Lighting. 
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Bannitparte,  Napoleoa,  •Icacribed    by 

Mme.  (Id  8t»el.  26,  27. 
HiioiiileliDOQte.  liii»   sMSOwioktioii   Ui« 

cau-A  of  the  tioelph  mid  GUbeUina 

BOnia  electric  macliioo,  tbc,  i4S.  See 

ETectric  LiKhtini;. 
Ttunipy,  Fiuiiiy,  her  iM.'qnaintancc  «itb 

Blmo.  de  Sta£l,  ^i. 
Byzantine  luxury  and  aeaadal*,  509. 


a 

0»lnl,  Mr.,  on  tlto  Qihautiiro  ft^cul* 

turt'  iit  India,  5S. 
CaniulA,  tht)  Cburnh  KfiUbliahment  in, 

Gftnoius  on  the  Cora  Laws,  87S— oo 

tliR  Cun8tttiitii>ri,88!) — on  nniromiity 

of  elccUou,  3W — ua  the  intercsU  ^ 

Engknd,  397. 

OtmiUivrs.  Hr.,  hia  oditioD  of  Popo'» 

«arka,  469. 
CbumlwrUiD,  Mr.,  oo  reform   in  tbe 
Uou«e  of  Commoiu,  391  —  the  Gfo- 
vammeDt    grvax   tot   Binniogbam, 
5W. 
CaiariM  Vm.  of  FnuMc,  cnlen  Flo- 
rence, 186. 
Chue,  VU..  hiB  account  of  Ihu  Lubou 

ewthqiuike,  ftS-Sft. 
Clwuuouy  US.,  Uiv,  47H, 
Chillui  eMthquakc.  tlie,  98. 
Cliin,ialund  of,  OBrthi|uiikc  at,  103, 104. 
Oboivy,  petiU  tompen  at,  dl2. 
tiliri^ian  iBititotiou,  by  A.  1*.  BUolcy, 

41£l.  £w  Stanley. 
OMi-bcaiius  arM  a  ludiu,  00. 
-Oibdvn,  Ur..  on  Qia  dcfcDoe  of  Canada, 
394— tlie  Cura  !*«»,  895  — Free 
Trade,  lb. — biaoommcicifll  mind,  401, 
Xunservative  Party,  tlic  Paat  ami  Fu- 
lare  of  (be,  S69 — tboir  only  wurtby 
ooarM,  371— obfltack*  to  be  orer- 
oonie  in  |>tibUc  opinion,  372  —  tbe 
tcToloUon  of  1688  a  Dooeavlty,  87S— 
jtUAobment  to  th«  oooatitutional  prlo- 
eijile  of  personal  loyally,  3T7  — 
RMden  a«o  of  the  Whig  party,  371.)- 
•HS-i-PilfB  policy  from  I78t-IH01, 
884-387— tbicatciud  with  tba  wrath 
M  the  People,  888,  S89  — rc-'onn  in 
Ibe  Honw  of  CovuDona,  891.  392 — 
lite  Oora  LawB,  SH,  395  —  Free 
Tnule,  SM— Social  Order,  399— «i- 
paualou  of  the  priociple  of  liberty, 
400  — foreign  relatioMi  401-404  — 
rd^pcmtiuo.  405  —  CDlooial  policy, 
40€-the  Dsriroltuml  intarwt.  407— 
KXtenaioQ  of  Uio  frsQchlae,  408, 4<>9 


—  ConntT   BouOa,   410  — Iwf 

represeauitloD,  411. 
Conatilutiooal   Unfam.  It«p«t  of  Iba, 

40«. 
Copper,  pore,  iinplcmenls  ctf  finrad  il 

BinaHik,  23d. 
Ooppet,  Mme.  da  StacI  at,  23. 9(9. 
C^tUtn,  ariiinnl  ciwaumptUm  in  OlHl 

Uritaia,  279. 
Cotton  Crop  in  India.  tiO. 
Cofontry,  dopnaion    in    tbe   libbon 

trade,  see,  507. 
Cutnana,  earthquake  at,  described  by 

Humboldt,  94: 

D. 

Danto  at  FlorcoMM,  ISO — boniabnunt, 

170. 
Hanlanoa,  tmdittnn  of.  215. 
Darwin  on  ti>e  elevaliun  of  the  ChtUn 

OOMt,  90. 100. 
Deocao,    tbe,    disturbancaa    in.  ?7  — 

oatusa  of  diaoonleDt,  <&. — Aiab  ele* 

neat  in,  73. 
DelHKmico,  Lorenso,  repasli  aemd  hf 

him.  520,  521. 
De    Moriluit'e   electric  maoblne,  449i 

Aw  Electric  Ligblinff. 
Derry,  Bp.  of.  on  the  Jiow  TtatUMmi 

nriaioa.  3W. 

E. 

Eartliijuakfis,  tlieir  ratue  and  ofiKia, 
79  —  "jffoclij  of.  81  —  rwigv,  « — 
lEreateat  power.  83— area,  84 — Vr. 
Cbaae'a  auconnt  of  the  Usbufl  earfb- 
qooko,  SS-8S  — Grecian.  88— Ibe 
Phodan,  89,  IN^-direotion  of,  91- 
in  Aolum,  ib.—cfl'eelproduoedatMa, 
92 — eleotxidty  flagsened  u  tfaa  p>»- 
boble  oatue,  08 — at  Cumaoa,  M — 
their  pennancol  hillitoaee  oa  rmialBS 
cnrib'iBQrfiioedi(eaMtd.9C— cbangn 
of  leTol.  07  —  the  Chilian.  99  — 
Uutton'a  theory,  100 — Grahua'a  ta> 
land,  101  — ikt  At>nm,  102— I-i>'bia. 
J02,  lOS— Uiu  Ulan.l  of  Oiio.  103. 

Erroyd.  Mr.  W.  F.,  \d»  paUti^"^  *f(^«^ 
294-296. 

Ediflon,  Mr.,  and  the  electrio  U^itlu 
of  >>w  York.  452, 460. 

Electric  Lightins,  derelopmeot  oC  441 
— generKtora,u.— tlic  inaKlmom  «lne- 
tro-rautivo  power.  443 — maptrti,  444 
— epccd,  fl).— the  commutator.  445— 
tbe  Siemena  uiacbnir,  A.  —  tbe 
Ummmc,  446— the  B&rrin,  A,— Pie^ 
cinotti'a  onmmntator,  <&.— 41>e  Brush 
machine,  447-~thc  *  Porty-Llfhtw.* 


I 


ft  —  Hllerontiug  camnt  miMriiiocB, 
44y— flve-riiig  tutoblne  for  Usliting 
the  Soath  Purelaiul  |i^ehonMi,>&.~ 
lampa.  450— nffaUkai,  480,  451— 
E(liMci'«  BDd  SwHQ'a  ajrstefnt,  452— 
Uie  Mniiiiii  Mrid  iLo  Jmuc  Vox.  lamw, 
4&3  —  incatnleACeot  lompii,  ifc,— Jo- 
ncRtic  ]tgtiiiQg,  Hi.  —  'M,  Kutim's  tint- 
tecT.  456 — iBctcra,  4ft*;— the  Volt.  tl«. 
— the  Ohm,  tb.— the  Aini>i»n>,  4^7 — 
the  Conlouib,  A.  —  shiv,  459 — ex- 
peuae,  ih. 

Ekclrwity.  probabltf  cause  of  urUi> 
qittkcs  on  tea.  uid  Isiid,  9:1,  Qi. 

KlliCAtt,  rt|i.,  nu  the  vU  UhcUiIb,  314. 

Kneluli  Tndc  aod  Fiin-igu  Compctt- 
liort,  '271 — deprftuion  in  tmlc,  ^72, 
27Jl~dwlirio   in   thp    export   tmdc. 

•     274— diwiuit'tudoin  Manchester,  275 
— Rlcxniiy  priiApi  cl»  of  Brndfofd,  276- 
27a— Frciii-h  and  Kiiglbh  operativai 
oompartd,  278 — onniMl  consumpUan 
of  cotton  iu  Great  Britiiiii,  '.^  — 
K      deprmiOQ  In  Le«da,  .ShcQltM,  and 
H     Biintingham,  ■&.— blu^t  rumKOv«  un- 
^K     eraplovod,  2fH> — Rgricultural  iDlercsU 
■    aod  (fepitnioD,  2;jL-2S3  —  nncclli- 
V     vsted    Innd,   28t  —  Auieriran    Pro. 
^-        tection,  2t(5-2S!8— «xoei8  of  import* 
oTer  exporlo,  28S,  293  —  c xoen   of 
cxpnrU   uTtr  iinpurts    in  Ai;ior!c», 
28U— Ut«   •  dniii  of  gold,'    'iDl  — 
reaiilla   cif    l-'ree   Tratle.    2i*2  —  Mr. 
Ecrxyd'n    ricws,  294-^iW — valuo   of 
impr<rt(il  gooils,  2S8 — oliaii'^u  iu  tliu 
ootuiiu-rei>l  |>»licy  of  Frnucv,  800 — 
chcup  tTait:>itii   ami   freight^  301  — 
btMtOp  tnrillH,  lUKi, 
l-Vurikl,  llip,  vaslacM  of,  513. 
ICtteriuxy,  I'rini'tt  Nichuliut,  hia  eztm- 
Ttt^MMi  uud  debU,  Stil. 


Fiur  Trade  niiil  nritUb  l^hnur,  552 — 
Biulieal  miuvprcnntatioiuu  552.  bSH 
— Lady  Ilectiv«'«  visit  lo  Dradfoid, 
SM — uif]  unirlcirig  nmn's  tiucwtinti, 
jA5 — Iaii^X  Durtiy  at  Koullipoil,  55(> 
— Itici«ur\l  co^eumptii'n  iif  ihi,  ih. — 
exports  of  XIritiah  maticfBCturi'*,  557 
^«tA(«  iif  iilTuits  ill  biriiiiiiKliutn, 
558— uiiiiil>i't  of  hooaes  aod  otBcvit  to 
let,  559,  5C:i  —  governnent  grant*. 
560-tlic  'Small  Antia  nnd  Maul 
Connpom.'  501  —  iron  trad-?,  ib. — 
Wi>lverluiiiipUiii,S€.1— mUrfpn'iwilita* 
tiimiof  the-  'TimcB,'  54;i.  5tf5 — luniiii. 
factnre  «f  title,  bCG — Coveutry  and 
Mtuxlc«llcl>l,  &00.    567  — vfiVct   uf 


Amcricau  PMection.  567 — ncuual 
)'ro>Uictioii  of  silks,  5C9— the  Duke 
of  ItulliitKrH  B;)e<-ch  nt  ^hi^nirld.  571 
— glovo  trade.  573 — (-rtttry.  374 — 
Lord  Granville  uttLe  Iioti  and  Stt-ol 
Io«tilut4*,  516 — Agrioultare,  ib. — tho 
•  Land  doctor,"  577 — export  and  itn- 
purt  of  guld,  579— excess  of  mer- 
chandLm  in  exports  OTcr  iniporU)  ia 
Uio  United  Stat«e.  580— their  import* 
of  gold,  581— J.  S.  Mill  oil  forpiRn 
dnUea,  582 — Mr.  J.  Uorley  od  I'oli- 
tical  KoDDonv,  14.— on  tlio  Koglieh 
•hipping  trada,  583— cotton  manu- 
facturea  In  Qonnany  and  thu  United 
Slateo,  fi84--detnon8tr«tion  at  Leeds, 
58S-5H8— Mr.  Gladatoae'a  apetcbts, 
5911,  591— errors  of  the  •  EdinhanEh 
Hovicw/  692.  593. 

F&miiKvi  in  India,  57 — eaoaeaof,  58,59. 

Faurt'd,  M-,  biitttry,  455.    5m  Electric. 

Florence,  1C4 — TeraatlUty  aod  lovo  of 
cliaiigo  in  the  FtorentinM,  1  tt5 — aaaaa- 
■inalicn  of  Uuorwklniontc.  ICfJ — Coc- 
tionaof  theOucJphH  and  Gliibcllinci, 
106-lC9~thu  Itioiirhi  and  Xon,  IHJ 
— l)ast£,  ift.- tilt:  Mtitiici.  171— Ibo 
Albtzd.  ib. — war  with  tlie  Duke  of 
Milan.  172  —  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
173— Oosrao,  173-176— Rinaldo  dei 
Albizri,  171— Maniilio  Ficino.  177— 
Luca*  Pitti,  178— lyrenio  the  Mag- 
uifloi'iit,  179-  IH5  —  Pittni.  185  — 
Chttihs  Vlll.  enter*  thu  city.  18«— 
Saronnnila.  1^-101- dretnictinn  of 
all  profaDo  wntka  and  objticta  of 
iDxnry,  1*8— Pietro  Sodorini,  191— 
Pope  Lw  X.,  l;t2— Pietro  Orlondini, 
193— tieaclicry  of  Alfonao  of  Fernuu, 
194  — d.-fdiL-o  of  tho  city,  195- 
&li[4Mdai>K<'tn,  i&.  —  Atexa&der  d*/ 
Medici,  197— hb  aon  Comoo.  198— 
loM  of  ita  indepcndenoe  and  lilK-rtr, 
199— it*  balloned  aasociatiooa,  200  — 
freaooea,  202— iut«lk-cituil  ntcetid- 
eiicy,  202-204. 

Fouqoft'a  country  hnuse  at  Vaux,  514. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  heed  of  the  oligarchical 
pajty,  387. 

Fnmacos  Mail,  number  itnem]>l<'yed, 
2«0. 


O. 


Gayc.  Mmc.  8opLio,  and  Nnpoldin  I., 

27. 
George  ni.,  gpenccr  WalpoVa  awtcp- 

ing  Judgnont  of,  252. 
Gladatotto,  Mr.,  letU>r  to  Sir  Cliarha 

Hcrrin,  2C7. 2119— refdy  to  the  TiU'lv 
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Coandls  dt-puUtifto,  273  — 'JnaUt* 

Ui  livlnni!,'  370 — llii"  pliiiul  itislni- 

neiit  of  the  organlnil  Kftdiml  Agi- 

hUion,    S7'2— At  Uie  hevda  dcmoa- 

ftmtioc.  586. 
GodoFlob,  Irftfd,  fonnation  of  liia  Mlois- 

trv.  960-269. 
Gold,  exports  ftsd  imports  of,  A79. 
Gothe  &nil  Mme.  do  Sbiul,  41. 
Graham's   IsIaDd,  Ha    rlvo   and   sob- 

aidenoe,  101. 
Gnuume  eleetric  taftcbiDO,  tiie,  416. 

$90  Elflctrio  LightiDg. 
Gr(inTUl«,  Iiord.  at  the  raeetinf  of  Urn 

Iran  and  Steel  Inatitnte,  576. 
Greek  Text,  tlw  Now,  808.    finiToata- 

in«Dt 
Gnelph  aid  OtubolUius  (ketioiM,  IGG- 

16». 
GniaclardiDl,  197.  IdS. 

a 

Halxttui  Corpus  Act,  Uiu  suKpcneioti  of, 

in  1817,  257. 
Hair,  fiiW,  luiniial  fmpDrlalinn  of,  520. 
Uardouin.  Father  Jcati,  un  the  life  of 

St.  Thoniiu  Aquinas  120,  Vi\. 
HatdTrii'lio  lloll  lu-HcriU'iI  hf  JonoLDgs. 

15*i~l)y  Howitt,  153. 
liartington.  Lord.  Aod  the  Wtiigs,  371. 
Horiice,  J.  C.  Moinoira  oT  bu  Pablio 

Ut<^,  l>y  hiij  boi),  3i;:i  2(;S,  209. 
Htnarlik,  205-     .'vv-  Iljrw. 
Uowitt.  Williain,  •  Vt^t«  to  Keniark- 

ablo    rUooB,'    1-18 — da«cribf«    Pmis- 

htuvt.  MO     Ilanlwicku  Ifnll.  163. 
Humboldt,  A.  von,  dcAoribcs  the  aooom- 

pantmeuta    of    the    earthquaka   at 

Cumnna.  (H. 
Uoildaioa,  Mr.,  atid  I'Vce  Trade,  24S— 

oa  reform  of  the  cocaiueycial  system, 

838— the  Com  Laws.  3£H. 
Hutlon's  tb«or7  of  the  eurth,  100. 
Huxler,  Prof,  oo  the  opht'STuI  of  tbo 

Mo-bed.  101, 102. 


I, 

nioi;  Iho  Site  of  Homer's  Troy.  20&— 
excavaUoDs  oonuncoced,  208— iwlooo 
and  ttmtme  of  Priam,  20i»— Ibo  Por- 
gBooa,  210 — tnaiuioa  in  the  ■  City 
of  Gold,'  215— UsIofT  of  Tro.v.  2l5_ 
loodon  imago  of  SSarpanil.  217  — 
tbe  cow  of  muoy  ooloars.  ib. — Ttoj 
destroyed  bv  Ilereulaa,  218  —  )e- 
gmnlarT  tnulitioai,  21I^t«atimDDy 
of  Stmbo,  223— lanoe-head^  223— 
■nftpotftj  Ljrdkii  aetllmmni.  A.— 


Homorianiuim,S2t — vidtanTXani 
and  A1uii»wlur,  S2i'i  —  GalalMS  !•• 
ooraions,  22C— imperial  ooios,  2^— 
eviden«a  in  favooi  of  tbe  r  nntiu— 
babitation  of  the  uto  trf  fliwiiln. 
22S-230  — bardcnod  eoiipcr,  Stt- 
niMTiiiti'iiis.  236. 

lortiu  ID  1880.  W— its  prMontoBpdMift 
55  ~  statf  of  tbe  papnlaiaon,  AS— 
fnmiuc-s,  57 — increaae  td  timd«,BiL~ 
iodiulrial  coudition.  50  —  WHiadd 
syntem  nf  fnntiinp.  tiO— ooal-bwrtm 
area,  %b.  •  spinniiiK  and  wtMf^ 
mills,  til  —export  trsuiB,  ib. — douwtw 
trade,  02— postal  stdtiatiost  oaata,  A 
— tfBtional  proapcvity,  OS,  6^— Ibt 
Ueocan.  66-68— Brmlunin  intdgw, 
67 — gorcromoit  patroaaae,  60 — |Mli- 
ticml  pnuioncrm,  0>.  —  oriiiah  ndi 
tmpo|iuLir.  70,  71  —  oaUv*  ara^ 
mania,  72  —  sounwa  of  disaffwHw. 
7S — faiomwuig  wcnith.  74— 4iihc«wt 
OmiaarvBtisBa,  75— intolcnLnm  ti  iv- 
riraliit.  77— w««t  of  capital.  79. 

InralUbilily  of  tbo  1*090  adaittod  b? 
St.  TlK.itua  Aaubia%  135. 

Isehia,  ielaml  or,  cardM«alta  at,  IQL 
103. 

J. 

J«r>nn.  liiviiry  in,  IM. 
Juuitn.  Km  p.,  hia  l«tt»roit  tbe  reTVMtea 
paid  to  tbe  templa  uf  Atboasi^  187. 


K. 

Einilcrscont,   tbe,   daacrlbed    bj  Jttt- 

uiit^s,  l.'iT. 
Kiitjptlon,  dusciibed  b;  JentdBjpt,  161. 


labyrinth  of  Egyiit,  deacribcd  by  Ifc- 

rodotiw,  -188. 
LacbmaoQ**  Ibeory  of  taxtual  iwlaioB, 

817. 
Ijacrelolli!   dcwcribca    Uioe.    da    £tai] 

t«aci.ii  ..ns. 

Laoc<^  I  r  ftcd  MyroeoA,  ttSL 

LaoXll.    -  i. ...... i(«ILetler,]0&,|07. 

Lisbon,  nrvount  of  ihe  oartbaBake*^ 

by  Mr.  Chain,  85  88. 
Lkter.  Mr.  J.  C^  on  tbv  8elMnttir«^ 

of  vorkiag  mm,  67i. 
Uoyd'n  (in-rk  Tratnimnt.  313,  81*. 
Louiii  Wl.,  cxpvtUM'4  of  bu  booadiold, 

51s — txtni»apaiiiv»ir!i: '■•■   ^19. 

I.axnry,  .\iH.-i('i)l  mid  M<  is 

indip>  iiuuH  iDitiiiotiiL- 0       .  ,.      .^ 
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se* 


I 


irumout  in  mTiip^n. 
feiAge  of  ctriliz  ttion 

4S!) — faouMlioM  of  a  r<iraiau  mo- 
naich,  490— pjoIonffcJ  foaaU,  it. — 
vrenltb  ofCnfiui.  -ilM— jtpIuinlrHirnr 
India,  »{>• — CbiDe«ocivili£ati<»i,i32 — 
eilk  and  lem,  493— the  JupantrSr,  4!>4 
—  I'hceaiclau  purple,  it*.  —  Fcmalo 
fiwiii'iDS  Rod  lollies  dciiciunc«4  ly 
Isniuli,  406 — SoIoiuoii'b  Iciiipli-,  i'd*'' — 
lieroio  tget  of  Cireeco,  iL. — ago  of 
Ferioifis,  4S7 — poeition  of  uroDieii  rtt 
Athew,  49S  —  RijiDUii  corrujiliun, 
500 — gfJfindoar  and  wndigality,  £01 
— iDi)<!]<rriideiu<e  of  Konuin  wuiuen, 
501  -  503  —  Itomaii  fortunm  und 
debts,  5J3.  504— Tileriui,  504— Co- 
%ij1ii.  5110— New,  iA.--gluttoiiy,  5(16 
— Uomitiati,  il<.— earring,  5D7 — «ilft- 
riee,  t7>.  —  the  three  Apicii,  i1.  — 
KlifKbftltu,  508 — BjzaDtlnc-  wmntn, 
S08,  SOB— Eoipreai  Gndoxi*,  M&~ 
e&et  of  Cbri^tiouily,  filO-Cbarle- 
lUSHP,  il.— itiflueace  of  the  lC«DnU- 
M&cc,  Jill — l^mnial  aiippcts  of  Oie 
uiiddlv  agipa,  511!  —  fi>rke.  5iy — tliv 
EDCurUI,  3>. — VvrMullL-jt,  514 — Itriv 
tonville,  ib. — »g«  for  pluy,  hl!t,  AlB 
— Bpiiin,  51G— '  Mifiiotiairr*,'  517 — 
France,  517-.'il9— feimJu  <1i«m  in 
Nnpoleott  UI.'b  tiiue,  511)— falso  b&ir, 
520  —  FVench  ntut'ne,  ili-  —  Vicniw, 
521— Eitglund,  5^2  — UandiiTillo'a 
*  Fable  of  Ibe  Beoe,'  523. 
LycU'e  poinmut'Dtt-IavBtion  Uwury.M, 
97— the  Fort  of  Sindree,  S8  — tho 
Cluliau  Aorlbqaako,  ib. 


UaccleaSeld,  dcproft^Eon  m  tho  silk 
trade,— .'lOti,  riST—tiiujtc  of  ita  de- 
cline. &6U. 

UnchiJiTel  tortumd  pod  Wuiiilicd  Troia 
Florence,  1^ 

MaioB,  Sir  Ernxj,  <m  tho  Indian  Con- 
•tltntiAii,  75. 

Malatonta  botiuys  Florence  to  the  Im- 
perialUta,  1&7. 

Msilct.  Mr.,  Hcnt  to  invcBtif^te  the 
aica  of  CBitbqiutki^ji  la  8outb  Italy 
and  CaUbiia,  SO— iia  In^v  of  pemiH- 
ncut  tilevBlion,  OG. 

Malta,  iha  letcntioti  of,  240.~S«i  ^Val- 
polo. 

Hanobcilcr,  check  in  ha  carver  of 
prosperily,  275. 

Miuiilevilltj'B  'Fttbic  of  the  Uom,' 523. 
■  tf  UDDing'a.  Cardinal,  olScia)  eKpUtin- 


^  maaomgt,  vi 


lion  of  Pwpc  Loo  XIlL's  EueycUcol 

Letltr,  137. 

Hc-dici,  tlic,  origin  of,  171 — merchant 
priuw*.  175. 

,  Ali'SuiHtflr,   197  —  aaeRseinated, 

198. 

,  Cosma,  his  miecessor,  19?. 

■  ,  CocOio,  173— iuiprisiiKHl,  174  — 
recttllod,ti. — hw  upirit  and  po«ition, 
17G. 

— — ,  fiiuvanni,  171— deutli,  ITS, 

— — .  Giuhano,  m2. 

,  Lorouzu,  l{i2. 

— ,  Patro,  178,  179. 

,  Lorenzo  tho  MagiJflcont,  179— 

liis  itaaAiUiiun tiou  pl(um<.-d,  180  — 
wounded  iu  the  Churoh  of  H«nt* 
ILiTi&,  181— uppuala  to  tho  Flortiii- 
tiiios,  182-dcaUi,  184. 

.  Pictio,  liii  son,  185. 

Merveiilew.et,  liie,  dreen  rif,  519. 

Michelangflo'c  aucrct  flight  frooi  Flor- 
ence, 135— rutum,  ItHi  — employed 
for  tlio  Ciipfibi  of  SL  Pi-tor's.  201 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  slaart,  on  County  Uoard^, 
410- on  furciRii  datif e,  582. 

MilliinMim,  lliu  Icltn  &Tii  uwd,  517. 

MiH«.  eptnaing,  wearing,  and  papn*,  ii» 
Inditi.  Gl. 

Miink^pttu,  Muo.  dv^licr  mge  for  play, 
515. 

Marley.  Mr.  John,  oq  tho  operation  of 
tariffs  875. 

— — ,)lr.S«muf!l,  on  Piilitioal  Kconuniy, 
582.  563, 

Mnnicli>al  OotpDiatioca  Bill,  the,  358. 


NnpoleoD  IU..  hla  niftgniflcant  enter- 
talmnonta,  519. 

Nurigation  Laws,  the,  247,  248. 

Nocker.  bit  birih  and  priuciiJee,  8 — 
fiunncMtl  adniiiiinlmtiou,  ib. — retircm 
into  |)rJnilo  life,  4 — eummoiied  to 
Versftillei,  fl— hamahwl,  ib.  —  re- 
called. G— character  deucribed,  by 
bis  dengbter,  7, 8 — his  '  Lost  Viuwe,' 
St. 

,  Mini-.,  her  impprior  education,  8 

— ppouliur  cliurikulfu-,  9, 

Kew  Zwilaud  (.-urlbijiiakc,  the,  100. 

Nilicvcli,  its  extent.  489. 

Norbury,  tho  I>iuidB'  walk  at,  168. 


0. 


Orlaadini,  tortured  and  beheaded,  163. 


000 
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Pnci'inolti'H,  Pmf.,  rrimmutattir,  446. 
I'Blmorgton,  Lnrd.d«schbi:il  bv  Spcocvr 

Pnni,  ooru))inicy  of  (lie,  180. 

Pea«liui-flt.  dtwribrd  \ty  Uowitt,  149 — 
by  Jeiitiiii^ii,  l/iD-l'iit. 

PvtuiIt  ton'  zininis  in,  490. 

Pitt,  WiUiam.  ui<I  Mioff.  tie  Sla£1, 19, 
Sl)-bU  (K)lii;y  ft>m  1784  to  ISO),  MSI 
-387— bLi  SiiainciaJ  mcMuroa,  3^6. 

Pitti,  Liicoi,  hu  palioe,  178. 

I'olitian^ti  acoDtint  or  T^renio  de, 
Medici's  dcHltibcd,  181,  l»^. 

Pom'i  Woikj.  edited  by  Elnin  ftnd 
OoQithopr,  4t>2 -Mnnil  K«my)>,  4(1:1, 
461 — bia  cliaractor  in  laUr  vcufH. 
4fi5— SMtircs  and  EcixUi^fl.  il,'~  tbu 
initial  tctLers.  460,  4<j7 — '  Jniitnliuii* 
of  Hurace."  467 — Watborloii'e  Dxt^-s, 
46S  —  Wurton'n  oa7itc«i:ee',  4(iy— 
Bowtpb'e  disliko  tn  liim,  H'. — B- mwo 
uid  Carrutticri.  il.— Crofccr,  470— 
tho  Cliaimi-y  MS.,  473 — <-X|tInntitioii 
of  vniioui  iMs^jx*.  473-17*' — the 
King  \a  Hyde  P,jrk,  477 — receipt  fir 
n  Wi'BtptialJHn  linio  pic.  it>. —  tbc 
cliBTWtur  of  '  Atcmfift*  meant  for  Uic 
DiirhOM  of  MnrlVinmgh,  478,  4T9 — 

.  diiiin^DUouineMi  in  (he  'Kpibti*:  tn 
Aibalhoot,'  481 — l:i»  rluiiBctt-r  of 
Attictis,  W2 — lovo  of  mjitiltiutioii 
und  intiifpir.  ib. — 'EpiBtli-  tn  B"ling- 
■brnkt.','  ih.—'  }-'|)i!nKUCU*Ui):  JNitiica,* 
483 — paity  ■j)int,  lo. 

Popery  ami  Pn-ebj  tariaiilan,  immllcl 
between.  4:;it.     Src  Stnuloj;. 

Foroeloin,  nuunractaro  of,  in  Cliirai, 
498. 

Publicolfou  Actn  the  itninp  diitioi  on. 
249. 

It. 

RadicaJ  Biktory  imd  Tur^-  OoveTQiucntf 

239.    &<W»Jpo]e. 
Bittfur,  KaiI,  detciibca  Mm«.  de  Slaiil, 

31. 
Itn)ii'rl«.    Dr,   un   tli«   12   luFit    rrrevs 

vf  t?t  .Mnrk'i  Cio^pttl,  3'J7—  uu  1  Tim. 

iii.  14^  .-bU. 
RoliiiiMin's  lliikucial  policy   ia   162S, 

220,  2il. 
Rocoa,  M.,  Umo.  da    Stovl'i   Morad 

binband,  48. 
Hamiu)  luxury,  50O-543 — fortnnea,  .503 

—  fmtM,    i04,   .'ids  —  t-xtniTa^DOF, 

SM— i^luttoDy.  flOG— uloriM,  507. 
BntUnd.  Duko  of,  hk  tttMh  nt  Plief* 

field,  571. 


Saito,  AiuItai  del,  bis  *L**t  Supftw' 
at  Ibe  H.  8«tvi  Convent,  IM 

6aUHiir«,  Mnic^.  \ocker  d«,  h«r  tHbola 
tn  Mnie.  i)e  Htiii-l'a  chanir-ter,  !&■ 

Savooarolft,  tiimlamn.  184 — at  Lormm 
du'  MoJioiV  ilttitii-iied,  )K5 — Ills  11* 
IMmiiioiii)  of  (be  Ap^x^lyptv,  l*C^ 
vrohude  ag«iDBt  prufatM  itoultB  and 
luxury,  IW— tortnred,   IdO—btust, 

rji. 

BrIiilUr  aud  Mmc.  dc  SUvl.  43. 

HobUctiuinn,  Dr..  'Iliofl,'  the  Kit*  rf 
Hmiicr's  Tmy.  20.''r— hia  inaas  «( 
iltu»tni(i\-c  learainp,  HOC — aofoUo- 
gnphy,'.*07 — <:oitiinancea«soaf«tiii|C 
I'Ol^—tliiiniugli  cxuininatioa  of  Itham 
nud  itSHitrM,:^!! — gmphie  aeroaBlcf 
tbe  fftmoiia  ■  TreniiurrM,'  212— f«U* 
aceuantion,^ — luaabandant  tlltwtn- 
Uimi  and  »Tit«'inatic  urangeniDt, 
214 — f«ialk'nw(W(Tn  Ipjceodary  Im- 
ditioiieanddiectrutaof  remain^ SIS. 

Sclinii<it,  Pr  Juliu*. 'Stuiliaa  of  Ewtli' 
ntmkc*;  8»— at  Delphi.  89.  dfr-oo 
toedlreotioo  of  gi«at  eortlxitiakaa^VL 

^MHolitgy,  olisrrvatinoal,  HI. 

Hergr.  Pictct  do,  on  Mow.  da  Slacl.  9S. 

Slieltield,  nombc-r  of  houaea  wuImmi 
tcnaiito.  Mil. 

Siddall.  Mr.,  on  tbf^  btati>  oftndQ.  475. 
Stv  Fair  Tragic 

Biemma'a  clwtilc  micMtM',  llict  445. 
See  KIcotriu  Liglitilig. 

Silk.  maoofactUTO  of,  in  Engtend,  de> 
pnMwd  itnti'  of.  Mfi. 

Stikworaia,  cuUi*u(cd  in  Cblti*  &c-. 
sew,  493. 

SoloouHi's  teinplc,  its  lialiDcaa,  490. 

SomcrrUlc^  Uri.,  oii  tbe  otTccI  of  a 
atom)  Bear  MancliisUT.  04. 

Snuth  Ttowna,  llt^,  tieaerilied  by  Jan- 
ninga,  1S8. 

Sptun,  its  iminp  and  tnuonneai,  SIC 
Set)  Luxury. 

Bta£].  Uadauio  do,  a  »lt>dy  of  b«r  Lift 
anu 'l*h]i<-»,  1 — her  late  for  b«r  Eatitn, 
7 — dcaoribcB  bta  cbainctiT.  i$— brr 
awo  of  her  motlicr,  10— hrillia&t 
pi'ta,  11 — eonvcrialion,  12  —  bcf 
cbaracler  n-fmaced  1l^    '  Uft, 

l^—tbo  ■etti't  of  ber  I& 

—  her  vanity,  16  —  ,i.^<;,..i.i.v  is 
tbu  btoulii-i)  iJ  Nalur(%  18 — parijr 
iutolkvt.  lb.— inttnae  aaakibillty,  19 
— nr-;:uria(ioiia  fur  her  nlBrriag«^,  19, 
20— iiiflututK'  njlh  tbc  -Jdcn  uf  tba 
People-/  SI — nttcntpt  to  aaoapa  fhA 
Pona,  23  — nt  O^peC.  SS— vMla 
EuBlaod,  84— ntun*  to  Paris,  I 
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tt«jiuiiiila.!ic?  with  Buoimpjrio,  2C— 
(litmbcH  him,  27 — sfijjanition  fmm 
imd  de«tli  orher  liusbaad.  29— society 
at  Ooppct.  t'6.  — celtilinLi.-B,  30,  31  — 
cooTemiUoati  dcBcrilxJ,  31, 32 — cUii- 
noter  as  a  rootter,  S3— *<lucation  oT 
ierchildrcn.n*.— ^'Jtilf'fnitnFrunoPtSS 
— 'Di-lpliine,'  ib. — 'Coriniic,'  86  — 
hfsr  fiiitii  in  tho  Italkiu!,  37— vUU 
Oennariy,  S8— at  Ei-rlin.  89— Wei- 
mar, 40— eritic'iBea  CJoetlie,  41.  42 — 
aiwl>'iH;a  Fuust,  42  —  reapoct  fur 
ScliiJhir,  43— every  oopy  of  ■  I/Alle- 
iDR^a'  di'strpTed  by  Duounpiirl", 
ib.  —  trarek  Uirongu  Ru^ia  bikI 
8wwl>-n  U)  England,  44,  4.^— pul»- 
lUtica  '  L'AUemngne,'  45— rvtuma  to 
Put'ia,  46— her  vork  on  tli«  coane  of 
tlio  Kerolutiuu.  46.  47— s'.-coiwl  nmr- 
■  rtatt,  48— death,  ifc.— cliiiracter.  49, 
Slaoley,  Dean,  414— influence  of  Ar- 
nold** teacbtDp,  41f> — Cbd<«i  of  C»ii- 
terbury,  tfc. — 'HiatoriciU  Mtmor tikis,* 
ill. — '  Dinai  ant!  Puk«tino.'4IC — I'/ic 
foMor  of  EccU-tiaiiitii'a]  UiBtnry  ul 
Oxfiinl,  i7j.— 'T,cctiiri!«  na  tlio  Hia- 
tory  cf  Un'  Eastfrn  Cliurcli.'  rh. — iti 
•Jewinh  HiBtory.'  ib.  —  "Hislorical 
Mi-morialx  of  We»tiuin«ter  Abbey,' 
417— 'Christian  Inatituti'jns.' 418 — 
fnrmer  adroioiatrotiai)  of  ttm  riu*  of 
baptiim,  421 — un  tbu  meaning  itT 
bnpUao,  432-124— the  KueltaiJtt, 
424 — ponture  of  the  rt-rijnpiiU,  42i  — 
parallel  between  Popory  and  I'roiiliy- 
terioniain,    42C.    427  —  attlludo    of 

Jimyor.  427 — tho  *  kiM  at  peaop,| 
iSS,  420— prayer  of  oonJKomlion,  42^ 
— Vt-fitmcnta,  430-4a2— on  iUo  Vapc, 
liiit  (Irtss,  433 — xinv  <tt  tliu  miouiIvu 
tttblt- 10  r«Iebra»  miiw,  434 — the  oro- 

Iaicr,  435 — Bnreesaor  of  the  Hontitn 
Emperora,    ib.  —  not  necaanirily  a 
dftrgyinan,  43(1— hUponai  bit;  octJoD. 
437 — on  the  Konmn  Calai-omiw,  438. 
Btnbo  on  the  hLttoric  lltma,  221,  222, 
226. 
Swan,  Mr.,  hU  e)'Htoni  of  lightiu^  by 
elfli-tricity,  432. 
Swift  ou  Tupd'a  '  Vm  of  Biobes,'  466. 


I 

I 
I 


T. 


rTea,  Increased  conBoraption  of,  556. 
TaropU',  Sir  KicliunI,  Tiuliu  in  1880.  50 

of  detoription,  53— Tivid  sketcncs,  M 

I— «vidernooa  of  iiatlunal  prosperity  in 
India,  63— bis  inrmpathy  with  the 
people,  Cd — Uie  UmltmiiM  deeoribotl, 
i;6— Aiab  eleroent  in  tho  Dcccan,  73. 


TostanoBut,  "Saw,  IttiTiaiaa,  BQT— ooudi* 
tioDi  on  whifh  it  wo*  undertaken, 
30JJ— provisions  for  the  ioti-grity  of 
tl»o  writU'n  Word,  310 — cnpieai,  ili. 
— vcrsitjiia,  311— palrutic  citations. 
ib, — lectins ari(-^,  yi2 — oldo^t  extmt 
eDdicaa,3I2-3l  1.322— thrir  depraved 
chrirooti-r,  314 — want  of  agreement, 
315— oiteornal  eviildnocSlS— tovtAof 
the  tiTiy  rending,  317 — variom  edi- 
tan.  817-310 — castrof  tho  parolylio, 
323— iho  pieruing  of  our  Saviour'a 
ride,  324— the  LnnJ's  Pniywr,  824. 
325  _  tho  1*31  12  ver8<^  of  St 
Mark't  Gosp«l,325-:i2S,333— moLhod 
cpf  'n&Uling  the  ti^xt.*  32K.  337— St. 
I.ak-0  ii.  14,  328-332  —  oocidoDtal 
cauM>s  of  rnrioua  reading  334— St. 
Paula  oiiuijaay  in  the  ehip.  335 — 
the  narneof  Juatn8,3.TJ— Ca|«-'maura, 
837 — Detijjn  in  the  dopmvatioos,  838 
-unloosing  of  tho  ootf.  838,  339— 
branehca  of  Iho  trcea,  3.19-341  — 
daikonin?  of  Ui«  auu.  342-311 — 
Aftimilatioii,    344  —  H'>md's     per- 

glcxiiy,  ■Mi-'MC,  ^Mntil'itioa,  34(J— 
iruon  Pclcf  and  Uic  wind,  317 — our 
Saviour's  load  cr}-,  li.— the  repentant 
thief,  Hi. — '  the  way  yo  know,*  318 — 
Bt.  Luke'a  'wcond-fint  S&bbath.* 
3'!  8,  349— ioBlanoei  of  rxei«iua,  310 
— tlio  lurr  oapa.  350,  3Jl — tho  agony 
in  the  gitfd<.>n,352, 353— our  Sttvinur'a 
lirayer  uQ  the  Cruu,  359-8S5,  SSS— 
tb«  title  or  auperacniplioD,  355,  350 
— Sl  Petfr'a  visit  to  tlip  .^eiiuichn.*, 
856— our  Savionr'a  pruetitig,  357 — 
ahowlug  hl«  lianda  and  &«t,  t&.— 
Tmn»potitiim  of  wonl^,  ^6$ — the 
cant  of  com.  350~on  1  Tim.  iii.  Id, 
361-3tiS. 

Thouinn.    Sf.f  A'juioas. 

'  Timca '  Newspaper,  the.  872— tta 
windings  and  tumiugo,  373— on  the 
dLipiva«ion  of  trade,  6S5. 

Tifrchendorf,  Dr..  his  edition  of  tho  New 
T(wlain(>nt,  318. 

Tniini'ji,  Frunceaco,  pictaro  of  8t. 
Thoioos  Aquiniui,  121. 

Tregelli-a.  Dr.,  textiutl  reriaioii,  318. 

V. 

Verifler'a  'Scopttolsm  in  Gooloey.'97, 

00. 
Versailles,  extent  and  coat  of,  514. 
Vcslmt'nta,  origin  uf,430.    iS«  Stanley, 
Vtrchow,  Prof.,  on  Schliemonn'a  exoa- 

vntioiiB  ftf  the  •  Burnt  City.'  213.  2S8 

—on  the  akuIU  f^und  tbuit,  235^ 

236. 


